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JE are now come down to that reten, under Abich the 
nation was extremely happy at home, aud her repu- 
sation carried to the greateſt heichit abrbad. A reg 
that will Always, be remembered with honour, and make a 

Mining, igure. in our hiſtories, as long as hiſtories ſhall laſt: a 
reign, in the beginning of which all party animoſities were bu- 
ried in oblivion, and the Tortes ſeemed as ſenſible of the neceſ- 
ity of a war, as the Whigs, and as ready to carry it on; 
which was the true reaſon. why it was proſecuted for ſo many 
years with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs as had never attended our 
arms ſince the glorious Gays of queen Eliſabeth; and which 
ought' therefore to cobvince us, that we are never to hope a 
thorough domeſtic 1 ſctlement, wich an eff ſupport ol our 
1 claims to reſpect ang 
Vor. III. 
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9 5 1 not in private view; but SOT from Faun 1 aud all men E: 
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ao or narrower e ei 1 that of his country. 


Queen. Anne acceded to the throne on the eighth ; . ; 


fe, rg 1701 · 2, in the flower of her age, if we conſider her dignity, 
9 being then about rhirty· eight She had ſhewn a very juſt 

8 Ts moderation i in. her conduct from the time of the Revolution, 
and knew how to; temper: her relation to t the ſtate, with that 

Rs which ſhe bore to her family; of which ſhe gave a remarkable 
inſtance in the latter part of her life, by . __ iſland of 

: Sicily for her couſin the duke of Savoy. | 


She opened her reign by a very wiſe and r | 
speech to her privy-council, in which ſhe declared, how ſenſible 


| the was of the unſpeakable loſs the nation had ſuſtained by the 
 - death of the late king, and the burden it brought upon her- 
felt, which nothing, ſhe ſaid, eould encourage her to undergo, 5 
but the great coneern ſhe had for the preſervation of the reli- 
gion, laws, and liberty of her country: and that no pains 
\ thould be wanting on her part, to defend and ſupport them, and 
to maintain the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. She expreſſed plainly her 
opinion for carrying on the preparations againſt France, and 
| , fupporting the allies; and, ſaid, ſhe would countenance thofe 
© _ who concurred with her in . the preſent conſtitution 


and eſtabliſhnſent b. | 
In purfuance of this declaration, the queen wrote to the 


Aates-general to "ire thei, that the would e 0 the 


2 


wy F 8 hiſtory of ble © own times, vol. "Pp p. 309. "Dis 5 hit. of the- 


Stwarts, vol. ii, p. 273. Boyer's life of ren Anne. Conduct of Sarah, duchefs | 
u dowager of Marlborough, p. 111. 


b R is very remarkable, that the dads of the ys; at. i» the belinving. of 
her reign. was ſuch,” as gave the higheſt ſatisfaQtion to all parties; for the avoided 


ue error of Nero, by not either ſerewing up the ſtrings of government too high, - 
| or letting them run $6 low. Et had been happy for her, and for her ſubjects, i? 


the had ſteadily pm ſued this ſeanduct through the courſe of her reign, inſtead 


8 of putting herſelf iato the hands. of one patty firſt, and then of another ; both 
- Sh which, had very ill conſequences, | with reſpect to her majeſty's quiet, and to 
ä the good of her ſubjects. This reſtection I thought neceſſary here, becauſe, by 
1 inſertivy | wo * ba s . to ſe — like it, on ſeveral ebe 


Pp” CEE 2-92, 


d ANNE WET 7 


bee of hex prodecelior, in che a een of the co.. 


mon cauſe againſt the common enemy: and as a farther proof 
: of her ſincerity, ſhe appointed. the; carl of Markborough, whom 
the late king bad ſent. ambaſſador and. plenipotentiary to the | 
ſtates, captain general of her forces, and gave him A blue rib- 
bande. She likewiſe; declared Sir George Rooke vice-admiral - 
of England, and George Churchill, Eg; admiral of the blue a, 
in the rom of Matthew Aylmer, Eſqʒ afterwards lord Aylmer, 
whom we have mentioned already, add of whom we ſhall have 
occaſion. to ſpeak very bogourably hereafter, . _ Theſe ſteps were 
ſufficient to demonſtrate the reality of the queen? $ intentions; 
and therefore, we have, all the reaſon in the world to believe, 
that her majeſty had a very good. deſign, i in placing her conſort, 
George prince of Denmarké, at the head of the, admiraltyz 
though to do this it was found requiſite to remoye the earl, of 
Pembroke, then lord high- zadmiral, who was actually preparing 
to go to ſea. It is true, a large penſion was offered him; but 
his lordſhip, anſwered, with, great generofity and public ſpirit f, 
that however, convenient it might be for his private intereſt, yet 
the accepting ſuch a penſion was inconſiſtent. with bis princi» 
ples; and therefore, Gnce he could not have the honour of 
ſerving his country in PERSON, he would endeavour to do i it by 
as, EXAMPLES, 1 . 


50 e Burnet's / hiſtory of his own aa 101. A p. 313. Lediard's life of Jokk: 
ddke of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 94. London Gazette, No. 379. d Lon. 
don Gazette, No. 3810. 3 Boyer s life of queen Anne, Complete 


hiſt. of Europe for the year 1702, P. 184. Lenden Ga. No. 3813. . Bur- 
net's hiſt. cf his own times, vol. ii. p. 313. | 

"8 The advancement of the earl of Pembroke to this eminent dignity of 
lord high adiniral of England, was not owing at all to court favour, but mere- 
ly as 1 have' hinted before, to the expediency of laying that board: »lide, and 
lodging the power of it in a ſingle hand. There were few of our nobility who 
could have been comperitors for ſuch an office, and none with jultice who could | 
be preferred to the earl of Pembroke. He had mach prudence, which tempery 
ed great vivacity in his conſtitution, and zeal. for the ſervice of his country, 


which was very obfervable in all his actions, though he did not make ſo mich 


ſhew of it, as others might do in words. He had a ſteadineſs of mind, not to. 
| be ſhaken by power or titles, and a virtue ſo heroic, as not cither, the vices 
of theſe, or of worſe times could coriupt, He ſhewed, on this occaſion, his 
loyalty as well as ſpirit; for though he refuſed a penſion, yet, through the 
gourſe of her reign, he ſerved the queen with the lame chearfulneſs and fide- 

n | | Az . * e lity, 


n= N A * 1. HI Son x. 


be new lord high-admirdl bad a councitappointed him by 
Bis commiſſion, viz. Sir George Nocke, Sir Datid Mitchel; 
SGecorge Churchill, Eſq; and Richard Hill, Eſq} who were to 
Alliſt him with their advice, and alſo in the execution -of his of | 
_ fice®, How far all this was legal, has been, "and; T believe, 
ever will remain, very doubtful ; but at that time no body que- 
ſtioned it, and therefore we ſhall proceed to ſlew” what was 


done under it, obſerving, as near as may be, the order of time 


5 in which events fell out, and' that method in relating then, 
| which is moſt likely to ſer them in 4 proper Point of light . 


The firſt expedition i in the new reign, was that of Sir John 
Munden, rear-admiral of the red, which was intended for in- 
- tercepting a ſquadron of French thips, chat were to ſail from 
the Groyne, in order to carry the new vice roy of Mexico to 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. This deſign was concerted by the 
earl of Pembroke; and Sir John was made choice of, on acs 
count of the proofs he had given of both courage and conduR. ; 
as well as zeal and diligence, in the ſervice. He ſailed on the 5 
twelfth of May, 1702, with eight ſhips of the third rate, the 
Saliſbury, a fourth rate, and two frigates; when he was at ſea, 
he contlaniched wed. e W copies, neee 290 
%% / / UNPORTED; 
; Vey, as cif he had ow Ib pon; and therefore, i in 1708, "Chas — 3 
of Denmark died, her majeſty reſtored him to it.” A full proof of her re- 
moving him at this time, from no other motive than that of makingway for 
hen conſort, who had been ſeveral times, mentioned for that high poſt in 52 5 
late reign. EY | 
b Burnet's hiſtory of bis « own imes, vol. ii. p. 313+. : | Dldmixon, vol. il, 
London Gazette, N®, 3812. - 
i lt is not eaſy to find a reaſon * ince the illegality of this comm! ion 
was ſo quickly ſutpected, it ſhould afterwards lie ſo long aſleep, and then be re - 
vived again, as ſoon as complaints were wade to Parliament of the conduct of 
the navy. Thoſe who adviſed this commiſſion, and thoſe who drew it, were 
5 certainly very much to blame; and ſince this is a charge of a high nature, and 
againſt great men, I think myſelf obliged. to explain it particularly, As king 
Villiam's creating a lord high-admiral, was a benefit to the public, ſo queen | 
Annes commiſſion was an injury to it. For by appointing, prince George of 
| Denmark a - council, ſhe, eſtabliſhed. again that evil which king William: took © 
away; and whertas, the powers of the lords commiſſi ioners of the admitalty 
Were ſettled by an expreſs act of parliament,. here was a new bord eltabliſhed, 
veſted with like powers; but thoſe unknown to the law, which could take notice 


Only of the lord bigh- -admiral, notwithſlanding that this council of his was ap- 
fo LY by his N 4b 8 | 
been 


— 


. Qi AN . 0 „„ 8 


been ablegte) ſeeret. On the ſiateentli he Wand bimſelk a en 
the coaſt of Galicia; whereapor he ſent the Zaliſbury and Dol- 
phin46;gain intelligence, in which they failed. He then ſent 

thetn a ſecond time; and they brought off a-Spaniſh boat and a 


French batk; with ſeveral priſoners, who alerted, that there 


were thirteen French hips: of wary bound from Rochelle to 
the Groyne z and therefore Sir John iſſued the necefſary ordern 
for keeping his ſquadron between them and the ſhore, that be : 
might be the better able to intercept them. "Theſe orders were 

iſſued on the twenty · ſeventh, and the very next day he diſco- 
vered fourteen ſail between cape Prior and cape Ortugal, cloſe 
under the ſhore, to whom he inſtantly gave chace; but they 

outſailed him very much, and got into the Groyne before he 
could poſſibly come up with them. Theſe dates are ſettled 
from the minutes of the ene nn will ene i 
; mentioned, N ja 621 PUNLEDS 5183-8 rer QT O; 
„ Upon this ke called a Waben of war, ie it Was wy 
cluded, that (fince the accounts they had received from their 
priſoners agreed perfectly well, and ſeemed to make it clear, 
that there were no leſs than ſeventeen of the enemy's ſhips of 
war in the harbour, which was ſtrongly fortified; and had a 
narrow and dangerous entrance), it was therefore moſt : expe- 
dient fog em to follow the latter part of their inſtructions, by 
which they were directed, in caſe they could do nothing on the 
coaſt of Spain, to repair into the Soundings, there to protect 
the trade, and to give notice of their return to the board of 
admiralty immediately. This Sir John accordingly did, about 
the middle of June; but then the ſquadron being much diſtreſ- 
ſed for proviſions, it was found e on the ee og of 
that month, to 3 oe into , n ro Tags 


* 
5 


is HE S£\ * 


* Rurchet's naval ivory, p- 61 3. who he obſerves, ths after chaging, theſe. 
fourteen. fail into the Groyne, Sir John Munden called a council of war, in which 
his captains took into conſideration; 1 
I. The intelligence from a perſon who belonged. to A "rem 3 | 
Fe ſhip, from Rochelle, and ſome Spaniards taken from the ſhore; the former | 
6 affirmiog, that when- he came from Rochelle, he left there twelve ſhips. of 


© war in the road, ready to fail to the Groyne with the firſt fair wind; that one | 


* of * had ſeventy guns, one fifty, and all the reſt. ſixtyʒ and that tba 
2 | 1 Fe Faulgan | 


4 W AA. HAS TORY 


0 The miſtarriage of this deſign made 3 very great noiſe: it as 
diſcovered, that only eigbt of; the twelve {hips that. had, been 
Chaced into the Groyne, were men of war, and that the reſt 

Vere only tranſports: it was alſo ſaid, that Sir John Mi 


had called off the Saliſbury, when ſhe Was actually engaged ny 
7 with a French man of War, and that be had diſcharged the 


priſoners he had taken very precipitately. To quaſh theſe re: 
ports, and to explain tbe whole affair to the world, (which, is, 


ts be ſure, the beſt method in all ſuch caſes) the dee | 


E prince George iſſued his commiſſion for a;court-martial, for the 
trial of Sir John Munden, at which ſeveral n . Alk 
ion, for their on ſatisfaction, were preſent. 


This court ſat on board her wajeſty*sſhipthe Queen: at Spithead, | 
on the thirtcenth of July, 1702, where were preſent Sir Cloudeſ- 


len Shovel, admiral of the white, preſident, and the captains fol- 
lowing, viz. Cole, Myngs, Leake, Greenhill, Turvill, Swanton, 


Good, Mayne, Kerr, Clarke, Ward, Cooper, Bridges, Maynard, 


Crow, Littleton, and Hollyman, who being all {worn, and 


baving examined the ſeveral articles exhibited againſt rear-admi- 
ral Munden, gave their opinion, that he had fully cleared him- 
ſelf from the whole matter contained in them; and, as far as it 
appeared to the court, had complied with his inſtructions, and 
behaved: himſelf with great; zeal and diligence in the ſervice. 
ee e wy e it was n ag to 
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& PAT @ foorth rate taken from 1 vs s the lit year) way s going hither before 
e 15 

1. Thatthe Spaniards W BO: the duke of r wacariks 
a. Groyne with two thouſand: foldiers, and that there were already in that Port, 


7 three French ſhips of war of fifty guns each, and twelve more expected from 


Rochelle; and ſince both theſe accounts ſo well agreed, and it vas judged 
e there were ſeventeen ſhips of war in the port, that the place was ſob firyngly 
© fortified, and the paſſage thereinto very difficult, it was unafimouſly deter- 


„ mined, that they could not be attempted there with any probability of ſucceſs; 


= and that, by remaining in the station, they could not have any profpect of 


doing ſervice: ſo that it was * . to ee nn the I" for 
protecting the trade. 
I Ia the Lendon Gazette, No. 3835; we find the külloslag 0 1 * Wiad- 


4 ſor, Auguſt oth. The queen having required the proceedings, upon the trial of 


4. Sir John Munden, rear admiral of the red ſquadron, to be laid before her, 


„ and having conſidered all the circumſtances relating to the expedition to * 


a tuns; her majeſty 9 88 that Sir JR — has not done his duty pur- 
GY ſuaxt 


o Ob Sik A NN K. 
iy bim aſide, that the ſtrictuelß and itmpage ality'of "the i 


«dininiſtrarion might the better appear u. es % A 


Biſhop Eurnet indeed charges Sir John Munden roundly with 


ſtupidity and cowardice, and blames Sir George Rooke "Milt 


more, for having recommended fuch a man d. But Mr. Old- 
mixon,' who was of the fame party with the biſhop, is pleaſed | 
to ſuggeſt; that it was not fo much for any fault he had com- 
mitted; but becauſe he was not in Sir George Rooke's good 


a, . _ — Munden was *diſtmilſed . TI 5 0 Per 8 


* 


0 Rs to his kalhrderlon“, « 4 not think ft to Nis him in hy K and 


«+ has therefore declared her pleaſure, that his royal highneſs the lord high ad- 


* miral of Eogtend, ſhould immediately diſcharge him from his poſt and com- 


« mand in the roysl navy, and his royal highneſs' has accordingly given the ne- 
*X cefſary orders for it.“ See Sir John Manden's $ Juſtification of himſelf i in a 
letter to a worthy friend, dated Auguſt sch, . in the” * to the Grſt 


r eee tres „ 
m Complete hiſtory of Europe for 1702, p. 275. 


un This is ſo harſh a charge, that I find myſelf obliged to ſupport i it, by « cing 


* biſhop's own words, which are theſe: 


- "26S Advice was ſent over from Holland, of a fleet that had failed from France, 
« and was ordered to call in at the Groyne. Munden was recommended by 
T Rooke, to be ſent agaiaſt this fleet, but though he came up to them, with a 


| * ſuperior force, yet he behaved himſelf fo ill, and fo unſucceſsfully, that a 


* council of war was ordered to fit on him. They, indeed, acquitted him; 
e ſome exculing themſelves, by ſaying, that if they bad condemned him, the 

«« puniſhment was death; whereas, they thought his errors floed-from. a want 
« of ſenſe, ſo that it acts have been hard to condemn him for a defect of 
« that, which nature had not given him, Thoſe who recommended him to the 

« employment, ſeemed to be more in fault.“ Bat Mr, ſecretary Burchet, who 
was better acquainted with all the proceedings on this affair, than the biſhop | 
could- poſſibly be, delivers his judgment in theſe words: This was a very 
* unlucky accident z. yet the ſame misfortune might have happened to any 


4 Other good officer as well as Sir John Munden, who (to do him juſtice) had, 


e quring bis long ſervice in the fleet, behaved himſelf wich zeal, courage, and 
«+ fidelity ; and though himſelf and all the captains in his ſquadron, did/unani- 
* mouſly conclude, that at leaſt twelve of the fourteen ſhips which they. chaced _ 
Cl into the Groyne were men of war, their number agreeing exactly with the 
'« intelligence from ſeveral perſons taken from the ſhore; yet, even in that | 


4 caſe, it is reaſonable to think, that he would have given a very good accyurt 


« of this affiir, could he poſũbly have come e up with ome. Naval hiſtory, 
J Os | 
o Oldmixon's hiſtory of England, val, K. p. 40% It is very remarkable, 
that though theſe two writers flatly contradict one another; yet they agree in 


| having eack a ſtroke at Sir George Rooke; but as their poi ſons are eget 3 8 
they very 2 oy antidotes to cach ohe. N 


1 
8 * , 
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part, Lam inclined to believe what the preſident anch council of 
war declared upon their oaths, that this officer. did his duty as 


far as he poſſibly could, and it would be a very great ſatisfac« 
tion to me, if I could account as well for every miſcarriage that 
1 thall be obliged to relate in the courſe, of this work '... ... 


On the fourth of May 0a, her majeſty declared war 8 


| France and 4 1; and [ mention it, becauſe this er 


r 


1 Lag as far as Is am ths to judge, has been 8 very 


imperfectly aceounted for. The great view of king William, 


(for it was by him the Cadiz expedition had been concerted), 


was to prevent the French from getting poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh 


Weſt Indies; or at leaſt to prevent their keeping them long, if 
they did. With this view he reſolved to ſend a grand fleet, un- 


der the command of the then high- admiral the earl of Pem- 
broke, with a body of land forces under the command of the 


duke of Ormond, on board, to make themſelves maſters of 


Cadiz. By this means, and by the help of a ſquadron he had 
ſent into the Weſt Indies, and which was to have been follow- 


ed by another, as ſoon as Cadiz was taken, he hoped this might 


be effected; and he knew very well, if this could be once done, 
an end would be put to all the French deſigns, and they mulſt 


be obliged. to terminate the ſues, to he mne _— 


of the maritime powers . 


The ſcheme was utidoubtity Wr well laia; ind FI ſire: 
ſurpriſingly well kept; for though the preparing of ſo great an 
armament could not be hid, yet the intent of it was ſo effectu- 


85 ally concealed, that not only France and Spain, but Portugal 
too, that crown being then in alliance with France and Spain, 
had equal cauſe to be alarmed; which had conſequences very 


favourable to the grand alliance in all thoſe countries, as will 
hereafter fully appear. In ſome caſes, delay does as much as 


dif ſpatch in others. All the maritime Freie! in the 3 


* 


b Mercure hiſtorique et politique pour 2 nY 1702, vol. i, p. 201, 234. T he 
truth ſeems to be, his acquittal was an act of juſtice, the removing him a ſtroke 
of policy. At the beginning of the former war king William rewarded a well. 


timed temerity. At the opening of this queen Anne poniſhed an. ill-timed ean · 


tion. N London Gazette, No. 3807. Complete hiſtory of Europe for 


1702, p. 137). r The more this ſcheme is conlidered, and che better it is 


e 


ane, the more it will be admired, © | N 8 


PP" , | wo Ov. 


inclined -1 
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und — were alarmed, the Itatian ſtates pas 101 2 
timidated; in ſhorty i it every where emboldened thoſe who were 
to the high albes to; deglare, and on the other hind | 


heightened; the fears of thoſe who, but lor Pe would kave 
1 the intereſt of king Philip. 182 Tr + Hen * PL 
Seren the red 3 RIEL My Georg W . obs 


dess dei fbf bib rig the take of era lated; | 


as before; general of the land- forces, and the Duteh having 
joined the fleet with their ſquadroh, which had alſo its quota of 


troops on board, the admiral: hoiſted the union flag on board 


the Royal Sovereign on the thirtieth of May, 1762; and on 
the firſt of June; his royal highnets the prince of Denmark dined 
on board the admiral; and took à view of the fleet and army, 
which was ſoot in a condition to fail*, Belides Sir George 


5 Rooke; there were the following flags, viz. vice-admiral Hop- 
ſon, who: carried a red flag at the fore · top- maſt- head of the 


Prince George; rear-admiral Fairbourne, whio carried the 
white at the mizen - top · maſt head of the St. George; and rear- 
admiral Gray don, who carried the blue flag in the fame man- 

ner in the Triumph. There were five Dutch flags, biz. two 


lieutenant-admirals, two vice-admirals, and : a rear. The ſtrength | 
of this fleet confifted in thirty Engliſh; and twenty Dutch ſhips of 


the line; excluſive of ſmall veſſels and tenders, which made in 
all about 160 fail. As to the troops, the Engliſh conſiſted of | 


: 1 — 17 5 and the WOT: ow boa 35, in r all I 3801 * 


Ot 


8 I 1 8 hiſtory of his own times, El 8. p. 373, 330. . 5 hiſtory of 
the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 289. Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. chap. x. London 
Gazette, NO, 3816, 3820, See alfo an impartial account of all the material 
tranſaQions, of the grand fleet and land fortes, from their firſt ſetting out from 
Spithead, June zgth, till his grace the duke of Ormond's arrival, at Deal, No- 
vember 7th, 1702, in which is included a particular relation of the expedition 
at Cadiz; and the glorious vitory at Vigo, by an officer that was mann 
thoſe actions, London, 1703. to. 

, © That this was a very great force, and that the public had e to frame 
ſanguine expectations to themſelves, as to its ſueceſs, all the world muſt allow: 
dut, on the other hand, out expectations ought never to prejudice us fo far, as 

to reſolve.not to be ſatisfied with a juſt account of their diſappointment. Biſhop 
Burnet ſays, that Sir George Rooke- ſpoke coldly of the expedition before he 
failed; and this he tells ns, to prove that Sir George intended to do the enemy 


do hurt. But the miſchicf lies here, that Sir George fuſpeQed they ſhould do 
Wenn: - B no 


fort of St. Catharine, and Port St. 28 00 to inen 2 
| nearer approach to Cadiz v. 


5 ter to don Scipio de Brancacio, the governor, whom the duke 


i 4 . of 
* 
* * x * . [4 4 d 
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On the nineteenth of June, the fleet weighed from Spithead, 


and came 10 an anchbr at St. Helen's, - On the twenty-ſecond, 


the two rear-admirals, Fairbourne and Graydon, were detach- 
ed with a ſquadron of thirty Engliſh and Duteh ſhips, with in- 
ſtructions firſt to look into the Groyne, and in caſe there were 


any French ſhips there, to block them up ; but if not; to cruize 
ten or twelve leagues N. W. off Rog b they mould 


de joined by dhe fen... 1 TH 


On the tenth of Auguſt the ins ches the: ne es 
where the next day they held a council of war. On the twelfth 


they came before Cadiz, and anchored at the diſtance of two 
leagues from the city, Sir Thomas Smith, quarter-maſter-gene- 


ral, having viewed and ſounded the ſhore on the backſide of 


the iſle of Leon, in which Cadiz ſtands, and reported, that 


there were very convenient bays to make a deſcent: the duke 
of Ormond vehemently inſiſted in a council of war, upon land- 


ing in that iſle, in order to make a fudden and vigorous attack 


upon the town, where the conſternation was ſo great, that in 
all probability the enterprize would have ſueceeded; but ſeveral 


of the council, eſpecially the ſea: officers, oppoſing the duke's 


motion, it was reſolved, that the army ſhould firſt take the 


The next day the duke of Ormond ſent a tramped with a ew 


had known. in the Spaniſh ſervice, in the laſt confederate war: 
but in anſwer to the letter, inviting him to ſubmit to the houſe 
of Auſtria, Brancacio declared, he would acquit himſelf ho- 


I Ny of the. truſt ahve was e in him by * king*, On 


the 


no great good, bebanſe tf this ii was of 2 Jonbeful n nature · for on the one 


hand they were er joined to ſpeak to the Spaniards as friends, and at the fame 


time were ordered to act againſt them as foes. 

u Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 619. The . hiſtory of Europe for 
1702, p. 279. London Gazette, No. 3821. | 

w Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 290. Angie of an Kine, 


vol. 1. p. 79. London Gazette, No. 3842, 3843. 


* The reader will be better ſatisfied as to this matter, if he confiles the col- 
lections of Lamberti, tom. ii. p. 231. When the duke of Ormond fummoned 


| fort St. Catharine, he declared, that if the governor did not accept his terms, 
He * be _ and none of his Ls receive h To this the go+ 


: BM nor | 


oz) Gbr ANNE. 1 6 
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in the bay of Bulls, above a mile on the left of St. Catharine's 


| forts the cannon of which fired on his men all the while, but 


with little execution J. The firſt that landed were twelye hun- 
dred grenadiers, led by brigadier Pallant, and the carl of Don- 
negall; they were obliged to wade to the ſhore, and were all 
very wet when they reached it. In the mean time captain Jum» 
per in the Lenox, and ſome Engliſh and Dutch light frigates» 
kept firing on the horſe that appeared near the coaſt, and "ny 


were ſoon after repulſed by the Engliſh foot *. 


The dube of Ormond, as ſoon as the troops were landed, ſent 
to ſummon fort St. Catharine but the governor replied, he had 
cannon mounted, with powder and ball ſufficient to receive him. 


On the ſixteenth the whole army marched to a camp marked 
out for them near La Rotta, a town within a league of the 


place, where they landed, from which moſt of the inhabitants 
were fled; but ſtrict orders being given againſt plundering, mas» 
ny of them returned; and, had the Spaniards given due atten- 
tion to the duke's declaration, publiſhed at his firſt coming on 


the Spaniſh coaſt, they needed not to We been in any conſter- 
. nation. 5 | 


The duke of Cond 3 left a 3 of 33 RIPE" 
men in La Rotta, marched on the twentieth of Auguſt towards 
Port St. Mary's, Some ſquadrons of Spaniſh horſe, about fix 
hundred in number, fired upon the duke's advanced guards, and 
killed nme We n _— the . 


vember . with abs nd | juice, « 7 That if he muſt be hanged, it was 
« all one to him, whether by the duke of Qrmond, or the governor of Cadiz 1 


„ and therefore he deſired leave to fend to him for his orders, which was re- 
« fuſed.” Theſe quick proceedings, inſtead of drawing the Spaniards to declare 

for the houſe of Auſtria, rendered them averſe to it. At leaſt, this was Sir 
George Rooke's ſentiment, who did all he could to ſerye the common cauſe 


without provoliug the people of that n whom his ioſtruftions directed him 


to protect. 


y The ts hiſtory of. Eutope for $7502, [3 312, 313. W vol 15 


London Gazette, No. 3845. 


1 Mercure hiſtorigue et politiqne, pour Panne 170, ol li. p. 433. The 
prince of Heſſe d' Armſtadt was the principal mover of this expedition. He per · 
ſuaded the miniſters at Vienna, London, and the Hague, having firſt perſuaded 
himſelf, the Spaniards in general were zealous for the houſe of Auſtria, The 
9 by no means made this good, as the duke and admiral found, 


B 2 bat 


1 WAVNL HISTORY. 


but retired on the approach of the Engliſh grenadiers, of whom 
a detachment under colonel Pierce, of the guards, were ſont te 
take fort St. Catharine; which they did, and made a hundred 
and twenty Spaniards prifoners of war The duke entered 
Port St. Mary? s, attended by moſt of the general officers, © 
Sir Henry Bellaſis, Heutenant-general ; the earl of Portmore, 
Sir Charles O'Hara, and baron Spaar, majors-general ; colonel 
Seymour, colonel Lloyd, colonel Matthews, colonel Hamitton, 
and colonel Pallant, now brigadiers-geveral: 2 and notwith- 
ſtanding the ſtrict orders the duke had iſſued againſt plunder, 
there was a very great failing in the execution of 'them, for 
which Sir Henry Bellaſis and Sir Charles O'Hara were put un- 
der arreſt» When they came to England, Bellaſis was diſ- 
miſſed the ſervice; z and wean nie eſcaped public A, 
: he did not private. * 
Mx. Methuen, ber majeſty s envoy in Portugal, i in a letter to 
the duke of Ormond, dated Auguſt the firſt,” gave this whole- 
ſome advice concerning the conduct of the army: that the point 
| of greateſt importance, was, to infinuate to the Spaniards, and 
ſhew by their proceedings, that they came not as enemies to 
Spain, but only to free them from France, and give them aſſiſ. 
+ tance to eſtabliſh themſelves under the government of the houſe 
of Auſtria. It being found too difficult to approach Cadiz | 
while the Spaniards were in poſſeſſion of Matagorda fort, over 
: againſt the Puntal, it was ordered to be attacked, and a battery 
of four pieces of cannon erected againſt j it 3 but upon every fir- 
ing, the guns f ſunk into the ſands, and after a fruitleſs attempt, 
the deſign Was. given over, and the troops ordered to imbark, 
| which was done accordingly, with intention to make the beſt of 
their way home ©. 5 The Spaniards did indeed endeavour to di- 
ſturb them in their retreat, but with very little ſucceſs ; a de- 
tachment of Engliſh and Dutch troops, under the command of 
colonel Fox, having quickly repulſed them, with the loſs of a 
Few of their Maite, who were the moſt forward. in the attack, 


2 *Burnet's hiſtory of tis own times, 'vell it, p. 337. Oldmixon's g ue of the 
Stuarts, val, ii. p. 290. Burchet's naval hiftory, p. 620, 6217. 
bd Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 30. London Gazette, No. 3847. 


© Burchet's naval biſtcry, p. 622, 623. The complete Wy of wee for | 


7708 p-. 349. London Gaze ite, No. 3850, * 
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hich diſcouraged the reſt ſo, that few or none of out people - 


— 


you loſt in getting aboard their ſhips4, | 
In moſt of our hiſtorians, the Cadiz enen is eden as 


not much to the reputation of the nation in general, and of Sir 


George Rooke in particular. Asto the diſorders at St. Mary's, 


of which we ſhall hear much more in another place, they did 
not at all affect Sir George Rooke, who had nothing to do 
with them, not was ever charged with them. That he did not 


purſue with great eagerneſs the burning the ſhips, e or deſtroying 
the place, has indeed been imputed to him as an act of bad con- 


duct. Biſhop Burnet charges him with it flatly, and ſays, that, 
before he went out, he had in a manner determined not to do 


the enemy much burt e. 1 believe this prelate ſpoke as he 


thought; dut as to Sir George, I am thoroughly perſuaded that 


when he went out, and while he was out, he intended Ring. 


more or leſs, than to obey his inſtructions. 


As to the ſpirit of theſe, we may eaſily 9055 is at it hom the 


paſſage in Mr. Methuen's letter, before cited, which very fully 


ſhews, that this expedition was originally concerted on a ſuppo=- 
ſition, that the Spaniards had a natural affection for the houſe 
of Auſtria, and would join with us in their fayour againſt the 
French. But in this it ſeems we were miſtaken ; and yet it was 


not thought proper to make this concluſion too haſtily, eſpecially 


after what paſſed at Port St. Mary's, which, conſidering the 
diſpoſition of the nation, might be preſumed to have provoked 


the Spaniards to a degree. not to be appeaſed by all the fine 


words we gave them in our manifeſtof. A candid reader will 
therefore eaſily diſcern the true reaſon of Sir George's conduct. 
He thou ght i it madneſs to expoſe the lives of the uy! s ſubjects, 


d The truth of the matter was, | that 5 e found Cadiz in a much 


better ſituation than they expected, themſelyes worſe received than they hoped, 


and the general officers ſo much divided in their opinions, that a retreat was 
thought more adviſable than ary other meaſure in a council of war. If Sie 

George Rooke, before he put to ſea, foreſaw any of the difficulties they then met 
with, few people at this time of dav, I believe, think ſuch a foreſight a diſcredit 
to him, either as a ſtateſman or an admiral. As to his own conduct, he was cal» 


led to an account for it before the houſe of lords, and, as we ſhall ſee elſewhere, 


tefended it ſo well, that no imputation could be fixed mae bin. 
Hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 330. 


where 
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. where they might be ſpared to better advantage ; and en 
Was not over fond of burning towns, and cutting throats, to con- 

vince the Spaniards of our hearty affection for them; which, 
however, was the language of our declarations and his inſtruc- 
tions s. Mr. Oldmixon therefore concludes, after a candid re- 
lation of facts, very juſtly, and like a man of honour, that how- 
ever the nation's expectations might be diſappointed in the Ca- 
diz expedition, yet there was nothing blameable in the conduct, 
either of the duke of Ormond or Sir George Rooke *. Foreign 


writers do the ſame juſtice to our commanders, and even ſuch 


| of thoſe authors as are viſibly i in the French intereſt; ſo that af 


we decide according to evidence, it is impoſlible for us to join in 
that clamour, which diſcontented people raiſed upon this occa» 
While the admiral was intent on bringing the fleet and forces 
ſafely home, providence put it in his power to do his country a 
more ſignal and effectual ſervice, than even the taking of Cadiz 
would have been. Captain Hardy, who commanded her majeſ- 
n ſhip the Pembroke, was {ent to water in Lagos bay, where 


8 This is tho 8 of Sir Gees Rooke $ 3 9 3 hoaſs of lords, 
who inquired into this affair, and addreffcd the queen, that the duke of Ormond 
and Sir George Rooke might tay the whole tranſaction before them, which was 


done in the beginning of the next year, and what I have offered in the text, is on- 


y to avoid repetitions. A more ditiaQ account of the loquiry ml afterwards 
He found in the memoirs of Sir George Rooke., 

nm kh Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 292. The reader will . that I lay 
hold of every opportunity of doing juſtice to our hiſtorians, and therefore, I hope 
will. believe, that whenever I differ with them, it is purely out of reſpect to 


i The French hiftorians ſay, that the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, whom the 
emperor had appointed general and commander in chief of ſuch Spaniards as 
ſhould manifeſt their fidelity to the houſe of Auſtria, did little or no ſervice by 

the violent memorials which he publiſhed, filled with perſonal reproaches and 
warm threats againſt ſuch as adhered to king Philip, At firit, however, it is 
admitted, that the Spaniards did not ſhew any great zeal for their new prince; 
but after they were provoked by the barbaritics committed at the port of St. Mary, | 
they loſt all patience, and fought with ſuch bitterneſs and indignation, as is 
ſcarce to be expreſſed. The ſame hiſtorians ſay, that the duke of Ormond, 
and his forces, when they attacked Matagorda fort, were expoſed to a prodigi- 
dus fire from the place, while they were able to form no better battery than two 
figld pieces, and two ſmall mortars, the ground being ſo ſwampy, as not to bear 
heavy artillery. Hiſtoire militaire, t tom. Wh p. 702. Limieres, tom. iii. p. ror. 
e tom. ili. p. 544 F 


he 
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he died: from his converſation with the nd conſul, 


- who induſtriouſly ſought it in order to boaſt of their good for- 
tune, that they had lately received great news, though he would 


not tell him what it was '*. Soon after arrived an expreſs from 


| Liſbon, with letters for the prince of Heſſe and Mr. Methuen; 


which, when he was informed they were no longer on board 
the fleet, he refuſed to deliver, and actually carried them back 
to Liſbon. In diſcourſe, however, he told captain Hardy, that 
the galleons, under the convoy of a French ſquadron, put into 


Vigo the fixteenth of September. Captain Hardy made what 
haſte he could with this news to the fleet, with which, how- 
ever, he did not meet until the third of October, and even then 

| the wind blew ſo hard, that he found it impoſſible to ſpeak with 
the admiral till the fixth, when * en bn ol a he | 
had heard I. 


- Upon this Sir, Mm called. a e ab war eee 


cod of the Englifſh and Dutch flag- officers, by whom it was 


reſolved to fail, as expeditioufly as poſſible, to the port of Vigo, 


and attack the enemy. In order to this, ſome ſmall veſſels were 
detached to make a diſcovery of the enemy's force, which was 


done effectually by the Kent's boat; and the captain underſtood 


that Monſ. Chateau -Renault's ſquadron of French men of war, 


and the Spaniſh galleons, were all in that harbour; but the 
wind blowing a ſtorm, drove the fleet to the Seren as fad 
as Cape Finiſterre, and it came not before the place till th 


deventh he Wer ® . ne! into the dane was not 


* cid Mone on bis arrival in England, was preſented to the queen, who 
was pleaſed to confer the honour of knighthood on him, in conſideration of his 
good ſervice, in gaining and giving to admiral Rooke the intelligence, which was 
the occafin of the great ſucceſs at Vigo, London Gazette, Ne. 3858, 

1 Memoirs pour Phiſtoire d'Eſpagne, par le marquis de St. Philippe, vol. i. 
p. 185. This bad bebaviour had a tercible effect, for it gave the Spaniards an 
idea, that they were to have to do with an impious, drunken, and debauched peo · | 
ple, wittiout morals, and without diſcipline. © 

m After reading this account, it muſt ſurprize any man to ad He biſhop 
Burnet charges the admiral with want of diligence, negleCt of duty, and a diſlike 
to this ſervice; when nothing can be plainer, than that ke acted throughout the 


whole of this buſineſs, with all imaginable vigour; and that, if he had been in- 
elined to do otherwiſe, he had the fAreſt OY that could . ſlibly have of, 
fered, for avoiding or delaying the NA 5 


above 
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above three quarters of a mile over, with a battery of eight braſs} 
and twelve iron guns on the north fide; and on the ſouth 
was a platform of twenty braſs guns, and twenty iron guns, 
as alſo a ſtone fort, with à breaft-work and deep trench before. 


it, ten guns mounted, and five hundred inen in it. There was, 


from one fide of the harbour to the other, a ſtrong boom com 
poſed of ſhips-yards and top- maſts, faſtened together with three 


| inch+rope, very thick, and underneath with hanſers and 'cas 


| bles. The top-chain at each end was "moored to a ſeventy: 


pun ſhip, the one was called the Hope, which had been taken 


from the Engliſh, and the other was the Bourbone 5. Withiti 
the boom were mbored five ſhips, of berween'ſrxty and ſeventy 


guns each, with their broadſides fronting the entrance of the 


paſſage; ſo as that they-might fire at oy ſnip that e near this 


boom, forts, and platform 9. 


The admirals removed the flags from the 80 dur hed. 


. being all too big to go in. 
Sir George Rooke went out of the Royal Sovereign into the 


Somerſet; admiral Hopſon out of the Prince George into the 


Torbay; admiral Fairbourne out of the St. George into the Eſ- 


ſex; and admiral Graydon out of the Triumph, into the Nor- 


thumberland. A detachment of fifteen Engliſh, and ten Dutch 


Ef were MOT to "gs rams the ſervice Ap); 


men of war, with all their fire-ſhips, e and \bomb-yeſ- 


* 


: | TEE A 3 ; | 
* e. , 4 


u . hiſtoire es de Last W. tom. iii. p. 77). k As de Lanta: 


Crux reflections milit aires et politiques, tom. vii. p. 93, 94. Memoires pour 


ſervir a Phiſtoire d Eſpagne, par le marquis de St. Philippe, vol. i. p. 201=—209, 
o The French writers are very copious in their deſcription of the meaſures ta- 
ken by the French admiral for the defence of the fleet; and indeed it muſt be al- 


lowed that the diſpoſition was as good as the place would admit. The count de 


Chateau- Renault vas a very gallant and experienced officer; and if, as theſe wri- 


ters ſay, his reputation was heightened by this aceident, then it plainly proves, 


that our officers acted as well as men could be expected to act. Hiſtoire militaite; 


tom. iii. p. 7:7, Rapin Thoyras me, tom, xi. 5. 487. Memoires hiſto- 


riques, et chronologiques. 


* 


p It is perfectly clear from, his manner je Pe on this attack, that | Sir George 
Rcoke had the honour of his country as much at heart as any man could have ; ; 
and it is very ſtrange, that among ſo many obſervations, no body ſh-uld take 
notice of the great prudence ſhewn in the forming this diſpoſition, and the cou- 
rage and alacrity of the admirals in quitting the large ſhips, that they might 
have a ſhafe in the danger, as well as in the repu:ation of this ation, If it had 

miſcarried, 
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ondz Ito facilitate this attack, luinldd> orr 
che fouth<lide of the river, at the diſtance of about fix miles 
from Vigo, two thouſand five hundred men; then lord Shan- 
non at the head of five hundred men, attacked a lone fort at 
the entrance of the harbour, and having made himſelf maſter of 
à platform of forty pieces of cannon, the French governor, 


Monſ. Sozel, ordered the gates of the place to be throwẽn open, 


with a reſolution to have forced his way through the Engliſh 


troops. But though there was great bravery, yet there was but 
very little judgment in this action; for his order was no ſooner 


obeyed, than the grenadiers entered the place ſword in hand, 


and forced the garriſon, conſiſting of French and Spaniards; in 


number about three hundred and fifty, to ſurrender priſoners 
of war 4. This was a conqueſt of the laſt importance, and ob- 


tained much ſooner than the enemy expected, who might other- 


body of at leaſt ten thouſand men; under the command of the 
prince of Brabangon. It was likewiſe of prodigious conſequence 
in reſpect to the fleet, fince our ſhips would have * exceſſive- 


ly galled by the fire from that platform and fort . 


As ſoon; therefore, as our flag was ſeen gying from the 


place, the ſhips advancedy/and'vice-admiral Hopſon in the Tor- 


bay, crowding all the ſail he could, ran directly againſt the 


boom, broke it, and then the Kent, with the reſt of the ſqua- 


dron, Engliſh: and Dutch entered the harbour. The enemy 
made a prodigious fire upon them,; both from their ſhips and 
n. on e till the n was MO 255 our een 


o 1 1 


miſcartied, we thoula have had! lac PIE: on Pt -dwoirat' ads in 
this matter; and, methinks; it is a little hard to paſs in ſilence this eatraordi- 
nary mark of his conduct, and leave it to be commended as it is by the Dutch 
hiſtorians only; as if they alone knew how to value merit, and we were cog 
cerned only to leſſen and traduce it. 

4 The duke of, Ormond, though lame of as gout; mated all the. _.. 
through bad roads, at the head of the troo Lord viſcount Shannon wha 
commanded the attack, diſtinguiffied Mantel e exceedingly, and all the officers 
and Forces in general, behaved with the utmoſt ſpirit and intrepidity. 

r The French writers ſay, that at the fitſt appeatance of the duke of Or- 


mond's grenadiers, the Spaniſh militia, threw down their arms, and fled ; and 


they likewiſe admit, that they forced thee. way on the e the gate, as is 
e in our accounts. 
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who ſceing the execution done by their guns on the fleet, he- 
| haved with incredible reſolution, In the mean time, one of 
the enemyꝰs fire · ſhips had laid the Torbay on board, and had 
eertainly burnt her, but that luckily: the fire · hip had a great 
quantity of ſnuff on board, which extinguiſhed the flames when 
me came to blow up: yet the vie · admiral did not abſolutely | 
eſcape. Her fore - top- maſt was ſhot by the board, moſt of the 
fails burnt or fcorched, the fore- yard conſumed: to a coal, the 
larboard ſnrowds, fore and aft; burnt at the dead eyes, ſeveral 
ports blown off the hinges, her larboard-ſide intirely ſeorched, 
one hundred and fifteen men killed and drowned; of whom 
about fixty jumped overboard, as ſoon as they were grappled: 
by the fire · ſnip. The vice · admiral, when he found her in this 
ee went on nee anne 0 bees his mg 
there . n * 
In the mean time en William Babe in as Afto- 
ciation, a ſhip: of ninety guns, lay with her broadſide to the 
battery, on the left of the harbour, which was ſoon difabled; 
and captain Francis Wyvill, in the Barfleur, a ſhip of the fame. 
force, was ſent to batter the fort on the other fide, which was 
a very dangerous and: troubleſome. ſervice, ſinee the enemy's 
ſhot pierced the ſhip through and through, and for ſome time 
he durſt not fire a gun, becauſe our troops were between him 
and the fort; but they foon drove the enemy from their poſt," 
and then the ſtruggle was between the French firing, and our 
men endeavouring to ſave their ſhips and the gatleons. In this 
_ diſpute the Aſſociation had her main-maſt ſhot, two men killed, 
the Kent had her fore-maſt ſhot, and the boatſwain wounded ; 
the. Barſſeur had her main-maſt ſhot, two men killed, and two 
wounded'; the Mary had her bowſprit ſhot -. Of the troops 
there were only two lieutenants and thirty men killed, and four 
fuperior officers wounded ; 2 RIOT incontiderable tofs, confider- 


| s Burcher s naval biſt. py "I Complete bid. of . for x 702, p. 388, 
Oldmixon' 5 hift. of the Stuarts, vol. ii, p. 207. 

t It is very apparent from this account, that the ation was entremely RG. 
and that all who were concerned in it, did their duty; and if we conſider how | 
many attempts of the ſame kind failed in the former reign, and with how 
ſmall a loſs this great action was atchieved, we ſhall be fatisfied that all cur ad- 
: 'mirals deferved the higheſt commendat ions. 


ing 
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Ang that the ebeny had fifteen French men of war, two kri- 
gates, and a ire-ſhip, burnt, ſunk, or taken; as were alſo ſe- 
venteen galleons. As for the partichlars/ of the enemy's loſs, 
and of what we gained by this great 8 . are account- 
= for at the bottom of the page . 

This event gave a great deal of trouble to the Patis gazerteer: 
when he firſt ſpoke of this misfortune he affirmed, that all the 
plate was carried on ſhore, and ſecured, and that we had five 
men of war ſank in the attack. Afterwards he retracted the 
firſt part of the tale, and owned that a little {liver was taken; 
but then he added, that nine of our ſhips were wrecked in their 
return, and all their men loſt; which ſhews how great an im- 
Reon this ys wide 1 _ who had the direction of 19 5 


1 French ſhips taken, burnt, nnd ; 5 et of guns. 


| Ins Wap I' Eſperance, „ 
Ships burnt. No. e # h 06 
Le Fort, _ 76 | SFR 
L' Enflame, AMA 64 | 3 284 
Le Prudent, nn n | „ 
%%»ͤ / TART ̃ ⁊⅛²md m Wakes her das Purch. , | 
La Dauphin 46 Le Bourbon, 1 +. 40 
L*Enterprenant, = x; 22 Le Superbe, 33 „ 
„„, . ns 
eee ä r ede 
in OR. CE | 334 Le Voluntaire, +» 48 
Le Fayori, a fire · ſnip, „5 he, Triton, „ 
Eight . 1 f | „ 
PS AY =” 
Taken by Ge mo; an ve Total, ſhips, 242. guns, 960 
home. C 
Ls Prot. 3 = | 
Mo Firme, 5 - 5 Rd 5 


Six neee were » token by che Englith, und five by the Duteh, ah fank 4. 
As to the wealth on board the galleons, we never had any exact account of it. 
It is certain, that the Spaniſh and French ſhips had been twenty-five days in 
Vigo harbour, before the fee arrived there, in which time, they de- 
barked the beſt part of the plate and rich goods, and ſent them up the coun- 
try. The galleons had on board when they arrived, twenty millions of pieces 
of eight, beſides merchandize, which was thought of equal value. Of the 
ſilver, fourteen millions were ſaved, of the goods about five. Four millions 
of plate were deſtroyed, with ten millions of merchandize; and about two 
millions in filver, and five in Loads, were brought away WH the n and 
Dutch, 


C2 5 gazette. 
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gazette... Father Daniel gives a pretty fair-account-of this chat 
ter, and a late French hiſtorian very candidly owns, that by 
this blow the nayal power of France was ſo deeply * 
Ws. that ſhe. never recovered it during the war . 
There were certain circumſtances. attending this, de 
ours at Vigo, which heightened its luſtre. not a little. Our 
ſtateſmen, had all along kept their eyes upon the galleons, and 
| had actually fitted out a ſquadron on purpoſe to intercept them, 
under the command of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. Orders likewiſe 
had been ſent to Sir George Rooke, by the earl of Notting - 
ham, which never reached him; and after all their precautions, 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's ſquadron would ſcarce have been ſtrong 
enough to have undertaken ſo dangerous an enterprize. Yet 
| biſhop Burnet, not at all dazzled with the brightneſs of this ex- 
ploit, tells us, that Sir George Rooke performed this ſervice 
very unwillingly, and did not make the uſe of it he might have 
done; in which, no doubt, he was impoſed on, ſince the fact, 
upon which he grounds it, is certainly falſe *. 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel arrived on the ſixteenth of Oftober, 
as the troops were imbarking, and the admiral left him at Vigo, 
with orders to ſee the French men of war, and the galleons 
that we had taken, and that were in a condition to be brought 
to England, carefully rigged, and properly ſupplied with men. 
He was likewife directed to burn ſuch as could not be brought 
home, and to take the beſt care he could to prevent embezzle- 
ments; and having appointed a ſtrong ſquadron for this ſer- 
vice, the admiral, with the reſt of the fleet, and one of the 
Spaniſn galleons, ſailed home, and arrived in the Downs, on 
bay ſeventh of a 1702, from e the great ſhips 


w See the nie hiſtory of Wa ſor the year 1102, p. 291“ 

x If Sir George Rooke had been ſo negligent as the bimop makes him, we 
had certainly never heard of the Spaniſh fleet at Vigo at all; for though the 
biſhop ſays, that the admiral ſent to none of the ports, (whereas expreſſes 
| were ſent to them all from Liſbon), yet the matter of fact is clearly this, that 
Sir George ſeat captain Hardy to Lagos bay, and there he met wi: h the only | 
expreſs that was ſent from Liſbon ; ſo that here we have a charge, not oniyx 
without N but directly in the teeth of proof. Burchet's naval hiſt. p. 629. 

Burnet's iſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 3 32. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the 
N oa ti. p. 291, 292. Annals of queen Anne, vol. i. Þ. 134, 135. 
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pere, is the middle 0 the ys fent a to cha. | 


tham J. „ 5 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, i in the ſpace of a als nt the "ary 


men of war, and other prizes, into the beſt condition poſlible ; 


took out all the lading from a galleon, which was made prize 


by. the Mary, and brought along wich bim the Dartmouth, 
which had been taken from us in the laſt war, and was now _ 


made prize by captain Wyvill; but as there was another ſhip 


of that name in the navy, this prize was called the Vigo. He 


alſo took out of the French ſhips that were run on ſhore, fifty - 


| braſs guns, and brought off ſixty more from the forts and bat- 


teries; after which, on the twenty: fourth of October, he ſet 
fire to the ſhips. be could not bring away. The next day he 
left Vigo, but it proving calm, he anchored in the channel 
between that port and Bayonne, where he ſent ſeveral: priſon- 


ers. on ſhore with a flag of truce, and had ours | returned in 


their ſtead *, ; 
On the REY ARS of October, he was again oder fail, 
intending to have paſſed through the north channel; but the 


wind taking him ſhort, he was obliged to paſs through that 


which lies ta the ſouth, where the galleon, which was the. 
Monmouth's prize, ſtruck upon a rock, and foundered ; but 
there being ſeveral frigates on each fide of her, all her men 
were ſaved except two. He was the very ſame day joined by 
the Dragon, a fifty-gun ſhip, commanded by captain Holyman, 
which had been attacked by a French man of war. of much 
greater force, and the captain and twenty-five men killed ; but 
his lieutenant fought her bravely, and at laſt brought her ſafe 
into the fleet. In their paſſage they had extreme bad weather, 
and though the Naſſau had the good fortune to make a very 
rich prize, which was coming from Morlaix, yet that veſſel 
foundered the next morning, and the weather was then ſo bad, 
that the ſquadron ſeparated, every ſhip ſhifting for itſelf; though + 


Y Columna roltrats, p. 275. Boyer s life of queen Anne, p- 3. London 
Gazette, No. 3860. 


2 This ſquadron, ſailed from Spithead, the 29th of. September, 1702, = 
Grorge Rooke zrrived in the Downs, November 7th; and Sir Cloudefley failed 
the 25th of October, from Vigo, and arrived on the tenth of November, off 


| 2 Ile of * Sce the Lond. Guy: Ne. 3861. 
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all had the good luck to get ſafe to England, but in very That 


| ne condition“. 

We hive now attended the grand fleet throughout the FER 
expedition, and are next to mention what was performed by 
ſeveral detachmetits made for particulat ſervices: Among theſe 
the ſquadron commanded by captain John Leake, claims the 
firſt notice. On the twenty- fourth of June, 1702, he received 


inſtructions from his royal highnefs, to proceed to Newfound - 
land, with a ſmall ſquadron, in order to protect the trade, an- 
toy the enemy, and bring the home ward- ound ſhips under his | 


convoy. He failed in purſnance of theſe inſtructions, and ar- 
rived in Plymouth Sound, on the twenty-ſecond of July, where 


having gained the beſt intelligence he could, as to the ſtate of 


our own affairs, and of thoſe of the enemy, he fo effectually 
purſued the deſign on which he came thither, that by the end 
of October he found himſelf ready to proceed with the home- 


ward-bound ſhips for England, having taken twenty-nine ail of 


the enemy, and burnt two. Of theſe, three were laden with 
ſalt, twenty-five with fiſh, and one from Martinico with ſugar 


and molaſſes, eight of which fell into the hands of the Exeter, 


nine were taken by the Medway, four by the Montague, as 


many by the Litchfield, three by the Charles-galley, and one 


by the Reſerve. Beſides which, he burnt and deſtroyed all the 
fiſhing-boats and ſtages, We. at Trepaſſy, St. Mary's, Colonet, 
great and little St. Lawrence's, and the iſland of St. Peter's at 
the entrance of Fortune-bay, being all very conſiderable eſta- 
bliſhments of the French in Newfoundland, and of the great- 
eſt importance for carrying on their fiſhery there, and breed - 


ing their ſeamen. At the latter of theſe places, there was a 


ſmall fort of fix guns, which he totally demoliſhed: after all 


which extraordinary ſucceſs, he ſailed home ſafely, though the 


weather was bad, and arrived with the ſquadron under his 
command at Portſmouth, on the tenth of November in the 
{ame year b. 


In this, as in the former war, nothing. gave us or the Dutch 


more diſturbance, than the expeditions made from time to time 


a See the London Gezette, No. 3862, 3863. where it is ſaid, that the remain- 
der of the fleet came in, under the command of Sir Stafford Fairborne. | 
d See the London Gazette, No. 3861. | 


by 
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by the French ſhips at Dunkirk, Where this year they bad! a2 
ſmall ſquadron under the command of the famous monſieur de 
Pointis. This induced his royal highneis to equip a particular 
ſquadron under the command of commodore Beaumont, which, 
had orders in the latter end of the month of June, to fail to 
the mouth of that port, to keep the, French, ſhips eee | 
out. The ſtates-· general had, for the ſame purpoſe, à much. 
ſtronger ſquadron, under the command of rear-admiral, Van», 
derduſſen, fon reaſons of great importance, as, they. apprehend- 
ed ʒ though it afterwards appeared, that bogs 2 French kept ſeven. 
or eight ſhips there purely to amufe us, and the Dutch, and to 
keep us in perpetual, motion. According to the informations 
| we had here, the French were ſometimes ſaid to have a deſign, 
of intercepting our homeward-bound ſhips: from Sweden and. 
Ruſſia; according to others, they. meditated a deſcent upon 
Scotland; and a great deal of pains ane dense it malt * to 
guard againſt both, theſe, deſignss. 


On the otber hand, the Dutch, who almays Net, how © 


felves on having the beſt and earlieſt intelligence, were tho- 
roughly ſatisfied, that the Dunkirk fquadron was not intended 
to attack us, but them; and that the true ſcheme of the French 
was, to make a deſcent upon Zealand; to which. purpoſe they 
had likewiſe infortnation, that a body of eight thoufand land- 
forces was aſſembled. near Oſtend. Full of apprehenſions on 
this account, they. re · inforced their ſquadron before Dunkirk to 
eighteen men of war of the line, and ſent vice - admiral Evert- 
zen to command it. This officer found himſelf fo ſtrictly tied 
up by his inſtructions, that he could not afford any affiſtance to 
our commodore, when; in purſuance to orders from home, he 
ſent to demand it. However, after ſeveral months fruitleſs at- 
tendance, and frequent informations given to the earl of Not- 
| tingham, that. the French were at ſea, and gone here and gone 
there, it ad laſt appeared, that commodore Beaumont had been 
all the while f in the 17 85 who affirmed 1 in his letters, that they 
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0 The 1 POR of. 8 for 1704, p. . benin 

4 Burchet's naval hiſt, p. p. 635. Memoirs of John du Box: d. 35. Lond. 

2 Gua. No. 3857, In all probability the French themſclves were the authors of 
3 f theſe 
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lt may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that, in the beginning of 
1702, died the famous John du Bart. He was a native of 


Dunkirk, as ſome ſay, though others alledge that he was born 


at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, but being carried over a child; was 
bred up from his infaney in the ſea - ſervice at Dunkirke. This 
is certain, that his mother was an Engliſh woman, and that he 
ſpent the firſt part of his life in ours and the Dutch ſervice; 
but having nothing but his merit to recommend him, he obtain- 
ed very little, if any, preferment, which diſguſted him ſo much, 
that, upon the breaking out of the former war, he entered into 
the ſervice of France, and roſe there to the command of the 
Dunkirk ſquadron; in which poſt he rendered himſelf ſuffi- 


ciently terrible to the Engliſh and Dutch, by taking more of 
their ſhips, chan UAE 1 WE — French i recap tage. 
„ TEE Te eg 5 Fa Anas wh 


He was fucceeded in command by the Sicus Pointis, vis! had 


taken Carthagena, and whom the French therefore thought it 


he at to ere though RY is certain he n not ether the in 


$4 . 
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theſe) pieces of falſe intelligence, r. N to * 164% us 4% our E Ane . K 


keep up the reputation of this formidable ſqquadron. Thus much indeed was 
true, that the people in Scotland were in a great meaſure diſaſſected, and the 
French, from time to time, promiſed them aſſiſtance from Dunkirk ; but the 
condition of their marine was ſueh, as did not enable them to undertake any 
thing of importance; and indeed the whole ſtrength df the Dunkirk ſquadron 


was altogether inſufficient for performing any of the enterprizes that it was ſup- 


poſed to be deſigned for. In this, therefore, lay the error of our miniſtry, that 
they had not proper intelligence as to the force of that ſquadron, for this 
would have rendered it impoſſible for them to om been played —_ as 11 
were. T 
| © See the complete hiſt. of Europe, for the year 1702, p. 480, 481. +1 
f This dn Bart performed molt of his great exploits by mere dint of We 
ledge. He derived from nature a wonderful genius for maritime affairs, and 
improved this by a ſteady application to them. His perfect acquaintance witli 
all the coaſts, enabled him to perform wonders; becanſe he, generally ſpeaking, 


had to do with men much inferior to him in this kind of ſkill. He was beſides, 


a moſt excellent ſeaman, and never truſted to the care of others, what it was 
in his power to ſee done himſelf. By this means, he kept his ſhips conſtantly 
clean, and in readineſs to go to ſea whenever an .opportunity offered ; and his 
ſagacity and ſucceſs placed him ſo high in the eſteem of Louis XIV. that he 
generally made choice of him for the execution of the moſt difficult enterprizes 
undertaken during his reign; ſuch as the convoying the prince of Conti to Po- 
land, and the eſcorting the tranſports for the intended deſcent on rh 2H in 


duſtry 


1697. 
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babe 8 of his predeceflor.. „But if. we: had. Nos 
thing; but tlie inſtance of this year's trouble and expence, in 
which; rig leſs than thirty of ours and the ſtates- generals ſhips 
vere einployed in watching the Dunkirk ſquadron: it would be 
ſuſfcient to new be abſoliue; neceſſity of keeping that port /in 
its diſmamtiled ſituation, and never permitting the French to gain ; 
by plunderz/ the effects of other people's induſtry; for it is 
impoſſible. any flight commerce carried on thert, in times of 
tranquillity, can make the maritime powers the leaſt amends 
for the riſſꝭ they muſt run; on the breaking out of a war, ſhould _ 
this wer n auer be ee ow Welty in that condition . 
. eace l. ! 32 "4% + 4-58 Is 
+I am now: to. ſpeak. of des! Benbow's akpellition to 1 : 
Weſt Indies, and of his unfortunate death, the memory of 5 


which I could; for the honour of my country, wiſh ſhould be 
buried in oblivibn; but ſince that is impoſſible, I ſhall give the 


faireſt and fulleſt account of the matter that I. am able, ha- 
ving taken all the pains that 1 poſſibly could; to be perfectly in · 
formed of every circumſtance relating to that affair, and h 
be particularly careful to avoid concealing truth on the one ſide, 
and no leſs attentive not to etaggerate it on the other) We 
have already. mentioned the cauſe and the manner of admiral ; 
Benbow's putting to ſea with his ſquadron, which conſiſted of 
two. third; and eight fourth rates. 

He arrived at Barbadoes on the third of Naas. 170 I, 
from whence he ſailed to examine the ſtate of the French, and 
of our own Leeward-iſlands, He found the former in ſome 
confuſion; and the latter in ſo good a ſtate; of. defence, that he 
did not look upon himſelf under any neceſſity of ſtaying, and 
therelsre. ang to Wee Ni NOR he received LO of two 

f | 55 French | 
PT ; 1 bint this, the 1 beequls Gods ONE whe laid a 58 a our com- 
merce, by means of that port, which, they would have us believe, turns in the 
main more to our advantage, than to that of the French, It is certain, however, 
hat ſuch as are of this opinion, have little acquaintance with the maxims of the 


Freneh government, or the attention. that the preſent French miniſtry pay to 
things of this nature; there being perhaps no nation in the world where nicer, 


| Inquiries are made into whatever regards commerce. 


See the Lond. Gaz, 3862, where it is ſaid, that all the ſeamen, as 


| well as the admiral and officers, were ſo well accuſtomed to that climate, that 
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French ſquadrohs being arrived in the Weſt Indies, which 
zlarmed the inhabitants of that ifland and of Bar badoes very 
much. After taking care, as fur as his ſtrength would permit, 
of both places, he formed a defign of attacking Petit Guaras; 
but, before he could execute it) he had intelligente that Mon- 
fieur Ducifſe was in the neighbourhood of Hiſpaniola;-with a 
ſquadron of French ſhips, having an intent to ſettle the aſſiento 
in favour of che Trench. and e g the gh . Denk 
trade for negocs. Mitt oft am os up 

Upon this he detached wert- Alnus! Whetſtone hes purſuit of 
| Him, and on the eleventh of July 1702, he ſailed from Jamaica, 


in order to have joined the rear- admiral: but having intelli- 
gence that Ducaſſe was expected at Leogane, on the north - ide 


of Hiſpaniola, he plied for that port, before which he arrived 
on the twenty-eventh. Not far from the town he perceived 
fſeveral ſhips at anchor, and one under ſail, who ſent out her 
boat to diſcover his ſtrength, which coming too near was ta- 
ken; from the erew of which he learned, that there were fix 
Werchüht ſhips in the port, and that the ſhip they belonged to 
was a man of war of fifty guns, which the admiral preſſed fo 
| hard, that the captain, ſeeing no probability of eſtaping, ran 
the ſhip aſhore, and blew her up. On the twenty- eighth the 
admiral came before the town, where he ſound a thip of about 
eighteen guns hauled under their fortifications, which however 
did riot hinder his burning her. The reſt of the ſhips had failed 
before day, in order to get into a better harbour, viz.- Cal de 
Sac, but ſome of our ſhips, between them and that port took 
three of them, and ſunk a fourth. The admiral, after alarming 
Petit Guavas, which he found it impoſſible to attack, ſailed for 
Donna Maria bay, where he continued till the tenth of Auguft, 
when having received advice, that Monſieur Ducaſſe was ſailed 
for Carthagena, and from thence was to ſail to Porto-Bello, he 
reſolved to follow him, and accordingly failed that day for the 
Spaniſh coaſt of Santa Martha, 
05 
they were . very good health, 2nd not above ten wen fick © in the hoſpital. See 
| alfo Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. chap. v. and the complete hiſtory of Europe 
for 1702, in the appendix. Annals of queen Anne, vol. i. p. 144. | 
i Mercure hiſtorique et politique, 1702. p. 657, where there | is a very end 


d account of his proceedings, — on the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, Ice alſo an 
| acecunt 
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| of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 303. 
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bt ibe nineteenth. in the evening, he diſcovered near that £7 
place, ten ſail of tall ſhips to the weſtward: ſtanding.towards” 
them; he found the: bet part af them to be French men of 
Mar; upon this he made the nſuäl ſignal for a line of battle, 
going away with an eaſy ſail, that his ſternmqꝗſt ſnips wigbt 
come up and join them, the French ſteering along · ſnore under 
their tap · falls Their ſquadrom cunſ ſled oi ſuur ſbipa, from 
ſixty to ſeventy guns, with one great Dutch- buli hip of about 


| thirty or ferry; and there was another full of ſoldiers, the reſt 


ſmall ones, and: a-ſloop. -« Qar:foigates/a-tern/werea long time 
in coming up, and the night advancingy the admiral; ſteered 
along-lide of thie French ; but though he endeavoured to near 
them; yet he intended not to make ene, until che . 
ance Was got a · breaſt of the headmoſt. 
Before he could reach that ſtation, the ee 
in the rear) attempted the Dutch ſhip, the Windſor the;thip 

a-breaſt: of her, ds did alſo the Defiance, and ſoon after, the 
rear · admiral himſelf was engaged, ba ving firft/ received the fire 


ofthe: ſhip which was oppoſite to him but the Defiance and | 


Windſor ſtood no more than two or three 'broadfides, before 
they luft but of gun-ſhot, inſomuch that the two ſternmoſt 
ſhips of the-enemy lay upon the admiral, and galled him verx 


much nor did the ſhips in the rear come up to his aſſiſtance with 


chat Giligenee which might have been expected. From four 
delock until night the fight continued, and though they then left 


off firing, yet the admiral kept them company; and being of 
opinion, that it might be better for the ſervice if he had a neu 


| Inc of bantle, and led himſelf on an zacks; he did fo, and the 


Une of atten then Read enen, 


W ; Fee . r tain Fog, 70 
The Defiance, captain Richard Kirby, -- 64 
The n Wan 12K Wade, 5 5 4 - 54 


aceomnt tot hs peocerdiogs of ed 8 in the Weſt Indies, in the 2p 

pendix to the complete hiſtory of Europe, for the year 2702, drawn up from * 

own journal, p. 315. Lond. Gaz. No. 3865, 3878. _ | 
* Burcher's naval bift. P- 594. Columna roſtrata, p. 298,  Olimixon' s bift, : 
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- 3663, m2 eee pd ala 21; een oY 
The ae 2 peel George Walton, 48 


The Pando, Wt Thomas Hudſon, 48 
The Windſor, Narr John Conſtable, <7} thefts. 48 1 
"8 A Ba me | 10 ae Samuel d 8 - te 8 48 


34 day od emo dt gig huge er: Sto 


— 


fr on Wer W on e he pound - Umſell, very near 
the enemy, with only the Ruby ta aſſiſt him, the reſt of the 
| ſhips lying three, four, or ſive miles a-ſtert. . They had but 
little wind, and though the admiral was within gun · ſnot of the 


_ enemy, yet the latter was ſo civil as not to fire. About two in 
the afternoon, the ſea· breeze began to blow, and then the ene- 


my got into a line, making What ſail they could: and the reſt 
of the ſhips not coming up, the admiral and the Ruby plied 
them with een me Mow _ OOO the wt 
night l. inch 153 16 CO 41S OY: N ail 
On his i eh the! Pre Was 0 the quarter: of 8 
ſecond: ſhip of the enemy's line, within point - blank ſhotʒ but 
the Ruby being a-head of the ſame ſhip, ſhe fired at her, as 


the other ſhip did likewiſe that was a- bead of the admir al, 


The Breda engaged the ſhip that firſt attacked the / Ruby, and 


plied ber ſo warmly, that ſhe was forced to tow off. The ad - 
miral would bave followed her, but the Ruby was in ſuch a 


condition that he could not leaye her. During this engagement 
the rear-ſhip of the enemy's was a-breaſt of the Defiance and 
Windſor, but neither of thoſe ſhips fired a ſingle ſhot®. On the 
twenty-ſecond at day-break, the Greenwich was five leagues 
a-ſtern, N the fignal for n was never e h or 
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| Hence i it appears, that if the Ruby had ook alpine Benbou with the 
zeſt, he could have done nothing; but muſt have been obliged to teturn to Ja- 
daica, which was what his captains aimed at; and if this could have been 
effected, they had in all probabili y carried their point, and the whole blame 


had been thrown-upon the admiral; which ſufficiently demonſtrates. the melit 


. of the gentleman who cum manded the Ruby, viz. the late Sir George Walton, 
who had, however, been tampered with in his turn by the other captains z but 
when he came 10 be ſober, and to conſider the matter better, diſcharged I his duty 
28 became him. 

m Boyer's life of queen FRET p. 48, 49. Mercure kiſtorique, et politique, 
tome 34. P. 210, 2 213. Adcairal Benbow! 5 journal, | ans | 
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gay; about tbice in the aſternben "the wind grove js 5 
which gave the enemy the weather. gage ko. ee e dic 
On the twenty:third! the ene enemy was fix leagues achead, rt a 4 | 

rhe/great Puten wir ſeparated foes them, 5 "At de the enemy 


plank enn . dt r two of ee. each gave wh order 

bis broadkde. er noon they "recovered from e chte enemy a 

| 8 tine-palley, „which they had ta- 
bet er the wel r Eben. he Ruby being diſabled,” the 
admiral ordered her for Port- Royal. The reſt of the ſquadron 
nor came up, and the "enemy being but two miles off, the 
brave admiral was in hopes of doing Tomething at laſt," ant 
therefore conrinued to ſteet after them ; but his Thips „ Crtept 
the Falmouth, were Won a- tern ab at zecke boenenf 
E begin to ſeparate o. od! oc NH gf Siggi en 
On the twenty-fourth, : about two in we morning ey earbe N 
up within call of the ſternmoſt, there being then very little 

wind. The admiral fired a broadfide with double round below, 
and round and' partridge aloft. Ar three clock the' Sara's ; 
right leg was ſhatteredto* pieces by a"chain-ſhot, ard he was 
carried down; but he preſenthy ordered his cradle on tlie quar· 
ber deck; and continued the 58 . wilt "day," Then "appeated 


v1 1% 


main- n-yard down 50 ſhot.) to pieces, her ore op- ail ard Hot 
452% her mien maſt ſhot by the board; all her rigging gone, 
and her fides bored to pieces. ne admiral ſoon after diſcover- 
ed the enemy ſtanding towards him with a ſtrong gale of wind. 2 
The Windſor, Pendennis, and Greenwich, a-head of the ene- 
my, came to the leeward of the difabled' hip, fired their broad - 
ſides, paſſed ber, and ſtood to the fouthward : v then came the 
Defiance, fired part of her broadſide, when the diſabled ſhip re- 
turning about twenty guns, the Defiance put her helm a-wea- 


cer; ang an r right beers * e eee both her 5 


x 


ay zee ndert Seal en and the account of the ki, a vice - 
admiral Benbow, 12 e indeed, molt of the other d are dn. 
ſcribed. Wh Lt "OP 

o In this, all the accout: ts we hive; agree and nd can % ins thas 


| that, if theſe captains bad now returned to their . moſt * Ducaſſe Pf een 
may Rave W taken. | K 


top - 
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top-lails, and ran to the lee ward of the Falmouth, without an 


| regard to the ſignal of battle p, 3 oa onen <4: 47 1 


Ahg enemy ſceing ihe ther tyo ſhips, ſtand to the fou Lead, 


expetted they would have tacked and ond towards them, and 


therefore, they brought their beads to the garthward. But 
when they ſaw, thoſe ſhips did not tack, they immediately ape 
down. pon the admiral, and ran between their diſabled ſhip and 
him. and pqured in: all their. ſhots. by which they braught dom 
his main-top-ſail-yard, andſhatrercd his ri gging very much, none 
of the other ſhips, being near him, or taking the leaſt notice. of 
his ſignals, though captain Fog ordered two guns to he fired at 
the ſhips a · head, in order to put them it mind of their duty. The 
French, ſecing things in this canfuſion brought to, and day by 
their own diſabled ſhip, re: manned and tqok; her into tow. The 
Breda's rigging being much ſhattered, ſhe was ; forced to lie by 
till ten o'clock, and being by that time refitted, the. admiral x or- 
dered bis captain to purſue the enemy, then about three miles 
to the lee ward, his line of battle ſignal que. all the while, and 
captain Fog, by the admirabs orders, ſent to the other captains, 
to order them to keep the ling, and behare like men. Upon 


; « That he ah betta deſiſt; k that the French were very ſtrong; 


6b ,and.that from what Was eos! he ight 55 he c hs 5 


« nothing of it . ul Va ed 
The brave admiral Benbow, m more add at. this 3 
than he would have been at the fight of another French ſqua - 
dron, ſent for the reſt. of the captains on board, in order to aſk 
| their opinion. They obeyed him indeed, but were moſt of them 
in captain Kirby's way of thinking; Which ſatisfied the adwiral 
that they were not inclined to. fight, and that, as, Kirby,pbraſed 
0 Not . 988 5 1 * ae Ong there dy a the 8 WM 
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* 1 ben full evidence of this fact, chat eaptain Kirby (whom! the Ga- 
rette calls Kirkby) was condemned for cowardice, though on other occsſions he 


| had behaved well. It was: gengr:Uy ſuppoſed, that; he was the author of this 
iche me; at leaſt, he was charged with being ſo, by Wade and, Conſtahle. 


q This was depoſcd at the trial, and was not denied by Kirby. After this, 


the officers of bis own. ſhip preſſed the admiral to., retire. to Jamaica, from An 
apprehanſion, that theſe captains, being become deſperate, might go. over to bh 
enemy, 19 which the aflited admiral moſt unwillingly conſented,. | 


portunity 


- 
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portunity that bad yet offered. Our Nrongth- was, at this ume, 
one ſhip of feventy guns, one of fixty four,” one of fixty; and 
ihree of fifty; their waſts, yards, and all things elfe in as good 
. Wen as could be expected, and hot above eight inen killed, 
| except in the vice-admiral's on ſhip, nor was there any warnt 
| of ammunition ; whereas the enemy had how no more than four 
| ſhips, from ſixty to ſeventy guns, and one of them diſabled and in 
tow: The vice-adinital thought proper updn this, to return to 
| Jamaica, where he arrived with bis uadron, very werk with = 
| a fever induced by bis wounds, and was ſoon after joined by | 
; resr-admiral Whetſtone, with the ſhips under his command r. 
5 Ass ſoon as he eonveniently could, vice-admiral Benbow iffued 
; a commiſſion to rear-admiral Whetſtone,” and td ſeveral cap- 
r tains, to hold a court-martial for the trial of ſeveral offenders. 
: 


On the Dxth of October, 1702, the court fat at Port Royal, 

when captain Kirby, of the Defiance, was brought upon his 
; trial. He was accuſed of cowardice, breach of orders, and 
| neglect of duty; which crimes were proved upon oath, by the 
» WH admiral himſelf, ten commiſſion, and eleven warrant officers; 
L by whoſe evidence it appeared that the admiral boarded Ducaſſe 
» 
; 
C 


in perſon three times, and received a large wound in his face, 

and another in his arm, before his leg was ſhot off: that Kirby, 
| after two or three broadſides, kept always out of gun-ſhot, and 
i by his behaviour created ſuch a fear of his defertion, as greatly 
+ WT diſcouraged the Engliſh in the engagement: that he kept two or 
wre miles a- ſtern all the ſecond day, though commanded again 
* and again to keep his ſtation: that the third day he did not fire 
N a gun, though he faw the admiral in the deepeſt diſtreſs, having 
al WW two or three French men of war upon him at a time; and that 
d be threatened to kill his boatſwain for repeating the admiral's 


't The reaſon of His retiring is given in the ſormer note, and the truth of 
this account is verified in the hiftoire de St. Domingue, vol. iv. p. „„ 
be An account of the arraignments and trials of cotonel Richard Kirby, captain 
| John Conſtable, captain Cooper Wade, captain Samnel Vincent, and captain 

Chriſtopher Fog, on a complaint exhibited by the judge advocate, on behalf of 
* her majeſty, at a couit-martjal. held on board the Breda, in Port Royal harbor 
156 in Jamaica, &c. for cowatdice and other crimes committed by them, in a fight _ 
at ſea, on the rgth of Anguſt, 1702, for which colonel Kirby, and bs er Wade, 
| were ſentenced to ” ſhot to death. London, 270 35 fello. 


com mand 
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ſentence with Kirby. As for captain Hudſon, he died a few 
days before his trial ſnould have come on, and thereby avoided 
dying as Kirby and Wade did; for his caſe was , the ſame 

with theirs . 


9 
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3 to ſire. He had very little to ſay, 2 — and 


therefore was moſt deſervedly ſentenced to be ſhot. To cid bow 


The ſame day captain Conſtable; of the Wigdlor,. was "ied, 


his own officers vindicated him from cowardice, but the reſt;of 
the charge being clearly proved, he was ſentenced to be ca- 
ſhiered, and to be impriſoned during her majeſty's pleaſure. The 


next day captain Wade was tried, and the charge being fully 


proved by ſixteen commiſſion and warrant officers on board his 
own ſhip, as alſo, that he was drunk during the whole time of 


the engagement; he, making little or no defence; had the ſame 


1 


Upon the twelfth, ca came on he trials of 8 vincent 8 


mander of the Falmouth, and captain Fog, who was captain of 
the admiral's own ſhip | the Breda, for ſigning, at the perſuaſion 
of captain Kirby, a paper, containing an obligation on them- 
ſelves not to fight the French. The fact was clear, and the 
captains themichres did not diſpute it. All EF aces Was in 


t This is > ho from the proceedings of . court martial, which i is referred 


| to in the London Gazette, No. 3878, where we have the following ſhort ac- 
count of the whole affair. As ſoon as M. Ducaſſe, with his ſquadron, ap- 


« peared in figlit, the admiral immediately made a ſignal for battle; and at- 
« tacked the enemy very briſkly, and maintained the fight for five days; fo 


4 that, if he had been ſeconded by the other ſhips of his ſquadron, he would 


certainly have taken or deſtroyed all the French ; but four of his ſhips did not 
« :\fiſt him; the Ruby on the 27ſt was diſabled, E afterwards ſent to Port 


« Royal, and the whole burden lay upon the admiral and the Falmouth; : who, 


« however, took a prize; being an Loglikh veſſel, which the enemy had former- 
« ly taken from us; diſabled the enemy's ſecond ſhip, ſo that they were ob: iged 
% to tow her away, and very much ſhattered the reſt of their ſquadron, which 
« ſince is put into Porto Bello. The admiral on the 24th, had bis leg broke 
% by a chain-ſhot, which yet, did not diſcourage him from centiquing the fight; : 


e yet, not being «ble to prevail with his captains to concur with him in that 
opinion, he was obliged to give over his deſign. On the 6th of October, 
rear admiral Whetſtone, by commiſſion from the admiral, held a court-mar- 


„ tial, wherein captzin Kirby, and captain Cooper Wade, were, for cowardice 


* and' breach of orders, condemned to be ſhot to death, but the exeeution re- 


« ſpited, till her majeſty's pleaſure ſheuld be known. Captain Conſtable being 
&« c'eared of cowardice, was for breach of orders, caſhicred from her majeſty's 
& ſervice, and condemned to im priſonmeat, during her pleaſure. ; Captain Hud- 
. a died Lacan the trial.“ 


extenuation 
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extenuation of their offence, and amounted only 1 to this; that 
they were apprehenſive Kirby would have deſerted to the ene- 
my, and they took this ſtep to prevent it. But this tale would 
have hardly paſſed on the court martial, if the admiral himſelf 
had not given ſome weight to their excuſes, by declaring, that 
however they might be overſeen in ſubſcribing that paper, yet 
they certainly behaved themſelves very gallantly in the f ght. 
For the ſake of diſcipline, the court, however; thought fit to 
ſuſpend them; and yet, to favour the captains, this judgment 
was given with a proviſo that intirely took off its edge, viz. 
That it ſhould not commence dl his w_ RY ner 
ſnould be known us. 

I cannot help taking notice a bey Burcher's odd * of = 
telling this ſtory: in the firſt place he conceals the names of the 
criminals z-out of reſpect, he ſays, to their families, and becauſe 
one of them (but he doth not tell us which) had behaved well be- 

fore. He then turns himſelf to admiral Benbow, and gives him a 
ſort of negative character in the following words: Thus much 
% may be obſerved as to vice-admiral Benbow's condułt, that 
ON although he was a good ſeaman; and a gallant man, and that 
& he was qualified in moſt reſpects to command a ſquadron, eſ— 
© pecially in the Weſt Indies, in which part of the world he 
te had had long experience; yet when he found his captains ſo 


very remiſs in their duty; I think he ought, in point * 


c diſcretion, to have ſummoned them; and even that at firſt, 
on board his own ſhip, and there confined them, and placed 
te their firſt lieutenants in their rooms, who would have fought 
te well, were it for no other reaſon than the hopes of Vein 

& continued i in thoſe Wy had they ſurvived 2. 


u Asehe of need 8 vol. i. p. * Oiamixon' $ hiltory of the ſvn 
vol. li. p. 304. Trials of colonel Kirby, Cc. p. 13, 14 

Naval hiſtory, p. 598. The captains who ſaffered; had ſome very great 
telations, and, in all probability; a deſire of being well with them; prevented the 
inſerting the names of theſe offenders in this eclebrated performance. But to 
be ſo tender of them, and; in the very ſame breath; to attack obliquely the 
character of ſo wonby a man as admiral Benbow, does no great honour to his 
hiſtory. ' Biſhop Burnkt, likewiſe, wlin is ſs ready on every occaſion to attack 
the character of Sir George Rooke, vice-admiral Graydon, and many others of 
our naval commanders, is wholly ſilent in reſpect to this buſineſs, there being 
not the leaſt trace of it in any part of his works, influenced no * by nn. 
motive, that wroughi ſo powerfully upon ſecretary Burchet. | 

Vor. III. E | This, 
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Thie, I muſt confeſs, does not by any means ſatisfy me. Ad- 
miral Benbow was no prophet : he could not foretel that theſe 
captains would: behave ill, nor could he be ſure that they did 
| behave ill, till they bad frequently diſobeyed his figyals, Part 
af the time he was warmly engaged, and that'could be no ſea- 
fon for conſultation ;, and part of the time the weather was foul, 


| and then he could not call them on board. Beſides, he was 


furrounded by had men, and thought himſelf in ſo little capacity 
af punithing theſe people at ſea, that he retired to Jamaica, pure- 
ly to be ſafe. But it would, methinks, have fuited Mr. Bur- 
_ chet's purpoſe better, to have gone to the bottom of this affair, 
. which, for any thing I can learn, the world is unacquainted 
with yet, and therefore I think myſelf obliged to publiſh it. 
The admiral was an honeſt, rough ſeaman, and fancied that 


his command was beſtowed upon him for no other reaſon, than 


that he ſhould ſerve his country: this induced him to treat cap- 
_ tain Kirby, and the reſt of the gentlemen, a little briſkly at Ja- 
maica, when he found them not quite ſo ready to obey his or- 
ders as he thought was their duty; and this it was that enga- 
ged them in the baſe and wicked deſign, of putting it out of his 
power to engage the French, preſuming that, as ſo many were 
concerned in it, they might be able to juſtify themſelves, and 
throw the blame upon the admiral, and fo they hoped to be rid 
of him. But his rugged honeſty baffled them ; and we may 
gueſs at the fpirit of the man, by the anſwer he gave one of his 
heutenants, who expreſſed his ſorrow for the loſs of his leg. 
« I am ſorry for it too,” ſays the gallant Benbow; © but I had 
rather have loſt them both, than have ſeen this diſhonour 
E brought upon the Engliſh nation. But, do you hear, if ano- 
«« ther ſhot ſhould take me off, behave like brave _—_ and 75 
. 

Tbe turn given by the French to > this affair, is very extraor- 
5 dn They tell us, that'admiral Benbow, at the diſtance of 
twelve leagues from Santa Martha, with ſeven men of war, at- 
| racked M. Ducaſſe, who, though he had but four, did not re- 
| fuſe to fight. I ener Iaſted five Gm and en ty 


* The 1 will meet wich ſome other e in 5 memoirs of 5 
ral Benbow, contained in _ e . and communicated by his de- 
. eee, | | J 
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Gath "ID aaa the. ſail he could for Jatuaica: - He had 
a a leg ſhattered, and died a little} while afterwards: his ſhips 

were moſt of them in no condition to keep the ſea, more than 

half their crews being killed. Only one ſhip of M. Ducaſſe's 
ſquadron ſuffered, and he had but twenty men killed and wound- 
ed in the whole. However, he did not care to purſue Benbowp , 
who he did not believe to be in ſo bad a condition as he really 
was, and therefore he made the beſt of his way to Catthagens, 
where. he arrived in a few days, and where his preſence gave 
now as much joy as it had formerly (that is, when he plundered 

it in conjunction with monſieur Pointis) given terror, This is a 

very florid, and at the ſame time a very falſe account of the al- = 
fairy and from es we . A the value of i e Mads 23 


bale buũneſs i in its true light, and left us lens 3 
that it was not their on bravery, but the treachery of Ben 
bow's captains, that ſaved the French ſquadron . 

The reflections he made on this unlucky. buſineſs, Na the 
brave admiral into a deep melancholy, which ſoon brought him 
to his end; for he died on the fourth of November, 1702, as 

much regreted as he deſerved a. The command of the ſqua- 
dron then devolved on captain Whetſtone, who in this expedi- 
tion acted as rear-admiral, and of whoſe proceedings in the 
Weſt Indies we ſhall give an account in its proper place. In 
the mean time, it is requiſite that we ſhould follow the condem- 
ned captains home, in order to put an end to this diſagreeable 
narration. They were ſent from Jamaica, on board her maje- 
ſty's ſhip che Briſtol, and arrived at Plymouth on the 16th of 
April, 1703, where (as in all the weſtern ports) there lay a dead 
warrant for their immediate execution, in order to prevent any f 
applications in their favour; and they were accordingly ſhot on 
board the ſhip that brought them home, and ſhewed at their 
death a courage and n of mind, which made 3 it evident, 


Y This French account iy ken from the kiftoire de St. Dominzve, wel. rr. 
p. 202, 203, 204. But M. Ducaſſe was tos brave a man to gloſs things in ſuch 
a manner; as the reader will be convinced by reading his letter to wan Ben- 
bow, which will be ſound in bis memoirs. 

z London Gazette, No. 3386. Mercure hiſtorique et Rin” tom. xxxiv. 
p. {35- Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. So. Pointer's' chronological: hiſtorian, | 
vol, ii, "Ss 427 | | 
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| that their behaviour i in the late engagement did not flow from 
any infirmity of nature, but from the corruption of their minds; 
and I hope their example will always have a we Youu on 
. as are intruſted with the Hke commands . 368 


I ſhould now, according to the order I have hitherto purſued 


in this work, take notice of what was tranſacted at home, in 
relation to the navy, and particularly of what paſſed in parliament 
vpon this ſubject: but as the queen's proclamation! for a thank. 
giving, in which honourable mention is made of the ſucceſs at 
Vigo, and the thanks beſtowed by the houſe of commions'on Sir 
George Rooke for his conduct in that affair; will appear with 
greater propriety, when I come to the memoirs of his life ; to 


avoid repetitions I ſhall not inſiſt further upon them here. 1 


muſt however obferve, that as, in the caſe of Kirby and Wade, 


ber majeſty ſhewed a ſtrict regard to juſtice, ſo, with reſpect to 


admiral Hopfon, ſhe gave as lively a teſtimony of her juſt ſenſe 
of merit, for ſhe not only conferred on him the honour of 
| Enighthood, but was gracioufly pleaſed to ſettle upon him a 
penſion'of 500 l. a. year for life, with the reverſion of 300 l. a- 
| year to his lady, in cafe ſhe ſurvived him, on account of the 

E ſervice he did in breaking the boom at Vigo vd. 


But this extraordinary mark of royal favour did not (as 1 in- 


Sid it ought not) ſcreen him from a ſtrict examination in the 
houſe of lords, in conjunction with Sir George Rooke, as to 
the miſcarriage of the defign upon Cadiz ; but upon the ſtricteſt 
review that could be made of that whole affair, there appeared 
ſo little colour for cenſuring either of the admirals actions, that 
how much ſoever their enemies might deſire i it, they were at laſt 


glad to let this matter fall. Indeed the fleet, though it had not 


performed all that was expected, had done as much as was poſ- 
fible for the fervice of the nation, and bad thereby afforded an 
opportunity to our worthy miniſter at Liſbon, Mr. Methuen, to 
draw over from his alliance with the two crowns, the king of 


© Lee the London Gazette, No. 3907. Oldmigon's biſtory of the Styarts, 
vol. 1}. p. 303. The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1703, p. 183. 

d This was publiſhed in the Gazette of November 30, 1702, with this addi- 
tion, that he was introduced to. the queen, when he received the honour of 
Knightbood, by the hand of his royal highneſs, prince George of Denmark, lord 


hiph-admiral of Eng': and, See the complete. — of Europe, Jo the year 


17 p. 453. | | 
7 | Portugal 
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Portugal; to the intereſt of the allies, and to condude wergiy 
of commerce there; which, to ſay no more, has been of much 
benefit to the nation, than many, 1 ne eee of 
the treaties that have been concluded ſince *. [- 5 0 
There had hitherto appeared very little of -pariy-uppofitivn 3 
to the management of the war, and therefore the ſupplies for 
the ſervice of the year 1703, were very chearfully granted, and 
| very eaſily raiſed; which was the reaſon that the fleet was 
much earlier at ſea; had all things provided in a better mammer, 
at leſs expence to the nation, and yet ſooner than they had ever 
been before, which was one great reaſon why the French ne- 
ver had any of thoſe advantages they boaſted of ſo much in the 
former war. In the month of March the queen made a kind 
of naval promotion a. The marquis of Caermarthen was ad- 
weed, from t vice-admiral we the W n be vice · ad- 
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c Biſhop Burnet b this account. "A 3 of * houſe of peers 
* ſat long upon the matter: they examined all the admirals and land-officers, 
« 25. well as Rooke himſelf, upon the whole progreſs of that affair. Rooke 
« was ſo well ſupported by the court, and by his party in the honſe of com» 
1 mon, that he ſeemed to deſpiſe all that the lords gould do; ſome who un» 
« derſtood ſea-matters, ſaid, that it appeared from every motion during the 
« expedition, that he intended to do nothing but amuſe and make a ſhew; they 
* alſo concluded, from the protection that the miniſtry Ys bim, that. they 
« intended no other. He took much pains to ſhew, how improper a thing a 
« deſcent on Cadiz was, and how fatal the attempt muſt have proved : and in 
doing this, be arraigued his inſtructions, and the deſign he was ſent on, with 
ce great boldneſs; and ſhewed little regard to. the miniſters, who took more 
| « pains to bring him off, than to juſtify themſelyes. The lords of the com- 
© mittee prepared a report, which was hard upon Rooke, and laid it before 
é the houſe; but ſo ſtrong a party was made to oppoſe every thing that re» 
te flected on him, that though every particular in the report was well proved, 55 
yet it was rejected, and a vote was carried in his favour, juſtifying his con- 
e duct.“ Tke truth of this matter is, that as Sir George Rooke knew nothing 
of his orders, until he came to execute them; ſo he was abſolutely free 
from dependence on any miniſter, and ſpoke what he thought with the greateſt 
intrepidity, The main of his defence was this, that his orders were contra- 
dictory; that the chief of them required his bringing over the Spaniards, if 
poſſible, to the intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria, and the reſt enjoined him to 
fink their ſhips and burn the town, which he found ſcarce practicable; and if 
it had been more fo, not at all eligible, ſince at firſt the inhabitants did not 
diſcoyer any great enmity: and if more had been done, it could only have 
ſerved to have made the Spaniards implacable ; and after all, e the towu 
might not have been taken. | | | 
4 Oldmixon's hiſt. of the Stusrts, vol. ii, Aae. of queen 1 
** e 3896. e eee 
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miral of the red; John Graydon, Eſdx was mode vicg-admiral 
af the white! John, Lcake, Eſq; vietradmiral of the blue; 
George Byng, Eſq; rear-admiral of the red; Thomas Dilkes, 
Eq; rear- admiral of the; * nn Beaumont, Eſqʒ una 
namen ef the bine on bog ld bed ered il 
The Grit ſcheme that was. formed for performing any thing 
remarkable at ſea, was upon a foreign plan. It was intended, 
bee, ee who was to take upon him the title 
of king of Spain, ſhould alſo. marry an infanta of Portugal, 
and, in conſequence of that marriage, was to undertake ſome- 
thing of importance immediately, with the aſſiſtance however 
of the Engliſh and Dutch; and ſo hearty wert the latter, that 
land-troops on board, upon our coaſt, and after tolling and nd 
tumbling there for ſome weeks, the project in the council of 
the imperial court was changed, the 5 dropt, and the 
Dutch went home again, 

Sir George Rooke had propoſed. a 8 * dictrefing the 
n by ſailing very early into the bay of Biſcay, where he 
e if 55 had oa _= of war without 25 Louis and 
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e The ſapplies Fer this vie, "Metric to 3,577 A. 7 6. 2 d. which 3 in 
thoſe days was thought an immenſe fum, though we have ſince ſeen much larger 
granted, without being well able to tell whether for peace or war. As to the 
promotion, it was declared in the Garette of March 15, 1702, Ns. 3896, 
and was at that time highly applauded, becauſe it was generally conceived, that 
thoſe gentlemen | were promoted purely in regard to their merit. It was alſo 
ſiaid at that time, that Mr. Graydon \ was $ advanced on another officer's Nauru to 
| ſerve in the Weſt Indies. © | ; 
TH This was among the number of thoſe things which gave great offence to 
the ſtates of Holland. They actually equipped a ſquadron, imbarked on board 
it 3000 land troops, and ſent them fo early as the month of ſanuary on the 
coaſt of England, where they were to be joined by twenty fail of Eogliſh men 
of war, with 300 land troops: but the Portugueſe match being loſt, and the 
councils of the imperial court taking a ſudden turn, this expedition was dropt, 
and then it was given out, that it was intended for the Welt Indies; which, 
whatever effect it might have abroad, created abundance of groundleſs reflec- 
tions at home, as if we had neglected making war in that part of the world, 
where we were moſt able to have carried it on with ſucceſs, and to have drawn 
advantages from it. But the truth is, our allies would never conſent to our 
making any conqueſts in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and this rumour of the fleets 
going thither, was only ſpread to alarm the Spaniards, and produce ſome good 
. in we 


Fa. 


Rochſort, 


be Gon BEN A x N * 30 | 


Rockfort, they might be ſurprized and taken, or at nde 
commerce might be interrupted; and for the performance 'of 
this ſcheme, he took it upon himſelfs. About the middle of 
„de month of April he arrived at St. Helen's, with eighteen 
ſhips: of the line ®, with which he was very defifous of failing | 
en the intended expedition, without waiting for the Dutch but 
this' propoſition was not at firſt accepted; ſo that he remained 
there till the beginning of the month of May, when he was fo 
W that he kept his bed, though biſhop Burnet is ſo charitable 
as to ſuggeſt, that he was only ſick of the expedition; which, 
had ir been true, was no reflection upon him, ſince the exe - 
| cution of what he propoſed depended entirely on its being 
done in time, and the putting off his departure was chargeable 
on thoſe "REY were "ROO with tha een png gl ppc 
ed him . 
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. Thas wal not ve well be greater ſign of Pop Wang in ant; _ as. to 
the nature of the propoſal, it was certainly well calculated for preventing the 
| French from reaping any benefit from their trade with Spain, or the Spaniards 
from feeling any effects of French protection. This agreed exactly with the 
maxim upon which Sir George Rouke always went, of treating the French as 
enemies, and the Spaniards as allies. For it was his opinion, and he was not 
fhy of declaring it, that it might be very practicable to retrieve Spain, though | 
m to e it. Let it bs conſidered, how far oe. was NO by the | 
event. | | 


h Burcher' 5 naval bitory, "hook v. ap. ue e le o queen s Anne, 6 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3906. 


i That I may not ſeem to hon this 3 a 1 will 1 his « own 
words “ This year things at ſea (ſays. he) were ill deſigned, and worſe exc- 
«* cuted: the making prince George our lord high-admiral, proved in many | 

* inſtances very unhappy to the nation: men of bad deſigns impoſed on bim; 
be underſtood thoſe matters very little, and they ſheltered themſelves under 
66 his name, to which a great ſubmiſſion was paid ; but the complaints roſe the 
6 higher for that ; z our. main fleet was ready to go. out in May, bat the Dutch 
« fleet was not yet come over; ſo Rooke was ſent out to alarm the coaſt of 
« France : be lingered, long in port, pretending ilt health; upon that Chur- 
6 chill was ſcat to command the fleet; but Rooke s heakh returned bappily 
4 for bim, or be thought fit to lay aſide chat pretence, and went to ſea, where 
« he continued a "month ; but iu ſuch a ſtation, as if his deſign had been to 
* keep far from meeting the F rench fleet, which ſailed out at that time; and to 
4 (40 the enemy no harm, not ſo much as to diſlurb their quiet, by coming near 
@ * their . at laft he returned without having attempted any Wingo? 
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The truth, however, was, chat che admiral found himſelf o 
iu, that he applied for leave to go to the Bath, which was 
granted him; and George Churchill, Efaqz. admiral of the blue, 
vas ſent to take upon him the command. But he not arriving 


in time, and Sir George finding himſelf better, put to ſea, and 


continued at ſea for ſomething more than a month; and then 


finding what he ſuſpected at the Iſle of Wight to be true, that 
the enemy had notice of his deſign, and that moſt of their 


ſquadrons had ſailed; and therefore perceiving that he eould do 


the nation no ſervice by remaining longer on the French coaſt, 


returned home about the middle of June, that he Pian be | 


ready to undertake any more neceſſary ſervice K+: 
This expedition has the misfortune to diſpleaſe ſecretary Bur- 


chet, who ſays, that in his poor opinion, a ſquadron of ſmall 


ſhips might have had better fucceſs; and, in my poor opinion, 


Sir George Rooke was as good a judge of the probability of 


this as he. The queſtion in ſuch caſes is not the ſucceſs, but 


the contrivance and execution of the ſcheme; 5 and if theſe be 
tight, the conduct of the commander cannot be wrong, and 


e 


therefore ought not to be blamed. When Sir George Rooke | 


returned, he was ſtill ſo weak and infirm, that he aſked and had 


leave to go to Bath w, his ſuperiors ſeeing no reaſon to cenſure 
bis behaviour; and Pts ookgh as ſoon as he was able to unders 


take it, we fhall find him again in command, and dd in 
a ſervice of much greater importance. 

The grand fleet was commanded this year by Sir Cloudefley 
Shovel u. It conſiſted at firſt of twenty-ſeven ſhips of the line, 


and the admiral had under him rear-admiral Byng, and Sif 
Stafford airborne 3 dog PP? IR * Gight 


\ 


k Sir George failed, as appiars by the an on the 9th of May. On the 
23d, he ſent in the Lenox to Portſmouth, with a French Eaſt. India ſhip worth 
100,000. on the 15th of June, he ſent in Lord Durſley, who commanded the 
Litchfield, with a French man of war of 36 guns, and a Weſt India merthant- 
man, worth 40, ooo l. and on the 24d of june, Sir George returned with many 
prizes from the Welt Indies. N is the plain A. of the prelate's without 


altem pting any thing. 


1 Naval hiſt. p. 645. m See our memoirs of Sir George Rook&in this 
yol. un  Burnet's hiſt, of his own times, vol. i. p. 358. Burchet's naval 


hiſt. book v. Chap, xiv. Annals of Queen * vol. ii. p. 96. Leni. Gaz 
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Laps möre, theſe were commanded by a in Lakes; + | 


His inſtructions were very large; but all of them might be te- 
duced to theſe three heads,” vis. annoying the enemy, affiſting 
our allies; and protectiug our trade. He waited till the middle 
of June for che Duteh, and then was joined only by twelve 


ſhips of the line, carrying three flags ; and it is certain, that if 


the force he had with him; had been better adjuſted than it 


was to the things he had orders to perform, yet the time allow- 
ed him, which was only till the end of September, was much 
too mort, ſo that i it was really impoſſible for him to execute the 2 
ſervices that ſeemed to be expected v. He repreſented this, and 
is commended for it by biſhop Burnet a, who had notwithſtand- - 
ing cenſured another admiral for the ſame thing before; how- 5 
ever, Sit Cloudeſtey Shovel was ordered to obey, and he did 
ſo, but was not able to get clear of the land till near the mid - 
Me of July, having alſo a fleet of upwards Wy two aig and 
thirty merchant · men utider his convoy. N 
On the twenty fourth he arrived off the rock of Liſbon; : 
where he held a council of war, in which the rendezvous was 
appointed to be held in Altea-bay*. He purſued his inſtruc- 
tions as far as he was able, and having ſecured the Turkey fleet, 
he intended to have ſtaid ſome time upon the coaſt of Italy. 
But the Dutch admiral informed him; that both his orders and 


his victuals required his thinking of a ſpeedy return; and it 


was with much difficulty that Sir Cloudeſley Shoyel prevailed 


upon him to go to Leghorn :. In the mean time, the inſtruc- - 


tions he had to ſuccour the Cevennois; who were then in arms 

JET: the — * were found impracticable with a fleet; 
0 Lond. Gaz. No. 3937, 3933- | 

pb This, as I obſerve in the tent, is ingeniouſly confeſſed by biſhop Dr 


i who carries. his reflections on this ſubjeQt very far; he fays, it was not eaſy to | 


imagine what the deſign of ſo great an expedition could be, Much was ſaid to 
the ſame purpoſe in the houſe of lords; bur nobody reflected upon the ad- 
miral, as indeed there was no reaſon for it. But then, I confeſs I do not ſee 
why the ſame juſtice ſhould not be done to other admirale, when their conduct 
per to have been as innocent, or as laudable. | 

4 Hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii, p. 338. r  Oldmixon' * hill. or 
th aden vol. ii. p. 312. Annals 5 queen Anne, vol. ii, p. 98. Lond. Gaz. 

3941. s Burchet's naval hiſt. p. 653, The complete hiſtory of 
* for 1703, p. 415. Lond. Gaz. No. 3985, 3958. 
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and therefore the admiral contented himſelf with doing all tbat 
could be done, which was to ſend the Tartar and the Pembroke 
upon that coaſt, where they alſo found it impoſſible to do any 
thing. The admiral then detached captain Swanton to Tunis 
and Tripoli, and ſent rear-admiral Byng to Algier, to renew 
the peace with thoſe ſtates, and on the twenty-ſecond of Sep- 
tember arrived off Oy * whence he foon after failed 1 
England u. 
On the twenty- dy in the Streights-wouth, bei met «ich: 
an Algerine man of war becalmed, upon which he immediately 
took her under his protection, till all the Dutch ſhips were paſ- 
ſed. In this he certainly performed the part of an Engliſh ad-. 
miral, preferved the reputation of our flag, did great ſervice to 
our trade, and put it out of the power of the French to prac-. 
tiſe upon thoſe piratical ſtates to our diſadvantage, as they had 
done formerly”. Having intelligence that a fleet of merchant 
| ſhips waited for a convoy at Liſbon, he fent Sir Andrew Leake 
thither with a ſmall n 75 who eſcorted them fate i into * 
Dovns 7. : 
On the ſixteenth of N SEAT? the fleet being off the Iſle of 
Wight, the Dutch croweded away for their own ports, and left 
the admiral to ſteer for the Downs, which he did; but before 
he made land, captain e Sir N Norris i in the Or- 


\ 


e tis clear, that the 8 were vieualled * ſtill a ſhorter PI than onr 
flcet; and, if I durſt, I would ſuggeſt, that our miniſtry were obliged to 
comply with the ſchemes of our allics, in ſuch joint expeditions. Mr. Old+ 
mixon has given a large account of the attempt made in favour of the Ceven- 
nois, and has fully vindicated the admiral's conduct. | 
u London Gazette, No. 396r, 3966. Annals of queen Anne, vol. ii. p. 
10. w Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 655. 3 Lond. Gn. 
| ** 3969. | DIG, 

y It is certain, that Sir Cloudeſley gained as much FO in this PEP 
tion, as it was poſſible for an admiral to do who had no opportunity of fight- 
ing; and therefore, thoſe people ſeem to carry things too far, who ſay that 
this flect did neither hurt our enemies, nor protect our friends; whereas, in 
truth, all circumftances conſidered, it did both; and our allies the Dutch 
were very well contented with what was done; imagining, that the protection 
of their own trade was a matter of as great importance, at leaſt to them, as the 
ſupport of king Charles's title to the crown of Spain, which the court of Viens 
na left at that time intitely to the confederates. 
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ford, a hip of the third rate, together with the Warſpight of 
| ſeventy guns, and the Litchfield of fifty, being a - head of the 


fleet, gave chace to a French ſhip of war, and beginning <0. 
engage about eight at night, the diſpute continued till two in 
the morning, when, having loſt her fore-top-maſt, and all her 
Fails, and her ſtanding and running-rigging being much ſhatter- 
ed, the ſtruck. This ſhip came from Newfoundland, was 
commanded by Monfieur de la Rue, was named the Hazardous, 
and had fifty guns mounted, with three hundred and ſeventy 
men; but had more ports, and was larger than any of. our 


ſixty- gun ſhips, ſo that he 3 was regiſtered in the liſt 4 our 


W navy *. 
This expedition 4 1 not reflect much ee upon N action, 
and therefore it created ſome murmurs ; but. thele fell where 
they ought ; : Not upon the admiral, who certainly did all that 
was in his power, but upon thoſe who framed the project, and 
gave the admiral his inſtructions, and who N thought to 


| have rather more power than parts. 


But while the grand fleet was at ſea, rear-admiral Dilkes 


performed a very acceptable ſervice to his country on the French 


coaſt. For the lord high-admiraPs council having intelligence, 
that a conſiderable fleet of French merchant-ſhips, with their 
convoy, were in Cancall-bay, orders were ſent to the rear-ad- 


miral, who was then at Spithead with a ſmall ſquadron, to ſail 


immediately in purſuit of them, which he did on the twenty- 


& ſecond of July. On the twenty-fourth, he ordered the cap- 


tain of the Nonſuch to ſtretch a-head of the ſquadron, and 
ſtand as near Alderney as he could, and ſend his boat aſhore 
to gain intelligence. On the twenty-fifth he ſtood towards the 
Caſquets for the ſame purpoſe, and at Gx in the evening an- 

chored off the ſouth-weſt part of Jerſey ; from whence he ſent _ 
captain Chamberlain, commander of the Spy brigantine, to the 


| governor, that he might obtain N him the beſt intelligence 


he could sive. 


: z Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 66. ' Oldraizon's hiſt. of the e vol. it. 
p. 313. Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 85, 86. London Gaz. No. 3968. 
* Rurchet's naval hiſtory, Apnals of queen Anue, vel. ii. p. 13. Lond. Gaz, 
We. 2934. RI 
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The governor ſent to him captain James Lamprier, and exp- 
tain Thomas Pipon, who well underſtood that coaft, by whom 
being informed of a fleet about forty fail, *plying to the wind- 
ward on the fifteemth to get to Granville, the rear-admiral, 
upon conſultation at a council of war with the pilots, reſolved 
to ſail immediately, though the tide fell croſs in the night, that 
getting clear of the weſtermoſt rocks of the Minques, he might 
attack the enemy by break of day; which ſucceeded perfectiy 
well; for the next morning, the twenty-ſixth, by day-light, 
perceiving the enemy at an anchor aboyt a league to the weſt- 
ward of Granville, they, upon his approceb, got under ſail, 1 
ſtood i in for the ſnore. 
Ihe rear-admiral followed them as far as thi pilot would 
| venture, and found them to conſi ſt of forty- three merchant- 
ſhips, and three men of war. Being come within four feet 
water more than the ſhip drew, he manned all his boats, and 
the reſt of the ſhips did the ſame. By noon he took fifteen 
fail, burnt fix, and ſunk three; the reſt ſtood ſo far into a bay, 
erte Avranche and the mount of St. Michael, that in the 
judgment of the pilots, « our ſhips could not attack them ; where- 
upon, on the twenty - ſeventh i in the morning, it was reſolved at 
38 council of war, to go into the bay with the Hector, Mer- 
maid, a fire- ſhip, the Spy brigantine, a ſhip of fix guns, taken 
the day before from the enemy, a ketch fitted out as a fre-ſhip, 
and all- the boats of the ſquadron, which was performed be- 
tween ten and eleven in the morning, the rear-admiral being 
preſent, accompanied by captain Fairfax, captain Legg, and 
captain Mighells ; Bs alſo by the captains 227 7 and Pi- 
Pon b. * 

There were three ſhips equipped for war, one of eighteen 
guns, which the enemy burnt, the ſecond of fourteen guns, 
which Mr. Paul, firſt lieutenant of the Kent, ſet on fire, who 
in this ſervice was ſhot through the lower jaw, and four men 
| killed, and a third of eight guns, which was brought off. Se- 
venteen more of the merchant-ſhips were burnt and deſtroyed, 
by this ſecond eder ſo that of the whole fleet only four 
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b Boyer" $ life e of queen Anne. O!dmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. 
1233 Ware et polit. Aus, tome xxx v. 25 230, 231. 
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dy „ HOP, Granville-fort. The ; 

enemy, during this attack, ſent ſeveral large ſhallops from 
Granville, but with no ſucceſs, the rear - admiral having manned 
a brigantine with eighty men, and another veſſel of fix guns, 
with forty, who covered all the boats. This laſt veſſel unfor- 
tunately run a- ground, which obliged the rear-admiral to burn 
ber. There were, during the time of this action, abqut five 
| thouſand of the enemy ſeen on ſhore, but they did not advance 
near enough to do their own people any ſeryice, or ours any | 
hurt. The queen, to teſtify her kind acceptance of ſo chear- 

ful and ſo effectual a ſervice, ordered gold medals to be ſtruck 

on this pccaſion, and delivered to the rear-admiral and all bis 
officers, who certainly had very well deſerved theme. 
We are now to ſpeak of the greateſt diſaſter that had hap- 
pened within the memory of man, at leaſt, by the fury of the 
winds, I mean the ſtorm which began on the twenty- ſixth of 
November, 1703, about eleven in the evening, the wind being 
W. 8. W. and continued with dreadful flaſhes of lightning, 
til about ſeven the next morning, The water flowed to a 
great height in Weſtminſter-hall, and London-bridge was in a 
manner ſtopt up with wrecks. The miſchief done in London 
was computed at not leſs than a million, and the city of Briſtol 
ſuffered upwards of one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
But the greateſt loſs fell upon our navy, of which there pe- 
riſhed no leſs than thirteen ſhips, upwards of fifteen hundred 
ſeamen 1 were drowned*; amongſt whom was Baſil Beaumont, 
Eſq; 
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e see the Par Gaz. No. 3937, . 8 | | 

4 The following i is the beſt account that can be zi ven of the particulars of 
this great loſs : 

I. The Reſerve, a foutth rate, czptain John Altes commander, loſt at 
| Yarmouth. The captain, the ſurgeon, the clerk, and 44 men ſaved; t the reſt 
| of the grew drowned, being 175. 

II. The Vanguard, a ſecond rate, ſunk i in Chatham harbour, wh neither 
men nor guns in ber. | 

III. The Northumberland, a third rate, captain lll, loſt on' the | 
Goodwin ſands ; all her compapy was loſt, being 220 men, including twenty- 
four marines, | 

IV. The Sterling-Caſtie, a third rate, captain Joboſon, © on the Goodwin ſands, 


79 men, of which were four maring officers ſaved, che reſt were frevord, bes 
ey 206, | | 
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Eſq; rear-admiral of the blue, who had been employed all that 
year in obſerving the Dunkirk ſquadron, and had by his great 
care and conduct preſerved our merchant-ſhips from falling into 
the hands of the French privateers; which ſervice appeared the 
more conſiderable by the great loſſes the Dutch this year ſuſ. 
tained *. * was in all other W N a man eee N for 


2 The Mary, a fourth rate, rear-2dmiral n . Edward Hop- 
| Con, on the Goodwin ſands, the captain and purſer a- ſhore; one man, whoſe 
name was Thomas Atkins, ſaved; the reſt, to the number of 269, with the 
xear-admiral, drowned. The eſcape of this Atkins was very remarkable, He 
ſaw the rear-admiral, when the ſhip was breaking, get upon a piece of her 
quarter-deck, from which he was ſoon walhed off; and about the ſame time, 
Atkins was toſſed by a wave into the Sterling-Caſtle, which finking ſoon after, 
he was thrown the third man into her boat, by a wave that walked him from 
the wreck. 
FI. The York, a foulth rate, captain Swith, loft at | Harwich; al © men 
ſaved except four. 
VII. The Mortar-bomb, à fifth rate, ein Raymond, on the Goodwin 
ſands; all her company loſt, being . 
VIIT. The Eagle advice-boat, a fixth rate, captain Boſtock, loſt « on the coal 
of Suſſex ; al! her company, being 45, ſaved. 
IX. The Reſolution, a third rate, captain Lifle, on the coaſt of n all 
her company, being 221, ſaved. 
X. The Litehfield-prize, a fifth rate, captain Chamberlain, on the coaſt of 
Suſſex ; all her company, being 108, ſaved. 
XI. The Newcaſtle, a fourth rate, captain Carter, loſt at Spithead ; the car- | 
penter and 39 men were ſaved, and the reſt, being 193, drowned. s 
XII. The Veſuvius fire-ſhip, a fifth rate, captain Paddon, at Spithead ; all br 
company, being 48, ſaved, 
XIII. The Reſtoration, a third rate, n Emms, 387 men, on th Good. 
win ſands; not one ſaved. | | 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was then in the Downs with Kaen great ſhips, which 
were all in the utmoſt danger; he cut his main-maſt by the board, wbich ſaved 
the ſhip from running on the Galloper of the breach, of which ſie was then in 
view, Sir Stafford Fairborne had his flag, as vice-admiral of the red, flying 
in the Aſſociation, in which he was driven firſt to Gotteaburgh, and then to 
Copenhagen, from whence he did not get home till the next year. - The Re 
venge was forced from her anchors, and with much ado, after driving ſome 
time on the coaſt of Holland, got into the river Medway ; the Ruflel, captain 
Townſend, was forced over to Holland, and the Dorſet, captain Edward Whit- 
aker, after ſtriking thrice on the Galloper, drove a fortnight at 25 and the 
got ſafe to the Nore, 
| © Burchet's naval hiſt. book v. | chap. 15. Burnet's hilt. of bis own times, 
vol, li. Lond. Gaz. No. 3971. | 
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at WT the ſervice of his country, and. what made his loſs moſt regret- 35 
at e eee e e ee 
to Theſe lofles, how much ſoever they might affect us at 
be Lo ſerved in ſome meaſure to raiſe our reputation abroad, 
1 for orders were immediately iſſued for building more ſhips than 
or Wl were deſtroyed; and the queen, by ſeveral gracious bounties, 
gave ſuch and ſo ſpeedy relief to ſhipwrecked ſeamen, and to 
„due diftrefſed widows of ſuch, as were drowned, as might have 
ofe endeared her to her ſubjects, if ſhe had not already fo fully 
the poſſeſſed their hearts, a as to render any increaſe of affeQtion | im- 
He poſſible f. DEE 
Y Charles, arch- duke of Auſtria, dann declared kite of Spain 


by his father, and owned as ſuch by the allies, Sir George 
Rooke was ſent in the month of October to Holland, in order 
to convoy his Catholic majeſty to Liſbon 2. There the Dutch 

not being ready, the admiral was forced to continue for ſome 
time, and then the great ſtorm occaſioned a new delay; at laſt 

he embarked, and with a joint ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch 
| ſhips, and a conſiderable number of tranſports, with land- 
forces on board, he arrived at Spithead on the twenty- ixth oo 


f On the _ of December, the queen publiſhed a W for a gene - 
ral faſt, on Wedneſday the roth of January following, which was kept with 
wonderful ſtrictneſs; in the Gazette of December 16th, the lord high-admiral, 
by an advertiſement dated the 13th, gives notice, that the companies of her 


* majeſty's ſhips which were caſt away, ſhould be paid that day month, which 
| was done xccordiogly'; ane | in mY Gazette, No. 3978, Os: the en | 
od- order: Ns. 

« Her iis 8 . con ſi deration, the great loſs ſuſtained by the fa- 
vich n milies of ſach, as being in her majeſty's ſervice at ſea, periſhed by the late 
ved « ſtorm ; her majeſty, with the advice of her privy council, is pleaſed to or- 
n in « der, as it is hereby ordered accordingly, that the widows and families of 


* ſuch commiſſion and other officers and ſeamen as have periſhed by reaſon of 
* the late ſtorm, in her majeſty's ſervice at ſea, be intitled to her majeſſy's 
| © bounty in the ſame manner, as if they had been actually killed in fight, in 
her majeſty's ſervice at ſea, according to the eſtabliſhment in that behalf, 
* And his royal highneſs prince George of Denmark, lord WISETO, is de- 
* ſired to give the neceſſary directions herein accordingly.” 

The houſe of commons, which was then fitting, addrefſed her majeſty upon 
this melancholy occafion, defiring her to give immediate ditections for repairing - 
this loſs, and to build ſuch capital ſhips as ſhe ſhould think 105 and promiſed to 
make good the expence at their uent meeting. | 


8 Lond, Gaz, No. 2959. 1705 e 
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December v; he was there complimented by the kites of Sov 
merſet and Marlborough, on the read to Windſor met by hig 


royal highnefs the prince of Denmark, and on his arrival was 
received with all imaginable marks of reſpect by the queen, for | 


whom he'ſhewed greater deference than was even expected by 
the Engliſh courti, Here we will end the naval tranfaCtiong 
in Europe for this year, and proceed to take a view of what 
Paſſed in America, after * death of N n in Mo 


maica®, | | 
td Lond. Oar. No. 3079. 


3 Burnet's biſtory of his own times, vol, n. p. K 10 © About the end of 
4 December, (ſays the biſhop), the king of Spain landed at Portſmouth, The 


duke of Somerſet was ſent by the queen to receive him, and to bring bim to 


* an interview, which was to be at Windſor; prince George went and met 
„% him on the way, and he was treated with great magnificence ; the court was 
| «& very ſplendid, and much thronged, the queen's behaviour towards him was 
„ very noble and obliging : the young king charmed all that were there; he 
had a gravity beyond his age, tempered with much modeſty, his behaviout 
«© was in all points ſo exact, that there was not a circumſtance in his whole de- 
* portment that was liable to cenſure : he paid an extraordinary reſpect to the 
« queen, and yet maintained a due greatneſs in it; he had an art of ſeeming 

«, well pleaſed with every thing, without ſo much as ſmiling once all the whilt 
«< he was at court, which was only three days: he ſpoke but little, and all he 
* ſaid was judicious and obliging,” Annals of queen Anne, vol. ii. p. 225; 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3980. 


k Moſt of our hiſtorians have had Sir 9 Rooke's voyage to Liſboa 
in 1703, which is what I do not underſtand, ſince he did not leave England till 
the month of January, 1704, and therefore I have tontented myſelf with pla 
cing that part of his expedition within this year, which fell out in it, and left 
the reſt to be related in its proper place. I ſhall take this opportunity of ob- 
ſerving, that the arch duke Charles was proclaimed king of Spain at Vienna 
on the 12th of September, N. S. his Journey to Portugal being then reſolved 
on. The choice made of Sir George Rooke to bring him over hither, and con- 
voy him to Liſbon, was a clear proof that his conduct was equally approved at 
home and abroad. Indeed it could not be otherwiſe, for every body at this 
time, was ſatisfied that our miniſtry deſigned to place king Charles II I. on the 
throne of Spain, parily by aſſiſting the Spaniards, who ſhould declare for him, 
but chiefly by compelling the French to abandon the cauſe of his rival. Nov 
thi; was exactly agreeable to Sir George Rooke's way of thinking, who wii 
for treating the Spaniards kindly, and fighting only with the French. This be. 
ing conſidered, we may eaſily account for the making choice of Sir George 
| Rooke to command this fleet, though it will not be caſy to divine, why thoſe 
writers beat hardeſt on Sir George's — who are fondeſt of lord Go- 
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M $1, nbd devolving upon captain a ited 
„u Benbew had appointed redr-atihiral of his ſquddron} Ve“ 
q immediately pat it into the beſt condition poſſible for going s 
J ien eruized on the coaſt bf Hiſpaniola, 1 Om his re- 

1 turn to Jamaica an opportunity offered of ſhewitig His" great 
0 concern for the intereſts of the colony. A fire breaking out at 
t Port-Royal on the ninth of February, 1 703; about noon; burnt 
. WT it down to the ground before night; leaving nothing ſtanding = 

but the two fortifications. ' In this Tad: diſtreſs of the inhabi- 
e WH fancy which fillwould have been much greater, if the ſeamen, 
with prear courage and induſtry; had not-allifted in preſerving 

their go6ds and ſtores; the rear-admiral publiſhed a proclama- 
nonz in which he promiſed to entertain and relieve all ſuch as 
0 ſhould deürt it; viboard her majeſty's ſhips; ufttil they coul 
to be otherwiſe provideu a ; meg . wil err care e ten- 


ct derneſs performed . 1915 od. 
„B Soon after this by dalle Aung 0 on a ep ins aching & 
1 meeting a conñderable fleet of merchant-ſhips; which were ex- 
ut pected from France: He ſpent five: weeks in ſearch of them 


any thing chere; ke ſtbod away for Petit Guavas and Leogane) - 
When he atrived near this port; he divided his ſquadron, be- 


„e cauſe when admiral Benbow attacked the enemy here, their 
„ mips eſcaped on one ſide; as he entered on the other. He 


therefore Aited weſtward with part of his ſhips, and ſent the 


at Wl feſt to the ſouth. When theſe came in light, three privateers, 
Ja which were in every reſpect ready for ſervice, ſtood away north 
left 


ward; but the rear-admiral forcing two of them aſhore, burnt 
wem, and the other he tock . Captain Vincent, who com- 


5 manded tothe ſouthward; rowed in the night into a place cal- 
on. led the Cul de Sac, where he found four ſhips, one of which 


he burnt, another he ſunk; the third (which was a conſort of 
the privateers aforementioned) he towed out, and boarded the 
fourth, ſhe was blown up by the accidental firing of a grenado- 


vo WY tolþhin's meaſures, which, we have ſhewn to be s thing abſolutely abſord, Gince 

bu they thought alike, and adopted the lingle plan that could ſo wad as promiſe 

ors ſucceſs, | 

5 1 Burchet's naval hiſt. p. 598. Annals of queen Anne. London Gazette, 
0 SORT 2X 


No. 3886, 3897. Britiſh empire in America, vol. ii. 
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do no purpoſe ; and after looking into Port Lewis, not finding 
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ſhell. From this place the rear-admixal failed to Port de Paix, 
but found no ſhipping there; for the before · mentioned priva- 
teers were all that the enemy had in thoſe; parts, with which, 
and five hundred men, they thought to have made an attempt 
on the north - de of Jamaica; and in theſe lips: were taken 
one hundred and twenty priſoners „„ ad act fn 

- ; While: rear-admiral - Whetſtone” was . * 
oath; far from forgetting the ſafety of the plantations at home, 
Sir George Rooke, in the month of September, 1702, de- 
tached from the Mediterranean captain Hovenden Walker in 
the Burford, five; more third rates, ten tranſports, and four re- 
giments on board, for the Leeward-iſlands+, he arrived in Bar- 
baddes in the beginning of the month of January; and upon 
the coming thither ſoon, after of fix of our Eaſt India ſhips 
richly laden, he, by the advice of a council of war, ſent. them 
home under the convoy of the Expedition, a third rate, captain 
Knapp commander, who brought them ſafely to England. 
From Barbadoes, commodore Walker ſailed to Antigua, where 
he joined colonel Coddrington, who was about undertaking an 
expedition to Guadaloupe, in which captain Walker was to-af- 
ſiſt him. They ſailed from Antigua the latter end of February; 
on the twelfth of March, general Coddrington landed with 
great part of the forces, but was ſo warmly received by the 
French, that they would have been able to have done little or 
nothing, if commodore Walker had not ſent in the Chicheſter, 
which drove the enemy from their batteries, which our men 
quickly entered. The next day the reſt of the ſoldiers; and 10 


four hundred ſeamen were landed, who attacked the north part fi 


of the town with great fury, forced the enemy to abandon it, K 


and to retreat into the caſtle and fort, which they defended be 
W WP ee e 27 55 In. 901.5 to 
3 2 „ N „ T BS CEE do hi 
m Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 602, Annals of queen Anne, vol, ii. p. 6. 4 
London Gazette, No. 3946. - It is very remarkable, that Pere le Pers, in his . 
accurate hiſtory of St. Domingo, has nothing of this expedition, which could not 10 
poſſibly have eſcaped his notice any more than that which was intended by the ki 
French againſt Jamaica. But as no honour could arife to his conntrymen from fr 
the relation of what paſſed in this part of the world at this time, he thought pro- ch 
per to be filent, rather than record the advantages gained by the Engliſh, 


n Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. chap. vi. Columna roſtrata, p. 292. The 
complete hiſt. of Europe, for 1703, p. 131. Lond, Gaz, No, 3912. 
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o ths"thitd H April, aid" then” blowing them both e 
tired to the mountains. After this our troops ravaged all'the 
cbüntry, burnt the town to the ground, razed the fortifiea- 
tions, carried the beſt of the artillery on board, burſt the reſt, 
and with" dares WR wu b N erer ap _ " a 
man ®.” 7.5 br x Matt ack 3 | | 
The Pick writers give a different account cat this | aff, Lal Fo 
becauſe the Engliſh thought fit to retreat, they will needs have | 
ir the proof of a victory on their ſide v. Now as to this retreat, 
there were many reaſons for it, and Kine indeed that rendered 
it indifpenfibly neceſſary. General Coddrington fell ſick, and 
was forced to return to Nevis; then colonel Whetham, upon 
whom the command devolved, fell alſo dangerouſly ill, and was 
carried to Antigua. The command of the land · forces fell next 
to colonel Willis, who, upon certain information that the 
French had landed nine hundred men on the back of the iſland, 
called a council of war, in which it was reſolved to imbark the 
forces; and this was accordingly done, as I have before obſerv- 
ed, on the ſeventh of May 4. It muſt be acknowledged, that 
this ſervice ſuffered not a little from ſome diſputes that happened 
between the land and ſea-officers 3 which is, Be Tpodkinng, 
the ruin aſl our "Welk India eee q #1 20649) 
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eq There were ſome unlueky circumſtances attended this expedition. In the firſt 
place, when captain Walker arrived, the land- forces had no powder, with which, 
however, they were furniſhed from the fleet, When they came next to exa- 
mine their ſtores cloſely, it was found, that in a'thouſand flints, there were not 
fifty fit for muſkets, nor had they mortars, bombs, pickraxes, ſpades, or in- 
deed any thing proper and convenient for a ſiege, But we muſt take care not 
to attribute this miſmanagement either to commodore Walker, who commanded 
here, or to Sir George Rooke, who ſent him, ſince they both acted in obedience 
to orders; the commodore to thoſe of the admiral, and the admiral receiving 
bis from the * who. ougdt to de * better wor they were 
f doing. 2 
b Quiney hiſtoire militaire de Louis XIV. tom. iv. P. Daniel journal bil 
rique de Louis XIV. p. 211. Limieres de Larrey, the laſt mentioned French 
hiſtorian, ſays, that Monſicur Gabaret, arriving at Fort St. Mary's, with two 
frigates, a flute, nine armed barks, and ſeven hundred men, to the aſſiſtance of 
the inhabitants, the Engliſh did not think theauſawves © 5 | force ſufficient to with- 
1 — them, and therefore reim barked. | 
XX: the naval hiſtory, p. 6064. . | 
r The governors of our cologics have ſcarce ever 2 able to agree with the 
acer: of our ſquadrons, and with reſpeR to this very ma, there 
| G 3 Were 


| 
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As ſoon. a8 the news of vice: admiral Benbow's misfortune and | 


death arrived i in England, it was reſolved to ſend another flag. 
officer thither with a conſiderable, ſquadron../ This command, 
it is aid, was. offered to Sir Stafford Fairborne, ho refuſ 
it ; and then it was propoſed to, Mr. Graydon, who, though 
' a certain prelate* ſtyles him a brutal man, made this anſwe 


. That it was his duty to go where the queen thought proper 


«26 command him, and that he new no difference of climates; 
10 when he was to obey her orders. His inſtructiong may be 
found at large in Burchet u, and the | rength he was to take 


© > 


with him, conſiſting only of: a third, a fourth, and a fifth. rate; 


which laſt proved unfit for the voyage, and therefore the Mon- 

tague of ſixty, and and the Nonſuch of fifty guns, were ordered to 
ſee him a hundred and fifty leagueg into the ſea. | 'They ſailed 
about the middle of March, and on the eighteenth of that month 
they faw four French ſhips to leeward, viz, two of ſixty, one 
of fifty, and another of forty guns v. This laſt being both the 
ſmalleſt and ſternmoſt, the Montague, commanded by captain 
William Cleyeland, 5 down to, and ſoon after engaged her, 


Hereupon the vice · admiral made the Ggnal for. a line of battle, 


and conſequently for the Montague's coming off; but her fore- 
Pr. ſail being ſhot in pieces the ſecond broadſide the received 
m the enemy, ſhe could not tack ſo ſoon as otherwiſe might 
have been d inſomuch, that the other Wee French 


were as warm complaiats made A ainſt the commodore, 28 ever came from the 
Welt Indies : but he repreſented, that the road of Guadaloupe was exceſſively 
bad; ; that he found it impoſſible to procure pilots that ſeveral of the ſhips loſt 
their anchors, the ground being foul, and the water deep, ſo that ſome or other 
were daily forced out to ſea ; and added to this, that the troops were under ex- 
ceſſi ve difficulties, having no guides to conduct them, and being onder the ut- 
| moſt want of necefſ\ries to ſupport them. Beſides, the iſland was not abandon- 
ed, till the expedition had coſt us pretty dear, as Appears by the following ac. 
| count of our loſs. There were killed in the firſt aQion, one major, two cape 
_ fains, and ſix lieutenants 3 and wounded, two colonels, ſeven captains, and nine 
lieutenants; and three enſigns died. One hundred and ffty-four ſoldiers were 
killed; two hundred and ele ven wounded e died; | ifty-vine deſerted; 
and twelve were taken priſoners, | . 
Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tom. ;XXXIV. p. 16-71 544 Burnet's " 
tory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 359. | 4 Naval hiſtory p. 600. | 
8 Annals of queen Anne, vol. ii. p. 2. Oldwixon- 8 biſtory of, * Stuarts, 
yol. ii. Mercure bad et politique, tom, 1 iv. p. 3 8. | 
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ſhips Fare, e 5 
ged each of them fired her broadſide at the Montague; but 
ſhe being to windward, and the ſea running high, as the French 
generally fire in hopes of wounding maſts, yards, or rigging,” _ 
all their ſhot flew over her, ſo that ſhe received not any conti, 
gerable damage. The French ſhips (which naw made the beſt 


of their way from ours) were foul, for they were part of the 


ſquadron, under command of Monſieur Ducaſſe, with which 
al Benbow engaged na Ne Tn wüten was 

reported) were very rich . = | 
This affair drew very heavy N on hs whale; wha 5 
potwithſtanding, ſeems to have. ated according to the beſt of 
his abilities; and in ſaying this, I am warranted by the judg- 
ment of the admiralty-board, who were beſt acquainted. with 
Mr. Graydon's inſtructions "mh He proceeded with all imagin- 
able diligence i in his voyage, and arrived at the iſland of Madeira 
on the tenth of April, 1703; and from thence he failed to Bar- 
badoes, where be arriyed the twelfth of May. The day before 
came a brigantine from Guadaloupe, with advice, that commo- 
dore Walker was there, and that both ſeamen and ſoldiers were 
in danger of being ſtarved for want of proviſians. The vice- 
admiral thereupon liel himſelf to the A Mts and 


x Burchet's nayal hiſtory, p- gor, 603. Columns ell, P. 25, 222 
London Gazette, No. 3910. | 
! Biſhop Burnet blames the admiralty, for inſerting a paragraph in the Ga- 
dete, to juſtify the admiral's conduct. It is neceſſary the reader ſhould ſee that 


pa ragraph, which runs thus: 60 Plymouth, April 26, The Montague, captain” f 


e Cleveland, commander, i is come in here: the Nonſuch and ſhe went from thence 
6 the 1 zth of March, with yice-admiral Graydon, in the Reſolution, captain Day, 
« in the Blackwall, the tranſports with brigadier Columbine's regiment, ſtore- 


« ſhips, and merchants, bound to the Wet Indies, and parted from them os 


« the 26th of the ſame, in the latityde of 43 degrees. The captain ſays, that 
« on the 18th of that month, in the latitude of 47 degrees, 30 minutes, they g 
met four French men of war, and that he engaged the ſternmoſt for ſome 
% time; but. upon his firſt engaging, the vice-admiral made « ſignal to call 


 * him off, being under orders not to loſe any time in his paſſage, by chacing or 


„ ſpeaking with any ſhips whatſoever; the contrary winds having kept him here 
© much longer than was jotended, and the ſervice upon which he was bound 
very mach requiring | his preſence, and the regiment that was with him,” 
The fingle queſtion that aroſe on this ſubject was, whether admiral Graydon 


obeyed. his orders? And this is - plainly decided by the foregoing OS" ia 
the affirmative. | 


| . | 
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having furniſhed himſelf with all the beef, pork, bread; and 


X peiſe that could be got, he ſailed on the feventeenth. On the 


twentieth he ran in with the fort and town of Guadaloupe, and 
ſeeing it in ruins, he failed inſtantly for Antigua, and from 
thenee to Nevis, where he met with the army and ſquadron in 
the greateſt diſtreſs; and having relieved them, he proceeded 
thence with all the ſhips of war to Jamaica, where they arrived 
the fifth of June 2. The firſt thing he did there, was to direct 
a ſurvey of the ſhips under his command; which proved to be 
very defective, not only in their hulls, but in their maſts, ſtores 
and rigging; and at the ſame time very ill manned. This, to. 
gether with ſome differences that aroſe between the admiral and 
ſome of the principal perſons in Jamaica, determined him to fail 
home as ſoon as poſſible: and accordingly, having left the Not. 
wich, the Experiment, and the Sea-horſe, with the Harman 
and Earl-galley fire-ſhips, together with two ſloops, to attend 
the iſland; and the Colcheſter and Sunderland to convoy home 
the latter trade, he failed for Blewfields, and proceeding from 
: thence, he fell in with Newfoundland on the ſecond of Auguſt?, 
In the evening of that day there aroſe ſuch a fog as had ſcarce 
ever been ſeen; for it laſted thirty days complete, and the wea- 
ther was ſo very dark, that it was difficult to diſcover one ſhip 


from another ; this occaſioned the diſperſion of the fleet, which 


could not be kevughe together again till the third of September, 
when the vice-admiral thought it proper to conſult his officers, 
as to the principal deſign of his voyage, which was the artacking 
the French at Placentia, and thereby forcing them to quit New- 

foundland. At this council of war, there were preſent, beſides 
the vice-admiral, rear-admiral Whetſtone, and thirteen ſea · cap- 
tains; of the land- officers, the commander in chief, colonel Ri- 
vers, fix captains, and an engineer. They took into conſidera: 
tion the queen's inſtructions to Brigadier Columbine, then de- 
e and 20 to Mr. anke and nent all Wan ſhips in 


2 Vorcher' $ avi hiſtory, p. 605. London Gazette, No. 3942. This was 
certainly a very ſignal ſervice done to the nation; ſince, if the admiral had acted 
Jeſs vigorouſly in procuriag a ſupply, our troops, muſt neceſſarily have periſhed 
for want. 

* Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 60s. - Boyer* s lice of queen Abbe. Burner: 
hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 359. 


a very 
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a very werk condition, that they were thinly manned, and moſt 
of them ſick, . at ſhort allowance, and the ſoldiers, through 
their being for ced to drink water in ſo cold a climate, having 
their limbs benumbed, io that they, were ſearce fit for-ſervice.z 
five regiments, reduced to one ouſand thirty- five men; of five 
hundred they were to receive frog. N lew England, there came 
but ſeyenty, now. reduced to twenty five, and thoſe in a manner 
| difabled.;, and, from, the. beſt accounts, the enemy at Flacentia 
judged to be not only ſuperior in number, and conſequently able 
to make à good xeſiſtance, but the, avenues. to the place ex · 
tremely difficult, the, grounds marſhy, and no planks, or other 
materials, for mounting the guns on the batteries; theſe diffcul- 
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the good. circumſtances: the enemy were in, and the aſſiſtance 
they might haye from their prirateers, and other ſhipping; then 7 
at Placentia, the council of var were unanimouſly, of opinion, 
that to make an attempt on that. place with the ſhips : and forces, 
in ſuch a condition, and at ſuch a ſeaſon of the, year, was altoge- 
1 ther impractieaple; and, inſtead. of. Any, probability c of lucceſs, 
might tend to the diſhonour of her majeſty” 5 arms b. 8 
This w Was the end of yice-admiral Graydon's unfortunate ex⸗ 
pedition; ; in which, though, it is certain, on the one band, that 


1 be did not do the vation any remarkable ſervice, yet it is no leſs : 
8 certain, on the other, that! in reſ] pect to protecting the trade, and 15 
5 the reſt of the things in his power, be did all the ſervice he was 
* able. But it was his misfortune, firſt t to feel the effects of other 
1. men's miſtakes, 2 and next to be made anſwerable for them. On 
1 his return, the bouſe of lords entered into an inquiry into his 

f conduct; and, beſides their former warm yote, which was more 
ug than enough to have undone him, came to a reſolution of ad- 
= dreſſing her majeſty, 1 to, remove him from all employments, for 
hy impreſſing ſervants in the Weſt Indies; ; deſiring her, at the 
. ſame a to direct the attorney-geueral to proſecute him lor 1 
5 
was b 1 tranſcribe this from a MS. ateount of adiral Oraydam 5 defebee 3 in which 
Qed are particular certificates as to the trath of each of theſe facts, and which, I 1995 
ſhed poſe, ſatisfied the houſe bf lords as to this part of the charge; which the admiral 


Looked upon as that which would affect him moſt, lince here he had not executed 
his ether but avoided oy the French. 


* 


that 


| ties and obſtructions being maturely conſidered, together witn 
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that offeheet./ This had the deſired effect: le Sd rul Jray 
don (as to ſervice) was laid aſide; and his memory has been 
loaded with the fouleſt imputations; though there is great rea“ 
ſon to believe, that he was rather unlucky than ünjuſt, and that 
he ſuffered for miſcarriages which it was not in his power to 
avoid. In order to have a clearer idea of this, we muſt confi: 
der that he juſtified himſelf as to his not fighting the French; 
under his orders, which were very preciſe upon that head t and; 
if he had not obeyed them he muſt have been anſwerable fot 
all the conſequences before a'court-martial; while, on the other 
hand, the lords, as the fupreme judicatats,' decided in this cafe 
on the reaſon of the thing; and becauſe, as they thought, the 
neceſſity of fighting ought, in his judgment, to Habe fuperſeded 
his orders, yet, when he pleaded neceſſity in excuſe of impref- 
fing ſervants, this would not ſerve his turn; but he was puniſh- 

ed in that caſe as ſeverely for making uſe of his on  Judgtnent; 
as for the ſuppoſed neglect of it in the other. 
In all probability the reſentment of the houſe ok lords againſt 
this gentleman, . was ſharpened by their inſpecking cloſely into 

| other affairs relating to the navy; in which, it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, they found things very indifferently managed. As, for in: 
ſtance, complaints had been made to the lord high-admiral, of 
bad proviſions, by which the ſeamen were poiſoned, as well ad 
the nation cheated; yet a ſurvey of the proviſions objected to 
was delayed for three months, which gave an opportunity fot 
making ſuch removes and changes, as rendered the proof of this 
charge altogether impracticable. The merchants complained 
rhat, they were ill ſerved with convoys, and that ſo little care 
was taken of the Newcaſtle fleet, as occaſioned an exceſſi ive riſe 
of coals: the neglect of providing for ſuch ſeamen as weren pri. 
ſoners in France, was likewiſe rendered very evident; as was 
the danger of the iſland of Jamaica, and the betraying our naval 
councils to the French. Theſe were all digeſted into an addreſs; 
which was preſented by the houſe of lords to the queen; to 
which her majeſty was pleaſed to anſwers that the addreſs con- 


e It appears by the Gazette, No. PR? that the viteiadinitt artives in the 
Downs, on the 22d of October. See the journal of the houſe of lords. I do not 
find that the admiral was ever proſecuted; and 1 gueſs from a reflection of Mr. 

Oldmixon's, that he was not. Hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 329. 


ſiſted 
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fed of fo many parts, that ſhe could not then take notice of 
them 4, In the general, however, ſhe promiſed ſne would con- 
ſider of them, and give ſuch n * W dds be e eee 
the ſafety and welfare of the nation. . r es re, 
I think it neceſſary to obſerve er, has: -at bis time there 
were very warm diſputes in the houſe of lords e, as to the con- 
duct of the admiralty in the late reign, which had been cenſur- 
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f ed by the houſe of commons, and in a great meaſure. juſtified - 
t here; ſo that at this ſeaſon all the ſtrength of party was exerted 
r on both ſides, and the merit of a man was leſs conſidered, than 


the faction to which he attached himſelf f. But it is time to leave 
ſo troubleſome and unentertaining a ſubject, in order to return 
to the conduct of the war, and the -great things performed in 
the year 1704, for the ſervice of which the commons granted 
| upwards of four millions; and of this the ſum of was for 
the ſervice of the navy: which ſhews, how deſirous the nation 
was of ſupporting the war to the utmoſt, and of giving whats. 
ever was neceſſary for the ſervice of the common cauſe, in hopes 
that it would be honeſtly and effectually laid out, for thoſe . 
and ſalutary purpoſes for which it was ſo chearfully given. 
I be king of Spain was very deſirous of proſecuting his voy⸗ . 
age to Liſbon, and therefore came to Portſmouth, and would 
n imbarked on the third of e * if the wind had been 
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d dd s hiſtory of his own ines] volt ii; pi 359, 1 Oldmisen- s hiſtos. 
ry of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 329. Boyer's life of 2 Anne. Burnet's 
biſtory of bis own times, 1 ii. p. 36S. | 

f The queen, by ſoft anſwers, endeavoured to — both yoke” which ins 
| deed was the only meaſure left for her to purſue; ſince, if ſhe had complied with 
the demands of either, it muſt have inflamed: both. Her pritdence therefore, in 
| this reſpect; was very conſpicuous; though perhaps the righteſt ſtep ſhe: eould. 
have taken; would have been to have diſmiſſed his royal highneſs's. council as 
lord-high-admiral, and either . the 1 * t Pembroke or W e com- 
miſſioners. | 
8 The reader will probably be curprited to ind a blank In hs text: but the 
reaſon is, that; after uſing the utmoſt induſtry, I have not been able to diſcover 
what the ſum was; which I find has been the caſe of other aſſiduous inquirers; 
as well as myſelf, 1 cannot; however, fall into their opinion, that there was no - 
proviſion made for the ordinary of the navy this year; but rather imagine that, 
by ſome miſtake, the ſum appropriated for that ſervice,” was omitted in the votes; 
and therefore 1 leave this blank, in Ropes that ſame more . de 37 
be able to fill it up. | | a 01654 $64 

b London Gazette, No, 3990. 
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at all favourable. Sir George Rooke, who was to command 
the fleet that eſcorted him, and the land forces intended for his 
fervice, did every thing that could be expected to facilitate the 
expedition: for when he found the tranſports were ready, and 
that it was impoſſible to have the intended number of great ſhips 
. fo early at ſea; he propoſed failing with a fmall ſquadron to Liſ- 
bon, and waiting there for a reinforcement. This was a very 
wiſe, as well as vigorous ſtep; for, according to the informa. 
tions our court had received of the deſigns of France, they in- 
| tended to have a great naval ftrength in the Mediterranean, 
which, if it eame there earlier than our reinforcement, would 


parts, in the river of Liſbon, and have intercepted all our trade 
bomeward-bound; whereas if, according to Sir George's ſcheme, 
the ſapply arrived early enough at Liſbon, our fleet would be ſo 
ſtrong as to prevent the junction of the Breſt with the Toulon 
 fhuadron, and rn ſervices on the coaſt 
of Bpain i. 
In the firſt part Als ga, Bir Geroye is un fortunate as | 
he could wiſh; for failing on the twelfth of February, he, after 
a fine paſſage, arrived with the ſquadron, and all the tranſports, 


in the river of Liſbon, on the 25th; and after two days had 


been ſpent in adjuſting the ceremonial, his Catholic majeſty was 
conducted to ſhore by the king of Portugal, and moſt of the 


royal family*. Among other debates in relation to this cere- 


mony, there was one which deſerves particular notice, and that 
was in relation to our flag. The king of Portugal deſired, that, 


i This was ecrtainly. a very wife and well judged ſcheme, and is à clear and 
direct proof that Sir George Rooke was very defirous of doing as much fervice 
| as poſſible, and to loſe no opportunity of being early in ackion; his going on 
this expedition, with the ſmall ſquadron under his command, ww liable to mary 
_ exceptions, if conſidered in a prudential light, and with a view to the eredit of 
the admiral; but Sir George difregardeil theſe, when they came into competition 
with the public ſervice, and choſe rather to riſk bis own character, than the na- 
tion's honout, and the proſpect the king of Spain then had of ſacceſs, of which hi 
Catholic majeſty was extremely ſenſible, and gave upon all occaſions the moſt 
ample teſtimonies of his particular reſpect for Sir George Nude. and juſt ace 
knowledgment of his ſervices. 
1 Zurnet's hiſtory of his:own- times, nab. ii. p. 384. The complete biſtory of 
Europe for 1704, p. 108. London 241158 No. 4000. Burchet's naval hiſtory, 
8 665, 666. 


upon 


have been able to have ſhut up our fmall fleet, then in thoſe 
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upon his coming on board the admirul's ſhip in bis barge of 
ſtate, and ſtriking his ſtandard, the Engliſh flag might be ſtruck 
at the ſame time; and that when his Catholic majeſty, with him. 
ſelf, ſhould go off from the ſbip, his ſtandard might be hoiſted, 
and the admiral's flag continue ſtruck until they were on ſhore. 


| ſo long as he ſhould be on board, might command the flag to 
be ſtruck when he pleaſed ; but that whenever he left the ſhip, 
be was himſelf admiral, and obliged to execute his commiffion 


ſo that the flag of n Was Cn. ee Anon 

ard of Portugal. 

| Two days after this, the 1 in DENIES wy has re- 
ſolution of a council of war, ſent a ſquadron of ſeventeen fail; 

to cruize off Cape Spartell ; which ſquadron was aſterwards in · 

creaſed to ns Among * the an of March the _ 


3 


| flag became him very well, as an Englith admiral, whatever might be thought 
it at home by ſome Englith ſtatefmen. Biſhop Burnet, ſpeaking of our treaty 


| this affair, which I find it neceſſary. to tranſeribe. “In this treaty, an accideng 
„happened, that had almoſt ſpoiled allz the king of Portugal inſiſted on de- 
% manding the flig, and other reſpeQs to be paid by our admiral, when he was 


* to ſtrike, even in another king's ports. This was not demanded of the fleet 
i« that was ſent to bring over queen Katharine; ſo, though Methuen, our a 
« baſſador, had agreed to this article, he preſſed the queen not to ratify it.“ 


the whole affairs of Europe ſeemed to turo-upon this treaty, and ſo important 
< a matter ought not to be retarded s day, for fuch punctilios, as a ſalute, or 
* ſtriking the flag; and it ſeemed reaſonable, that every ſoyereiga prince ſhquld. 
claim theſe acknowledyments, unleſs where it was otherwiſe ſtipulated by 
* expreſs treaties, The laying ſo much weight on ſuch matters, very much 


„war; while the round proceeding of the lord Godolphin reconciled many to 
« him.” — The friends of the earl of Godolphin need de under no concern about 
this ſtory, ſince it is moſt evident from the foregoing account of Sir George 
Rooke's conduct, that the fat is falſe, and that the honour of the Enzliſh flag 
was never * up. 


This propofition was made from the king of Pormgal; by the 
king of Spain ; to which the admiral replied, that bis majeſty; 


by immediately hoiſting his flag. This, and fome-other reaſons, = 
ſatisfied the king of Spain, as well as his Portugueſe majeſty; 


We totes * aha account it publiſhed by hs and 1 think 
1 may venture to aſſert, that Sir George Rooke's concern for the honour of the 5 
| with the king of Portugal, mentions a very cutraordinary- incident relating to 


“in his ports. The earl of Nottingham inſiſted it „ nl 


The lord Godolphin looked on this as too inconſiderable to be inſiſled "TY 


* heightened Jealouſies ; and it was faid, that the earl of Nottingham, and the 
Tories ſeemed to lay hold of every thing that could obſtruct the progreſs of the 


| Hz xa 


| 
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ral himſelf put to fea, and continued cruizing for a month. 
RNeaf-admiral Dilkes, who commanded the ſquadron before. 


mentioned, on the twelfth of March in the morning, diſcovered C 
four ſail of ſhips ſtanding to the N. K. He had with him three ” 
third rates, and two fourth, viz. the Kent, Bedford, Suffolk, e 
Antelope, and Panther. By eleven he came up with them, and 1 
the Panther, which was the headmoſt of ours, engaged them; a 


the Suffolk getting the wind of them, did the ſame, as alſo the 
Antelope, and the Dutch privateer; inſomuch, that the ſhip. of 
ſixty guns ſtruck, after exchanging ſeveral - broadſides. The 

rear-admiral could not get his own ſhip in reach of them until 

noon, and then engaging the commodore, which was a ſhip of 

ſixty guns, ſhe ſtruck to him in a little time, having loſt half 
her complement of men, as the third did ſoon after, which waz 
_ « ſhip of twenty-four guns; and in this action the Panther had 
her fore - top · maſt ſhot by the board, the Suffolk her main-maſt, 
and the Antelope's maſts and yards were wounded. The two 
ſhips before mentioned of ſixty guns, were galleon men of war, 
one of them called the Porta-Cceli, and the other the St. The- 
reſa, and came from St. Sebaſtian's, with bombs, guns, iron 
bars, Gc. being bound for Cadiz, where (as it was reported) 


they were to be fitted out for the Weſt Indies, the commodore ſ 
Don Diego Bicuna having a commiſſion to command all the p 
fleet deſigned thither; and in _ _ 1 were e taken near Flew t 
hundred priſoners n. p 

A' be rear-admiral, by reafon of 3 1 as not arrive c 
at Liſbon till the twenty-fifth of March, and then in going in Wi c 

he loſt the St. Thereſa, but moſt of the men were ſaved. Sit n 
- George Rooke being alſo, returned, and meeting with orders to t. 


ſail up the Streights, prepared to execute them, though at the 
ſame time, the admiral was extremely preſſed by his Catholic ma- 
jeſty to, undertake ſomewhat in his favour, The difficulties with 
' which Sir George was at this time encompaſſed, were many and 
great. In the firſt place, the reinforcement he depended on 
was not arrived ; ; in the next, the queen's orders were poſitive 
for the relief of Nice and Villa nen and he knew how great 


a i oc B a,” 


m See the London Gazette, No. 4008. Burchel s naval ſtory, P- 667. An- 
gals of 8 Anne. | 
a riſk 
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b. . thiboiplatenimere takin Tap qmant: 
e of timely ſuccour. The deſign formed in favour of king 
ed Charles III. to invade Catalonia, and make an attempt on Bar- 


celona, was almoſt ripe for execution, and that monarch inſiſt» 
ed very ſtrenuouſly that the fleet ſhould eſcort this imbarkation. 
In this thorny conjuncture the admital reſolved to do as much 
as in him lay to ſatisfy all parties; and we ſhall hereafter ſee 


mean time it is necefſary that we ſhould explain the conduct of 
the adminiſtration in 0 n e e ee 2 _ d 
Shovel ain on 71. 

After SipGvones Rooke ſailed; ; ths eee, eee 
1 the French were very buſy in fitting out a great ſquadron 
at Breſt o. This alarmed us very much, becauſe it was not eaſy 
to foreſee how this force would be employed, At all events it 
was thought proper to equip, with the utmoſt expedition, a 
good. fleet, which was put under the command of Sir Cloudeſ- 
ley Shovel, admiral of the white, who had under him Sir Staf- 
ford Fairborne, vice-admiral of the red, and nn Byng, 
Eſq; then rear-admiral of the ſame ſquadron'?.. The admiral 
was inſtructed, if he found the Breſt ſquadron Kill 3 in port, to 
ſend away the trade, ſtore-ſhips, and victuallers, under a pro- 
per convoy, to Liſbon, and to remain before that port himſelf 
to endeavour to keep in the enemy; or, if that was found im- 
practicable, to burn and deſtroy them if they came out. But in 
caſe he found the Breſt ſquadron already failed, then he was to 
call a council of war, in order to judge what firength might be 
neceſſary to be ſent to Sir George Rooke; and if it amounted 
to twenty-two ſhips, then he was to ſail with them himſelf, that 
our fleet might, at all events, be ſtronger than that of the ene- 
my. Sir Cloudeſley executed his inſtructions punctually, and 
| finding that a great ſtrength was neceſſary in the Mediterranean 


on I | | 
ive n Burchet's and bifory, bock v. , chap. vi. Annals of queen Fry 125. | 
eat don Gazette, No. 4017. o Lamberti, tom. iii. p. 324. Quincy hiſtoire | 
L militaire de Louis XIV. tom. iv. p. 426. P. Daniel jonrnal hiſtorique de Lonis 
XIV. anne 1704. 1 p Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 672. Burnet's hiſtory 


of his own Wo, vol. ii. p. 388, London Gazette, No. 4018. 


to 


with how great judgment he executed this reſolution : in the 
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| 0 oppoſe the French, aan ada 
the month of May 1. 

We hare now ſcen how and why the ſuceours intended fer 


Sir George Rooke's fleet, were ſo long delayed, and what care | 
was taken for their coming, after all, in good time; we will 


next therefore return to that admiral, and give a ſhort account 
_ of the manner in which he cxtricated himfelf out of the difficul, 
ties in which we left him. In the firſt place he fignified to the 
prince of Heſſe, who had the chief direction of his Catholic ma. 
 jefty's affairs, that if the troops which were to make the attempt 
on Barcelona, could be ſpeedily imbarked, he was content to 


| eſcort them, and to give all imaginable countenance. to his ma- 


Jeſty's affairs in Catalonia. In compliance with this offer, be 
_ failed accordingly with the tranſports under his convoy, and on 


the eighteenth of May he arrived before the city of Barcelona. 


A prieft and ſome others ſurrendered themſelves, and informed 
the prince of Heſſe, that if ſome few forces were landed, and 


a ſhew made of a bombardment, they would declare for king 


Charles III. and receive him inte the place. Upon this there 


landed, on the nineteenth of May, about twelve hundred ma- 


rines, four hundred Dutch foot, a company of Catalans, and 
as many volunteers as made up in the whole two thouſand men. 
They remained aſhore all night; and tbe prince finding nothing 
done, notwithſtanding the Dutch had bombarded the place with 
ſome effect, his highneſs himſelf propoſed the reimbarking the 
mien, from an apprehenſion of their being attacked by a ſuperior 
force. The truth is, that he had great reaſon to abandon this 
defign as he did, ſince, in the firſt place, the governor had diſ- 
covered it, and had ſecured the chiefs of the Auſtrian party; 


q Tt was certainly well judged in Sir Clondefley Shovel, to fail as he did wih 


| His fleet into the Mediterranean; for the French, perceiving how much their re- 
putation ſuffered by the declenſion of their power at ſea, reſolved this year to 
make the utmoſt effort poſſible to recover ãt, grounding their hopes chiefly on our 
fleets being divided, and the poſſibility there was, of attacking Sir George Rooke, 
before any reinforcement could join him; which, but for this prudent method 
of Sir Cludefley Shovel, might have been effected. 

: r Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 675. Annals of queen Anne, vol. iti. p. 102. 
Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tom. XKXVit. p. 109. London Gazette, 
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dy in the next th fore he bad wth kim vnd / 
portioned to fuch an undertaking *. 8 

In this whole tranſaCtion one would imagine the . A 
have been blameleſs, ſince he had done all that could be ex- 
pefted from him, and did not retire till his highnefs himſelf 
thought it requiſite. . Yet biſbop Burnet has given inch an ac- 
count of it, as I muſt take the liberty of tranſcribing, that the 
public may ſee how neceſſary it is for an hiſtorian to be free 
from party. Sir George Rooke came before Barcelonk, 
« where the priace of Heſſe Darmſtadt aſſured bim, there were 
« a ſtrong party ready to declare for king Charles, as it was 
'« certain there was a great diſpoſition in many to it. But Rooke 
« would not ſtay above three days before it; ſo that the mo- 
' « tions within the town, and the diſcoveries that many made of 
« their inclinations, had almoſt proved fatal to them. He an- 
« ſwered, his orders were poſitive z he muſt make towards 
« Nice, which it was believed the French intended to be- 
« fiege*.” At this rate of writing, no man's fame or memory 
can be ſafe, Yet, to heighten the malice of this reflection, 
and to miſlead the reader, if poſſible, ſtill more egregiouſly, the 
biſhop tells us a long ſtory, previous to this account, of the ad- 
miral's reprimanding one of his captains very ſeverely, for de- 
parting from his orders”, though the intelligence he brought, 


8 A 8 party e the hog Charles, and 
if they had had courage enough to have deelared on the firſt arrival of the 
fleet, and had marched out, and joined the land forces as ſoon as they had de- 
darked, ſomething might have been done; bat they continued conſulting and 
ntriguing, till the governor ſeined their chiefs, and then they themſelves ad- 
| viſed the prince of Heſſe not to remain any longer before the place, on account 
f of its being equally inconvenient for him and them. 
ith t Hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii, p. 388. 


u In a grand debate in the houſe of lords, in 1740, this fa 8 to 


g de touched upon by à noble peer, who was ſpeaking in that auguft aſſembly, 
5 the late illuſtrious John duke of Argyle, roſe up and ſaid, * As for what bas 
* * been mentioned in relation to admiral Rooke, we know, my lords, the hiſ- 


* tory from which it was taken, It is a ſtory of. biſhop Burnet's, in his hif- 
"i tory of his own times, and thofe who have ſat in this houſe with that pre- 
© late muſt know he was a very credulous weak man. I remember him, my 
* lords, in this houſe, and 1 likewiſe remember, that my lord Halifax, my 
“ Jord Somers, aud his other friends in the houſe, were always in a terror 


« when 
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18 ſuppoſed to have faved the fleet of England, and of bis avoids 
ing tke French fleet, and joining Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. All 
of which (to ſpeak in the Toes Wow Os to a been 


without any foundation. 4 


The admiral landed his ach behdrs: Bardia, on 4. 


nineteenth of May; it was the twenty-ſeventh before they had 


any intelligence of the Breſt ſquadron; 3 and then, inſtead of 


ſhunning, they chaced them; and on the fixteenth of June, the 
Met was joined by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with the ſhips under 
his command ; upon which it was immediately reſolved; to pro- 
ceed up the Mediterranean, in ſearch of the French fleet. The 
whole of this affair was fo perfectly well conducted, that out 
allies and our enemies join in commending Sir George Roocke; 
and yet his memory is in danger of ſuffering with poſterity, 


merely becauſe he was eſteemed a Tory. This it was that drew 


upon him ſo many and fo ſevere reflections, obſcured: all the 
great actions he did, and forced men, who valued themſelves 
on their ſkill in writing, not only to miſrepreſent, but to falſify 
facts, that they might be able to caſt ſuch nnn, 1 him 
as he never deſerved”. 


On the twenty-firſt of May 155 e! esd ber the iſles 


of Heires, but in the paſſage met with a ſtorm, which ſeparated 
his fleet. On the twenty-ſeventh they joined again, and had 
fight of a large French ſquadron, which they rightly judged to 
be ſailing for Toulon; and therefore it was reſolved, in a coun- 
cil of war, to chace them thither, and if it was not poſlible to 
prevent their getting into that port, then to fail for Liſbon, in 


« when he roſe up to ſpeak, leſt he ſhould injure their cauſe by ſome blunder; 
% With regard to what he fays againſt admiral Rooke, I know I have heard it 
i from thoſe that were preſent, that the greateſt part of it is a downright lie, 
cc The biſhop, it is well known, was no friend to that admiral, and therefore 
« he eaſily gave credit, as he generally did in like caſes, to every malicious 
« ſtory he heard againſt him,” The hiſtory and proceedings of the houſe of 
lords, vol. vii, p. $75. | 
w See Burchet, book v. chap. xvi. The complete hiſtory of Ms for 
1704, and all the foreign journals of that year. In the Dutch edition of biſhop 
Burnet's hiſtory, there is a large note to ſet right, what the editor takes to be the 
effects of haſte or confuſion; and in that note he ſtates the facts and dates fairly 
from our Gaxettes, and other public authorities, as I do. Burnet's hiſtory, 
vol. v. p. 770. 
order 
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didet 40; wait for-a re-inforcement; ; which Was .zceordipgly 
done . On the fourteenth of June our fleet paſſed through 
the Streight's· mouth, and were joined two days after by Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, with his ſquadron, off Lagos“: a council 
of war was then N in order to conſider what ſervice-ſhould 
be procreded on. Several ſchemes. were, propoſed; particularly 
a ſecond cke on Cadiz, which was ſoon found to be imprac- 
ticable for want of a ſufficient number of land- forces. At this 
council of war the admiral alſo was pleaſed to declare, that he 
was limited hy his inſtructions from attempting any thing, with⸗ 
out the conſent of the kings of Spain and Portugal; which was 
another diſcouragement to the ſervice, becauſe thoſe princes 
could very ſeldom agree on any meaſure; ſs that, except ſends 
ing ſome ſhips to the Terceras, in order to protect the home- 
ward-bound Brazil fleet, there was little done, that I ean find, 
which ought to.be conſidered as the unavoidable conſeqyencs | 
of this order. 


Sir George Rooke n very ſenſible of the refleAions that | 


| would fall upon him, if, having ſo conſiderable. a fleet under 
| his command, he ſpent the ſummer, in doing nothing of im- 


portance, called a council of war on the ſeventeenth of July, 
in the road of Tetuan, where having declared he thought it re- 
quiſite they ſhould reſolve upon ſome ſervice. or other; after a 
long debate it was carried to make a ſudden and vigorous at- 
tempt n Gibraltar, for three reaſons: Firſt, n! in the 


* this bs a Wy 1 which 3 13 A complete ue of Tu: 
zope, and all out writers agree, as taking it from the journals depoſited with the 
ſecretary of the admiralty; and therefore we tndy eaſily know what to think of 
the following paſſage in Burnet's hiſtoty, which follows immediately the aerount 
be had given of the ?dmira}'s leaving Barcelona, to ſail for the eoaſt of Italy, in 
order to prevent the Gege of Nice, or to relieve it if it was beſieged. % Having. 
advice, (ſays the biſhop), that the French made tio advances in that deſign, he 
* turned his courſe weſtward; and came in ſight of the French fleet, failing 
*. from Breſt 10 Toulon; the advantages he had was ſo viſible, that it was ex- 
s pected he would have made towards them ; he did it not: what orders he 
„ had was not known, for the matter never came under examination; they 
* got to Toulon, and he ſteered another way. The whole French fleet was 
* then together in that harbour; for though the Toulon Wy had been 

* out before, it was then in port.“ 


Y Burchet's nayal hiſtory, p. 676. Annals of queen Anne, vol. i. p 2735 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4031. 
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condition the place then was, there was ſome probability of 
taking it 3 which, in caſe it had been properly provided, and 
there had been ih it a numerous garriſon, would have been im- 


poſſible. Secondly, becaufe the poſſeſſion of that place was of 


infinite importance during the preſent war. Thirdly, becauſe 
the taking of this place would give a luſtre to the queen's arms, 
and poſſibiy e e the eve to een the- cauſe of king 
Charles. e 


The fleet, in parſutior of this teſolmion; et- in che bey 


of Gibraltar on the rwenty-firft of July, and the marines, Eng- 
liſh and Dutch, to the number of eighteen hundred, were 

landed under the command of the prince of Heſſe, on the 
 Hthmus, to cut off all communication between the town and 
the continent. 'His highnefs having taken poſt there, ſummon- 
ed the governor; who anſwered, that he would defend the 
place to the laſt®. On the twenty-ſecond the admiral at break 
of day, gave the ſignal for cannonading the town; which was 
performed with ſuch vigour, that fifteen thouſand ſhot was 
ſpent in five hours; when the admiral perceiving that the ene- 
my were driven from their fortifications at the ſouth mole. 
head, and that if we were once poſſeſſed of theſe, the town 


muſt be taken of courſe, he ordered captain Whitaker to arm 


all the boats, and to attempt to make himſelf maſter of them, 
This order was no ſooner iſſued, than captain Hicks and 
captain Jumper, who were neareſt the mole, puſhed on ſhore 
with their pinnaces, and actually ſrized the fortifications before 
the reft could come up. The Spaniards ſeeing this, ſprung a 
mine, by which two lieutenants and forty men were killed, 
and about ſixty more wounded : however, they kept poſſeſſion 
of the great platform, till they were ſuſtained by captain 
"Whitaker, and the ſeamen under his command, who very ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of a redoubt, between the mole and the 
town; on which the admiral fent in a letter to the governor, 
who on the twenty-tourth capitulated*, and the prince of Hefe 


. Oldmixon's bit. of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 339. Boyer's life of queen 
Anne, p. 153. Mercure hiftorique et politique, tome xxxvii. p. 339. Lond. 
Gaz, No. 4% %. 2} Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 678. Annals of queen 
Anne, vol. ili. p. 106, Columna roſtrata, p. 277, 278. London Gazette, N- 
4045+ | 
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of took n I muſt, upon this occaſion ob» 
d ſerve, that as this deſign was contrived by the admirals, ſo ii 
vns executeil entirely by the ſeamen, and therefore the Whole 
honour: of it is due to them. I muſt likewiſt put the reader in 
mind, that nothing could have enabled the ſramen to take the 
place, but the cannonading of it in ſuch a manner; as; obliged 
the Spaniards to quit their poſts; ſor the general oßcers, ns 
viewed the fortifications after the place was in qur hands, dex 
clared; that they might have been defended by fifty ei againſt 
as many thouſands. The French indeed ſay, in order to dimi. 
niſh, as much as poſſible, the glory of this action, that the 
Spaniards had neither garriſon nor guns there; but this is far 
from being true, ſince there were above one hundred braſt 
n. pieces: mounted. After putting as many men as could he ſpar 
ne ed into the place, under the command of the prince of Heſſe, 
ak the fleet an to Eg ap ms a e wa 
28 ter b. a I n ei 

25 Wulle — 170 lese, on Dutely ao faire dlag-oflicer 
. MW and fix ſhips to Liſbon, under orders*to return home, and 2 
promiſe that he would quickly follow them. On the ninth of 
Auguſt they failed again from Gibraltar, and had ſight᷑ of thi 
French fleet, which they reſolved to engage The latter des 
__ pere to u rad endeavoured to get mer but 8 
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d The Was de inde tells ws,” that the Fourt of London being informed 
* the weakneſs of the garriſon of Gibraltar, [ gave! Sir Geqrgs Roche Sees. 
attack } it; which he did, and eas, ſo lucky as to make himſelf maſter of i it, 5 
| through the negligence of the Spaniards, Though this is the moſt CG | 

book publiſhed in relation to the laſt war, yet, in this pott, the tuthor is ces 
teialy wiſtsken. We have Sir George Noqke's infledRions. in Rurchet, bis 
journats and orders are yet in being, and have been conſulted in this work; 
but nothing of this ſort has been ditcovered : and indeed, if any miniſter had 
been wiſe enough: to contrive this ſcheme, he wauld - uudechtedly have done 
himſelf juſtice, by elsiming the merit of it. The Freneh hiſtorian proceeds to 
fay, that though Gibraltar was taken for king Charles III. yet it was never. put 
into his poſſeſſion, but has been ever ſince kept by the Engliſh, who, to ſay 
the truth, ſays he, have dearly purchaſed it, ſince it has coſt them more pounds 
Sterling, than ws are ſtones in >the fortifications. Mido ne gollitaire, & tome iv. 
N e 
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George purſued them with all: the ſail he could” make . On 
the thirteenth of the ſame month, which was Sunday, he came 
within three leagues of them, when they brought to with their 


heads to the ſouthward, the wind being eaſterly, and forming 


2 line, lay in a proper poſture to receive him. They were fifty, 
two ſhips; and twenty · four gallies, very ſtrong in the centre, 
but weaker in the van and rear; to ſupply which, moſt of their 
gallies were placed in thoſe ſquadrons. © In the: centre was 
count Thoulauſe, high- admiral af France, with the white ſqua- 
dron; in the van tlie white and blue flag, and in the rear the 
blue, each admiral having his vice and rearradmiral. Our fleet 
conſiſted of fifty three ſnhips; but the admiral ordered the 
Swallow and Panther, two fourth rates, with a fifth and a ſixth, 
und two fire-ſhips, to lie ta windward: of him, that if the ene- 
my's van ſhould puſh through our line with nne Saller nl 
fire-ſhips, they might give them ſome diverſion d. EY 
A little after ten in the morning, our fleet bore roy in _ 
of battle, and when they came within half guan-ſhot: of the 
enemy, the French ſet all their ſails at once, as if they intended 
to ſtretch ahead and weather us; ſo that our admiral, after 
firing a chact · gun at the French admiral to ſtay for him, of 
awhich he took no notice, threw! abroad the ſignal, and began 


the battle, which fell very heavy an the Royal Catherine, the 


St. George, and the Shrewſbury, About two in the afternoon 
the enemy's van gave way to ours, and the battle ended with 
the day, when the enemy went away by the help of their 
gallies, to the lee ward. In the night the wind ſhifted to the 
8 and in the morning to the weſtward, which gave 
the enemy the wing of us. We lay by all 21 within three 
leagues of 0 oy, repairing nr Pr nd d at litt they 


e This ens groves; yea 'no man' was more We to bebt than Si 
Gor Rooke, when fighting was a prudent meaſure, and in the night of the 
eleventh, he had the good-luck to force one of the enemy's ſhips a-ſhore, to 
which hey yer no 0 ſet fire, in you to Ne its falling into our 
hands. 

d See Sir George Rooke's : account or this battle, publiſhed by authority, 
This diſpoſition plainly proved the admiral's great capacity, and how dextrouſly 


he could ſupply, by good management, any accidental deficiencies he might la- 


bour under . 
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| ad and ſtood to the noithwards'"Oilr "fleet endeavoured the 
; two next days to renew the - fight,” but the am avoided ity 

c andtet Laſt bore away; nf orb iy 3 ͤ TuT 
+ WH | This plainly diſcovers that we Had the Hy,” notwitliftind- 
* 


ing the great advantages of the French : which I think thoſe 
who underſtand maritime affairs, will allow' to be as greät as 


erer any fleet had. For firſt, their ſhips were bigger; they had 


U 

r 

s ſeventeen three-deck ſhips, and we bad but ſeven. Secondly, 
. they had a great advantage in their weight of metal; for they 

e bad ſix hundred guns more than we. Thirdly, they were clean 

t ſhips, juſt come out of port; whereas ours had been long at 

0 ſea, and had done hard ſervice. Fourthly, they had the afliſt- 
0, ance.of their gallies; and how great an advantage this was, 
e will appear from hence, that about the middle of the fight, the 
d French admiral ordered a ſeventy-gun ſhip to board the Monk, 
4 a fixty-gun . ſhip of ours, commanded by captain Mighells ; 
which ſhe did, and was beat off three times, and after every 
repulſe ſhe had her wounded men taken off, and Her comple- 
ment reſtored by the gallies. Fifchly, the French. fleet was 
thoroughly provided with ammunition; which was ſo much 
wanted in ours, that ſeveral ſhips were towed out of the line, 
becauſe they had not either powder or ball ſufficjent for a fogle 2 
broadſide. But the {kill of the admiral, and the bravery of 
the officers and ſeamen under his command, ſupplied all defects, 
and enabled them to give the French ſo clear a proof of their 
ſuperiority over them in all reſpects at ſep, that they not only 
declined renewing the fight at preſent, but avoided us ever after, 
| and durſt not venture a battle on that element during the re- 
mainder of the war. It may be therefore juſtly aid, that the 
battle of Malaga decided the empire of the ſea, * left to us 


and the Dutch an indiſputed euer to the 6 title . an T Ian 
feunnen t er | 
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© Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 67, 678. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, 
vol. ii. p. 339. Columna roſtcata, p. 278. See Sir George Rooke's account. of this 
battle, as alſo Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's letter, deſcribing the ng, in oy, Fer 

plete hiſtory of Europe, for 1704, p. 456—459- , | 
f I cannot conceive why biſhop Burnet, and other writers, ſhould fa 6 
wuch to the projects of their country, * to leſſen the reputation of the 
admiral, 


7⁰ NAV AL.HISTORT | 
It is true, that the French, according to their ald euſtom, 
elaimed the victory. Lewis AIV. rote a letter, affirming thy 
to the arch · biſhop of Paris, directing Te Drum tu he ſung on 
that oc caßon, and afterwards publiſhed an account, which ! 
hall give the reader as near zs may be: ſrom the gazette, and! 
ſhall then demonſtrate, that the whole was no more than an 
es 8 may, to en _ ll tome ene tha 
$9 ban Iv" £19 ! | de 
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N W leaſt! of el scesunt ne ids bee kai! heed 
into bis relation. He ſays, that moſt of the ſhips bad twenty-five rounds of 
powder when they began to fight, and that it ſeldom. happened that ſo much 
bad been ſpent in an engagement ar ſea, The Dutch admiral Callemberg. i in 
bis letter lo the ſtates, ſays that ten rounds would not ſerve above an how, 
and that many of the Engliſk ſhips bad no mots when, the engagement vn 
oyer 3 ſo that if the biſhop intended to inſiguate, that the want of powder was 
only an excuſe, he is efftQually tefuted by this authority ;, and we fee at the 
ſame time, how able he was to make calculations. He commends Shovel's 
bravery juſtly, but then adds, that Rooke fought! av a [greater diſtanee. | Now | 
think I hays ſome authority to pave, that he is in tha wrong in both; by 
which 1 mean, that though Sit Cloudefley Sbovel was a very brave man, yet 
here he had no great opportunity of lkewing it, whereas Sir George Rooke 
| had and did. For, obferve reader; what Sir Cloiidefley fays in his letter, plat. 
ed in the complete hiſtaory of Europe, for the year 1504. His words are'theſs; 
The ſhips that ſuffered moſt in my diviſion, were the Lenox, . Warſpight, 
' 6 Tilbury, aud Swiftſure; the reſt eſcaped pretty well, and I the beſt of all, 
©« 1 never took greater pare: in all my life to have been ſoundly beaten, "for 
« ſet all my fails; and rowed wich three boats ahead, to get along-ſide with 
< the admital of the white and blue. But he, out-ſeiling me, ſhunued fight- 
ve ng, and lay along-ſide of the little ſhips. | ; Notwithſtanding, the engagement 
. was very "ſharp, and 1 think the like between two fleets never has been in 
_ 4any time. There is hardly à ſhip that mult' not fhift one maſt, and ſome 
«ouſt ſhift all; @ great many have ſufferet much, bat none more than Sir 
George Rooke, and captain Jeaviogs, in the St. George.“ 

8 I thipk it neceſſary to give the reader a tranſcript of this Ie pn th 
French king to cardinal Noailles, becauſe two great politicians have differed 
much” about it. Biſhop Burnet ſays, that from the coldneſs of this letter, it 
was concluded in England, that the French were beat; ſo that, in his judgment, 
this letter was the beſt evidence of our victory. Mr. Oldmixon thinks juſt 

the contrary ; the e by n the leer, will be able to judge for him: 
ſelf : | 


% 


ce Covsry,. | | 
% The fleet which I 1 „ mbled in the Mediterranean, under the com- 
et mand of my ſon the count de Thoulouſe, admiral of France, hes not only 
4c diſappointed the deſigns which the joint fleets of England and Holland had 
6 "= the coaſts of Catalonia, but has alſo put a glorious e end to the cam- 


4 paign, 
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rere apprehended from the defeat ; and therefore, it is no leſs 
injurious to the glory of this nation, than to the honour, of Sir 
George Rooke's memory, to make uſe of the diſtorted tales in 
this relation, to prejudice the indubitable facts contained n. 
The ſubſtance of this French account wa: 

'« That, before the fight, the admiral ordered all the ſhips 
« to make ready; but the ſea being calm, he gave directions 
« for the gallies to prepare to tow the men of war off to ſea. 
« But at day-break the whole fleet weighed by favour of x 
breeze that blew gently from the land, and made towards 
« the enemy, whom the currents had carried out to ſea. The 
«/ 24th their fleet, in a line of battle, came up with the ene- - 
my; the marquis de Vilette, lieutenant- general, commanded 
« the van · guard, having behind him in a ſecond line the duke 
« of Turſis, with his own ſquadron of ſeven gallies, and five 
« of Spain. The count de Thoulouſe commanded the centre, 
6c having behind him the marquis de Royes, with four gallies, 
« and the marquis de Langeron had the command of the 
« rear-guard with eight French gallies, under command 
« of the count de Tourville. The enemy's van-guard was 
« commanded by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel; the centre by Sir 
„George Rooke; and the rear-guard were the Dutch ſhips, 
« commanded by vice-admiral Callemberg. They bad fixty 
« ſhips of the line, many frigates almoſt as large, and bomb- 
« veſſels that did them good ſervice. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel 
advanced before the wind, ſeparating himfelf from the cen- 
tre; but obſerving that the marquis de Vilette endeavoured 


Ben to ſurround him, he kept to the wind, and Sir George Rooke 


« ſeeing the danger he was in, bore upon the king's flect. 


„ paign, by a general engegement, which ifſued wholly to my advantage, 
though the enemies were conſiderably more in number, and had a favourable 
„% wind, Their fx ſt efforts vere ſuſtained, and repulſed with fo much vel voy 
'* by all the officers and equipage of my ſhips, animated by the example of 
* their general, that the enemies could think of 3 during the fight, 
'* which laſted ten hours, but how to defend themſelves, how to avoid being 
* boarded ſeverel times by my ſhips, and to ſecure themſelves by a retreat; 
* and thongh the count de Thoulouſe did all be could the two following days 
to come Bp with them, he could not bring them to a ſecond temen. 
1 This happy fuceeſs obliges me to return thanks to God, by public prayers.” 


« 'The 
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The fight began about ten o'clock, north and ſouth off Ma, 
laga, ten or eleven leagues from ſhore, and laſted till night, 
The fire was extraordinary on both ſides, and not wit hſtand- 


ing the enemy had the advantage of the wind, which bleu 


cc 


the ſmoke upon the French fleet, they always kept as near 


the wind as they could, while the count de Thoulouſe made 
all poſſible efforts to approach them. The marquis de Vis 


lette had ſo roughly uſed the van of the enemy, having ob- 
liged five of their ſhips to quit their line, that he would have 


intirely put the ſame into diſorder, had not a bomb fallen 
upon his ſtern, and ſet it on fire; which obliged him to quit 
the line, and extinguiſh the fire. Another bomb fell on the 
ſhip of the Sieurs de Belleiſle, who quitted the line to refit, 
as did likewiſe the Sieur de Grancy, Oſmont, Rouvroy, Pon- 
tac, and Roche Allard. The latter fought the ſhip of Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, of go guns, though he had but ſixty. 


The Sieur Chammeſlin boarded three times a ſhip of the 


enemy, but quitted the ſame, ſeeing ſhe was on fire in ſeve- 
ral places, but becauſe of the ſmoke, could not fee whether 
ſunk. The bailiff of Lorrain was killed with a cannon-ſhot, 


and the Sieur de Relingue had a leg ſhot off. They were 


the count de Thoulouſe's two ſeconds, and diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves very much, following the example of their gene- 


ral. The enemy continuing to ſheer off, the fight with the 


van ended about five, with the centre about ſeven, and with 


the rear towards night. The French fleet purſued with all 
their lights out; whereas the enemy, their flag-ſhips except- 
ed, had none. The 25th the wind blowing again from the 


weſt, the enemy ſailed towards the coaſt of Barbary, ſo that 
they loſt ſight of them at night. The 26th, in the morning, | 
they were ſeen again about four leagues diſtance, the wind 
having again ſhifted to the eaſt, which gave them a fair op- 


portunity to renew the fight, but they did not think fit to 


approach. They were not heard of afterwards; whereupon 


it was judged they had repaſſed the Streights, and this ob- 


liged the count de 'Thoulouſe to return the 25th to Malaga, 
with the gallies. We had about 1500 men killed or wound- , 


ed. But we 92 not know the loſs of the enemy, which muſt 
« he 


is 
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Sir C"londeC Shovel*s;. 
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| that there was not a ſingle: bomb · veſſel in the 
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«here Qroid; and ſereral perſons ſaid, that tao of helft re 


1 ſunk 8.“ nogy” e oY born ni ebe Ha 
- ſhall mention but one objet, 60. this account; becauſe 1 
think I need not mention any more; and it is this, that when - 
erer the French endeavour to account for their not puſhing he 
affair farther, they inſiſt on the miſchief done them by tbe. 
Ingliſb bocubs; whereas nothing ran be more certain, than 
Engliſh fleet. 
A to the force on both ſides, and the loſs of each, I. ſhall-give 
eee, at the bottom of the page g and having 
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a % p. 446. Lawiberti, rome iti. p. 324. * Metnolres biftor{qued' er chrono 

logiques;/P; Daniel, Jelivnal biltorique de Louis XTV. p. 268) 20777 411 0 
The Bhgliſh fleet, at the time of this battle; 1 five 2 
belides the Dutch, of which there were but eleven. ſhips. .. 


gert will particularly appear from the Tg liſt, Tai from 2 4 
at to the queen. 
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; Royal Catheting, 736 90 27 94] 5 (Ranelagh, 33 8 1 43 

SSt. Oeorge, 680 5 5 93 &-|i;$omerlety , 30 _ Mas 48 | 

| Namure, 58 96 18 ,44| >| Firms, 440 

8 Shrewſbury,” Joo 80 31 75 N e 

2 2 Naſſil, ' 44 90 1 268 J ſetſhife; 1 138 nn WJ 

2 Grafton, 14 7 31 66S * „„ 30 80 21 25 
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done this; I believe I need add nothing to ſhew. the folly of the 
French academy's cauſing a medal to be ftruck upon this octa. 
Fon, 85 1, ihflead of being defeated; the French had be a 
mau worthy the notiet of poſterlty . 
After the Eugniſh had in vain endeavoured to alas ie Btw, 


' they repatred to Gibraltar hefe they contirued eight days ha 


order 16 refit; and having ſupplied that place to che ut moſt of 
their power wich ammunition and proviflon, it was thought 
cdrivenient to returt to England, care being firſt» taken to pro. 
Ade ſut h a ſquadron for the Mediterranean ſerviee as might ſe. 
cure dur trade, and render any deſigns of the enemy abortive, 


On the twenty-fourth of Auguſt the admiral failed from Gi- 


Braltar 3, on the twenty. inch he's gave orders to Sr John Leake, 


to take upon bim the command. of the ſquadron, that was to re. 


mairr in the Mediterranean during the winter, and then ſailed 
Bome with the reft, where he arrived Tafely ko the Banger 
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| Cormittin LL 3 8 Sir Anirew Leaks, and un 1 
nentenants Tour, and warrant officers. two. Commiſſi-n officers wounded ; cap · 
tains, Mynge, Baker, Jumper, Mighells, Kirkſon 3 ; lieutenants no 5 Wars 
—_—_— Insu. 04 er ns leg 

s t6 the French fleet, it conſiſted. of tires (adrons; the wy W gu 


of the line, carrying in all, 1129 Suns, and 7700. men; the white ſquadrot i 0 


the centre, conſiſting of 11 hips, carrying $271, guns, 8500 men; the blue di- 
viſion in the rear, conſiſling of 17 ſhips, which carried 1152 guns, 7625 men. 
Tx all, 3535 guns, 24,155 men. ' Beſides this, they had vine frigates, as many 
fre. taps, 1% French and 11 Spaniſh gallies, with two flutes; In all, 92 (all 
On their ade was ſain, a pry ae five captains, bx lieutenants, and five 
| fea enſigns; , The eount de Thoulouſe himſelf, wounded ig the forchead, ſhou:- 
der, and thigh ; the conat de Religues had his leg ſit off. The marquis de 
Herbault, Jatendant of the feet; Monſteur Dueaſſe, commodore of a ſqua · 
dron z M M. d Chateau Regnault; the epunt de Phelipeabz; the count de Cy 
minges; M. de Valincourt; the count de Thoubbuſe's ſecretary ; ſeven taps 
wins,” eight lieutenants,” and about ons hundred and fifty other officers were 


wountled ; © 0 to the loſs of Powe men, it eue in 2 5 whole, w * 


3848. BT 4 3 bv 

| — iu this erlrrardinsry —_ Spein is repreſented Fr itting, and. = arm 
2 leaning on 8 pillar, with victory over her head; the legend thus: Or x Hit. 
YANYCE SECUEITAS, i. e. The ſecurity of the Spaniſh coaſts, To ſhew hov 
this was attained, we read in the exergue, ANGLORUM zr BATAVon ud 
 ELASSE Fuer AD MALAGAM, xxiv AUGUSTI, . M,DCE.LV. i. & The 
Euglih: and Dutch fleet beat at Malaga, 24th: of Auguſt, 1704. Gerard Vas 
Joel, kiſtgire metalſque des pays bays, tome iv. p. 4% 
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fourth, of ber *, and was received with all exterior marks 
of eſteem. by the miniſtry, at the ſame; time eee 

thewed for, him. an unfeigned affeQion |, £93472 UG ien ” 
But though. Sir George Rooke had been bappy no 
beat the French under, great diſadvantages, yet be. was not. abs 

10 baffle that ſpirit. of envy by which he — cg =p 
. There was à party that nat, only queſtianes his con- 
duct and the late victory, but were willin 
ol their country, and, as far 38 in them lay, to propagate the 
idle ſtories invented by the French, as undoubted.teuths, purely 
to gratify their own ſpleen ; and this tao in direct eontradition 
to the voice of the nation, as appeared. hy the many addrefſes 
preſented. to the queen, in which the courage, conduct, ana 
fortune. of Sir George Ropke are highly extolled. To pm 

this matter, however, out of doubt, and to ſhew the true ſenſe 
ol the queen aud the miniſtiq an- chis ſubject, it was thought 
proper that his royal highneſs prince George, ſhould introduce 
ſach officers of the fleet, as had deſerved. beſt, to her majeſty: 
and accordingly on the ninth. of October he preſented, firſt, 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who had the honour to kiſs her ma- 
jeſty's hand; then captain Jobn Jennings, e der of the 
St. George, upon whom her majeſty was pleaſed to confer. the 
bonour of knighthood ®, and on, the zad or 24th of the ſame 
month George Byng, Eſq; and Thomas Dilkes, Eſq; the for- 
mer rear · admiral of the red, * ink ele * ad nen 
_ were mm. rb 10 off 
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* Borehet's naval tory, p. 6 DIY 100. of — Anno " p. 114. 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4058. 44449 £ 5.253 5844 * 

1 Sir John Leake had onder, his por erg _ ſhips of the 3d, nine ; of 
the ach, four of the 5th, one of the 6th rate, and a fire-ſhip. His orders were 
to depair to Liſbon, from whence he was to fend home the trade, under a con- 
| voy of four men of war. He was likewiſe to tcke under his cbm mand ſuch 
hips of the ſtates : general, as remained in thoſe ſes 3 and it was particularly te- 
commended to him to take care of Gibraltar. Sir George Rooke carried home 
five 2d, twenty five 3d, _ logs 4h Tates, yy 6x fire 2 2 "yy bow reg 
and a yacht. | e TEE 

m Complete hiſtory of. 8 l London. Gaz, No. 
Grrette is filled with add reſſes on the ſucceſſes off the duke af Mor 
bir George Rooke. B Load: Te: 28 4964, 4066. £2! 
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to prevent Sir George Rooke's conduct from meeting with pub. 


We beg leave to congratulate your majeſty upon the great 
te and glorious ſucceſſes with which it has pleaſed God to bleſs 


e and Bavaria, by the arms of your majeſty and your allies, un- 


9 majeſty's fleet, under the command, and by the courage and 
te conduct of Sir George Rooke®.” As it was known that 


the miniſtry, who thought there was no compariſon between 
the victories gained at Blenheim and Malaga, the houſe thought 

t to expreſs its ſentiments more clearly; and having, on the ſe- 

cond of November, taken into their ferious conſideration the 


« ſeamen and land forces, who had behaved themſelves fo gal. 
9 lantly i in the late actions both by ſea and land.“ To which 

her majeſty very graciouſly anſwered, That ſhe would give 

« her directions accordingly v. One would have imagined, 


ans a, and many of our memoir-writers , have attempted to per- 
parliament, the fleet did little or nothing, and thar the fight at 


from the Dutch, who confeſs that it was the beſt fougbt action 
recorded in biſtory 3 and that the {kjll of Sir George Rooke 
convinced the French, that it was in vain any longer to conteſt 


| 


o 


When the parliament came to fit, which was bn che twenty 
third of October, new difputes aroſe, and great pains were taken 


lie approbation : this, however, was without ſucceſs; for the 
houſe of commons, in their e, made uſe of theſe words; 


& your majeſty in the entire defeat of the united forces of France 


« der. the command, and by the courage and conduct of the 
« duke of Marlborough,” and in the victory obtained by your 


theſe expreffions gave offence to many of the warmeſt: friends of 


FLAC TESTS YT ST TT RR 


ſervices both of the fleet and'the army, they unanimouſly voted, 
«© That her majeſty be deſired to beſtow her bounty upon the 


that acts of ſo ſolemn a nature muſt have ſilenced ſuch as pre- 
tended to, doubt the ſervices performed by the admiral and the 
fleet; and yet it hath ſince appeared, that ſome of our hiſtori- 


ſuade us, that, notwithſtanding theſe deciſions of the queen and 


Sg -PSITFRO2OEED32 


Malaga was a drawn battle; in which, however, they differ 


with * maritime e the eek 5 of the ſea. 


e vol. in. p. 393. Þ 3 of queen Avve, ha 

r 4 Barnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 301. of 

Oldmixon, vol. ii. p. 340, and ſuch writers. 5 7 Conduct of Sarah Duchei cal 

Dawager of Marlborough, p. 136. N in 
: 5 | Before 


. 
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1 bebe we conclude the naval tranſactions of this year; it is 
n nt that we ſhould again paſs into the Mediterranean, in 
„order to take à view of the ſervices performed there by Sir John 
e Leake. The Spaniards, who were the beſt judges, found our 
: polleſſion of Gibraltar ſo great a thorn im their ee 
i WM very lately prevailed on the French to hazard an engagement at 
ls ſea; to facilitate their retaking of it, ſo they afrerwards demand- 
e ed and obtained a Tquadron of Freneh "ſhips, under the command 


1 of Monſ. de Pointis, to aſſiſt them in carrying on the fiege. The 
ic prince of Heſſe having ſent early advice of this to Taſbon, Sir | 
ir John Leake, in the beginning of the motith of October, proceed- 
id ed with his ſquadron” to the relief of the place, and aQuually 
at landed ſeveral gunners, oarpenters, and engineers, with à body 
of of four hundred marines z but receiving intelligence, that the 
en eee, eee eee ene been e. he 
ht found it neceſſary to return again to Liſbon. F: 12600 ot - 
e did this with a view only to refit, and to be better 


d, for which he had very: prudently directed preparations: to be 

he made in his abſence. This enabled him to put to ſea again on 
the twenty fifth of October, and on the twenty-ninth he enter 

ch e che bay of Gibraltar at a: very critical juncture; for that 


very night the enemy intended to ſtorm the town on all ſides, 


d, and had procured twa hundred boats from Cadiz, in order to 
255 have landed three thouſand men near the new mould. But Sir 


John Leake entered ſo ſuddenly, that he ſurpriſed in the bay two 
frigates, one of 42, and the other of 24 guns, a brigantine of 
14, a fire · ſnip of 16, a ſtore-ſhip full of bombs and granadoes, 


nd two Engliſh prizes; and a Tartane and another frigate of thirty 
at guns, which had juſt got out of the n Was en an . 
fer * __ that bogs ber kee 8 2 8 r e ot] 
ke v Burchet's "naval ey book v. chap. 15. Burnet's hiſtory of his n 


times, vol. ii. p. 391, Oldmixon, vol. fi. London Gazette, No: 4066, 4075,” 
Not only our on writers, but even the marquis de Quincy acknowledges che 
truth of this fact: he likewiſe tells us of an attempt made by soo men, who 
crawled up the mountains, and appeared on the back of the town; which they 


"ne, had er. if they had been properly ſupported; but he ſays nothing 
A ok the Engl forcing them over the precipice, and leaving their mangled car 
heis 


. 4 
The 


caffes a ce mark of their own 3 and their e rr 5 cow- 


conditiog to ſupply and aſſiſt the garriſon in a ſecond expedition, 


general time to draw down; a, great body. of 


| 
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1 Thie enemy, notwithſtanding theſe diſtouragements, continved 
the ſiege, in / expectation of a ſtrong naval ſuccour from, France, 
and łherefore Sir John M eake reſolred to land as many men 2 
he could ſpare, to reinforce the garriſon ; which he performed 
on the ſecend, third, ant fourth of November; and continued 
till on tha coaſt in order to alarm and diſtreſs the enemy. On 
due nineteenth and twentieth, he ordered his ſmalleſt frigates 19 

30 as near the ſhore as poſſible, and then manned all his boat, 
s if he intended a deſcent; but chis was. done ſa ſlawly, and the 
troops feigned ſuch a reluctaney to land, ag gave the Spaniſ 


| bled the admiral. to put his deſign, in exegution, and to ſalute 
them in ſuch a manner with his great and ſmall. arms, as made 
them ſcamper back to theie camp arith great precipitation. The 
turi ived on wen nd of November, and 
brought in with her a French prize from Martinico, very rich. 
ly laden; and at the ſame time gave the admiral. intelligence, 
that he had ſailed as far as was convenient into the bay of Ca- 
diz, and had diſcovered a very ſtrong ſquadron there, which he 
apprehended would ſoon be in à condition to fail. Upon this 
and ſome other intimations, S ir John Leake reſolved to put to 

| ſen, and to ſtand with his fleet to the eaſtward of Gibraltar, 


that he might be the better able to take ſuch meaſures as ſhould 


be found neceſſary, as well for the preſervation of the place, as 

for ſecuring the ſucedurs that were expected from Liſbon .. 
On the ſeventh of December arrived the Antelope, with nine 
tranſports under her convoy; and two days afterwards the Ney. 
caſtle with ſeven more, having on board near two thouſand 
land troops. They eſcaped the French fleet very luckily; for 
when they were off cape Spartel they had ſight of Monſieur 
Pointis's ſquadron conſiſting of twenty-four ſail of men of war, 


under Engliſh and Dutch colours. As they expected to meet 


the confederate fleet under Sir John Leake and. rear-admiral 
Vanderduſſen thereabouts, they did their utmoſt to join them; 
but by good fortune were becalmed. They put their boats 10 
15 on both ſides to tow the ſhips, but the Eogliſh obſerving 


nr Borchet's ae 3 p. 682. The pine Ws hiſtory of Eorope fur 
£104, p. 52-529. Quincy hiſtojre milicaire, tom, iv. p. 450. , Mercure hil- 
torique et politique, tom. 37. p. $89, 683. London one, No. 4077, 4582, | 
FI that 


walry, which ena, 
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that * War ſtretched themſelves, and enieavpured to | 


which Sir John Leake would have underſtood., This dpdited 


pur up their:colours;” and endeavoured! to fall upon the tranſa 
ports; but they eſcaped hy mam of their dars ; and the uglit 
coming on; they got away by faubur of a ſmall-bieeze-frony the 


increaſed to upwards: of three thouſand nien; and having alrea- 


ke eoaſt; eſpecially when it Was ebnſidered that Monf! Foiritis 


john Lenke The prince of Heſſe hing aaknbwiet; 
to de reaſonadble, the admiral called une eros i 
twenty-firſt of December, and having laid before them ae true 
ſtate of the cale it was unanimotifly reſolved” te fail with al} 


AS FS FFS SS 2 


7 


mer ſupplies for the garriſon, in eaſe, as the Bpaniards'gave our; 


where we ſhalt leave them in order to return to what was doing 


ſea with greater vigour in the next year than they had deen at 
any time fince the beginning of this difpme? s.. 

It was a commo rcompfaint at chis JunQure, that we "ay not 
| proſecute the mar at ſea with fo. much vigour: as might be ex. 
pected from a nation ſo powerful un that element: that'the 


facts could not be denied, yet on the other hand it muſt be al 


6 


v1 ' | | . be. 
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he meaſures uf the French, who'were-theteby-difcovered; and 


duth⸗ weſl. By the arrival of theſe fucedurs; the garriſon! was 


dy obtained many adtantages over the enemy, it was he longer 
thought requiſite to Keephthe tet which by Tong ſervice was 


they ſhould recelve ſuch veinfortements from king Tonis | 
king Philip, as would enable them to renew the ſiege both by 
land and ſea.” This reſolution was as ſpeedily executed as wiſely "> 

taken, and the fleet arrived at Liſbon in the latter end of 19043 


at home, and: the preparations made for carrying on the war by 


enemy's taking our ſhips was a reproach on the nation, which 
ought to fall under the notice of parliament, In anſwer to this, 
I mean in the houſe of e commons, it was ſaid, that though. the 


ws! 8 dend ef po borgen wet int more than the | 


u 1 Burcher' $ Why hiſtory, | p. 662. Kanata of queen. Anne, vol, u. Galton 


fo oollies 


% 


make 2 half · moon to ſurrounditbem, they made a private guns a 


vas ſo near with à force” equal, if not i: nh —— oy 


convenient ſpeed to-Liſbon in order to teſſt; and to provide fur- 
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| Applies grarited by parliament would blechen; TY thigh 
therefbre, if more was enpectedi from more ought to be done 
for them. This was chiefly-ſaid by the admirals and their friends: 
who were very numerous. The houſe: having conſidered the 
whole affair with great attention, came at length; on the ſeventh 
of November, 1704, to the following reſolutions, viz. That 
forty thouſand ſeamen ſhould be allowed for the year 1705, in. 
eluding eight thouſand marines. On the ninth they reſolved that 
one hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be allowed for the ordi« 
nary of the navy for: the ſame year 3: and that. forty thouſand 

pounds ſhould; be given to the dffice of ordnance for the ſea ſers 
vice, over and above the uſual proviſion; and that ten thouſand, | 
pounds ſhould be given for making a wharf and ſtore-houſe at 
Portſmouth. Theſe were great and glorious previſions, ſuch az 
he wed that the people Were deſirous not to ſpare their treaſute 
where the credit of the n and their own, intereſt; were at 

Rabat Na rtr! 15 4 Eil Das drill $f $a! <« 

Vet in the e aa es and in the bexfinaing: of the _ 
clin year, certain inquiries'were' made in the houſe of lords, 
which did as great honour to that aflembly, as they gave pain to 


vp 
to! 


ſome in the adminiſtration-. great clamour-had been raiſed 
againſt the prince's council, for not giving ſufficient attention to 
merchants, and for having very little regard to the reſentment Wl + 
ſhewn by that houſe: againſt certain perſons, and certain pro- 'V! 
ceedings. Lord Haverſham's, and ſome other lords warm te 
ſpeeches, raiſed a great heat; but before any addreſs was made | 
to the queen, two committees of inquiry were appainted; one 0 
to inſpect the books at the admiralty- office, in order to fee ex- ty 
actly what conduct the board had purſued, and the other to WWF tar 
conſider what was done at ſea. This was certainly a very clear 9 
2 methodical way of actual and contributed to the OY i 
Weise NTT TL or 6-2. e Ay: th 
e COOGEE 20 1; PG od adtiod T th 
Tt muſt be obſerved, that the ſupplics were catried in the houſe of © com A 
mons before the leaſt notice was given by the miniſtry, that Sir George Rookt th, 
had loſt their favour. In this, there was a great deal of policy, ' becauſe the ma- qu 
jority of that houſe of commons were Tories; and if they had been at all awart f 
of Sir George Rooke's being forced to reſign, or, as Mr. Oldmixon phraſes it, tol 
being laid aſide, they might have been leſs tral to receive from the wages in 
| 1 


implicitly the terms of the ſupply, 


Ke 
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1 ved all the wrong ſteps that had been inked at either on a6 
ie count of private friendſhips, or through-the prejudices of party. 

„ la the firſt place, the houſe obſervedꝭ that twentyitworſhips 

ae had been employed to cruize the whole ſummer; and they ſhiewa 

mm ce, from their accounts returned: to the admiralty- office; that 

a WM they had performed: their duty ſo negligently; as not to have 
ns done more than from three ſhips, commanded by active captains, 
at might have been juſtly cxpetted: They likewiſe complained, 

Its that there were ten flags in pay; three of which were not at ſen z 
1d that Mr. Churchill had not been at ſea in any one year this war; 
„ WH that Mr. Graydon had been aſhore all the laſt year; and that he - 
nd had been employed; notwithſtanding a former addreſs for his 
at diſchargey that Sir James Wiſhart, though/a:'rear>admiral; had 
az the laſt year been Sir George Rooke's captain ; that Sir John 
ej Nr ak. he had not done his duty, had a penſion of 
zt chree hundred and nineteen pounds a-year, rr Though the 


queen could not be very well pleaſed with an addreſs which re- 


- flected on the ſupineneſs of her royal conſort, yet ſhe concealed 
ds her diſlike; and anſwered, Feb. 5, © Your addreſs contains ma- 
to « ny obſervations, which I will conſider particularly, and give 
ed * ſuch directions upon them, as may de molt tor the rb 
40 t of the public ſervice *,? + 


Thus, between the two houſes, the bullet af the nation, 
vith reſpect to naval affairs, was very fully done. The lords 
took care to e or at leaſt to you out, Wi was 3 7 in 


3 4 54 8 1 
3 2 144 21 


* x Phi arch a a FO was TEINS to the BY on * &h of > ny 
ty, 104-34. Te is, witbout queſtion, on of the moſt valuable ftate papers o- 


to tant; as it is a noble inſtance of the true ſpirit of aii Engliſh parliament. Ik 
ear ſhews; how inquiries miy; and ou ht to be condutted, and how agreeable it is 
ing to the nature of our conſtitution, to lay before the crown, and exhidit to thy 
people true tepteſentations of the ſtate of public affairs, that men may ſee ho ]. 
5 the money goes, which is fald to be raifed. for their ſervice, and not look 17 
209 the public as a bad ſteward, that receives and pays without account. This, I | 
3 vill be bold to by, was the reaſon that this war was carried on ſo much cheaper 
* than our naval afmaments h bet fi fi f heg } re fre- 
5 have beeß ever ſince: fot, wheg inquiries ate fre- 
ag? quent; frabds ſeldom” happen; . but when theſe are either diſcouraged, made only a 
6 4 for form, or fo türnell as to ſer ve the little purpoſes. of parties, who, under 
tr tolour of diſcovering the faults of 4 mean no more than to become 


miniſters themſelves ; things mult go from bad to worſe, and a ſpicit of Plug er- | 
lag jofinuate irfelf e all public offices, 
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tranſactions; and the commons made ample proviſion fix 
Fr ſupply of whatever was neceſſary in times to come 
Yet in doing all this, ſome ſharp exprefſions efcaped, eſpecially 
in the houſe of peers, which certainly: flowed rather from a ci 
to party, than any love to juſtice ; which gave ſuch diſguſt to 
Sir George Rocke, that, after all the honours had been paid 
him, he declined any further command, as deſiring. that the 
that any opportunities might be given him of adding either to 
his reputation or eſtate. This is the true ſtate of the caſe, a, 
far as I have been able to learn; nor can I believe, what ſome 
warm people have ventured to aſſert, that the lord treaſurer, 
Godolphin, procured Sir George to be laid aſide, in order to 
gratify the duke of Marlborough; a fuggeſtion better becoming 
the narrow ſpirit. of a party- writer, than the wiſdom of that 
great lord, or the known calmneſs and equanimiiy of the noble 
521 51 | | hy OE n $10. 1-106 


Mr. Hornby, the reputed author of the famous caveat againff the Whigs, 
which is now become extremely ſcarce, ben the following reflections on the 
diſgrace of this great admiral. %% In 1704,” ſays he Sir George Rooke, with 
ia crew of cabin-boys, took the almoſt impregnable fortreſs of Gi braltar; ſo 
that, at the ſüume time, Britiſh trophies were erected eaſt ward as far as the 
* danks of. the Danube, and her flags were feen waving on the towers of the 
«* moſt weſtern part of Europe, where Hercules fixed his ne plus ultra, Aſtet 
*© this, under great difadvantages, both in the number, rates, and condition of 
© his ſhips, and, above all, in the want of ammunition, he ſo far convinced the 
French how unequal a match they were for us on the watry element, that 
© they never after ventured to equip another royal navy; yet, how were his 
& ſervices undervalued by the faction here! Gibraltar, which was 2ble to defy 
* the power of Spain, and to baffle and waſte their army in 2 fruitleſs ſiege, and 
% which is like to continue to ſuture ages, an honour to our arms, and a ſaſe- 

guard to our commerce, was a place of no ſtrength or value, and the engige- 
ment at ſca was celebrated with lampoons, inſtead of congratulations. Nei · 
* ther his actions in this war, nor in the laſt, his conduct in ſaving our Turkey 
* fleet, or his conrage in deſtroying the French ſhips at La Hogue, could pre- 


« vail with them to allow him any ſhare of Kill. or bravery ; fa that he is to a 
* wait for Juftice from impartial poſterity, not only in theſe qualities, but f 
one much more rare in this age, which he ſhewed in refuſing to aſk a privy feal . 
A for # ſum of money remaining in his hands of what had been remitted to him; e 
® as he had not waſled it in monſtrous bowls of punch, ſo he feorned to enrich | 
«© himſelf by converting the public treaſure to his own uſe, but juſtly accounted. | 


for it. Theſe monuments, in is ſpite of envy and detraction, will remain to 
OY | | A 225 . « his 
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-Juqoutecuoies of this meaſure, however: brought ae 
tut ol thorough change enſued in che admiralty. Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel was appointed rear-admiral of England; and admiral and 
commander in chief of the fleet; Sir John Leake was appointed 
tee admiral of the white ſquadron, as Sir George Byng was of 
the blue; Sir Thomas Dilkes, rear -admiral of the red; William 
Wbetſtone, Eſq; rear-admirat of the white, and" Sir John Jen- 
nige, rear-admiral of the blue. | Fhave thrown theſe debates 
and promotions into the oſt regular order I could, for the 
reader's eaſe and my own, that I might the ſooner return to ac- 
tion; and to the exploits of our fea force, under theſe new com- 
manders; and chough 1 have not obſerved the ſtrict rules of 
chronology, yet, as the promotions were the effect of the in- 
quiries, I hope the reader will be ſatisſied with my manner of 
thting it. Theſe formalities thus ſettled, let us now proceed to 
the tranſackons of the fleet, under the command of Sir John 
Leake in the Mediterranean, who ſhewed no leſs prudence and 
ſortitude in preſerving Gibraltar, than Sir er Rooke had 
done courage and conduct in acquiring it 5. 2 

The French and Spaniards; as their own” h dr 
were obſtinate in their reſolution! of retaking Gibraltar, coſt 
what it would. The eagerneſs ſnhewn by king Philip on this oc- 
eafion, had like to have been fatal to him; and the method he 
took to regain Gibraltar, had well nigh Joſt him Spain, by diſs 
guſting moſt of the nobility. 'Hitherto, the marquis Villadarias 
had commanded before the town,” and had done all that a man 
could do, in a very bad ſeaſon; with very indifferent troops: 
King Philip, however, removed him, and ſent marſhal'de Teſſe, 
1 Frenchman, with the title of captain-general, to command in 
his place; and, at the ſame time, baron de Pointis was ordered 
to fail with his ſquadron from Cadiz to block up the place by 
(ca, This 8 e che 5 made no | doubt of 


in " heads in the beende of ea, and bis memory will live without the afſi6 
* tance or expence of a lumpiſh pile of ſtones, clamped up againſt the walls of 
« Weſtminſter. abbey, as was beſtowed to commemorate the toſs of ſome of her 
« majeſty's ſhips, and the more valuable lives pr many of her bie, for 
« want of common care and diſcretion,” 


2 London Gazette, No. 4086, 4090, 69%: Barnet, vol. i. olunhon, vol. li 
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their being quickly maſters of the eity ; and indeed che princa 
of Heſſe found the French general ſo. much better acquainted 
. with the art af war, and ſo much better ſupplied with all things 
neceſſary, than the Spaniard had been, that he thaught it requi, 
ſite ta ſend an expreſs directly to Liſbon, ta deſite Sir, _ 

Leake to come with all imaginable ſpeed to his aſſiſtance 2. 

Thomas Dilkes was in the mean time artived from e 
' with five third rates, and à body of troops; and theſe being 
imbarked, Sir Jobn failed from Liſbon on the ſixch of Ne 

to prevent the loſs of this important fortreſs . 
P pon the ninth of the ſame month, he had 6ght of * 
Spartell, but not having light enough to reach the bay of Gi, 
braltar, he thought proper to lie by, to prevent his being diſeo 
vered from the Spaniſh ſhores intending to ſurprize the enemy 
early in the morning; but, by bad weather, was prevented from 
making fail-ſo ſoon as he intended. About half an hour paſt 
five, he was within two miles of cape Cabretta, when he diſ- 
covered only five: ſail making out of the bay, and à gun fired 
at them from Europa paint; wherenpon, concluding the gar, 
riſon was ſafe, he gave chace to the ſhips, which proved to be 
the Magnanimous of 74 guns, the Lilly of 86, the Ardent of 

$6, the Arrogant of 60, and the Marquis of 56, \ 

At firſts they made for the Barbary ſhore; but ſeeing ou our 
” feet gained upon them, they ſtood for the Spaniſh coaſt t at 
nine o'clock. Sir Thomas Dilkes; an board her majeſty's ſhip Re- 
venge, together with the Newcaſtle, Antelope, Expedition, and 
a Dutch man of war, got within half gunſhot of the Arrogant, 
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and after a very little reſiſtance ſhe ſtruck, the Newcaſtle's a 
boat getting firſt on board her. Before one o'clock; the Ardent ſo 
and the Marquis, with two Dutch men of war, and the Mag- la 
panieren wh Ou Lilly, ay ahore's lte to the pe of fu 
a 1 was ks 8 9 of ting Philip, that by of the 3 officers ki 

; were able to ſerve bim effectually; and yet none of them could bear the bi 
' . thoughts « of ſerying under Frenchmen, His making marſhal de Teſſe captain- fo 
general, gave exceſſive offence, inſomuch, that many of tbe principal nobility, 0 
And f ſome who. had conſiderable offices about bis perſon, immediately entered in- fo 
to intrigues for driving him out gan. Quincy, hiſtoire militaire, p- 441. Me. jy 
mores de La Torres, Lambert, c. La 5 | be 
Þ London Gazette, N?, 4194; 41 os. bi 


Marbella. 


„ _ 
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a Marbella. The former, on board which was the baron de 
d Pointis, ran aſhore with ſo much force, that all her maſts came 
0 by che board as ſoon as ſhe ſtruck upon the ground, and only 
i ner hull, from the traffril to the midfhips, remained above wa- 
n th which the enemy ſet fire to in the night, as they did to the 
ir Lilly next morning. After the engagement was over, our ſqua- 
d; dron got farther from the ſhore, and on the twelfth looked in- 
8 to Malaga road, where her majeſty's ſhips, the Swallow and 
b, Leopard, chaced a French merchant-man-aſhore, of the burden 
90 of about three hundred tons, which the enemy hurnt. The reſt 
de of the enemy's ſhips,” having been blown from their anchors 
In ſome days before Sir John's arrival, took ſhelter in Malaga bay i 
0s and ſoon after hearing the report of our guns, "_w_ and —_ 
I and made the beſt of their way to Toulon. 
m Upon this, marſhal de Tefle; finding it now abſolutely. in vain 
mt to continue the ſiege, formed a blockade, and withdrew the reſt 
{: WH of his troops, M. Pointis was well: received at the court of 
4 WM France, notwithſtanding his misfortune, neither did the marſhal 
de Tefle meet with any check on account of his behaviour; and 
indeed it would have been hard if he had, ſince he had done all 
that man could do, there having been thrown into Gibraltar, by 
the fifteenth of March, new ſtile, more than eight thouſand 
bombs, and upwards of — Wwe We __ 
though to very little purpoſe 4. aa. 

Wbile theſe great things were Fn in bes Medititrarican, 
Sir George Byng was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron. of cruizers in- 
to the Soundings. He failed in the latter end of January, with 
a large and rich fleet of outward-bound merchant-ſhips. As 


nt ſoon as he had ſeen theſe ſafe into the ſea, he diſpoſed of his 
g- ſquadron in ſuch a manner, as he thought moſt proper for ſe- 
of wy our own trade, and for meeting with * * EI 


e Burcher, Burnet, Oldmixon: but all theſe are ken from the ane pub- 
iſhed in the Gazette, NY ur 


4 The obſtinacy of the two courts, in obliging their 3 to Pr ooh this 
lege, when they were thoroughly ſenſible that it was to no purpoſe, proved the 
win of their affairs in Spain, at leaſt for that campaign; and if it had not been 
for the accident of the earl of Galway's loſing his arm by a cannon-ſhot, which 
occaſioned the raiſing the ſiege of Badajoz, king Philip in all probability bad 
deen driven out of Spain. Memoires de la Torres, tom iv. p. 204. Quincy 


bitoire wilitaire, tom. iy. p. . 451. Lamberti, tom. iii, p. 324% 
? teers, 
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 teers. Amongſt other new regulations which had been the con 
ſequence of their merehants cumplaint, one was the ſending 
 flagrofficer to have the conſtant direction of the cruizers; which 
in this caſe appeared A very wiſe proviſion, ſince Sir George 
Byng, by tbis diſpoſition of his ſhips, was ſo fortunate as to takt 
from the enemy a man of war of forty - four guns, twelve priia. 
_ tears, and ſeven merchant-ſhips, moſt of which were richly la. 
den from the Weſt Indies. The number of men taken on board 
all theſe prizes was upwards of two thoufand, and of guns three 
hundred thirty-four. This remarkable ſucceſs made a great noiſe 
at that time; it was publiſhed bv particular directions from th 
court, and has been fince thought worthy of being inſerted in 
general hiſtory ; and yet there is not a word faid of the whole 
affair by Mr. ſecretary Burchet, who muſt have known all the | 
particulars of it as well; or better than any: man; which renders 
his omiſſion the more extraordinary. This gave ſuch. a blow to 
the French privateers, that they ſcarce ventured into the chan- 
nel all the year after, but choſe rather to ſail northward, in 
hopes of meeting with _ ot: our w nn from 
the Baltic e. I | 
We are now to give an account tof the . that were per. 
5 fared; by the grand fleet, which was .commanded by the fa. 
mous carl of Peterborough, and Sir Cloudefley Shovel, as joint 
admirals; and the firſt orders they received, were, to proceed 
for the Mediterranean, with the force then ready, which amount- 
ed bene, 100 te em ſhips, beſides es 


cf 


„„ the Gazette, vo. 4707, Sir George cook « at this time the following 
prizes: 8 2 ; | 
Privateers. Sig 2d | Gunn: Men, Privateer. * Gave: Men 
Tha a cs of N 44 250. Sanſpa teil.. 220 15 
Deſm ria, - . - 35 240 Minerve, - - 16 94 


Philipp * 22 220 Marveilleuz , 144 #5 
JJ - 30 210 Poſtboy, fy 140 {8 


bu in © OO TEL 285 110 , e e 6 80-240 


Beringhen, az ice.» ee J 


As alf feven Prench "Hide fps, moſt of them rely laden fm the 
"we gh os 


* 
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belbipe, bombs; and otlier ſmall craſt f. On the Aust ok 
june they arrived in the river of Liſbon, where they found Sir 
n Leake, with his ſquadron, in great want of proviſions 
vpon which the admiral ordered them to be ſupplied out of the 
ſtores brought from England, and that for four months: Whole 
. Wh allowance. On the fifteenth. of June a council of war was held; 
„ n which were preſent the joint admirals, Sir Stafford Fairbornez 
rd Bir John Leake, Sir Thomas Dilkes; aud John Nortis, Eſq; 
& WT then captain to Sir Cloudeſſey Shovel; of the Dutch, admiral 
: Allemond, vice - admiral Waſſenaer, rear- Admiral Vanderduſſen; 
he aud rear-admiral de Jonge; in which it was determined to put 
11 to ſea with forty-eight ſhips of the line, Eaglith and Dutch, and 
e diſpoſe them in ſuch a ſtation between cape Spartell and the 
be bay of Cadiz, as might beſt prevent the FINS of the: nn 
rs {quadron from Toulon and Breſt C-. - 
to On the twenty+ſecond. of June, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with 
N the fleet, failed for Liſbon z from thence he failed to Altea-bay; 
in WI and there took in his Catholic majefty, who preſſed the earl of 
m WM Peterborough to make an immediate attempt on the city of 
| Barcelona, and the province of Catalonia; where he was af- 
er⸗ ſured tlie people were well affected to him *. This being agreed 


fa. to, the fleet ſailed accordingly to Barcelona, and arrived on the 
int Wl tycif{th of Auguſt. - After the troops were debarked, there 
ed were many diſputes, whether the ſiege ſhould, or ſhould: not, 
pt. be undertaken; but at laſt the affirmative carried it; and then 


a;propoſal was made, that the fleet ſhould land two thouſand 
five hundred men, excluſive of the marines, and that the Dutch 
| hould land fix hundred of their men; which was agreed to; 
on condition, however, that on the firſt certain intelligence of 
the French fleet's being at ſea, both ſeamen and marines ſhould 
f Burchet's naval; hiſt, book v. chap, 18. Annals of queen Anne, vol. iv. 
p. 13). London Gazette, No. 47126. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was the ſeaman 
picked out by the oppoſite! patty, to rival Sir George Rooke, and mighty ex- 
prQations were raiſed on account of his being at the head of the grand fleet. 
There was likewiſe a good deal of pains taken to equip the ſhips he was to cm- 
wand in ſuch a manuer,-as that he might want nothing abroad; but by his acti- 
Vity this year, juſtify their cenſures of what was done the laſt, 


Burchet's nayal hiſtory, p. 685. „„ 7 Þ Burnet's hiſt. of his own 
bn Ames, vol. ii. p. 419. Annals of queen Anne, vol. iv. p. 137. Lond. Gaz, | 


No. 4136, „ „%. | EN 9k r tt 6 
5 imbark 


— ao 


late for the fleet to proceed to the coaſt of Italy: and, at the 
ſame council of war, it was determined to return to England 


renewed the attack, it was taken. This giving a happy pro. 
ſpect of the reduction of the place, the gunners and carpenter 


| ſhells into the town; and eight Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, undet 


nonade it from the ſea, while the cannon from the batteries and 


twenty-eighth, the gate and baſtion of St. Angelo was delivers 


to this affair, that the admiral, from the time of his coming before Barcelona, to 


_ that he was the perſon principally depended upon by his Catholic majeſty, and to 
whom he conſtantly applied when diſtreſſed by his wants, or vexed by the earl of 
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imbark again immediately. It was next deliberated in a counel 
of war, whether the admiral's inſtructions, in regard to the 
duke of Savoy, ſhould be complied with or not; and it wa 
reſolved, that as the winter ſeaſon was advancing, it was too 


rer 


— 


the firſt fair wind after the twentieth of September li 
On the third of September, the prince of Heſſe having 
formed a ſcheme for attacking Fort Mountjuic, it was put in 
execution; and though it coſt his highneſs his life, yet, through 
the extraordinary bravery of the earl of Peterborough, who 


demanded by my lord Peterborough, were ordered by. Sit 
Cloudeſley Shovel to be in conſtant readineſs to land; Aſtet 
this ſucceſs, the ſiege was puſhed with great vigour; the 
trenches were opened the ninth; and batteries raiſed for fifty 
guns and twenty mortars. His Catholie majeſty having at length 
conſented to it, our bomb-veſſels threw four hundred and twelw 


„ WF = 


the command of Sir Stafford Fairborne, being appointed to can. 


fort continued to do the like on ſhore, the -viceroy deſired to 
capitulate the twenty-third, and the capitulation being ſigned the 


ed up the ſame day, and the whole city in a few days after, 
The ſurrender of this capital of Catalonia fo ſtrengthened king 
Charles's party, that the whole Ek 0 2 only —_ 
cd, ſubmitted ſoon after „ 63 f 


re 


i It is very clear from the 3 papers, hich have been printed | in relation 


the reducing of that city, did all that was in his power for the ſervice of king 
Charles; and it likewiſe app:ars from the letters of the prince of Heſſe to him, 


Peterborough's humours. It is no leſs clear from the ſame letters, that the eartof 
Peterborough applied to him in like manner in all his difficulties, and was con- 
ſtantly aſſiſted and relieved; fo that one may ſafely aſſert, that Sir Clondefley 
Shovel was the ſoul of this ee and that wRhout him nothing was, nor 
indeed could be done.” 

k Burchet's naval hiſt. p. 686, 687. The complete hiſt, of age. for 1704, 


p- 323. Lond. G.z, No. 4164, 4177, 4178. Al 
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of All the world. knows, that the reduction Aa | 
be been conſidered as one of the moſt ektraordinary! events that 
a WW {ell out in this, or perhaps im any modern wat ; and though we + 
00 have already many accounts of it, which ſeem tb attribute it, 
be Wi fone to one thing; ſome to another ; yet I will be bold to ſay, 
nd that nothing but the affiſtance given by our fleet could. poſſibiy 
1 have: reduced it; When there wanted men to carry on the 
ng works, theſe were ſpared from: the fleet 3 fo were earpenters 
in 
gh 
ho 
ro 
ert 
Sit 


and engineers. While our army was before the place, captain 
Loads was ſent to reduce Denis; and captain Cavendiſh to take 15 
Terragoma; both which they effected. When artillery was 
wanted; it was landed from the fleet; and when ammunition 
was wanted for this artillery, all the twenty-four and eighteen 
pound ſhot were landed for the ſupply of the batteries, except 
t as much as would Tupply thirty rounds; and when the city > 
he WW was taken; and a garriſon eſtabliſhed there by king Charles 
the third; the fleet landed eighteen hundred barrels of gun= 
powder, A] braſs daumen, and all the three poone ſhot ad 
had . 

On tie firſt of October it was refolves in 1 council of wir, 
that Sir Cloudeſley Shovel ſhould proceed for England with the 
beſt part of the fleet; that Sir John Leake, with a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron, ſhould be left in the Mediterranean; that fix ſhips ſhould 
be left to attend the earl of Petettorough, two more remain at 
Gibraltar, and a third and fourth rate be employed at the re- 
queſt of his Portugueſe: majeſty in GD for the homeward- | 
bound | Brazil _ ®; 


þ . 


In 
FO hon's hiſtory of the terre, bat. ii. p. 362. bas annals of 
queen Anne, vol. iv. pe 147. Mereure hiſtorique et politique, * tome xxxix, 
K 
w In order to convince the Wade be the truth of what has been aſſerted, it 
may not be amiſs to lay before him part of a letter written by Sir Cloudeſley to 
bis royal highneſs' the lord high-admira}, dated October 12, 1905, e, 
deedunt of what paſſed ln the laſt days of this „. 
The 11th, our battery of thirty guns . was opened, and has of their 
6 began to play, with very great execution, upon that part of the wall where 
be the breach was deſigned; the carl of Peterborough came aboard, and repre- 
i ſentedl to us the great neceſſity he laboured under for want of money for 


* ſobſiſting the army, and carrying on the ſiege of Barcelona, and tbe ſer- 
vor. III. M ee 


— 
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In purſuance of theſe reſolutions; Sir Cloudeſley, with nine. 
teen ſhips of the line; and part of the Dutch fleet, - paſſed the 
Streights on the fixteenth of October, and arrived happily at 
Spithead on the twenty-ſixth of November following, after az 
glorious a me 2 nit as Ow ING" or our "alice cou 
ew | OS e 

It is but jut i in fork: a r as this; to mention our volte 
as well as our ſucceſſes: among theſe I was in ſome doubt, 
whether I ought to reckon the taking a great part of our 
homeward-bound Baltic fleet, with their convoy, conſiſting of 
three men of war, by the Dunkirk ſquadron, of which we 
have a large account in the French biſtorians ; I ſay, I was in 
ſome doubt about this, as finding no notice taken of it, ei- 
ther 5 Mr. Burchet or our Gazettes; but as I am m ſatisfied 


« yices in Catalonia, and, in very  prefling RAS TING deſired the afiſtance of 
< the fleet; upon which our flag-officers came to the incloſed reſolution : To 
* lend the earl of Peterborough forty thouſand dollars, out of the contingent 
«4 and ſhort allowance money of the fleet. The rgth,- we came to theſe reſolu- 
„ tions, viz. To remain longer before Barcelona than was agreed on at firſt; to 
« give all the aſſiſtance in our power, and to lay. a fire · ſhip aſhore with two hun. 
« dred barrels of powder; and a further demand being made for guns for the 
80 batteries, we landed fourteen more, which made up in all 72 guns, where - 
of 30 were twenty-four pounders that we landed here, with their utenſils 
% and ammunition, We continue to bombard the town from the ſea, as 
« our ſmall ſtore of ſhells and the weather will permit. The 2oth, a de- 
« mand was made for more ſhot, and we called together the Englih flag officers, 
« and came to a reſolution to ſupply all the batteries with all the twenty-four 
* and twenty-eight pound ſhot, except a very ſmall quantity, which was accord: 
e ingly done, 

„„The 22d, the neiges of Lichepſtein, and the earl of 8 hk 
% deſired, at the requeſt of his Catholic majeſty, that the town of Lerida might, 
for its ſecurity, be furniſhed with about fifty barrels of powder; and a further 
_ «© ſupply of ſhot being demarded for the hatteries a-ſhore, it was conſidered at a 
e council of war, and we came to the incloſed reſolutions, viz, To furniſh fifty 
« barrels of powder for Lerida, and to ſend ſo many more twenty-four and 
' 4 eighteen pound ſhot a-ſhore, as would reduce the Engliſh to an n, as 
<4 likewiſe to be farther aſſiſtant upon timely notice. 


% The 23d, at night, our breach being made, and all 8 for an 
« attack, the town was again ſummoned, and they deſired to capitulate, and 
« -hoſtages were exchanged ; on our ſide, brigadier 888 and on the e 55 
the marquis de Rivera; and all hoſtilities ceaſ | 


2 Burchet's naval hiſt. p. 687, 688. Annals of queen Anne, vol, iv. 125 154.1 
Lond. Gaz. 18580 41 79. 
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that the Dutch writers would not be partial to our enemies in | 
ſuch a caſe;/T * er e to W * __ as it is An 
e 
N count de gt. Paul ar the dean 6 thi 8 Ihn | 
du Bart, was looked upon as the beſt ſeaman in France, and 
therefore was promoted to the command of the Dunkirk ſqua- 
dron, in the ròom of Monſ. de Pointis. We had a ſquadron 
under the command of Sir Thomas Dilkes, to watch that port, 
and another in the Soundings; yet Mr. de St. Paul found 
means to get out with his ſquadron, conſiſting of five men of 
war and five privateers, and were joined at fea by ſeveral other 
privateers; on the a0th of October, O. S. they fell in with 
our Baltic fleet, and having directed Mr. du Bart, with one of 
the men of war and the privateers, to ſecure as many of the 
Engliſh ſhips as poſſible, Mr. de St. Paul, with the other three 
men of war, attacked the convoy, which made a very gallant 


defence, but was at laſt forced to yield, and the count d'Illiers, 


who commanded after the death of Mr. de St. Paul, (who 
was ſhot in the midſt of the action with a muſquet- ball), car- 
ried our three men of war, and twelve merchant-ſhips, into 
Dunkirk. I am extremely ſurprized not to find the leaſt notice 
of this in any of the memoir- writers; but before I part with the 
fact, I muſt remark a very extraordinary ſaying of Lewis . 
when the news was brought him at Verſailles. - 

Ihe perſon who told it, thought the king received him very 


coldly, and repeated it therefore pretty loud, that there were 


three Engliſh men of war, and twelve merchant-men, carried 

into Dunkirk. © Very well,” returned the king, with a ſigh ; 

« I wiſh they were all ſafe in any Engliſh port, if that would 
« reſtore me Mr. de St. Paul.“ This was certainly a very no- 

ble and generous ſpeech, and it was by ſuch teſtimonies of re- 

ſpect as theſe, that, in the midſt of his misfortunes, the French 


king always maintained a ſucceſſion of brave officers, ever ready 
to erpoſe their lives | in his ſervice. 


At 


This I take from a private letter from Paris, publiſhed in the Mercure hi- 
ſtorique, 1705, and it is confirmed likewiſe by father Daniel, and other hiſto- 
rians. Her majeſty queen Anne ſhewed no leſs regard to merit, on a recom- | 
mendation from his Catholic majeſty, Captain John Norris (whom I take to 

f M 2 | have 
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At * we bad this year a ſignal inſtance * naval difei, 
dune, which therefore deſeryes à place in this work. One 
captain Crofs, who commanded the Eliſabeth, gave her UP to 
the French in the channel, after a very light defence. He vas | 
| tried by a cpurt-martial on board the Triumph, on the twenty, 
Flch of Auguſt; Sir George Byng being preſidet, and having 
twelve captains.to aſſiſt bim. It appeared there, that he ſhewed 
the utmoſt ſigns of fear, which intimidated the men; and that 
if he had behayed as he ought to have done, the enemy might 
have been repulſed, and the ſhip ſaved. He offered ſeveral 
: things in his defence, ſuch as that his, furgeon was ſick, and 
many of the men were drunk, and would not do their duty; 
I but, upon a full hearing, he was declared guilty of neglect of 
duty, and the ſentence pronounced upon him was, that he ſhould 
be caſniered, rendered incapable to ſerve her majeſty in any 
capacity, forfeit all the arrears n bar Ger qo remain a it 
ſoner for life v. | 
Our trade eſcaped, FIR ſpeaking, kde this your, than 
it had done formerly; for in the month of November there ar- 
rived ten Eaſt India ſhips, that had for ſome time put into lie. 
land : a few days after, there came thirty Weſt Indiamen into 
the Downs, and the very ſame day nineteen veſſels from Barba- 
does, which were given over for loſt. Yet all this could not 
quiet the merchants; they ſtill exclaimed grievouſſy againſt the 
| lord high-admira's council, and things role to ſuch a height, 
that I find in ſome of the Dutch papers of that time, it was 
expected the queen would have reſtored the earl of Pembroke, 
and that his royal highneſs ſhould have been created lord high- 
conſtable of England; but by degrees this affair blew over, for 
| the mer: council were ee wiſe in one ee * 


1 been the le a Sir Jokin Norris) big diſtinguiſhes himſelf in an 
g extraordinary manner in the attack of fort Montjuic, king Charles III. was 
pleaſed to write a letter in his favour to the queen, who knighted pin, and made 
| him 2 preſent of a thouſand ovineas, 

o The evidence againſt this man was very full and clear, and a reſolution 


having been taken to preſerve for the future very ſtrict diſcipline in the navy, it 


was reſelved to make fuch an example of him as he deſerved; and this it was 
that induced the queen to ſuffer this ſentence to be put in execution without any 
mitigation, een a5 to his ü. A of dere Anne, vol. iv. p. 


: J 45 * 
Conſtantly 
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dens large vindications of. their conduct, nah ac 
ſo plauſibly ſor every thing that was charged upon 
lem, that it was a very few only, aud thoſe too well verſed in 
maritime affairs, who were able to diſtinguiſh where they were 
| right; or Where they were wrong; ſo that they never wanted 
i ſuong party for them amongſt the people; and even at this 
day it is very difficult, if not altogether. impracticable, to diſs 
tinguiſh between the complaints that were excited by a: ſpirit of 
party, and thoſe that we as pI he —— ee | 
| or neglects a. OLD 14 Ut ; 

In this eren ben fy qr both by des bad 
land, and there appeared ſo fair a proſpect of humbling the 
houſe of Bourbon in Flanders, and of driving them out: of 
Spain, that when her majeſty thought fit to recommend the 
* Spaniſh war in a particular manner to parliament, the houſe of 
ly commons immediately voted two hundred and fifty thouſand 
- pounds, for the profecurion of thoſe ſucceſſes; and for the 
n w bole ſervice of Spain, during the ſucceeding yeat, they gave 
vo leſs than ſeyen hundred twenty-ſix thouſand. ſeven hundred 
ind forty pounds; afterwards they voted for the ſupply of the 
0 ſex-ſervice, for the year 1706, forty thouſand men, including 
a the marines; they then voted one hundred and twenty thou- 
o Wl fand pounds, forthe ordinary of the navy; ten thouſand 
ie pounds to the office of ordnance, for the works at Portſmouth, 
t, and eighteen thouſand two hundred ninety- eight pounds ſeven- | 
3s teen ſhillings one farthing, for ordnance ſtores and carriages, 
for the eight new ſhips built to ſupply the ay 10 8 as ad 
iſhed in the great Gor 4, 6 


Sr . 2, <=, CS 


4 Biſhop Burnet, vol. ii. p. 423, gives a very different account of '0 our $94 
fairy at ſea in this year, from thoſe that J have already cited from him, and 
therefore i it is but juſt that 1 ſhould preſent the reader with this: Our affairs 
© ot ſea were more proſperous this year, than they had been formerly, In 
« ' the beginning of this ſeaſon, our cruizers took ſo many of the French pri- 
« vateers, that we had ſame thouſands of their ſeamen in our hands. We 
« kept ſuch a ſquadron before Breſt, that the French fleet did not think fit to 
venture out, and their Toulon ſquadron had ſuff:zred fo much in the actions 
„of the former years, that they either could not, or would not, venture 
* out: by this wikis our navigation was ſafe, aud our trade was e. 
— bor | 

T See the votes of 0 th of commons, for the year 1505. A0 of 
Nn Anae, vol. i iv. p. 197. Yidmizon's $ hiſt. of the Stuarts, vol. n. p. 367. 
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Aer fo generous a ſupply, the miniſtry had nothing tg 
confider, but how to employ it in ſuch a manner, as that thoſe, 


upon whom it was raiſed, might be ſatisfied that it was lag Wil 5 
out for their ſervice; and this produced a reſolution of equip. be n 
ping a numerous fleet, as early as it was poſſible: but it being sir 
found by experience, that it was ſimply impracticable to man fire 
the navy, as the laws then ſtood, both houſes, to ſhew their WW nee 
exrneſt deſire to put maritime affairs into the beſt condition pal. uſaus 
ſible, came to certain reſolutions, upon which a bill wa id 
brought in, that perfectly anſwered its purpoſe for that time, Wl .nd 
and enabled Sir Cloudeſſey Shovel to man very fully, and in Hot 
good time, the large * that was n 18 1185 Mediter. WW Pen 
ranean ſervice ?. eis k ai DX of 1 
This, with the Allee the terms of the union, were the or! 
matters which principally took up the attention of this ſeſſion of WM 
parliament, While the houſe. was ſtill fitting, - Sir Edward WW Gals 
Whitaker had orders to aſſemble a ſquadron to convoy the duke Wl alto 
of es to Holland, which he 4 in 0 ann of Wl the! 
| nin 
The houſe came to thoſe reſolutions on Thurſday the 14th of March, 1705 6, ralt 
and it is neceſſary that the reader ſhould be made acquainted with them, u in t 
few words, then, they were, 1. That in order to man the navy for this year, © 
the juſtices of peace, and other civil magiſtrates, be impowered and direcked a 
to make ſearch after ſeamen that lay concealed. 2. That the ſaid juſtices and und 
civil magiſtrates, cauſe ſueh ſeamen, when found, to be delivered to ſuch: pet. Was 
Ions as ſhould be appointed to receive them. 3, That a penalty ſhould be laid 155 
upon ſuch perſons as ſhould preſume to conceal ſeamen. 4. That a reward be e 
given to ſuch perſons as ſhould diſcover, and take up ſuch hidden ſeamen, wer 
g. That conduct - money be allowed. 6. That ſeamen being turned over from wit 
one ſhip to another, ſhould receive the wages due on the former ſhips. 7. That dei 
able-bodied land- men be raiſed for the ſea ſervice. To bring theſe reſ lution 
to effect, they ordered, that the committee to whom the bill for the encov- 
ragement and increaſe of ſeamen, c. was committed, ſhould have power to t 
receive a clauſe or clauſes purſuant thereunto, and to receive a clauſe for dil. 8 
charging ſnch ſeamen, and other inſolvent priſoners, as were in priſon for 170 
debt, and delivering them into her majeſty's ſervice on board the fleet. Which is 
being paſſed into an act, received the royal aſſent on the nineteenth, The liſt 
| ſame day the lords addreſſed ker majeſty on the ſame ſubject, praying her W i the 
take it into her royal care, and employ proper perſons to conſider of effcftuil lic] 
means, to reſtore the diſcipline of the navy, in order. to be laid before the with 
parliament the beginning of the next ſeſſion. Purſuant to which her majelly, fore 
a few days after, cauſed a long proclamation to be.publiſhed, for the better mul 
putting in execution the act of partiomnnt above: mentioned, 8 | 0 
; | the 


1 the wa 
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to * month of April, and having ſeen the yachts aſe nyt Ms 
le, Macſe, returned by the middle of the month. *. 
aid Before we mention the proceedings of the ws det, it _ 5 
ip be neceſſary to give an account of the exploits performed by 
os Sir John Leake, whom we lately left ſteering his courſe for the 
n mer of Liſbon. In that paſſage he had the misfortune to 
cir meet with worſe weather, and more contrary winds, than was 
of. nſaal in thoſe ſeas, or in that ſeaſon. This unforeſeen accident” 
1 reduced the Engliſh ſquadron to ſome ſtraits for proviſions; 
ne, and the Dutch, who are much heavier failers, to far greater. 
in However, when they were off cape St: Vincent, they met the 
er. Pembroke, Roebuck, and Falcon, which eſcorted a ſmall fleet 

of victuallers, that could not have arrived more W 
the or have been conſequently more welcome u. 
10! WF - On his coming to Liſbon, Sir John Leake had ome propo- 
d fals made him by the Portugueſe miniſtry, which were thought 
altogether impracticable in the then fituation of things, and 
therefore Sir John waved complying with them, In the begin- 
ning of the month of February, came letters from the admi- 
ralty, with advice of the mighty preparations that were making 


uin the French ports, and the reſolution that had been taken by 
py the Spaniards to ſend away their galleons directly from Cadiz, 
ani Wi under a French convoy, for the Weſt Indies; which Sir John 
per. vas directed to conſider, and, if poſſible to prevent; of which 
Leid : | Bt 5 | | | 5 
i, nigbty hopes were conceived in England, when theſe news 
men. vere made public; Sir John being held as able, and reputed 
fron Wi vithal as fortunate an admiral as any in the nn and indeed 
T hat | | 


ood to be ſo e *. 


t Annals of queen * vol. v. p. 4. London Gazette, No. 42 79. 


dif u Burchet's nayal hiſt. book v. chap. 19, The complete hiſt. of Europe for 

1 for 1706, p. 6. Lond. Gaz. No. 4194, 4198. - | 
"hich * This ſcheme of ſending ſo great a fleet into the Weſt Indies, was of the 
The liſt i importance to the houſe of Bourbon ; ſinee, without a ſupply of money, 
er w tbe war could not be carried on in Kot as, on the other hand, there was 
Qual lule hopes of preſerving the Weſt Indies in a due dependence upon Spain, 
» the without furniſhing them from time to time with proper ſupplies, If, chere- 
elty, fore, we could have taken the galleons at this time, it is moſt evident, that we 


muſt haye diſappoiated both their deſigns, which, as affairs then ſtood, would 
in all probability have obliged king Philip to retice into France, at leaſt for 


A preſent, and perhaps have put it for ever out of his po ver to return to 
pain, : , 


Upon 


* 


| : 
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+ Upon this $ intelligence, he called council of war on wake 1 
teenth of February, in which it was reſolved; to proceed di 
_ rey with the ſhips then ready, which were nine third rates 
one fourth, two frigates, two fire · ſnips, and one-bomb-veſſy, 
| Engliſh ; fix ſhips of the line, one frigate, two fire-ſhips; and 

2 bomb-veſiel, Dutch; and with theſe, in caſe the galleons were 

in the harbour of Cadiz, to enter it directly, if wind and wes 

ther would permit, and either take or deſtroy. them. On the 
nineteenth another council of war was held, before which wa 
laid a memorial of the Portugueſe miniſtry, directed to Mr, 
| Methuen, in relation to the homeward-bound' Brazil fleet; and 
ſtrict inſtructions from the lord high-admiral for ſuccouring hit 
Catholic majeſty without delay *. Upon mature deliberation; 
they remained fixed to their former reſolves, with theſe addi. 
tions only, that as ſoon as they bad executed their intended de: 
ſign on the galleons, they would make ſuch a detachment as the 

Portugueſe deſired; and that whenever they ſhould he joined 

with the ſhips and tranſports from England at Gibraltar, whi: 

ther they intended to repair, they would ny: Ny their 
courſe for the coaſt of Catalonia. 

| When theſe reſolutions were formed, and the day fited for 

the departure of our fleet, Sir John Leake acquainted Mr: 

Methuen, then our ambafſador at the court of Portugal, that it 

would be neceffary to lay an embargo on all ſhips and veflels; 
that the enemy might have no intelligence of our deſign ; and; 
upon Mr. Methuen's application; ſuch an order was granted. 

But as there is nothing weaker, or at leaſt nothing more ſub- 

ject to diſappointment, than human policy, fo this point that 
was thought ſo neceſſary to our ſecurity, proved, by an atci- 

dent, if indeed it ought to be ſo called, altogether unaccount- 
able, the ruin of our defign. Sir John, Leake failed with the 
fleet under his command, on the twenty- fourth of February; 
| | but, when he arrived before fort St. Julian, the duke de 
il Cadaval, who commanded there, diſcharged firſt ſeveral ſingle 
| guns, and then fired the cannon of a whole baſtion upon 


— 


| x Burchet's naval hi. p. 689. 1 of queen * vol. v. p. 1j. 
| Mercure biſt, et plitique, tome xl. p. ada 


d | him. 


* 
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bim 7. This ſurprized the admiral very i who ſending to 
know the reaſon of it, the duke pretended that it was done in 
purſuance of the order of embargo, as if the court of Portugal 
could poſſibly intend to detain the fleet of the allies in their har- 
bour. This diſpute hindered Sir John's ſailing, ſomewhat more 

than twenty-four hours, and in the mean time the Portugueſe, 

who doubted whether the embargo did not extend to the fleet 
of the allies, ſuffered five merchant-ſhips, two of which were 


Danes, and were ſuppoſed to have given notice of the deſign, to 


go out of the port the next day after the embargo was laid 2. 
On the twenty-ſeventh Sir John Leake reached cape St. Vin- 
cent, where he met with an eaſterly wind, which decayed ſo 
about noon, that it became perfectly calm. Next morning, 
however, he lay fair for the galleons, if they had come out be- 
fore the wind would ſuffer him to reach Cadiz. But that night 
he received advice, that the galleons had ſailed with a very hard 
gale at eaſt, on the tenth of March, N. S. the twenty-ſeventh 
of February according to ours; ſo that it is plain that if he had 
failed on the twenty fourth he muſt have met them. He was 


| likewiſe informed, that they conſiſted of thirty- ſix ſail, that is 


to ſay twenty-four galleons, and ten or twelve French privateers, 


| from forty to fifty-ſix guns, which were ordered to ſee them 


fafe into the ſea, Sir John ſteered after them, though with lit. 
tle hopes of coming up, unleſs the caſt wind had left them when 
they were at the heighth of cape St. Vincent. Next morning 
be ſaw two ſail a-head, to which the fleet gave chace ?. About 
ſix, the Dutch vice-admiral Waſſenaer took one of them, and 
ſoon after the other was taken by the Northumberland; they 


$5 


Y Burchet's navel hiſt. p. 630. The complete hiſtory of Europe fot 2906, p. 
62. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome 45. London Gazette, No. 4270. 

Z It was very juſtly ſuſpected, that there was more of treachery than of miſtake, 
in this odd affair; and, indeed, whoever conſults the hiſtory of the war in Spain, 
as written under the direction of lord Galway, will fiad ſufficient reafon to believe, 
that the French had always a ſtrong party in the court of Portugal, who made it 
their buſineſs to thwart vigorous meaſures, and to give all the checks poſſible to 
the ſchemes formed by the allies, for puſhing on the war with vigour, from the 
ſide of Portugal; and this was ſometimes ſo barefaced, that Mr. eden was 
conſtrained to threaten them into better behaviour. 


* Burcher's nayal hiſtory. Annals of queen Anne, vol. v. p. 331, 132. Lon- 
don Gazette, No. 4115. 


Vor. III. N proved 


count de Thoulouſe was ready to fail with the French fleet 
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. proved to be Spaniſh ſhips bound for the Canaries ; and as they 
ſailed from Cadiz the day. after the galleons, it was thought 
needleſs to continue the chace any longerd. 

We are now to turn our eyes towards the conduct of king 
Charles III. He had been left in the city of Barcelona with: 
very ſmall garriſon, while the earl of Peterborough went to 
conquer the kingdom of Valentia, which he very happily ac. 
compliſhed, though with a very inconſiderable force e. The 
French and Spaniards in the mean time were projecting the de. 
ſtruction of king Charles's affairs at a ſingle blow; and it muſt 
be acknowledged, that their ſcheme was ſo well laid, that ng. 
thing but a few untoward accidents could poſhbly have diſap- 
pointed it. This deſign of theirs was to ſhut him up in Barce, 
ona, which city they intended to attack both by land and ex, 
in the beginning of the month of March, when they looked 
upon it as a thing impoſſible for our fleet to have ſuccoured him, 
as indeed it would have proved. The command of the land ar. 
my was committed to marſhal Teſſe, but whether he really 
wanted activity in his own nature, or was ſo croſſed in all bis 
undertakings by the grandees of Spain, that he could do no- 
thing; I ſay, whichever was the caſe, ſo it was, that when the 


from Toulon, the Spaniſh army was in no condition to form 
_ the ſiege; fo that the whole month of March was ſpun out in 


_ Preparations, and the place was not inveſted till the beginning 
of April d. 


This deſign was very early diſcovered here at home, and ad- 


b The 3 of theſe two prizes 1 to Sir 8 Leake, that 15 had 
intelligence at Cadiz of his deſign, and that this induced the galleons to. fail 25 
they did. Now, to underſtand this perfectly, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the order for the embargo was obtained on the 22d. The two Daniſh ſhips were 
permitted to ſail on the 23d. Sir John Leake, with his fleet was retarded, as ut 
have related in the text, on the FROG of the 24th, and did not ſail till late on 
the 25th. 

© See Dr. Friend's hiſtory of the campaign of Valentia, at the end of his 2c· 

count of the earl of Peterborough's conduct in Spain, p. 197. Burnet's hiſtory of 
his own times, vol. ii, p. 443, 444. Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 207, 2%. 
and other biſtorians, - See likewiſe the London Gazette, No. 4216, 

4 This account I have taken from the French hiſtorians, Quincy, hiſtoire mi 

Utaire, tom. v. p. 204. Lamberti, tom. iv. p. 146. 
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vice was ſent of it to Sir John Leake before he ſailed from Liſ- 
bon; but it does not appear, that either the earl of Peterborough, i 
or king Charles, apprehended this miſchief, at leaſt in due time, 


other wiſe the king would have been provided with a better gar> 
nion, and the place have been certainly put into a condition of 
making a greater reſiſtance. After miſſing his deſign on the 
«+ WK palleons, the fleet under the command of Sir John Leake, re- 
0 paired to Gibraltar, where he received a letter from his Catho- 
„bie najeſty intreating his immediate aſſiſtance, in terms which 
lt ſufficiently diſcovered the deep diſtreſs he was wh and the con. 
o- cern and terror he was under. 
pe The king's fears were far from being in founded. M. Teſſe 
„came before the place with a numerous army, and the count de 
„ Thoulouſe landed ammunition and proviſion ſufficient for the ſer- 
ed vice of an cone hag thirty thouſand men for two months; ſo that 
< $5 | | 

a e The ſtyle and contents of \ king Charles's letter t6 Sir John Leake, are fo 
* fiogular, that 82 certainly * the reader's notice. | 

his 


"1 THE KING. 


10 FER Leaks; 


« am diſpoſed to take upon me this 3 to Ain you of tha bigh tice 
i this pringipalicy and my royal perſon is found in; for I make no doubt be- 
u fore to morrow the enemy will moleſt us. They have already blockaded m 
1% with a ſquadron; and their army is now almoſt in ſight of this city, aud by 
their quick marches, have obtained ſome poſts, which, if they might | ave 
4 been prevented, would yery much have hindered their deſigns, | 
i am reſolved, although I find myſelf with ſuch a ſmall garriſon (as a 3 
% ſand men of regular troops, and four hundred horſe) not to leave this place; 
" for, in the preſent conjunfure, I have conſidered, that my going hence will 
« be the loſs of the city, and conſequently of all the other places which the 
happy ſucceſs of the Jaſt campaign hath reduced to my obedience ; for which 
« reaſon, it is my opinion to ritk all, and venture the caſualties that a fiege is 
« incident to, putting juſt truſt and confidence in your known zeal towards the 
« great forwarding the common cauſe, making no doubt how much you have 
© contributed towards the ſuccours forwardneſs. I hope in a few days you will 
« appear before this place, where your known valour and acllviiy may meet with 
** a glorious ſacceſs, for which I ball again confiltute_ yoa the credit of my Mo 
5 22 
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t Given at Barcelona, the 3iſt of March, 3906, 
the KING. 
1 By command of the king my maſter, 9 55 
| « HEZNAY DZ GUNTEzR.” 
N 2 5 it 


Was far enough from being a perfect maſter of his trade. He 
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it is very evident, the French did all that could be expected 
from them by ſea; and if their endeavours had been as well ſe. 
conded on ſhore, the place had undoubtedly. been loſt. But it 

ſo fell out, that the Sieur de Lepara, their principal engineer, | 


made, a miſtake at the beginning, which loſt him eight or ten 
days time, and before he could correct this, they loſt him by a 
Yhot from the place. This proved an irreparable misfortune; 

for though he was but an indifferent engineer, yet after his death 
it appeared they had not his equal, ſo that when, they came to 
make an aſſault on the place, they were repulſed with conſider. 
able loſs. Theſe circumſtances I thought it neceſſary to relate, 
previous to our account of Sir John Leake's proceedings; and 
having now ſhewn the errors, miſtakes, and misfortunes of the 
French and Spaniards before Barcelona, we, will return to our 
fleet, and the meaſures taken for relieving king Charles by raiſ- 
ing the ſiege f. 

On the third | of April, commodore Price, with fix Engliſh 
and as many more Dutch men of war, joined Sir John Leake, 
who, in a council of war held on the ſixth, reſolved, in obedi- 
ence to king Charles's letter, to fail immediately to Barcelona, 
In purſuance of this reſolution, he arrived on the eighteenth in 

Altea-bay, and the next day had intelligence, that Sir George 
Byng, with a ſquadron from England, was coming up; three 
days after they were joined by commodore Walker, with his 
ſquadron, as they had been the day before by Sir George Byng; 
and then it was determined to fail north of Majorca, and that 
each ſhip ſhould make the beſt of her way without ſtaying for 
the reſts. Upon the twenty-ſixth the earl of Peterborough 
came off from Terragona, with a ſquadron of barks, having 
fourteen hundred land forces on board; and when he came to 
the fleet, hoiſted the union-flag on board the Prince George, 


F All the Freneh 1e agree, that their * on . miſtamiel 
through their own fault, and, generally ſpeaking, relate the whole affair. as | 
have done in the text, But if any reader of a more curious and critical diſpoſition 
than ordinary, would fee a long and exact detail of this affair, he may be ſatisfied | 
in the admirable memoirs of M. de Feuquieres, tom. iv. p. 151. 

s Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 692. Burnet's hiſtory of his o own times, vol. il 
p. 444+ London Gazette, No. 4222. c 
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28 admiral 1 commander in chief b. His excellency found 
that the councils of war had rejected his propoſals, and indeed 
their rejecting them ſaved the place; ſince before his arrival, 
Sir George Byng, Sir John Jennings, and admiral Waſſenaer, 
had anchored in the road of Barcelona, and by the contrivance 
of Sir George Byng, a conſiderable body of OO had been 
thrown into the town 1. 

On the twenty ſeventh in the afternoon, tha whole fleet ar- 
rived in the harbour of Barcelona, without meeting with the 
leaſt oppoſition 3 for the count de Thoulouſe having received an 
exact account of the naval force of the allies, thought fit to fail 
away with the French fleet to Toulon ; which obliged the land- 
army (as we ſhall hereafter ſee) to mile the ſiege with great pre- 
cipitation. This relief appeared the more ſurpriſing, and muſt 
have been conſequently t the more grateful to king Charles, and 
all his faithful ſubjects, fince i it prevented their deſtruction but 
by a few hours, the enemy having made all the neceſſary diſpo- 
ſitions for ſtorming the place that very night, when, conſidering 
the extreme weakneſs of the garriſon, their ſucceſs could ſearce 
have been doubted x. | 

Two days after the arrival of the fleet, M. de Teſſe thought 
fit to raiſe the ſiege in a very extraordinary manner, for which 
our own, and the French hiſtorians, profeſs themſelves equally 
at a loſs to account. His army conſiſted ſtill of fourteen thou- 
ſand men, the ſuccours thrown into the place did not exceed 
fix thouſand; ſo that it was very ſtrange he ſhould leave behind 
him a train of one hundred and ſix pieces of braſs cannon, for- 
ty-ſeven mortars, two thouſand bombs, ten thouſand grenades, 
forty thouſand cannon-ſhot, two hundred barrels of muſquet- 


h Dr. Friend's account of the earl of Peterborough's conduct in Spain, p. 55. 
Annals of queen Anne, vol. 5. p. 135. London Gazette, No. 4232. | 

1 All theſe briſk and extraordinary meaſures, which appeared by the event 6 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary, were concerted as well as executed, by our admira!s only: the 
ear} of Peterbcrough, though he had been conſtantly before of a ſentiment diiefly' 
different, when he ſaw. them put in practice, and foreſaw (as he eafly might) thcir 
dood effects, very judicionſly approved them. e inquiry into the manag:- 
ment of the war in Spain, p. 101, 

k Burchct's naval hiſtory, p. 693. Smet; vol. ii. p. 447. Oldmixon's hiſtory 
of the Stuarts, vol, fi. p. 370. Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 240, Quincy, 
diloire militaire, tom. 5. Feuquieres, de Larrey, Cc. 


ſhot, 
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ſhot, five thouſand barrels of powder, eight thouſand ſwords, 
eighteen thouſand ſacks of corn, beſides flour, rye, and oats, in 
proportion, not only undeſtroyed, but untouched, as if they in. 


| tended it as a preſent to the beſieged, by way of PIO | 


for the trouble they had given them. 

Tet to me the cauſe of this is pretty evident!; the Werd 
ſaw himſelf under the neceſſity of regaining the kingdom of Ca. 
ſtile, by a ſtrange ſort of a march, firſt into Rouſillon, then 
round by the Pyrenees, and ſo through Navarre, which con- 
ſtrained him to leave his ſick and wounded in his camp, with a 
letter recommending them to the earl of Peterborough's clemen- 
cy: and, I make no manner of queſtion, that he choſe to let 
things remain as he did, that theſe helpleſs people might obtain 
the more favour ; which, though needleſs, when he had to do 
with an Engliſh general, was nevertheleſs humane in him v. 


The admiral took to himſelf and his officers the honour of this 


great exploit, which was one of the moſt important, and witb- 
| al one of the moſt honourable, that happened throughout the 
war n. His moſt Catholic majeſty, on the other hand, was no 
leſs ready in paying a juſt tribute of praiſe and reſpect to his 
merit; ſo that, if ever there was a fact ſo well eſtabliſhed as to 


I The accounts that I have given of the raiſing of bis ſiege, are taken from 
French hiſtorians, who are certainly like to be beſt informed, and, with reſpeft 
to the ſtores left behind, moſt impartial : aud this, I ſuppoſe, is ſufficient to fa 
tisfy the moſt eritical reader, as to the difference between my computations and 
thoſe he may meet with in ſome other hiſtories. 
m See the London Gazette, No. 42 32, already cited. 

a This appears by Sir John Leake's letter to the prince's ſecretary, dated at 
Barcelona, May 1ſt, 1906, in which, among other things, he ſays, © The 27th 
<< of laſt month I got to this place, and in a lucky time to reſcue it from falling 
« into the enemy's bands, for they expected to have been ſto-med the next 
night. Count Thoulouſe, with the fleet under his command, which conſiſled 
of about 28 of the line, retired the night before; but if it had pleaſe! 
« God, that the wind bad continued that brought Sir George Byng to me, I 
* believe I ſhould have been able to have given you a much better account of 
« his ſtrength, This comes by captain George Delavale, who is ſeat by my 
+ Lord Peterborough, with the king of Spain's, and his lordſhip's own letters 
& to her majeſty, in the Faulcon, which ſhip his excellency has appointed Mr. 
Robert Delavale, brother to captain Delavale, to command.” 1 
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de out of all diſpute i it is _ * Barcelona was relieved by 
Sir John Leake 9. 
The next great ſervice that Was a was 8 onde 


Alicant z and in failing thither, putting into Altea-bay, the ad- 


upon which Sir John Jennings was ſent to that city, who re- 
turned on the twenty- fourth of June, after leaving a garriſon in 
the place. But with * to e the ane refuſed 


WO 4 more pregnent one? of this cannot be 1 than from the following og 
ter of his Catholic majeſty, to Sir John Leake, before the relief of Barce- 
Jona, indeed, but which evidently ſhews, that the king placed all his hopes in 
our naval force, and expected from Sir John Leake alone, that it ſhould be ex- 


erted for his preſervation. This letter, to ſay the truth, is ſo honourable to the 
Britiſh arms, as well as to the very worthy man to whom it is addreſſed, that I 
| thought fit to tranſcribe the whole, otherwiſe the ln paragraph might very well 


have ſerved my purpoſe, 


«$1 R, | | | 
* It is with no ſmall fatisfaQtion, that T have been informed; from the earl 
*# of Peterborough's letters, of your happy arrival upon the coaſt of Valentia. 
J doubt not, hut you have heard of the loſs of Montjuic, and of the condi- 
i tion my town of Barcelona is in, where I was willing to ſuffer myſelf to 
{ be beſieged, and to endure all the hardſhips and accideuts of war, to encourage 


| both the garriſon and my e by my preſence, to make a long and vg 2 
# rons defence, 


« It ſeems, by the enemy's motions, they have hs received catics of 
% your approach; but inſtead of thinking to retreat, they have redoubled their 
« efforts, and fire upon the breach, which will be in a condition to be ſtormed 
after to-morrow at far: heſt; and in all appearance, they will make a deſperate 


« with the ſuccours, 

% Hence you will judge of the indiſpenſible neceſlity there is, that you | fhould 
4 do your utmoſt endeavours to relieve us without loſs of time, and bring the 
« fleet directly hither, together with the troops, to my town of Barcelona, 


* without ſtopping or diſimbarking the forces elſewhere, (as ſome other per- 


* ſons may pretend to direct you) for they can be no where ſo neceſſary as in 


te this town, which is at the very point of being loſt for want of relief. Where- _ 


miral received notice, that Carthagena was diſpoſed to ſubmit : | 


* attempt to render themſelves maſters of this town, before the fleet can arrive 


„fore I pray God to have you in his holy protection, and expecting the 


* pleafure of ſeeing you as ſoon as 3 I aſſure you of my perfedt eſteem and 
geknewledgment. ; | 
6 Barcelona, May 4, N. 8. 1706, Eg «CHAR L ES. 


.. sir, you will diſcern the condition we are in by our letters, and I hope. 
** you will come as ſoon as poſſible to ſave us, of which you alone ſhall have the 
" glory. For the reſt, I refer you to Mr. Stanhope's letter.” 


to 


* 


* 
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to ſurrender, and therefore it was reſolved to beſiege it by land, 


while it was attacked by the fleet at ſea ?. To facilitate this, 
ſeamen were landed from the fleet, and Sir George Byng, with 


five ſhips, anchored in a line ſo near the town, that he quickly ä 


diſmounted all the enemy's artillery, though the guns Pointing 
towards the ſea were no fewer than one hundred and ſixty. 

On the twenty- eighth in the morning, it was reſolved to at. 
tack the place on all ſides; and with this view Sir John Jen. 
nings landed the marines he brought from Carthagena. About 


nine in the morning the ſhips had made a breach in the round 
tower, at the weſt end of the town, and another in the middle 


of the curtain, between the mole and the eaſtermoſt baſtion, 
when the land- forces marching up towards the walls of the city, 
fifteen grenadiers, with an officer and ſerjeant, advancing, without 
order ſo to do, to the breach of the round tower, all the boats 
under the command of Sir, John Jennings, went directly to ſul. 
tain. them, but before the men landed, the grenadiers were 
beaten back. However, the boats proceeded, and all the men 
getting aſhore, captain Evans of the Royal Oak mounted the 
breach firſt, got into the town with two or three of the boats 
crews z captain Paſſenger of the Royal Anne followed, and next 
to him captain Watkins of the St. George, with ſome ſeamen, 


Sir John Jennings, with the reſt of the ſeamen and forces, who 


were in poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, moved on to ſupport them; 
who coming into the town ſecured the poſts, and made propet 
diſpoſitions until the reſt got in, when Mahoni retiring into the 
caſtle, left them in poſſeſſion, with the loſs of but very few 
mend; colonel Petit, however, was killed in the ſuburbs, ſtand- 
ing arm and arm with Sir John Jennings, by a ſmall ſhot out of 
a window, as they were viewing the ground for railing a batte- 
ry againſt the wall of the town; beſides whom there were not 
above thirty killed either of the ſea or land forces; and not 
more than eighty wounded, notwithſtanding the Spaniards had 
a continued communication from one houle to another, and fir- 


.P Burnet? 8 hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 450. Burcke? s raval hiſtory, 
p. 694. Annals of queen Anne, vol, v. p. 304, 305. Lond. Gaz. Ns. 4248, 

4 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 695. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. i. 
Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 240. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tom. 41. p. 
461. London Gazette, No. 42 57. | | 

ed 
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ed on our men from the n and holes made for that par. : 


2 yi 
x * n #* 


s © 


„Nett day Welle tigers hu A the . . 
ſote the place, ſummoned count Mahoni to ſurrender, which 


ke abſolutely refuſed to do'z but the ſhips continuing to can- : i 


nonade very briſkly, and a great number of bombs being thrown = 
into their works; the parriſon, which conſiſted moſtly of Nea- 
politats, cormpelled the governor to give up'the place, not with- 
. ee all his declarations to the contrary. eee _—_ 
took poſſeſſion of it, and was appointed governor, 
| was even then much diſputed, whether this place was of | 
any uſe, and whether the time and men loſt before it were not 
abſolutely thrown away. But, be that as it will, the conduct 
of Sir John Leake, and the courage of his officers and ſeamen 
are no way impeached thereby; nor does it at all leſſen the glory 
of this action, which was one of the boldeſt that ever was per- 
formed by men, that it was undertaken to little or no purpoſe *. 
Thus much is certain, that foon after the taking of Alicant, 


| ting Philip's forces were intirely driven out of Arragon, and 


that whole: e reduced to ee obedience of his 8 
tier. Ne e 5 . | | | 


. wat: that bete did. with * to a by the fleet, 16 

fully confirmed hy the author of the inquiry into the management of the war 
in Spain, who gives us the following account of this tranſaction, p. 135. 
W Brigadier Gorge' s troops, which were ſo much wanted in Caſtile, really con- 
o tributed very Hitle towards the reduction of Alicant ; for as the fleet, with- 
© out aby affiſtance. from the army, bad made themſelves maſters of Cartha- 
« gena, not Ing before, by the exemplary courage and conduct of Sir George 
« Byng, and Sir John Jennings; ſo new the ſquadron, which Sir John Leake 
4 had ordered Sir George Byny to command for that purpoſe, bombarded and 
© cannonaded: the town of Allcant with ſo much ſucceſs, that in a few days 
« they made two, pradticable/ breaches in the wall, between the eaſt and weſt 
* gates, which the feilors bravely ſtormed z and Sir George Byng being in 
« poſſ. ſion of the place, forced open the gates to let the land- forces in, 
* who having loft TOE: engiheer” har were not 4 even maſters of the 


*« ſuburbs.” - | 22 
* Burnet's hiſtory of his own times," vol. ii. p. $40. ee roſtrata, p. 283. 
Annals of queen Anne, vol. v. p. 306. Lond. Gaz. No. 4266. 


t The truth of this fully appears in a leiter from brigadier Gorge to Sir John 
Leake, in which he complains of being left in the midſt of enemies, in ſo 


diſtreſſed a condition, that unleſs Sir John was able to relieve him, he ſhould find 
bimſelf obliged to abandon it. x | 


Vor. III. O After 


\ „ 
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Aſter the reduction of Alicant, Sir John Leake, in the he. | 
ginning of the month of September, failed to Altea-bay, from 
| whence he ſent Sir John Jennings with his ſquadron, intended 
for the Weſt India ſervice, to refit at Liſbon. He next made 
the neceſſary diſpoſition for a winter ſquadron, which was to 
be commanded by Sir George Byng, and then proceeded to put 
in execution his laſt orders, which were to reduce the iſlands 
of Ivica and Majorca. Theſe iſlands not only belong to the 
crown of Spain, but their ſituation rendered them very neceſ. 
ſary at this time to the allies, as affording them an opportunity 
of ſupplying the places they had lately reduced with proviſions, 
and ſecuring a proper retreat for their ſmaller veſſels, when- 
ever it ſhould be found neceſſary to keep a ſquadron in thoſe 
ſeas during the winter. It does not appear, that the Spaniſh 
court had taken any precautions for their defence, as being in- 
tirely occupied with the thoughts of preſerving Minorca, which 
was looked upon as the ifland of greateſt importance, and 
therefore moſt of their regular troops were there u. 

On the ſixth of September, Sir John failed from Altes. 
bay, and on the ninth anchored before Ivica. This iſland, 
which is about fourſcore miles in circuit, abounds with corn, 
wine, fruit, ſalt, &'c. and the inhabitants being a trading peo- 
ple, were rather inclined to ſubmit to the allies, than to remain 
under their old government ; and therefore, on the firſt ſum- 
mons, they ſent deputies to make their ſubmiſſion, which was 
readily accepted, and king Charles III. immediately proclaim- 
ed*, On the thirteenth the fleet failed for Majorca, and ar- 

_ fived on the fourteenth before Palma. This ifland, which is 
one of the fineſt in the world, abounding with all the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, well planted and well peopled, and ſo large as to 
be once accounted a kingdom, was at this time governed by 
the Conde de Alcudia, who was a native of the place. He 
was warmly in the intereſt of king Philip, and when the ad- 
miral ſummoned him, ſent him a Spaniſh anſwer, “ That he 


« would defend the iſland as long as there was a man in it.“ p 
| | | . N tion | v 
- Burchet' 5 naval kiſtory, p. . Aunals of queen Anne, vol. v. p. 306. 

Lond. Gaz. No. 4267. * Columna roſtrata, p. 283. The complete \ 

hiſtory of Europe for 1706, p. 390. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xli, 0 
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But upon throwing three or four bonds into the vides, which 
did no great miſchief, the inhabitants roſe and forced the vice- 
roy to ſurrender. He ſhewed his wiſdom, however, where he 
could not ſhew his ney 850 eee a oy OT __— 
lation. 5 
n Leake left a gente in Porto pin, al two men of 
war to carry off the Conde, and ſuch other of the inhabitants 
2 were diſaffected to king Charles III. and on the twenty-third 
of the ſame month he proſecuted his voyage for England. Be- 
| fore his departure he received a letter from his Catholic ma» 
jeſty, who very gratefully acknowledged his ſervices he had 
done him, and expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction as to his con- 
duct on all occaſions. On the ſecond of October Sir John paſ- 
fed the Streights, and on the fourth, when he was off the 
ſouth cape, detached Sir George Byng, with the winter - ſqua- 
dron, for Liſbon, On the ſeventeenth he arrived ſafe at St. 
Helen's, having been ſeparated in a ſtorm from the reſt of the 
fleet, which came ſoon after into Portſmouth. And thus ended 
Y 25 ſucceſsful a ſea-campaign as is ag, in our e or hens : 
| haps in any other hiſtory . 

Sir Stafford Fairborne, then vice-admiral of the ns; was 
appointed, with a ſmall ſquadron, to look into the mouth of 
the river Charent, with orders alſo to deſtroy ſuch ſhips as the 
enemy might have at Rochfort. He failed for this purpoſe in 
the latter end of the month of April, and after continuing at 
ka about three weeks, he returned to Plymouth with a few 
prizes 2. Soon after he received orders to ſail for the Downs, 
from whence he was quickly ordered over to Flanders, to aſ- 
fiſt in taking Oſtend. Arriving before that place, he ſtood in 
ſo near the town, that they fired upon him, which he returned; 
but was ſoon after ordered to Newport, from whence, after 
the blockade of that place was formed, he came back to 


ee the Lond. Gaz. No. 422% in which there is a large account of the Ce 
pitulation with the viceroy of Majorca, which ſhews that Sir John Leake was a _ 
Very able man in the cloſet, as well as the held, and knew how to treat, as well 
a5 how to act in a rougher manner. 

* Burchet's naval hiftory, book v. chap. 26. 3 of queen 4 vol. v. 


Mereure hiſtorique et e tome xl. p. 637. London . No. 4228, 
9241, RIP | 
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Oftend. A ſcheme bad been - contrived by ſome. of the lays 


_ officers for deſtroying the little veſſels belonging to that port; 


but when i it came to be executed, it was found wholly i imprae- 
ticable. The entrance of the harbour being long, narrow, and 
crooked, whatever veſſel or ſhip attempted to go in, muſt i ine.“ 
vitably be much expoſed to the platform of guns; ſo that there 


ſeemed but little hopes of attempting any thing againſt the thin YN 
a by ſea, which lay all in a cluſter cloſe to the quay, on the back 


ſide of the town; but there were letters i in the camp which 
inſinuated, that as ſoon as the trenches were opened, the bat 
teries raiſed, and ſome bombs thrown into the place, the Spa- 


niards in garriſon, aſſiſted by the ſcamen and burghers, would, 


oblige the French garriſon to yield. 
On the nineteenth of June, the trenches v were opened Wn 
the place z Sir Stafford Fairborne, with his ſquadron, cannon- 


aded i it by ſea, and at the ſame time two bomb- veſſels were ſent 
as Near as might be, and when they came to play did great exe 


cution. Sir Stafford likewiſe cauſed all the ſmall frigates to run 
in as near the town as poſſible, and to diſcharge their broad- 


| ſides; which they did with ſo little dawage to themſelves, and 


ſo great hurt to the place, that the people began to mutiny, and 


7 the governor found himſelf (as he prerended) under a neceſliy 
of capitulating, which he did on the twenty fifth. 


Thus the city of Oſtend, which had formerly held out fo 


many months, was taken in a week; though, beſides the 


Spaniſh garriſon, count de la Mothe, was there with a confi. 
derable body of French troops, which he undertook ſh( 
not ſerve again in fix months; and, as one of their own wri- 


ters pleaſantly ſays, it had been very happy for France, if he 
had for himſelf undertaken never to ſerve again. After the ſur· 
render of Oſtend, Sir Stafford Fairborne returned to Spithead, 
to aſſiſt in convaying a body of troops that were ace for a 


deſcent *, 4 
eln 


8 In the dere of Oftena, ths duke of Marlborough gave fignal proofs of 
his perſona} courage 3 for, coming ro make a viſit to M. d' Auverquerque, he 
went into the Pol WH where he ſtaid a conſiderable time, and examined 
every thing very attentively, though the enemy, who had fl.ckened their fire 


| before, renewed i it with exceft uVe By as ſoon as they knew by the ſalute of 


the 
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nn the proceedings of ka fleet under: 5 
Fir Cloudeſley Shovel, it will be requiſite to ſay ſomething of 
the intended deſcent which we have juſt mentioned; this was a 
deſign framed upon the repreſentation of ſome French Hugue- 
pots; particularly the famous marquis Guiſcard, who was af... 
terwards engaged in a deſign to aſſaſſinate the queen, The 
hund · forces deſi gned for this ſervice conſiſted of very near ten 
thouſand. men. They were to be commanded i in chief by the, 
earl Rivers; under him by the lieutenant-generals Earle and de 
Guiſcard : the earl of Eſſex, and lord Mordaunt, eldeſt ſon to, 
the earl of Peterborough, were to ſerve in this expedition as 
major-generals. On the oth of Auguſt the fleet under the 
command of Sir Cloudelley Shovel, ſailed from St. Helen as. . 
but not being joined time enough by the Dutch, this project 
proved abortive; and it was reſolved, that the fleet ſhould pro- 
ceed to Liſbon with theſe forces on board, and that they ſhould 
be employed in the ſervice of his Catholic majeſty v. 
It does not- appear, that after their diſappointment | in 1 this 
ſcheme of making a deſcent. on France, the miniſtry came to. 
any reſolution as to the employment of the grand fleet, or of 


| the land- ſorces on board it; it looks as if all things had been 


truſted to the wiſdom of the admiral, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, 
and of the general. The fleet was extremely late before it ſail- 
ed for the Mediterranean, viz. the firſt of October, and being 
in the Soundings on the tenth of the ſame month, the Parfleur, 
a ſecond rate, ſprung a dangerous leak, which obliged the ad- 
miral to ſend her home, and to take the earl Rivers, and his 
principal officers, i into his own ſhip the Aſſociation. Proceed- 
ing in their voyage, they met with exceeding bad weather, in- 
ſomuch, that when the admiral arrived in the river of Liſbon, 

he had with bim but four | men of war, and fifty tranſports; 
but he had the 38. luck to find * reſt of bh Heet arrived 


the fleet, that his . was come to the camp. 10 doing this, contrary . to his 
uſual cuſtom, he ſhewed, that when he was more careful of his perſon, it was 
out of reſpe& to the ſervice, and not for any want ol that per of mind 
which commonly paſſes for heroiſm. 

d Burnet's hiſt. of his own times, vol. ii. p. 453. Anuals of queen Anne, 


wl. v. p. 310, 311. Mercure ow et , tome XII. p. 203, 303. 
Lon. Gaz, No. 452. 55 | 
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before him, ſo that he began immediately to prepare for action, 
and ſent two ſhips of Sir George Byng's ſquadron to Aliant 


| with money and neceſſaries for the army, then under the com. 
mand of the earl of N nn was in eg rt 11992 want of 


theme. 
While he was n Ae he web with great regret, 


Fr the diſorders that had fallen out in the Spaniſh court and in 
our army. It is very hard to ſay, who was, or who was not, 
in the right; but this is certain, that in conſequence of theſe 


diſputes, king Charles III. loſt his intereſt among the Spaniards, 
and though he was once maſter of Madrid, he was forced to 
quit it again, and his affairs began to fall into ſuch confuſion, 


that the admiral at Liſbon could ſcarce tell what he had to do, 
or how he was to act for his Catholic majeſty's ſervice, and 


therefore thought it requiſite to ſend colonel Worley to Valen. 


_ cia, in order to receive from the king himſelf, and the general, 


a certain account of their affairs, and a true ſtate of the fer- 
vices they expected from him. While this gentleman was gone, 
and before the admiral had it in his power to take any ſettled 


_ reſolution, the king of Portugal died, which threw the affairs 
of that kingdom into ſome confuſion ; and that could not hap- 
pen without affecting us. We before obſerved, that the Por- 


tugueſe miniſtry acted in a manner no way ſuitable to the ſtrict 
alliance which then ſubſiſted between our court and theirs, But 


now things grew worſe and worſe; and whatever ſentiments 
the new king might be of, his. miniſters ventured to take ſome 


ſuch ſteps, as were not to be borne with patience by an admiral 
of Sir Cloudeſley ShovePs temper d. 
Upon the return of colonel Worſley, the admiral was ap- 


prized, by letters from the king and the earl of Galway, that, 


© Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. chap. xxiv. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the 


Stuarts, vol. ii. Boyer's life of queen Anue, p. 245. Mercure hiſtorique et 
politique, tome xli, p. 5719. Lond. Gaz. No. 42 68. 


d In order to be better informed of the particulars here mentioned, the rex 


der may conſult our larger hiſtorians, the collections of Lamberti, and the me- 


moirs of the count de la Torres. The narrow bounds preſcribed to my work, 
will not allow me to enter deeply into political diſquiſitions, for that would draw 


me beſide my purpoſe, ſo that whenever I touch upon them, it is only to pte 


ſerve the connection that is neceſſary to render the accounts I give of navel af | 
fairs eaſy, and fully underſtood. 
e _ unlh 
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unleſs he could bring earl Rivers, and the forces under his com- 
| mand; and land them ſo as that they might come to their aſſiſt- 
k ance; things were likely to fall into as great confuſion as they 
ere in the winter before, whereby all the advantages would 
be loſt which had been afterwards procured at fo vaſt an 88 
1 rence, both of blood and treaſure, by the maritime powers. 
n Theſe advices gave the admiral ſo much the more concern, as 
, be knew that the ſhips were fo much damaged by the rough 
e weather they had met with in their paſſage, that it was impoſ- 
ible to fit them ſpeedily for ſea; and that, on the other hand, 
0 the land- forces were ſo much reduced: by ſickneſs, death, and 
ny other accidents, that, inſtead of ten, there were ſcarce fix thou- 
„ nnd effective men. He reſolved, however, to do the beſt he 
d could to comply with the king and the general's deſire; the ra- 
1. WT ther becauſe be ſaw that nothing but ſpirit and diligence could 
l, poſſibly recover thoſe advantages, which had been loſt through 
F- diviſions and neglect of duty. He gave orders, therefore, for 
e, repairing, with the utmoſt diligence, the miſchief that had been 
-4 Lone to his ſhips; directed the tranſports to be victualled, and 
; WH made the other neceſſary diſpoſitions for proceeding with both 
p- the fleet and army for the Spaniſh coaſt, and in the mean time 
r · diſpatched five men of war with a conſiderable ſum of money 
2 nnd clothes for the troops, and was on the very point of im- 
ut barking the forces, when he was reſtrained by an order from 


ts England, of which we ſhall ſay more when we come to treat 
ne of the tranſactions of the enſuing year, to which it properly 
belongs f. x 3 | 5 * 


In the mean time, captain William Coney, who commanded 
the Romney, a ſhip: of fifty guns, having been diſpatched, as 
we before obſerved, by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, to cruize in thoſe 
leas, and being then with the Milford and Fowey, two. fifth 
nates, they received intelligence on the twelfth of December, 
that a French ſhip of fixty guns, with thirty pieces of fine braſs 

© London Gazette, No, 4289. 3 1 „ | 7 5 

f cannot pretend to fay where the blame lay, as to the miſcarriages that 
happened in Spain; the reader will perhaps be beſt able to judge by comparing 
Dr. Friend's account of the earl of Peterhorough's conduct in Spain, the carl of 


Gaway's narrative, and the impartial inquiry iuto the wars there, which I have 
lo often qu ted. of | 5 


cannon 
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| catition-bn board, that had been taken out bf the ſhip command 
dd by M. de Pointis, and which he had run aſhore when be fel 


from Sir John Leake, lay at anchor-undet the cannon of Mat 


ga, he reſolved to go and attempt her; which deſign he put iu 
execution, though one of the fifth rates was accidentally dif; 
bled; and the other ſeparated from him; and failing directiy un; 
der the cannon of the place, cut her from her anchors; notwith- 
ſtanding all the fire they could I and carried: hey 5 m 
the harbour of Gibraltar. eee ee 

On the vebityuſtnch df uns ſhavd nen he revel; aide came 
up with another French ſhip; called the Content; that carried 
bxty-ſour guns. The captain of her, inſtead of attempting t 
fight the Engliſh ſhips,” got as ſoon as he could under the ca; 
non of à little caſtle, about eight leagues | weſt of Ameriz 
where he erept as cloſe as it was poſſible to the ſhore. Captain 
Coney anchored before him, and ordered the Milford and Fowey 
to do the ſame, the one ahead, the other a- ſtern. Ther plied 
their guns for about three hours very briſkly, and chen the 

French ſhip took fire, blew up, and was entirely deſtroyed, with 
moſt of her men. This ſhip had been detached by M. Villar 
to bring the before-mentioned ſhip from Malaga s. Some time 
after captain Coney took another French ſhip, called the Mer: 
cury, of forty-two guns, which the French king had lent the 
- merchants, and which At Weik . e was ee out as a 
vateer b. 

I ſhould now proceed to bnd the Nr, of affairs in the 
Weſt Indies, but that there remains a remarkable action or two 
in Europe, which I think deſerve notice, and therefore I have ſet 
them down here, in the cloſe of the year, by themſelves, not find- 
ing it ſo eaſy toreduce them to any particular ſervice. Onthenine: 
teenth K = hg. the een A ee . ſhip, TOI 


8 By es p. 29 :-Lodkind, SY ii. p. FE But both. their 50 are 
| taker from the Lao Gazette, No. 4298. 

* Mr. ſecretary Burchet ſays, this happened on the 8th of Jy; but Mr, 
Lediard conjectured very rightly, that, inſtead of July, it ſhould have been Ji. 
ruary ; and fo it appears by the account we have of this tranſaddion in the Guetie, 
No. 4304, where the article is dated from Liſbon, February 9. N. S. which is 
one proof out of many of the wretched incorrectneſs of this na val hiſtory, as to 
dares, in which one would have expected, from its author's ſtation, remarkable 
regularity and exactneſs. | F 

e 


1 bens M on 


abh captain Mordaunt; youngeſt ſon of the i Petssbo⸗ 
rough, having his father on board; and his Catholic majeſty's 
enyo} to the duke of Savoy, ſell in with fix large ſhips of the 
enemy; in his paſſage to'Genva z the earl of Peterborough per- 
ceiving the danger, defired that himſelf; and the Spaniſh envoy, 
might be put on board a ſmall frigate, called the Enterprike; 
„. ber as he took his buſineſs then to be negociating, not fighting; 
i be was willing to eſcape to Oneglia, if it was poſſible; which, 
5 recording t to * — Sth n 1 was _— _— . | 
ne Wil effect. 
ed The, Wed, a , fifth ile bib wr þ 1250 lately . | 
16 Wl vas likewiſe with captain Mordaunt; but ſeeing the danger, ran 

n. from it, and eſcaped. On the twentieth the weather bond 
n very bad, ſo that the Reſolution was in part diſabled, which 
in Wl pave the enemy an opportunity of coming up with her; upon 
lick captain Mordaunt; by advice of his officers; reſolved to 
ed WI run her aſhvre,' having received a great deal of damage in the 
he engagement. About three in the afternoon he effected this, 
th ind ran her a-ground in a ſandy bay, within a third of a cable's 
rg 

ne 

F 

he 

n 


length of the land; and directly under the cannon of the caſtle 
of Ventimiglia, belonging to the Genoeſe, who notwithſtanding 
pave them not the leaſt aſſiſtance. About half an hour after 
four, captain Mordaunt, being diſabled by a ſhot in his thigh, 
was carried on ſhore; but would not retire far from his ſhip ; 


and about five the French commodore manned out all the boats 


of his fquadron, in order to board the Reſolution, under the 
vo WY fire of one of their ſeventy-gun ſhips, which plied ours warmly 
et ll the while; but the Reſolution, even in the condition ſhe was 
d. n, gare chem ſuch a. reception, as obliged them to return to 
& their reſpective ſhips. On the twenty. at about half an hour 
d- paſt ix in the morning, one of the enemy's ſhips of eighty guns 


veighing her anchor, brought to under the Reſolution's ſtern, _ 


and about nine o'clock, 4 ſpring being put under the cable, ſhe 
. lay with her broadfide towards her, while ſhe at the ſame time 
fy boked with Her head ri ight into the ſhore, ſo that it was not poſ- 


1 ſidle to bring any more guns to bear upon the French ſhip, than 
1 thoſe of her ſtern-chace; and the others being within leſs than 
ls zun-ſhot, and the water coming into the Reſolution as high as 


ber gun. deck, captain Mordaunt ſent to his officers for their 
d Vol. III. LES \ opinion 
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opinion what was fitting to be done; and, purſuant to their ag. 
vice, he gave them directions to ſet her immediately on fire, 
- which they did about eleven o clock, after the men were all put 
on ſhore; and by three i in the afternoon ſhe was burnt to the 
water's edge . A 
In the month of Novertber, a Fan 3 3 
8 to the Liſbon packet - boat, which was taken by a Dunkirk pri. 
vateer of conſiderable force. The mate, who had the care of 
the packet, hid it ben the privateer appeared firſt in ſight, and 
being ſoon after killed, the captain threw over a cheſt of papers, 
with a weight of lead, juſt as the enemy boarded him, which 
they took for the mail, and therefore did not make fo ſtrict x 
| ſearch as otherwiſe they would have done. At ſea they were 
feparated from the privateer, which gave eleven Englith ſailors 
an opportunity of riſing upon fifteen Frenchmen, making them. 
ſelves maſters of the veſſel, and carrying her into the Texel 
where the government letters were happily found, ſewed up in liſh | 
an oil-ſkin caſe, and thrown into a water-caſk. ' We ended our to th 
laſt account of affairs in the Weſt Indies with the return of ad. ll ! 
miral Graydon's ſquadron from thence : it is now requiſite that I N 
we ſhould enter into a detail of what N in thoſe _ from Wl i 


that time to the cloſe of the year 1706 k. 1 
The complaints which had been made in almoſt every ſeſſion ned 
of parliament, of miſcarriages and miſdemeanors in the Weſt tare 


Indies, engaged the miniſtry to make choice of Sir William Wl te 
Whetſtone to go thither with a ſquadron of ſeven men of war, bein 
in order to ſettle affairs after the ravages which they had an ac- i de! 
count had been committed in thoſe parts. He failed accordingly vit 


with the trade in the ſpring of the year 1705, and arrived, on ( 
the ſeventeenth of May, fafely at Jamaica l. There he ſoon re- bou 
_ ceived intelligence, that a ſtout ſquadron of the enemy's ſhips Wil ber 


was on the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, and that ſeveral rich ſhips were the 
ſpeedily expected from the coaſt of New Spain. Upon this, be tre 
ordered the ſquadron to be put in a poſture of ſailing as ſoonas Wl *® 
poſſible, and en left a ſufficient e for the e of to | 


ſto 
i Burchet's naral hifory, p. Gor. & London Garztte, No. 4279. b 
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| de homeward-bound fleet, he proceeded, on the fixth of June, _ 


ſor the-Spaniſh coat®, (687 . 

On the ſeventeenth of the ſits ww; belng then within be 
ght of Carthagena, he chaced a ſhip, which in the night ran 
among the Sambay keys, where there are very uncertain 
fundings and ſhoal-water, inſomuch, that che Briſtol, a ſhip 
of fifty guns, came on ground, but was got off again with little 


er no damage; however, he came up with the French ſhip, 


aud after two hours diſpute with thoſe that were neareſt to her, 
he ſubmitted. She had forty-fix guns mounted, and carried 
aut with her three hundred and ſeventy men; but buried all but 
ane hundred and fifty, unleſs it were a few they bad put inta 
prizes. She had brought fix hundred and forty negroes from 
Guinea, of which two hundred and forty died, and moſt of the 
reſt were put on ſhore at Martinico, the iſland of St. Thomas 
and Santa Martha, for they had heard that a ſquadron of Eng- 
hk ſhips was in the Weſt Indies. The rear-admiral plying then 
to the eaſtward, diſcovered off the river Grande two ſail, cloſe 
in with the land, one of which being forced on ſhore, was burnt 
by her own men, being A ta _— out at g fuk to 
diſturb our trade. . 5 
The coaſt being thus 1 ao no proſpect of any im- 
mediate ſervice, he returned back to Jamaica; but appointed 
three of the beſt ſailers to cruize twenty days off Anigada, in 
the windward paffage, for the French in their return home; it 
being the uſual ſeaſon for them to go from Petit Guavas, Port 
de Paix, and other places; but thoſe * joined bim again 3 
vithout meeting with any ſucceſs v. | 
On his return to Jamaica, he had intelligence of a rich ſhip 


hound from Carthagena to Port Lewis, and in order to take 5 


her, he detached the Montague and the Hector, who though 
they miſſed their intended prize, brought in a French ſhip of 
twenty-four guns, laden with ſugar, indigo, and hides. 'I'v- 
vards the latter end of the ſame month, the rear-admiral put 
to ſea, to cruize off Hiſpaniola, where he met with ſuch a 
ſtorm, as ed! bim back to Jamaica is in a very diſtreſſed condi= 


h Burchet's — hiſtory, book v. 8 20. | 
* Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 658. London Gazette, No. 41 54- 
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tion. While the ſhips, particularly, his own; were refiting 
the Montague, a fixty-gun ſhip, was ſent.to/cruize on the coaſt 
of Hiſpaniola, where he met with two French ſhips, one mt. | 
forty-eight, the other of thirty-ſix guns, and the captain brave... 
]y engaged them both till he loſt them in the night. The nent 
morning he had ſight of them again, and would willingly 
have renewed the engagement, but his officers and ſeamen ven 
not in the humour to fight; and ſo the Frenchmen eſcaped, 
The captain, (whoſe nate Mr. Burchet hath not thought ſit ta 
tranſmit to poſterity, though for what reaſon I cannot imagine), | 
on his return to Jamaica complained to the admiral, and brougbt 
the whole affair under the examination of a court- martial, where 
it fully appeared, that he had done his duty to the utmoſt of 
his power, and he was thereupori honourably acquitted; but ay 
for his officers, they were 3 as my well were, and n ma. 
ny of his ſeamen puniſhed 2. 

The admital, in the mean time, to repair this miſtake as Te 
as he was able, ſent two fourth rates, the Briſtol and the Folk. 
ſtone, in queſt of thoſe ſhips, they fell in with them and the 

veſſels under their convoy; they behaved very briſkly in ſeizing our 
the defenceleſs merchant · men; but though they had it abſo. | 
lutely in their power to have fouphe! at leaſt, if not to have ta. Wl er 
= ken the men of war, they let them flip through their hands, or | 
1 with balf the fleet under their care; for which ſcandalous ne- tha 


| glect, the ſenior officer, whoſe name is again miſſing in Mr, my 
| Burchet's hiſtory, but which I have reaſon to believe was An- too 
derſon, came to be tried, broke, and rendered incapable to the 
ſerve at ſea®. by 


I am very ſorry that a more particalar detail of he affair tag 
cannot be Nec been the merit of hiſtory 1 is the "PA figl 


old 

© Bube oaval hilt. p. 699. Lovd.: Gaz. No. 3 3 | tra 
P Mr. Oldmixon, who was the author of the Britiſh empire in America, niſ 
vol. ii. p. 314, gives us the following account. The Briſtol and F. Ikftone met hee 


| 
| 
| 
with ten ſail of merchant-men, bound from Petit Gravas to France, under con- 
voy of two French men uf war, one of four and twenty, and another of thirty 
| guns, out of which captain Anderſon, commedore of the Eoglith, t took ſix mer- 
| e ant. men, laden with ſugat, cocoa, cochineal, and indigo, and breught them to 
! 
| 
| 
| 


the 

Jamaica, When he arrived, admiral Whetſtone held a court-martial, and captain rich 
Anderſon, with the other officers, were condemned to loſe their commiſſions for ot 2 
l, 


eng No ; the French men of war. | 


— — 


or b * N A N N "= 1135 
jul 3 on worthy men, and. ſetting ſuch a mark of. diſs. 


eon men of another character as they deſerve. A little 


after theſe unlucky incidents, while the admiral was detained 
for want of ſtores at Jamaica, the Suffolk, where his flag was 


flying, by ſome unfortunate accident, which I think was never. 


accounted for, blew up in the. gun-room, where moſt of the 
men were killed, and ſeventy more in their hammocks were ſo 
burnt, that the greateſt part of them died. When things were 
once more put in yolerable order, he failed for the coaſt of 
Hiſpaniola, and had thoughts of ſtretchiag over again to the 
main, with a view. to have ſent the orders of his Catholic ma- 
jeſty, king Charles III. to the governor of Carthagena; but 
finding this impracticable, and himſelf much too weak to un- 
dertake any thing againſt the Nach! in thoſe ſeas, Ks. returned 
back to Jamaica d. 

I do not find in any of the accounts that I have met 0 0 | 
that Sir William Whetſtone was ſo much as ſuſpected of being. 


in any degree wanting in his duty; but ſo it was, that through _ 10 


neglects of our admiralty, and a mercenary ſpirit in ſome of 
our governors of colonies, and captains of men of war, things 
were fallen into ſuch diſtraction in the Weſt Indies, that we 
were not either in a condition to hurt the enemy's ſettlements, 
or ſo much as able to defend our own. The truth ſeems to be, 
that the great flects we fitted out every year for the Mediterra- 
nean, and the cruizers that were neceſſary upon our own coaſts, 
took up ſo many ſhips, that it was ſcarce poſlible to ſopply even 
the reaſonable demands of the Weſt Indies. 

The enemy, on the other hand, had ſome very ſignal advan· 
tages; for after Sir George Rooke had taught them, that ſea- 
fights were not for their advantage, they had recourſe to their 
old trade of carrying on a piratical war; and as they had little 8 
trade to protect, and many good ſhips, they were able to fur- 
niſh out ſtout ſquadrons for this purpoſe. Add to all that has 
_ laid, ny great © concerns they bad! in the Weſt Indies, where: 


1 Bucchet's 1 biſtory, p. 699. Durlag the time that the admiral was in 
the Weſt Indies, he had, as ſome write, the good fortune to make prize of two 
rich Spaniſh ſhips, on board of which were two hundred thouſand pieces of eight, 


and. a great quantity of valuable 19 Mercure en et were, tome 
Il 13 309. F | 


nom 
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now not dy the French, but the Spaniſh ſettlements were 
immediately under their care, and where, as France had the 
free uſe of the ports, ſo ſhe had the direction alſo of the nav] 
force of both nations, ET which ſhe bes never u cate | 
Fied on the war. CHE 
The driving the Engliſh © out of the reid d . 
point the French had moſt in view, and having a very exact ac, 
count of our condition there, the governor of St. Domingo, 
M. Iberville, had orders to aſſiſt in an attempt that was to be 
made on St. Chriſtopher's. It is in truth à very difficult thing 
to give a fair account of this matter, ſince the French magnify 
it, and ſuch of our writers as have taken any notice of it, hart 
done all they could to leſſen and diſparage it. The moſt pro- 
bable relation that I have met with amongſt many, fets the al. 
fair in this light. The count de Chavagnac, with a ſmall ſquz 
dron of French men of war, attacked the iſland of St. Chriſ. 
topher's in the month of March, where they burnt and plun- 
dered ſeveral plantations; but when they came to attack the 
caſtle, they were repulſed with loſs*. They would, however, 
in all probability, have carried their point at laſt, if the gover- 
nor of Barbadoes, on receiving information of what had hap- 


pened, had not ſent down thither a ſloop, with intelligence to vpe 
che governor, that a ſquadron from England was coming to his the 
relief. This reaching the ears of the French, as it was intended tha 
it ſhould, they imbarked in much haſte, after having done a A. 
great deal of miſchief ; but, howeyer, * e to we 
what the French writers lay. ſta 


r I do not pretend to give the reader theſe reflections as my own, becanſe I am 
very ſenſible that they have been made before by other writers. Al the merit 
that I would aſſume, is, that of introducing them properly, and ſo as to prove 
What it certainly imports us much to know, that the French ere as vigilant ja 
making the moſt of every advantage, as we are generally backward in uling ſuch 

opportunities as our ſituation and naval force afford. | 
S Burchet's naval hiſt. p. 699. Lond. Gaz. No. 42 30. Mercure hiſtorique 


et politique, tome xl. p. 618. pl 

| © Father Daniel, in bis journal of the reign of Levis XIV. p. 236. computes. hs 
the plunder of St. Chriſtopher” s at three millions of French money, or 150, ooo en 
pounds of ours; which is, I think, incredible; eſpecially, if the French retired b. 
in ſome kind of conſternation ; and that they did is pretty certain, ſince the count ; 


Au Chavaguac was qu: ſtioned about it when he returned to France. 


But, 
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But, unluckily for us, before count de Chavagnac failed, 
unt Iberville Joined him with his ſquadron z ſo that they had 


now five ſtout men of war, ſome frigates, and twenty floops, 
vith which they reſolved to attack Nevis. They landed in 


| Green-bay, in the evening of the twenty-ſecond of the fame 


month, which was Good-Friday:;; and they puſhed their opera- 
tions fo briſkly, that by the twenty-fourth, which was Eaſter- 
Sunday, the inhabitants made a capitulation, by which they pro- 


niſed to deliver up all their negroes, and to procure a number 


of priſoners, equal to that of themſelves, to be ſet at liberty in 
Europe, in conſideration of their not being taken off the iſland: 


| Our Gazette ſays, that the French broke theſe articles, by 


treating them barbarouſly, burning their houſes and ſugar-works, 
and other actions of the like nature. But other accounts ſay, 
that the inhabitants could not comply with their capitulation, 
becauſe the negroes retiring into the mountains, ſtood on their 
defence, and when attacked, killed a great number of the 


| French. Upon this the inhabitants came to a new agreement 
on the ſixth of April, in which they undertook to deliver to 


the French, in leſs than fix months, one thouſand four hundred 
negroes, or one hundred and forty thouſand pieces of eight; 
upon which the French retired, carrying off with them moſt of 
the effects, and a great number of negroes, but fewer certainly 
than ſeven thoufand, as a French hiſtorian computes them u. 
A little after this unfortunate accident, commodore Ker arrived 
with a conſiderable force in the Leeward-iſlands, and having 
ſtationed ſeveral ſhips according to his inſtructions, he bore 
amay with the reſt for Jamaica, which was then thought to be 
in danger, from the e of Iberville's ſquadron, with that 
of Ducaſſe v. 1 

In the mean time rear-admiral Whetſtone ſailed might. A fein 


ſhips from Jamaica, in hopes of Wann Ducaſſe, 9 85 he 


u Moſt of theſe particulars I have drawn from a private letter, written by Ws: 
planter, but ten days after the laſt capitul:tion. The inquiſitive reader may 
conſult the Gazette, No. 4241, and Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Britiſh 
_ > in America, vol. ii. p. 254. Mercure e et politique, teme xli. 
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n Burchet's naval hiſt, p. 700. Lond. Gaz. No, 4265, HHiſtoire de St. Do- 
aingue, vol. iv. p. 21. 5 75 © tg. ; | 
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vas joined by the ſuecours he expected. But this deſi ion beiiy 
defeated by bad weather; he returned to Jamaica about the mid 
dle of July, and towards the latter end of the fame month u ] 
Joined by commodore Ker, with the ſquadron” under his com 
mand. There being now fo conſiderable à force; the admit 
was very deſirous that ſomething ſhauld be attempted capable 
of effacing the memory of paſt miſtakes, and worthy the nay | 
force of the Britiſh nation. Aſter mature deliberation, it wiz 
reſolved to proceed to Carthagena, where they knew the gil. 
leons were, to try what effects king Ckarles's letters would 
produce, and whether the governor might not be wrought upon 
by our ſucceſſes in Europe, to own him for his rightful ſore: 
reign in America. With this view, Sir William Wbetſtont 
and captain Ker ſailed from Jamaica on the eighth of Auguſt, 
and on the eighteenth arrived before Carthagena, and ſent in1 
packet to the governor. At firſt he trifled a little, and gaw 
evaſive anſwers,. but when more cloſely preſſed, he declared 
roundly, that he knew nb ſovereign but Philip V. and that n6 
other he would obey: There were at that time in the port 
fourteen large galleons, lying cloſe in with the city, and un- 
rigged. The admiral was for attempting to burn them, but the 
pilots unanimouſly declared, that any ſuch. deſign would be 
| found impracticable, unleſs we were firſt i in poſſeſhon of Bocca 
Chica caſtle, and the other forts; and even in that caſe, it 
was very doubtful anden ſhips of ſo e a ſize as theirs 
could get in *. 4 
Then it was kin. into "i. what dender ſervice 
might be done, and the reſult of this was, a reſolution to re- 
turn to Jamaica: from whence, as ſoon as the trade was ready; 
the rear admiral was to convoy them home, and commodore 
Ker to remain behind, in order to take upon him the command 
of the force left in the Weſt Indies. This ſcheme was imme. 
diately put in execution, and, upon their return, Sir William 
made all poſſible diſpatch, in order to get home in time; and 
accordingly leaving the ifland the latter end of October, he ar 
rived at Plymouth on the twenty-third of December, 1706, 
with the Suffolk, Briſtol, Reſerve; and Vulcan fire- ſhip, and 1 
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beet of mertkant⸗ men under his convoy, having been landed . 
aAbrdall, and performed little, though no man in the ſervice had | 


ſhewh a greater ſpirit of 20 vit 2 before his h ſent on this nt 


Welt India c&pedition ). 85 
The ſquadron Which Sault ddt Ker brongkt i into the Weſt 


wales; cotiſted of fix ſhips of the line, three frigates, and a 


fre up. With this force he ſtretched over from Jamaica to 
the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, from thence'to the main, where he 
cruized till the fourth of September; and then the winds pro- 5 
ung rortherly, he returned to Hiſpaniola, on the coaſt of 
which illand he held a council of war, in order to determine 

whether it might not be practicable to ſurprize Port Lewis. 
But the pilots not being well acquainted with the entrance into 
that port, it Was reſolved to proceed directly to Petit Guavas, 
and to go to the north ward of the iſland of Guanaua, in order 
the better to prevent their deſign from being diſcovered: On 
the thirteenth of September he detached captain Boyce, in the 
Dunkirk-prize, with all the boats in the ſquadron manned and 


| armed; with orders to range along the bays of Leogane and 
| Petit Guavas, in the night, with all imaginable care and cau- 


lion, and ſo to diſpoſe themſelves as that they might deſtroy the 
enemy's ſhips in either of thoſe roads, and be able to return to 
tle ſquadron next morning on a fignal given. But how well 


| Toever this ſcheme might be laid, it miſcarried through the ill 


donduct of ſome of the officers, who running in too near the 
ſore, alarmed the inhabitants to ſuch a degree; that any far- 
ther attempt was rendered imprafticable®. 

Upon this diſappointment, commodore Ker returned to Ja- 
maica, in order t refit his veſſels, and to repair the damage he 
had ſuſtained in this fruitleſs expedition. But while he was thus 
employed, he was attacked by a new and greater evil, oeca- 
ſioned by a mortality which prevailed among the ſeamen, and 
that to ſuch à degree, as in a manner utterly diſabled him from 
any further ſervice. The merchants, however, who ſuffered 
for want of ſhips to protect them, loſing abundance of ſloops, 
laden with ſilver, upon the Spaniſh coaſts, began to complain 
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loudly of the commodore's conduct; and even went ſo far, 3 
to ſend home an agent, who had inſtructions to lay the matte, | 
before the houſe of commons, where, after a full and fair es 
amination, this officer's behaviour received a cenſure, in conf. 
" quence of which he was laid aſide, In the mean time the 
command in the Weſt Indies fell into the hands of Sir John 
Jennings, who had been, as we before obſerved, detached fir 
that purpoſe, with a conſiderable ſquadron from the Streight, 
But, as his proceedings belong to the ſucceeding year, we 
muſt refer the reader to that part of our. hiſtory, for an account 
of them“. 
We muſt, 8 1 we leave America, take notice > of 6 ding. 
pointment the enemy met with in attacking Carolina. The 
French had long had their eyes on our northern colonies, which 
were then in a very flouriſhing condition; amongſt other pro- 
jects that M. Iberville had been SAL}, er with, one was the 
attacking, and, as far as it ſhould be in his power, deſtroying 
the province of Carolina, When therefore he had finiſhed his 
_ deſigns in the Leeward-iſlands, he failed with a ſquadron of fix 
men of war, and ſeveral tranſports for South Carolina. He 
niade a deſcent in-the neighbourhood of Charles-town, with 
about eight hundred and fifty ſoldiers and ſeamen, and ſent an 
officer to ſummon the governor to ſurrender the city and colony 
to the French king, telling him at the ſame time, that he would 
allow him but an hour to conſider of it. Sir Henry Johnſon 
told him, that was much too long a ſpace, for that he did not 
want half a minute to reſolve on doing his duty; and that there 
fore he was at liberty to return, and tell thofe that ſent him, 
that the Engliſh were not to be frightened with words, for they 
fhould ſoon find that they were able to return blows. 


O 
Upon this ſpirited anſwer followed an attack, in which the to 
French met with ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that they were glad ra 
to retreat with the loſs of three hundred killed, drowned or in 
taken; and among the latter ten officers, viz. their chief com- 
2 T thought it more expedient to take notice of this matter here, than poll e 
pone it abſolutely, till we come to ſpeak of the proceedings of parliament, i m 
the year 1707, where we ſhell however be obliged to reſume it, and where the ie 


. realer will have a more particular account of what the 12 et were, with 
which (his gentleman was charged, 
. . mander 
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nander at land; his lieutenant, three captains of ſhips, four 
feutenants, and a maſter, who together offered ten thouſand 
pieces of eight for their ranſoms. One of the French ſhips ha- 
ring ventured to make a deſcent at the diſtance of 6x miles from 
Charles-town, the governor ſent a detachment of militia to the 
\ſſiftance of the planters, who were ſo lucky as to make them- _ 
Cyves maſters of the ſhip, with all its crew, which conlited of ; 
about one hundred and forty mend. 
Ne The French had alſo ſome defigns upon New York, of which 
nt: WY we had fo early intelligence in England, that lord Cornbury, 
eldeſt ſon to the earl of Clarendon, was ſent over to take upon 
um the government; and he finding all things in great confuſion, 
be and the few fortreſſes in that country running to ruin, firſt ob- 
ch czined from the afſembly a conſiderable ſupply for that ſervice, 
0- and then ordered a general embargo to be laid, which enabled 
he him to employ fifteen hundred men, in working on their forti- 
0; i fications; fo that they were, in a very ſhort time, put into a 
is good poſture of defence, and all the views of the enemy diſ- 
vi appointed on that fide. We had not, however, as great ſuc- 
ie ceſs in bringing home the Virginia fleet, part of which fell into 
the hands of the French privateers, and the reſt were ſeparated 
by a ſtorm, which occaſioned great apprehenſions and uneaſi- 
ly neſſes about them; but moſt of them, notwithſtanding, arrived 
Id at laſt ſafe in the weſtern ports. The merchants, however, 
raiſed loud complaints againſt the admiralty, who had now, in 
a great meaſure, loft their intereſt in the houſe of commons; 
ſo that whatever charges were brought againſt them, had all 
the encouragement that could be expected, and the merchants. 
ol vere left at full liberty to produce their witneſſes, and to make 
out all that they could ; which, though it afforded no remedy 
to theſe miſchiefs, yet it took the weight off the miniſtry, and 
gave the nation general ſatisfaction, as all i ORs, ſtrily and 
or impartially Posen, ever 2 


Þ See the ts hiſtory of Eyrope, for the year 1706, 5 p. 8 4 1 Ner- 
cure hiſt, 170), vol. i. p. 99. Father Daniel takes not the leaſt notice of the 
matter, and indeed few or none of the F rench hiſtorians have courage enough to 
ſeport fairly their defeats. 


8 © Buryer, Oldmixon, Wan, empire in America, vol, ii. p. 245. 


. armies were in the field, ſo it was no leſs ſurprizing, that 
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We are now, according. to the method. hitherto purſued; 
this work, to give the reader an account of the meaſures taken | 
for the ſupplying the ſervice of the ſucceeding year: and thi 
the ſucceſs attending the war, both by ſea. and land, enables m 
to do in a very ſhort ſpace. The queen opened the ſeſſions a 
the third of December, 1706, with a. moſt gracious ſpeech, 
wherein ſhe took notice of what had been. already done, and of 
the reaſons which obliged her to deſire, that as great diſpatch 
as poſſible might be given to the ſupplies; and how muck 
weight her majeſty's recommendation. had, will- appear from 
hence, that though they amounted to no leſs than five willions 
eight hundred ninety-three thouſand three hundred eigbty· one 
pounds fifteen ſhillings and three-pence three farthings, yet they 
were voted in leſs than a week; ſo that the queen came on the 
twenty firſt to the houſe of peers, and having ſent for the com- 
mons, the ſpeaker preſented the bills, and in his ſpeech on tha 
occaſion, took notice, „ That as the glorious victory obtained 
« by the duke of Marlborough, at Ramillies, was ſo ſurprizing 
40 that the battle was fought before it could be thought the 


« the commons had granred ſupplies to her majeſty before 
« the enemy could vell know that her e was fit- 
« ting4.” 9” | 

This care of the public thus 3 ho bonds went | into o the 
| conſideration of the ſeveral expeditions executed within the com- 
paſs of the preceding year; and after a long debate, on the 
twenty- ſeventh of January, in relation to the method of carry- 
ing on the war in Spain, it was carried on the queſtion, by a 
majority of two hundred and fifty, againſt one hundred and 


fifty, that the ſeveral ſums of money for the extraordinary ſer- N 
vices for the year 1706, which had been agreed to by this cc 
| houſe, had been advanced and expended for the preſervation of WM 
our firm ally the duke of Savoy, for promoting the intereſt of f 
king Charles III. in Spain, againſt the common enemy, and for h 
the ſafety and honour of the nation e. Not long after, the houſe e 
proceeded to take into conſideration the report from the com- t 
d See Chandler $ debates, vol. iv. p. 47» | ec Borner' 3 hilt of his own | 


times, vol. it. p. 405. Annals of n Anne, vol. v. p. 435. 
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ite; to whom the petition of ſeyeral proprietors of planta- 
ſions in the iſlands of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's. in America, 
| other. merchants trading to the ſame, on behalf of them- 


ive and the other inhabitants and traders to the ſaid. iſlands, 85 


yas. referred, and the ſame being read, it was reſolved, « That 
4 an humble addreſs be preſented to her majeſty, that ſhe will 
« be pleaſed to appoint ſuch perſons, as her majeſty ſhall think 
( fit, to inquire into the true ſtate of the loſſes of the people of 
« the iſlands of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher” s, in order to lay 
« the ſame before this houſe the next ſeſſion of parliament, to: 

« apply what may be convenient for the better ſecuring thoſe 
« iſlands, and ſupplying them with neceflaries i in order to a re- 
« ſettlement.“ The ſaid addreſs being. preſented accordingly, 
her majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer, « That ſhe was very well 
« pleaſed to find the houſe of commons had ſo compaſſionate 
« a ſenſe of the loſſes of her ſubjects in Nevis and St. Chriſto- 
« pher's; as alſo with the concern they ſhewed upon this, occa -: 
« ſion for the plantations; which were. ſo juſtly intitled to their 
« care, by the large returns they made to the public; and her 
« majeſty would give the neceſſary orders for what the houſe 
« had deſired in that matter.” Accordingly her majeſty wag 
afterwards pleaſed to appoint two gentlemen, of known ability 
and integrity, to go to the ſaid iſlands, to procure an exact 
ſtate of the loſſes of her ſubjects there, in order to their be- 
ing put on ſuch a footing, as might be beſt for the particular 
benefit of the aur end the genera good of thee 1 
domsf. 

The houſe having had notice of the great declenſion of our | 
intereſt in, and of our lucrative trade to Newfoundland ; the 
Marquis of Cacrmarthen having likewiſe acquainted them, that 
certain pirates had made a great and dangerous ſettlement at 
' Madagaſcar, where they threatened to erect a kind of thieviſh 
republic, little inferior to thoſe on the coaſt of Barbary; and 
having offered to go himſelf with a ſmall ſquadron, to put an 
end to this miſchicf while there was a probability of doing i . 


the houſe appointed a committee to take theſe matters into their 


5 The complete hiſtory X Europe. for 1707, p. 118, Cbandler s debates, vol. 
7. 6s. 


conſideration * 
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conſideration; who, after having thotoughly examined then, lor tl 
eame to the following reſolutions :: et 
J. That a great number of pirates have ſettled beate in logs 
« the iſland of Madagaſcar, from whence they have committed ee 
11 many great piracies, robberies, and depredations, very ruin. whe! 
* ous to trade, and whereby the lives of borer of her | majeſty, that 
Fc, good ſubjects have been deſtroyed. war 


II. That an humble addreſs be preſented to her majeſhy, bos 
ee that ſhe would be graciouſly pleaſed to take into her royal Mal: 


te conſideration, how the ſaid pirates may be ſuppreſſed, and this 
cc their further piracies, robberies, and depredations, may be yet 
 « effectually prevented.” Which reſolutions were on the gth Wil tl 


of April agreed to by the houſe. The fame day it was reſolved, of 1 
te That an humble addreſs be preſented to her majeſty, that the mo 
60 will be graciouſly pleaſed to uſe her royal endeavours to re- 


ec cover and preſerve the ancient . trade, and fiſhery, 
& in Newfoundland.” the 


| Her majeſty received theſe addreſſes very graciouſly, and to 
promiſed that proper care ſhould be taken with reſpect to the | 15 
matters contained in them: and thus ended the proceedings of 8 
this ſeſſion of parliament, yuh which 1 ſhall conclude the events f n 
of this winter. 8 


We have now run through the rel tranſpRions of about 


eighteen years, in which ſhort ſpace there happened ſo many 28 
things worthy of remark, and our maritime power increaſed to 0 
ſach a degree, that it is with no ſmall difficulty that I have been ; , 
able to bring them into this compaſs. But a bare relation of F 
events will very little benefit ordinary readers, if they are not py 
attended with ſome few reflections, in order to point out the ad- hs 
vantages and diſadvantages which befel ſociety in conſequence of 
theſe tranſactions. The two wars in which we were engaged, N 
in conjunction with the Dutch, as they demonſtrated on the one i 
hand our mighty power at ſea, ſo on the other they put us toa 4 

prodigious expence. 'The houſe of commons, in the year 1702, 
in a repreſentation to the queen, ſay expreſsly, that from No- : 
vember 1688, to March the eighth, 1701, there had been raiſed l 
n 


s Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Ros, vol. ii. p. N. Annals of queen Anne, 
vol. v. p. 482. | 


for- 


o Queen . ANNE. „„ 


lor the Cavite of the war, forty-five millions te "97 wary ſixty- 
eight thouſand ſeven hundred twenty-five pounds nineteen ſhil- 
lings and two-pence half-penny;/ an immenſe ſum indeed! As bo .- 
the expences C of queen Anne's war, we ſhall take notice of them 


when we come to the concluſion of it : at preſent let us obſerve, 


hat one national end, with reſpect to England, was, in this laſt 
war particularly, in a great meaſure anſwered, 1 mean the de- 

ſuuction of the French power at ſea; for after the battle of 
Malaga, we hear no more of their great fleets ; and though by 
this the number of their privateers was very much increaſed, 

yet the loſſes of our merchants were far leſs in the latter than 
in the former reign, which I think was chiefly owing to a ſeries 
of 1 inquiries conſtantly carried on either i in one houſe of parlia- 
ment or the other. 

The ſucceſs of our arms at ſea, and the a 8 of protecling 
our trade, joined to the popularity of every ſtep taken towards 
the increaſing our maritime power, occaſioned ſuch meaſures 
to be purſued in order thereto, as annually added to its force. 


| The great ſtorm in 1703, the misfortunes that ſo many ſqua- 


drons met with in the Weſt Indies, our ill luck in regard to the 
Dunkirk privateers, and, in ſhort, every other untoward acci- 
dent which fell out within this period of time, though it bore 
hard upon private perſons, and was injurious to our trade in ge- 
neral, yet it was in the main beneficial to our marine, inaſmuch 
2s it gave a handle for augmenting it, as every thing tending 
thereto was well received. Hence aroſe that mighty difference 
which, at the cloſe of the year 1 706, appeared in the royal na- 
y; which not only in the number, but in the quality of the 
ſhips of which it was compoſed, was greatly ſuperior to what it 
had been from the time of the revolution, or even before it. 
The economy and diſcipline of our marine was alſo much 
mended, and thoſe jealouſies in a great meaſure worn out, 
which had been very prejudicial to men. of the greateſt merit, 
during the preceding. reign, as they certainly were in the latter 
part of this, when they were moſt unfortunately revived. The 
great encouragement given to the ſailors, by taking the utmoſt 
care of the ſick and wounded, exact and ſpeedy paying of prize- 
money, and the many extraordinary orders that from time to 


| time were ſued | in their favour, and are ſtill to be met with in 


our 


dur Gazettes, from whence ſome of them have been cited it 


this work, gave a mighty ſpirit to our failors, and in a mannet 


extinguiſhed that prej judice which has ſince revived againſt Boing 
to ſea in a man of war. Thus, in this reſpect, whatever we 
might do in others, the nation certainly throve by the war, that 
is to ſay, we grew conſtantly ſtronger, our fleets more nume: 
Tous and better manned; ſo that at the time 1 conclude this 
chapter, we were much more capable of aſſerting our claim ts 
the dominion of the ſea, than at the time the war began. 

If any of my readers ſhould entertain a doubt, either as t6 
the truth of the facts here laid down, or the validity of the 
judgment I have delivered upon them, I think I need only turn 
him over, for ſatisfaction, to foreign authors; for certainly, if 
they concur in ſentiment with me on this head, there ought to 
be no diſpute about it. But if we dip into any of the French 
political writers, we ſhall not fail to find them deploring the vi. 
ſible decay of their maritime power, from the time of the battle 
of Malaga, and conſtantly blaming the adminiſtration for not 
bending their thoughts to the recovery of it ſo much as they 
ought to have done; which they, generally ſpeaking, aſeribe to 
the vaſt expence of the war by land, which would not, by 
any means, admit the diverting ſuch ſupplies as were neceſſary 
for the ſervice of the ſea. From theſe complaints, which arc 
certainly well founded, it is manifeſt that, on the one hand; 
their maritime power declined, whilſt ours increaſed; and, on 
the other, that this declenſion grew ſo faſt upon them, that 
their ableſt miniſters thought it in vain to ſtruggle, and there: 
fore gave up all further concern for their reputation in this re- 
ſpect, in a fit of deſpair, out of which nothing wor our inaCti- 
vity or negligence would recover them. 

To this I may add, that as the Spaniſh naval power had been 
long decaying, fo by this war it was totally deſtroyed : they 
had indeed a few gallies in the battle of Malaga, and it may 
be half a dozen men of war in the Weſt Indies; but, upon the 
whole, they had ſuch occaſion for ſhips of force, and had ſo 
few of them, that the aſſiſtance given them by the French; 
contributed not a little to the declenſion of their marine, as ap- 
pears by the deſtruction of their men of war at Vigo, which 
was a loſs they were never able to repair; and though it be 

very 
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| very true, "I whilſt, Spain was, governed by a prince of the | 


houſe. of Auſtria, and lived in amity with us, WE were rather 
hound, to encourage and protect, than any way to leſſen or de- 
preſs s the Spaniſh power at ſea; yet by the pafſing of this crown 
into the houſe of Bourbon, our intereſt, in this reſpect, wag 
cutrely changed, an and the leſſening their maritime ſtrength was 
2 comparative augmentation of our own; and this I take to be 
the principal reaſon, that through the courſe. of the war, France 
complained ſo much of the burden of Spain. ; For though by 

the returns, of her plate-fleets, and letting the French for a time 


ſhare. in the trade of the South-Seas, ſhe might repair that loſs 


of. treaſure, which the maintaining ſo many armies for her ſer- 
vice might occaſion, yet the loſs of that maritime. power, which 


vas now to protect both ſtates, was a loſs that never could be 


repaired, a8 reaſon informed all wiſe. people. Ws md as we 
have been taught by experience. nenn, . 

It may, perhaps, be ſaid, that as. the Dutch v were e 
in this war as well as we, as they ſhared jointly in the dangers 
and expences of it, ſo they muſt have been equally gainers in 
reſpect to their trade and maritime power. But as to this it is 
moſt evident, that the French, according to the information b 
they received. from the moſt intelligent Dutchmen, take the 
thing to be quite otherwiſe, and argue on it to the Dutch them- 
ſelves, as if it was a fact out of diſpute, from whence they 
take occaſion to alledge, that while the Engliſh made a pretence 
of ruining the maritime power of France, they in reality aimed 
at doing as much for the Dutch, in order to ſecure univerſal 
trade, and the ſupreme power of the ſea, to themſelves. How | 
far the fortune of war might put this in our power, I will not 
ſag, but this I will venture to aſſert, and hope it will be readily 
credited, that ſuch a thing was never in our intention. Tha 
ſopplanting allies is a ſtrain of policy common to the French; 
but, without partiality I may ſay, unknown to Britons. We 
have fought for our allies, and conquered for our allies; nay, 
ve have ſometimes paid our allies for fighting in their own 
cauſe, and for their own profit; but to outwit our allies, eſpe- 


cially our favourite allies the Dutch, des 1 dure ſay, never in 
bur will, or in our power. 


EEE 
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This indeed I muſt own, that in the conduct of this laſt vu, 
eſpecially to the year 1706, we had as much the lead in coun. 
<ils as ever the Dutch had in the former war; for this we paid 
largely, and, 'I think, we bad a right to it, if we got any thing 
by it. I muſt alſo ingenioufly confeſs, that the economy of the 

Dutch greatly hurt their reputation and their trade. Their men 
of war in the Mediterranean were always victualled ſhort, and 
their convoys were fo weak 'and M-provided, that for one ſhip 
we loſt, they loſt five, which begat a general 'notion, that we 
were the ſafer carriers, which certainly had a good effect: þ 
that, taking all things together, I doubt whether the credit of 
the Engliſh nation abroad, or the ſpirits of the PRs at home, 
were ever higher than at this period of time. 

Hence it was that our trade rather increaſed than Aimnibihed 
in this laſt war, and that we gained fo fignally by our ſtrict in- 
tercourſe with Portugal; concerning which I will take the li. 
berty of running over a few facts that are not commonly at- 
tended to. When the war firſt broke out, Portugal was allied 
to the two crowns; and with great difficulty it was that we 
detached that monarch from their intereſt: but the means by 
which we detached kim, ought not to remain a ſecret. In the 
treaty he concluded with Lewis XIV. and his grandſon, he had 
ſtipulated that he ſhould be protected by an annual fleet from 
France; but when he found that this could not be complied 
with, and 'that if he performed 'his part-of the agreement, his 
eoaſt would be left open to-the/infults of the maritime powers, 
he ſaw the neceſſity of changing his party, which induced him 
to make a treaty with us in 1703; and when the French mini- 
ſter, M. de Chateauneuf, reproached him for thus changing 
fides, Don Pedro replied, with great fpirit, “ If your maſter 
& had fent thirty fhips of the line to eruize between Liſbon and 
cc Setubal, I had never quitted his alliance; and therefore | 

would have you let him know, that he oußht to blame him- 
6c felf, not me, for the conſequences.” . 

By the treaty of commerce concluded with the ſame crown 
by Mr. Methuen, we were prodigious gainers ; and J will even 
venture to ſay, that this ſingle alliance was worth more to us, 

than all the negociations in the former reign. The Portugueſe 
began to feel the comfortable effects of the mines they had i 
| covere 
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e in Brazil, and the prodigious commerce that followed 
thereupon with us, made their good fortune in this reſpeR, 1g, 
i great meaſure ours allo; and ſo it has been ever ſince, other- 
vile L know not how the expences of the war could have been 
borne: for, as Dr. Davenant juſtly computed, the running caſh 
of this kingdom, at the time the revolution happened, could not 
be above eighteen millions; at the acceſſion of the queen we had 
not ſo much; but at the time of concluding the union it was 
increaſed again very conſiderably, which muſt be attributed in 
4 great meaſure to our Portugal trade: and this, as I have 
made it manifeſt, we awed entirely to our ſuperior power at 
ſea. 5 991 N el, 5 9 oe 14h Fat, br 0g 
As to our trade with the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, by the canal 
of Cadiz, it was certainly very much interrupted by the war at 
the beginning ; bur afterwards it was in a good meaſure reſto- 
red, as well by our direct correſpondence with Spain, after the 
reduRtion of ſeveral provinces under the power of K. Charles III. 
as through Portugal, by which a very great, though cone 
traband trade, was carried on. We were at the ſame time very 
great gainers by our commerce with the Spaniards in the Weſt 
Indies, as I am ſatisfied from ſeveral French authors, who com- 
plain that their colonies ſuffered much leſs from our naval force 
than they did from the loſs of this trade; which is ſtrongly 
confirmed by the complaints of the Jamaica merchants againſt 
commodore Ker, who was very negligent in protecting their 
loop trade, by which they were great ſufferers. The reaſon 
they aſſign alſo for his negligence, is yet a ſtronger proof; for 
they alledge, that he would not grant them convoys, without 
ſharing in their profits; and if theſe had not been very conſi- 
derable, they could never have tempted an officer of his rank 
to run ſuch a riſk. The ſame thing may be ſaid of the com- 
plaints of the other colonics, which, however juſt in themſelves, 
yet if they, as evident it is they did, grew. richer, more popu- 
lous, and carried their. trade farther than in fermer times, then 
it is ſurely as evident, that the nation in general gained conſi- 
derably in this branch; to which I may add, that the act for 
giving a bounty upon hemp imported from our plantations, and 
aher laws, were ſufficient inſtances of the inclination of the 
A 
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_ miniſtry to promote eommeree and nevigation' as _ as whack in 
their power. at ac ; gs 
There is another icthivle that Anil ue t upon thi fuk. 
ject, and that is, the mighty ſpirit which appeared amongſt our 
merchants, and enabled them to carry on all their ſchemes with 
ſuch vigour, as kept a conſtant circulation of money through 
the kingdom, and afforded ſuch mighty encouragement to all 
manufactures, as have rendered the remembrance of thoſe times 
grateful in worſe. Our ſucceſſes abroad, our victories by land 
and ſea, the reſpect paid to us by all the ſtates of Europe, ſerved 
to heighten and fuſtain this ſpirit, which is at once the ſource 
and ſoul of proſperity; and a | nation Foes low and lifeleſs, a5 
foon as it is taken away, © | 

There were indeed ſome accidental ivantages which attend. 
ed the latter part eſpecially of this period, that have not been 
| always viſible in preceding or ſucceeding times. Amongſt theſe 
I reckon, in the firſt place, an unfeigned loyalty; for it was 
the felicity of this princeſs, that her perſon was dear to all her 
ſubjects, nay, even to thoſe who queſtioned her title; and this 

produced another advantage, which was a kind, of coalition of 
parties, of which I rather chuſe to ſay ſomething at the end of 
this chapter, becauſe, after the union, parties broke looſe again, 
and threw vs, as they will always do, into the utmoſt confuſion, 
At the beginning of the war, the Tories were as heartily for it 
as the Whigs; and if they grew weary of it by degrees, it muſt 
be acknowledged, that they might be tempted thereto i in ſome 
reſpe&s by the ill uſage they met with. 

While the duke of Marlborough was efteemed a Tory, bi 
ſervices were often extenuated; and though the parliament gave 
him thanks, there was a party that denied him merit. When 
| he and the treaſurer went over to the Whigs, the ſcale turned 
fo ſtrongly i in their favayr, that none could be employed who 
were not of this denomination; and thus Sir George Rooke 
was laid aſide, immediately after he had gained a victory, ho- 


nourable in every reſpect, but moſt honourable in this, that it 


was wholly owing to the prudence and conduct of the admiral, 
Before the Whigs gained this aſcendency, and both parties were 


upbarked i in the caufe of their country, their unanimity pro- 


auer thoſe ſu pplies, which enabled our armies and fleets to act 
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s they did; and taught the moſt haughty and faithleſs of all 
powers, that bounds might be ſet: to its force, though not-to- 
is ambition. The laſt advantage of which I ſhall ſpeak, was 
the public ſpirit of parliaments in the queen's reign. If they 
ave in one ſeſſions, they inquired in the next; and it is impoſ- 
fble to mention any remarkable expedition within the firſt ſix 
years, which was not examined and cleared up by ſuch inqui- 
ries; ſo that the people ſaw and knew what they were doing, 
which encouraged them to pay chearfully, at the ſame time that 
it put them upon endeavouring to acquire by their induſtry what 
might maintain them happily, nnn theſe large, but 
neceſſary expences. 

It is certainly matter of great ſatisfaQion to me, nd. muſt — 
ſo to every man who wiſhes well to his country, that after run- 
ning through a ſeries of ſuch. events, ſetting out at firſt with 
the fight of ſo great a naval power as the French king had al 
ſembled, while we ſtruggled under many difficulties; and when 
we got out of that troubleſome war, found ourſelves loaded 
with a debt too heavy to be ſhaken off in a ſhort interval of 
peace; it muſt, I ſay, be a great ſatisfaction to be able, at the 
cloſe of this chapter, to aſſert, that we had overcome all theſe _ 
difficultiesz and, inſtead of ſeeing the navy of France riding on 
our coaſts, ſent every year a powerful fleet to inſult theirs, ſupe= _ 
rior to them, not only in the ocean, but in the Mediterranean, 
forcing them, as it were, intirely out of the ſea; and this, not 
by the thunder of our cannon, but by the diſtant proſpect of 
our flag ; as, at the raiſing the ſiege of Barcelona, when the ſon 
of the French king, the famous count Thoulouſe, high-admiral 
of France, fled from Sir John . and took ſhelter i in the 
harbour of Toulon. 

By this, we not only ſecured our ade] in 77 Levant, and 
ſtrengthened our intereſt with all the Italian princes, but ſtruck 
the ſtates of Barbary with terror, and even awed the Grand 
vignior himſelf ſo far, as to prevent his liſtening to any propo- 
tions from France. Such were the fruits of the increaſe of 
our naval power, and of the manner in which it was employed 
and though ſome, through miſconception of the advantages 
flowing from this diſpoſition in thoſe princes and ſtates; and 
ſome again, from a perverſe humour, perhaps, of 9 


againſt 
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againſt whatever carried us into a great expence, Inveighed 
againſt ſending ſuch mighty fleets into thoſe ſeas ; yet nothing 
Lan be plainer, than that while we continued this war, ſuch 
fleets were neceſſary; that they at once protected our allies, and 
attached them to our intereſt ; and, which is of greater impor. 
tance than all the reſt, that they eſtabliſhed our reputation for 
maritime force ſo effectually, that we feel even at this day the 
happy effects of that fame which we then acquired. Of what 
conſequence, therefore, could the expences of theſe fleet, 
however large, be to a nation like this? eſpecially if we conf. 
der, that the greateſt part of it only ſhifted hands; ſince it is 
the peculiar property of naval expences, that, though they riſe 
ever ſo high, they can hardly ever impoveriſh, becauſe they are 
farſed on one part of the ſociety, and laid out with the other, 
and, by a natural circulation, muſt certainly very ſoon return 
Into the firſt hands. TIE e ber W 
It is a further ſatisfaction, that we can ſafely ſay our trade 
| flouriſhed through the courſe of the war, and our merchants 
were ſo loyal to the queen, and fo well affected to her govern- 
ment, that upon every occafion they were ready to credit the 
adminiſtration with the beſt part of that immenſe wealth that 
Had been raiſed under their protection. Theſe were glorious 
times indeed, if riches, victory, and honour, can render a ns- 
tion glorious ; and for all theſe mighty advantages, we ſtood in. 
debted to the maternal affection of the queen; the wiſdom and 
probity of her miniſters; the heroic courage and generous pub- 
lic-ſpirit of the officers ſhe employed by land and fea; and, 
above all, to the ſincere union of parties amongſt us, the con. 
tempt of private advantages, and a ſteady concern for the 
ſafety, reputation, and future proſperity of this nation. 
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a The Naval Hiſtory of Gzzar Burram, from the 
Union of the two kingdoms, to the engl of the reien 
of ber e __ Ae. 


A Sl propoſe to 3 ke gon of the two kingdoms 
A the great event from whence, in this chapter, I ſhall 

deduce our naval hiſtory to the preſent times; and as 
this e event in itſelf has bad a great influence on the naval power 
and commerce of this nation, I think I cannot act with greater 
propriety, than to open the chapter with an impartial account 
of that important tranſaQion -. This 1 take to be the more 


There were ſeveral carious and valuable treatiſes publiſhed on this impor- 
tant ſubject; amonyſt others, The rights and intereſts of the two Britiſh mo- 
narehies inquired into, and cleared. War between the two Britiſh monarchies 
conſidered, - Effay upon the union: all theſe in quarto. The intereſts of the 
two Kingdoms, and the eonſequenees of their union ſtated. The union of Great 
britain in civil and religious concerns, by Simon Mackenzie, of Allangrange, 
in ro. and many others, beſides ſingle papers, Ce. 


neceſſary, 
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neceſſary, becauſe almoſt all hiſtorians, and writers of me: 
moirs, have given too much way to their paſſions and Preju. 
dices, in what they ſay about it; and this to fo great a degree, 
that they not · only contradict and abuſe each other, but al 
darken things in ſuch a manner, that even the moſt intelligent 
reader can hardly diſcern the truthd. As I am not conſcious 
of feeling in myſelf ſo much as a ſpark of party heat; ay J 
have ſome relation to, and at the ſame time an equal affeQion 
for both countries, without the leaſt bias in favour of either, 
ſhall endeavbur to give a- -tlear, ſuccinct, and fair account of 
this whole buſineſs; in order to which, I ſhall begin with the 
motives which induced the queen's miniſtry to puſh this matter 
ſo earneſtly at that time: Tihall next conſider, the advantages 
| propoſed to each nation from this Union, which will conſe. 
quently oblige me to fay ſomewhat of the perſons who oppoſed, 
and the grounds of their oppoſition to it; after which, I ſhall 
give a very ſhort ng] of the 15 e concluſion, and 
conſequences of it. 

It had been very. apparent almoſt to every Engliſh nine 
from the time the two kingdoms had been united under one 
- monarch, that ſomething was wanting to complete that ſtrength 
and harmony, which every reaſonable man looked for from 
this conjunction; neither was it long, before ſome able ſtateſ. 
men perceived what it was that muſt produce this effect; and 
a national union accordingly was propoſed in the reign of king 
James I.“ 

It was defeated then, as * and good deſigns are e generally 
defeated, through want of public ſpirit. The king was partial 
to his countrymen, and the Engliſh were partial to their coun- 
try. The former thought it his duty to make all his old de- 
pendents rich, in a manner not over juſtifiable ; and the la 
deſpiſed the poverty of that nation to ſuch a degree, that they 


b Biſhop Burnet's alas of his own times. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the 
Sruarys. Memoirs of the affairs of Scotland, by George Lockhart, Eſq; of 
Carnwath,. c See Sir Francis Bacon's weighty ſpeech upon this ſab- 
ject. See alſo what is thrown out by Francis Oſborne, in different parts of 
his works, upon this deen more eſpceially in his traditional memoirs of king 
James J. | 
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frgot h our far their own. 48; 5 1 n e ſuffer 2 522 
uch freatment? : 4 | 

Under king Charles l b a bereditery ſubiects 0 
from their duty to him; and; a potent faction in England in- 
clining t the ſame way, the great weight of theſe northern neigh= 
vours was ſoon made but too evident, by the murder of the 
king, and the deſtruction of the conſtitutions of both kingdoms. 
After the reſtoration, the politics of Charles II. took fuch a 
turn; 38 neceſfarily oecaſioned all thoughts of a cloſer union 
denten the two crowtis to be laid afide; it having been a max- 

im} during his reign; to make uſe of one nation to awe the 
other. The unfortunate king James II. fat too ſhort a time on 
the throne, and felt too many cares; from the time he aſcended 
it, to form any projects of this nature, though otherwiſe much 
might have been expected from him; for he was certainly a 
better judge himſelf, of the intereſt of both kingdoms; than 
any prince of his line. Some thoughts there were of an union 
in the beginning of king William's time; but the deſign was 
Ir>pped from the belief; or rather the n en of its be- 0 
ing impracticable i. As 

The lord bigb⸗treaſuret Godelpbhin, one of the ableſt and 
| moſt prudent miniſters we ever had, ſaw very ſoon the expedi- 
ency of ſuch a thorough national union; for the public ſervice, 
and the neceſſity of it; for his own ſafety. Hz ſaw that, with- 
vut this; the Hanover ſucceſſion could never take place; the 
war with France be effectually carried on, or the new ſyſtem 
that he was theh introducing, ever be eſtabliſhed on a firm 
baſis, As he was far from affecting the exerciſe of a boundleſs 
arbitrary power; ſo; to eſtabliſh his influence in Scotland, he 
had, through the advice Wow of the ſtareſmen of that coun- 


+ Inthe text 1 base 8 a facein xiccount of 5 3 defigns formed for | 
uniting the two kingdoms. I am not ignorant, that there were other attempts of 
that nature; ſuch ag in the reign of king Charles II. in the beginning of that of 
king William ; as alſo in the beginning of the queen 's reign; but theſe were mere 
arts of ſtate policy, x and not founded upon any ſettled deſign of really bringing ir 
about and therefore; as the nature of this work would not allow me to enter in- 
to a ſtrict chronologic.! deduction of this affair, I thought the beſt thing I could 


to, vas to give the reader, as far as in my power lay, a true ſtate of the matter, 
in the ſhorteſt compaſs poſſible, 
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try, giren way to the paſſing ſome acts of parliament there, 
which enabled the people to ſtand upon even ground with the 
Engliſh, and put it in their power, when they were at anytime 
croſſed, to carry things very high, and conſequently to talk 
much higher*. _ 
In order to rid himſelf of theſe Aifficulties, the treaſure, in 
conjunction with lord Somers, formed the ſcheme of the union, 
which they refolved ſhould nor be a temporary expedient, but 
ſuch an act as might remove all their doubts, and fears effeQu. 
ally, and for ever. When they had ſettled this project to their 
_ own ſatisfaction, they took the advice of ſome great men of the 
other kingdom, particularly the earl of Stair, a man of vaſt 
abilities, and, in all the ſenſes of the word, a perfect politi- 
cian. He it was who gave them the lights they wanted ; he 
ſhewed them how, and by what means, his countrymen might 
be managed; he pointed out ſuch as would oppoſe it heartily, 
and ſuch as would oppoſe it only till they found their account 
in deſiſting from that oppoſition. In - ſhort, he gave both 
the firſt plan of, and the laſt form to this great work, and 
dictated the means which made it both | RE and pradlice 
ble f. N 
In 
e Whatever other writers may aſſert, this was undoubtedly the fact. The 
Engliſh parliament had recommended the ſucceſſion, I mean the procuring the 
Hanover ſucceſſion to be ſettled in Scotland, very earneſtly. The parliament of 
Scotland, inclined to make uſe of this opportunity, to get ſome favourble 
conditions ſtipulated for their trade; and as quiet was at this time very neceſ- 
ſary, and in the nature of the thing, perhaps, the defires of the parliament of 
. Scotland not altogether unreaſonable, they were allowed to paſs an act, by 
which the prerogative of the crown was limited, and peace and war were left, 
not only to the approbation, but to the conſent of prliament. This, with 
another act impowering the Scots to arm themſelves, alarmed the Engliſh 
houſe of commons to ſuch a degree, as to addreſs the queen, to order the militia 
of the four northern counties to be diſciplined, and to take ſome other ſteps, 
Which had a direct tendency to plunge the two nations in a war. The treaſurer, 
therefore, ſaw himſelf under the neceſſity of bringing about an union, to avoid 
theſe mighty inconveniencies, and te enable him to carry on his great ſcheme, 


of ruining the power of France; which muſt certainly have miſcarried, if theſe 
domeſtic quarrels had come to extremities. 


f The notion of the earl of Stair, that if a cocibderable number of the Ji 
cobites could be brought to approve this meaſure as commiſſioners, they would 
be forced to ſecond it in parliament, was extremely well founded, as the event 
proved, 


en e > 

In regard to the advantages reſulting from this meaſure to 

both kingdoms, they were, in the judgment of the miniſtry, 
very great; on the fide of England eſpecially, and of Scotland 


apparently. ” With regard to the former, the benefits derived 
from it were real and ſubſtantial, but ſome of them were ſuch as 


% 


| jt was not thought proper to avow. For example, the go- 


ernment in England could never be ſafe, whilſt Scotland re- 
mained an independent kingdom, at liberty to make laws, ſet 


up trading companies, or raiſe forces whenever ſhe thought fit; 


nor was the ſucceſſion ſafe, while the parliament of Scotland 
had an indubitable right to depart from that meaſure, and a 
ſtrong party was — 7 nt in chat ate, for departing 
from it. 

An entire, abſolute, and uniform dominion over Scotland, 
was neceſſary to the ſafety, power, and commerce of England; 


and this dominion could be attained no other way. The dan- 


ger of having princes drawn to purſue different meaſures in the 
different kingdoms, or to govern in England upon the maxims 
of northern miniſters, the miſchiefs of which had been ſeverely 
felt, and thoroughly underſtood, from the power of the duke 
of Lauderdale with king Charles II. which laſted during life, 
and which, without diſputing how far it was right or wrong, 
enabled the king to maintain his power in both countries, and 
that too in a higher degree than was very acceptable to a | great 

part of his ſubjeCts, in either, was yet recent. 
The other motives that were commonly inſiſted upon, were 


theſe, viz. The uniting the intereſts of both kingdoms, which 
had often thwarted each other, and thereby giving the united 


kingdoms, or, which was the ſame thing, England, much 
greater force, and conſequently much greater weight abroad ;- 


the 3 of bringing both nations under one form of 


proved, Far. whatever - ways and means were made uſe TY to engage the 
high Tories in this comwiſſion, to ſign the articles of the treaty, which (except 
Mr. Lockhart of Carnwath) they all did; yet this is certain, that they adhered 
to their ſentiments in parliament, and puſhed the affair with effect; ſo that, if 
we conſider that it brought about a total change of the conflitarion; inſtead of 
being amazed at the difficulties it met with, we ſhall be ſurprized, that they were 
ſo eaſily got over ; eſpecially if we reflect on the temper of the nation in general, 


and the great repugnance it muſt have had to ſome particular points in this 
Keaty, | 


$4 _ 3 


5 teſtant intereſt, giving one turn of dann ib en the people hu 
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government, the ſeat. of which muſt always remain. Gxed in 

England, and conſequently all advantages accruing to Scotlan 
for the future, muſt be drayn to, and centre there | the ext. 
pating the French and Jacobite intereſt where! it was evidently 
ſtrongeſt, introducing the Hanover ſucceſſion, ſecuring the Pro 


ad, putting them under the ſame. rulers, the ſame taxes, and. 

the | ſame prohibitions, ſo as to haye but one political head, „with. 
a due ſubordination of members; theſe were conſiderations ſo 
high i in themſelves, and of ſuch certainty in their conſequences 
that the bulk of the Engliſh nobility and gentry were no ſooner 
acquainted with them, than they were convinced of their ut. 
lity, and that it was not very eaſy to ſet the purchaſe at top 
high a rate; eſpecially, when they conſidered the miſchieſz to 
which they had been expoſed i in former times from the want of 
ſuch an union. The miniſtry had a juſt foreſight of this, and 
gave themſelves, therefore, very little trouble about preparing 
their friends in England for the reception and execution of 

their ſcheme, becauſe they knew, that whenever i It was propo- 
ſed and explained, it would make its own. way; and their good 
| ſenſe, and right judgment in this management, were fully Juſti 
fied by the event, 

The advantages propoſed to Scotland, were the freeing that 
kingdom from all the grievances of which they had ſo long, 
and ſo juſtly complained ; ſuch as, that their intereſt always 
gave way to that of England; that their concerns abroad were 
lacrificed, inſtead of being protected; that, with equal preju- 
dice to them, they were conſid dered ſometimes as ſubjeQts, but 
moſtly as foreigners 3 ; that they were diſcòvraged i in carrying on 
their trade and manufaCtures and, in fine, continually upbraid- : 
ed with their poverty, while it was made an invariable maxim 
of Engliſn policy, to keep them poor. By this union, it was 
propoſed to make them one nation with the Engliſh, and to ad- 
mit them to a full participation of their liberties, privileges, and 
5 commerce; as alſo to a ſhare in the government and legiſlature, 
and a perpetual conjunction of intereſts at home and abroad; 
io that hencefor ward the government of the united kingdom 


N ould be equally in the hands of alen of both countries, 
which 
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ybich- . prevent partiality on the one ade, and take _ 
5 hardſhips that had hitherto been felt on the other. 
in ſhort, it was inſinuated, that, for the ſake of peace and - 
general ſecurity, the Engliſh were content to grant their neigh- 
hours, yot only as good conditions as they could well expect, 
but even better than they could reaſonably deſire; and that, to 
obtain the friendſhip and aſſiſtance of Scotland; the people of 
England were deſirous to bury in oblivion all their former pre- 
judices, and to contribute, as far as lay in their power, to ſup. 
port and eprich the inhabitants of the northern part of the 
iland, and . treat them ſo favourably in point of taxes, as that 
they ſhould have many and ſtrong reaſons to be very well plea- 
ſed with the exchange of nominal ae for real wa. 
weighty advantages. 

Such as oppoſed the union in Scotland, were either the 
friends of the Stuart family, or ſuch as ww, from neglect or 
diappointment, diſcontented under that adminiſtration. The 
former were in earneſt concerned for the dignity and indepen- 
dency of the crown of Scotland, the honour of the nobility, 
and the welfare of the people, conſidered by them as a nation 
bring intereſts ſeparate from, and in ſome caſes oppoſite to, 
thoſe of the Engliſh. Theſe men, upon their principles, hear- 
tily diſliked the N and had reaſon to diſlike its. But as 
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[ Biſhop TER. 's refleQions npon this ſabject, which be underſtood | as well 
35 any man, deſerve the reader's notice and attention, © The treaty,” ſays he, 
being laid before the parliament in Scotland, met with great oppoſition there. 
« It was viſible, that the nobility of that kingdom ſuffered a great diminution 
* by it; for, though it was agreed, that they ſhould enjoy all the other pri- 
« yileges of the peers of England, yet the greateſt of them all, which was 
« the voting in the houſe of lords, was reſtrained to ſixteen, to be elected by 
| © thereſt, at every new parliament; yet there was a greater majority of the 
„ nobility that concurred in voting for the union, than in the other ſtates of 
« that kingdom, The commiſſioners for the ſhires and boroughs were almoſt 
« equally divided, though it was evident, they were to be the chief gainers 

by it; among theſe, the union was agreed to, by a very ſmall majority: it 
"% was the nobility that in every vote turned the fcale for the union. They 

' were ſeverely reflected on by thoſe who oppoſed it; it was ſaid, many of 
® them were bought off to fell their country, and their birthright, All thoſe 

* who adhered inflexibly to the Jacobite intereſt, oppoſed eyery ſtep that was 

* made, with great vehemence; for they ſaw, that the union ſtruck at the 

root of all their views and deſigns for a new revolution; yet theſe could not 
5 have raiſed or maintained ſo great an oppoſition as was now made, if the Preſ- 

| | & by tcrians 
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for the malecontents, they ſet up pretences of an odd, and ei. 
traordinary nature, and while they pretended zeal for the 0 
vernment, alledged, that Scotland would be prejudiced by the 
union; which, eur to n nnen it was  icopoſli 
to prove. ; W 
There was a third party in  Sebrlant;" which muſt be ad 
| 5 men of all principles, to have acted with great candour and 
uprightneſs. Theſe were ſtyled the Squadrone, and, if L mi gb 
be allowed to tranſlate the word into political Engliſh, I N 
call them Old Whigs. They had been very inſtrumental inthe 
revolution, and were cordial friends to the government; but, 
from motives of ſtate which I ſhall not take upon me to ex- 
plain, had been turned out of their places, and ill enough treat 
ed during this reign. Theſe men, however, remained firm to 
their principles, which led them to approve and promote the 
union; and they did it with great zeal. Their arguments were 
ſtrong and concluſive, and made the greater impreſſion, becauſe 
they were diſintereſted. There was, as is uſual in caſes of the 
like nature, a good deal of corruption practiſed; but all thi 
would never have carried the point, if it had not been abetted 
dy the induſtry and zeal of theſe worthy men. The earl of 
Stair, who was not of their number, knew this, and therefore 
adviſed taking them, and the country party, into the commil- 
ſion for ſettling that important treaty ; but his advice was fol. 
| lowed by the miniſters only i in the latter part, which, though it 
amazed the world at that time, had however the effect he ex- pub 
pected from it, and was one great cauſe that the affair {ucceed- | 
ed ſo well as it did. © ng 
All things being thus ſettled, the queen, by ker commiſſion 
dated” at Kenſington, the 25th of February, 1706, in virtue df 
powers granted to her: by. an 1 a of nee paſſed i in Scot- 


" bene had not been polſelld with a jeal my. that the confoquenc of 
this union would be the change of church-government among them, and that 
„ they would be ſwallowed up by the church of England. This took ſuch root 
* in many, that no affurances that were offered could remove their fears. lt 
was infuſed into them, chiefly by the old ducheſs of Hamilton, who had 
« great credit with them. And it was ſuggeſted, that ſhe and her ſon had par- 
_ «« ticuhr views, as hoping, that if Scotland ſhould continue a ſeparate kingdom, 
« the crown might come into their family, they being the next in blood after 


King James's poſterity.“ 
land, 


— 
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und, 3 appoint! ated thirty! commiſſioners on the part of Seotlands 
nd an the 10th. of April, following, her, majeſty; appointed as 
many; Engliſh commiſſioners . This commiſſion, was. opened 
+ the Cockpit, on the 16th of April, 1706, William Cowper, 
q; then lord-keeper, delivering the ſenſe of, the Engliſh com- 
niſtoners, and the earl of Scaficld, lord high. chancellor of 
50. acted in like manner on the part of their commiſſion- 
On the firſt of May, the queen paid them a viſit, and ; 
e the progrels. they had made 
About a month after, ſhe did the ſame; and thele docs 
4. royal care had ſuch an effect, that on the 22d. of July,, the, 
commiſſioners ſigned and ſealed the articles, which were pre- 
4 ſented to the queen the next day. By thefe articles, which 
o ae in number twenty-five, the two kingdoms of England and 
bs Scotland, were united, under the title of GREAT BRITAIN 
be Proteſtant ſucceſſion ſettled zone parliament eſtabliſhed; the 
common., enjoyment. of privileges and commerce ſtipulated; 
de big built in Scotland, admitted under the act of navigation; 
" m equal diſtribution of . cuſtoms and exciſes fixed; the duties. 
1 won ſalt regulated; ; the land- tax adjuſted in the following pro- 
portion, viz. that when England paid 1,997,736 J. 8s. 41 d. 
Scotland ſhould pay 48,000 1. and ſo in proportion; and, as 
m equivalent for Scotland's being charged with the debts of 
England, there was granted to the former by the latter, the 
ſum of 398,085 1. 10 8. to be applied to the diſcharge of the 
public debts of the kingdom of Scotland, the capital ſtock of 
the African and India company, with intereſt at 5 per cent. and 
for the improvement of manufactures and trade i in thar part of 
1 iſland. 15 was allo pronaced, e e monies ang Eo 


* 


k Barnes bil. of his t own times, vol. il. p. 446. 'Olaniixon? s hiſt. of the | 
darts, vol. ii. p. 375. See the Journal of the proceedings of the noble and 
honourable perſons who acted for both nations in the treaty of union, which 
began on the 16th of April, 1706, and was eoneluded on the 22d of July fol- 
bing, with the artieles then agreed on in London, 1706, The queen's com- 
niſſions to the lords com miſſi oners of both kingdoms are prefixed thereto. 
Evers life of queen Anne, p. 232. I 1 Journal of the e 
Ge. p. 22. The complete hiſt. of Europe, for 1706, p. 131 k Bur- 
ders hiſt, of his own times, .I. ii. p. 457. Oldmixon's hiſt. of the Stuarts, 
vol. ii. p. 376. Journal of the proceedings, &c, p. $4, 5s. The complete 
il of Tncope, for 2706, p- 246, Lond. Gaz, Ne. 4247. e 


of 


of Scotland ſhould be the fame wich thoſe of * the 
Scots courts of juſtice were preſerved, together with all here. 
ditary offices, and the rights and privileges of the royal bo. 
roughs; the 'repreſentative of Scotland was fixed at ſixteel 
peers, and fortys five commoners, which though ſmall in propor- 
tion to the Engliſh peers and commoners; yet was high in com: 
pariſon of the ſhare borne by Scotland in the takes 5 tlie right 
and privileges of the reſt of the peers were fully ſecured; (j 
that, except fitting in the houſe, they were to enjoy all * 
privileges of the peerage; and all the laws of either king- 
dom, intonſiſtetit with the union, were Ace dell and 
void l. | 

In the next ſeſſion of e in decent ine unidh was 
carried; though not without great debates; arid ſome proteſts. 
In England it went eaſier. In the houſe of commons, there 
was little or no oppoſition j there would have been a very \ warn 
one in the houſe of lords; but it was prevented by the wiſdom 
of Sir Simon Harcourt, after viſcount Harcourt; and lord chan · 
cellor, who drew the act ſo, that it would admit of no debate} 
but upon the n e waer! it N or thould not 
_ 


1 The advantages on the fide of Seoilaid.. were meh, as enabled thoſe who 
| ſupported the union, to af many ſtrong things in its favour; for whereas, 
when England paid two millions by way of land-tax, Scotland was to pay but 
forty-eight thouſand pounds, yet, in return for bearing a fortieth part of the 
expence, they had the eleventh part of the legiſlature given them; and the 
event has ſhewn, that the power of their members in a Britiſh parliament, is 
not ſo inconſiderable as the enemies of that tfeaty repreſented it to the partir 
ment. There were, belides, ſome. other ſtrohg "motives which induced the bet- 
ter ſort of the inhabitants of Scotland to wiſh well to the union. A great part 
of the gentry of that kingdom, who had been often in England, and obſerved 
the protection that all men had from a houſe of commons, and. the ſecurity 
that it procured againſt partial judges and a violent mioiſtry, entered into the 
deſign with great zeal, The opening a free trade, not only with England, but 


with the plantations; and the protection of the fleet of England, drew in thoſe | 


who underſtood thoſe mattets; atid ſaw thete was no other way to make the 
nation rich and conſiderable, Thoſe alſo who had engaged deeply in the deſign 
of Darien; and were great loſers by it, ſaw how an honourable way to be re: 
imburſed; which made them wiſn well to the union, and promote it. 

m We have this fact from biſhop Burnet, who lays it down in a very clear 
end ſatisfaftory manner. When all was agreed to, (ſays he), in both houſes, 
&« a bill was ordered to be brought in, to enact it, which was prepared by Har- 


« court; with fo particular a contrivance, that it cat off all debates, The 
| 6 preambl 


'k 
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f wis Cat jecl in the houſe of commons by s hn jority vf 254; 5 
_— 160, and was carried) up tothe houſe of lords on the 
feſt of March, by the late earl af Wilmington; then Spencer 
Compton, Eſq;ʒ paſſed in: that hoùſe by a majority of 55 td 29 


ind on the fixth of March the queen eame, and gave her royal 


ent; upon which occaſion her majeſty delivered herſelf thus: 
« confider-this union as a matter of the greateſt importance; 
« to the wealth, ſtrength, and ſafety of the whole iſland 
«20d at the ſame time as werk of ſo much difficulty 4nd 


« nicety in its own nature, that, till now; all attempts which 


« have been made towards .it, in the courſe of above one hun- | 
1 ditd years; have proved ineffectual ; rand therefore, I make 


no doubt; but. it will be remembered and {| poke of hereafter; 


« th the hohour of thoſe who have. been inſtrumental in brings 
+ ing it to ſuch a happy coneluſion. 1 deſire, and expect from 


«all my ſubjects, of bath nations, that from henceforth they 
act with all poſſible reſpect and kindneſs to one another; 
« that ſo it may appear to all the world, they have hearts diſ- 


1 poſed to become one people; chis will be a great pleaſure to 
me, and will make us all quickly ſenſible of the good effects ; 


« of-this union. And Leannot but look upon it as a particu- 


i lar happineſs, that in my reign, ſo full ar proviſion is made | 
1 ah _ Peace and quiet of ve long; . oe _w_ hows 


F 4877 rent erent org * 1 ite Irv FP fy 
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* ae usb a recital of he articles, as they were n in Scotland, toge- 
tber with che gets made in both parliamepts, for the ſeeurity of their ſeveral 
« churches ; D and, in concluſion, there, came one eneQting clauſe, ratifylog all. 
@ This put thoſe upon great difficulties, 'wha had reſolved fo object to Rey 


i articles; und to infiſt on demanding ſome alterations in them; fot they 
could not come to any debate about them; they could) not object to the re- 
dla, it being but dare matter of fact j and they had not irength enough to 


« oppoſe the general enaQting clauſe, nor was it eaſy to. 2 751 * particular, 


i and to offer provifos relating to them. The matter was carried on with ſuch 


2eal; that it palſed through the houſe of commons, before thoſe who in» 


a tended to oppoſe it, had recovered themſelves out of the furprize under 
* which the fgrai_it was drawn in had put them, It did not ſtick long in the 


© houſe of lords, fot all the articles had been copioully. deblted there for ſe · 


. veral days Before the bill was ſent up to them; and thus this great defign, 


{0 long wiſhed and laboured for in vain, was begun; antl happily” ended, 
© within the compaſs of vine months. The union was to commence on the 


" firſt of May, and till that time the two kingdoms were ill diſtinQ, and their 
two gents { eontin ued (till to fir,” 


- 
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« rity of our, religion, by ſo firm an-eſtabliſhinent of the Bo. 
« teſtant ſucceſſion throughout Great Britain: Gentlemen of 
„ the houſe; of commons; I take this occaſion. to remind you 
of making-effeftual proviſion for the payment of the equi 
& valent to Scotland, within the time appointed by this ag, 
c nn F am perfuaded you wilt ſhew as much readineſs inthis 
„ particular, as 5 ago ow in all nyt ene _ 3 ben 
work.” En 25 117% | 
It is certain, 1 1 bea was a 9 
the French ; and it is no leſs certain, that the French did no 
exert themfelyes; as they might have done, to prevent it. Vet 
I am far from thinking with biſhop Barnet u, (though I eſteem 
Kis aerount of the union very much), that this proceeded from 
an abſolute inabillty, and that they did not, according to their 
eomton practice, try the influence of their gold, becauſe they 
had it not; I ſay, I do not think this, becauſe I apprehend | 
| ſhall be able to ſhew the contrary,” The true reaſon; then, in 


my judgment, why the French were ſo cool in this affair, was | 
this; they thought that, though the union would deſtroy theit 


intereſt in Scotland intirely, if it could be eſtabliſhed, yet, that 
the ſuffering that law to paſs, was the likelieſt way for them to 
defeat it: for they depended. upon a back game; and, looking 
upon it as & thing certain, that this would throw Scotland into 
the utmoſt confuſion, they projected an invaſion, not with any 
Nncere intention of fixing the ſon of king James upon the throne 
of Scotland, but of making uſe of him to excite a civil war in 
that kingdom, which, they apprehended, would at leaſt force 


England to conſent to the diſſolution of the union, in order to 


make the people: of Scotland eaſ r. 
I this had not been their ſcheme, why did they afierwanh 
attempt the invaſion ? If want of money had been the only 
reaſon for their not exerting their influence, how came they by 
the mighty fums of ready money, which that fruitleſs and 
| fooliſh invaſign_ eoſt them? I have now done with this affair 
of the union, and ſhall only add. my opinion of it freely, which 
is, that both nations have been great gainers by it, and that 
neither have the leaft cauſe to complain of it. If, on the one 


n Hiſtory of his own times, vol, ii. p- 462. 


hand, 
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zul; the Inhabitants of North Britain have not profited” as 
wack by it as they expected, it is their own fault; for, withs 
at induſtry and application to TRA Dx, it is impoſſible any na- 
gon ſhould be great gainers by it; and, on the other, if the 
Tngliſh'repine at ſeeing ſo many of that nation in civil, mili- 
tary; and naval employments, chey are blind to their on in- 
+ tests; for it is plain, that by acting in this marmer, theſe men 
vifte all their days in the ſervice of England; whereas, if they 
o Wl :pplied themſelves to commerce and manufactures, they might 
of ue happily in their own, and enjoy there the greateſt freedom 
rr, boopimes. 362: 1,b08 gore. pd] 
m 
m 


The war had now continued long enough to make both ſides 
| rery weary of it, and yet the French were not ſufficiently hum- 

ir bled, to think of peace on the terms preſcribed to them. On 
5 de contrary, they found means this campaigu, to bting more 
1 troops-into the field, than fince the war began; which obliged 
in WI the allies to make as formidable augmentations to oppoſe them. 
in ſhort, as the maritime powers bore the largeſt ſhare in the 
eit expence, and reaped the leaſt immediate benefit fram the con - 
a. Wl tinuance-of the war, it was reſolved'to make the utmoſt efforts 
to this year to put an end to it. With this view, che duke of 
ng Marlborough, and the Engliſh miniſtry, concerted ſeveral 
to ſchemes for diſtreſſing the enemy on all ſides, particularly in 
ny Spain, in Italy, and even in their own country; and this, eſpe- 
ne WI cially, by the belp of the great maritime power we then had 
in in the Mediterranean». It would lead us into frequent and 
wo unneceflary repetitions, if we ſhould enter here into a copious 
to detail of theſe projects, and therefore, to avoid ſuch inconve- 

niencies, we will ſpeak of each in its turn, and, as near as may 
ds be, in the order of time in which they were undertaken, 


uf | 

4 o It is very ſurpriſing, .that France, after ſuch 2 ſeries of misfortunes, ſhould 

A be able to make the figure that ſhe did this year, The truth, however, ſeems | 
ar 40 be, that the abſolute power of ber government, gave her | great advantages 
ch ver the allies. The emperor's conſenting to the evacuation of Italy, without 


ſo much as conſulting either Great Britain ar Holland, was the great ſource of 
King Philip's ſacceſs in Spain; and whoever conſiders attentively the French 
ichemes for carrying on this campaign, will eaſily diſcern, that they muſt have 
met ith the like ſucceſs every where elſe, if it had not been for our expedition 
agent Toulon. Quincy, hiſtoire militaire, tome v. p. 271, Memoires de la 
Tones, tome . p. 69, Limiers, tome iii. p. 230. — | 


& 2 | 1 
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x: In: reſpect to the war with Spain, an opinion began about 
| this time to prevail in England, that it was neglected, chiefly 
| becauſe the miniſtry found. it impracticable to |puſh-this, = 
the war in Flanders at the ſame time. The duke of Marlbo- 
rough knowing how injurious this report was to his reputation, 
preſſed the proſecution of the war in Spain this year, with the 
utmoſt ſpirit; the rather, becauſe a great reinforcement of Eng. 
liſh and Dutch troops had been lately ſent thither; and it was 
very well known, that Sir Cloudeſley Shovel would negle& no- 
thing that might contribute to the adyancement of the ſervice, 
The army under the command of the earl of Galway, wa | 
very early in the field, and promiſed great things; but whether 
his abilities were unequal to ſuch a command, as ſome have 
ſuggeſted; or, as others alledge, king Charles ruined his own 
affairs, by marching back with a great body of troops into Ca- 
talonia; ſo it was, that about the middle of the month of 
225 that nobleman found himſelf under the dreadful necel, 
ſity (at leaſt as he imagined): * ache faryingy arfighting a ſus 
fee arm XN .. 
Accordingly, on the oth of Anil, his lordſhip, with about 
Artem thouſand men, ventured to give battle to the duke of 
Berwick, ho had twenty-four thouſand, and of theſe near 
eight. thouſand horſe and dragoons, that were very fine troops, 
The Engliſh and Dutch were at firſt victorious, and broke 
through the enemy twice; but the Portugueſe, it is ſaid, be. 
haved very ill, or rather did not behave at all, which gave the 
enemy an opportunity of flanking the Engliſh and Dutch, of 
whom about ten thouſand were killed or taken priſoners. The 
earl of Galway retired with the broken remains of his army, 
which, bowever, nothing could have ſaved, but the timely ap- 
pearance of our fleet 2. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel knowing the 
diſtreſs our army was in, through the want of almoſt every 
thing neceſſary, ſent Sir George Byng, with a ſtrong ſquadron, 
to the conſe of Spain for their krevel. - Sir George failed on the 


Þ This is a matter much vet 1 for vs to diſcuſs, and therefore we wen- 
tion in it terms not leaning to one ſide or the other. . | 

A See the complete hiſt, of Europe, for 1707.  Burnet's hiſtory of his mn 
times, vol. it..p. 475. Oldmixon's hiſt. of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 390. Boyers 
life of queen Anne, p. 292. Lond. Gaz. No. 4337+ 728 
VVV 8 thirtieth 
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0 of March, and coming off Cape St. Vincent, on 
de teeth ob; APR, * mike hs Pens of 048, No» 

r 72 0 ind of ines ror A5 Ir 
_— ſoon pt 8 a meſſage from 11155 Galway, ac- 
quainting him with the diſtreſs he was in, and deſiring, that 
nhateyer he brought for the uſe of the army, might be carried 
to Tortoſa, in Catalonia, to which place his lordſhip deſigned 

do retreat, and that, if poſſible, he would fave the ſick and 
ne men at Denia, Gandia, and Valencia, where it was 
intended the bridges of boats, baggage, and all things that 
could be got together, ſhould be put on board. Accordingly, 
he took care of the ſick and wounded men, and ſent them to 
Tortoſa, where the lord Galway propoſed to make a ſtand with 
the, poor remains of the army, This ſervice employed Sir 
George Byng almoſt the whole month of April, and then he 
was in daily expectation of being joined by Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, from Liſhon, either on that part of the coaſt of Spain, 
or at Barcelona, whither he was deſigned :. 5, Thus all the great 
things that were hoped for, from the augmentation of. our 
forces in Spain, were abſolutely diſappointed ; and this, chiefly, 
through the unaccountable miſmanagement of that prince, for 
whoſe ſervice all theſe. expenſive and hazardous: expeditions 
were undertaken, . Let us now turn our eyes to Italy, where 
ve ſhall find a ſcene much of the fame nature. 

The firſt deſign that was formed upon Toulon, by the duke 
of Savoy, is very poſitively ſaid to have been concerted with the 
famous ear] of Peterborough but his royal highneſs, finding 
that nobleman had no longer any great credit at court, he changed 
the ſcheme entirely, and concerted by his miniſters at London 
znew one, with the duke of Marlborough*. This, to ſay the 

| | enand | | N e truth, 


4 Reflections militaires et politiques de marquis de St. Cruz, tome xi. p. 163, 
"065.5 $ Burchet's naval hiſtory, b. v. chap. xxiv. ANON of 


' Europe, for 1709. Lond. Gaz. No. 4334. 

© This is a very dark and perplexed affair; and, e any - ding I can ng 
ceive, moſt of our hiſtorians are at a loſs about it, The truth of the matter, 
to me, ſeems to be this. The duke of Savoy, and prince Eugene, firſt propo- 
ſed attacking Toulon, to the carl of Peterborough, who thereupon wrote to 
his court about it, In the mean time, the duke of Marlborough had propoſed 
the ſame thing to count Maffey abroad, and afterwards concerted the whole 

ſcheme 
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| truth; was the beſt deßgn laid during the war, if we except the 


march into Germany, which had this advantage over it, thy 
it was not only laid, but executed by the duke of Marlboro 


deſtroyed An ever the maritime power of France; render 
her utterly incapable of carrying on any commerce with Spa. 
niſh America, and have diſtreſfed her to ſuch a degree at home, 
2s muſt have produced an immediate peace, even upon worte 
terms than had been hitherto preſcribed to her. All things 
were ſoon ſettled between us and the duke of Savoy; he could 
not undertake ſuch an expedition without large ſupplies of mo- 
ney, and theſe we both promiſed and paid him : yet, even this 
would not have engaged him in fo dangerous. an attempt, i 
we had not given him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that our fleet 
Thould conſtantly attend him; which we likewiſe "_y Foe 
ally fulfilled u. 

I be firſt ill omen that e was, the een taken 
| by the emperor, at this qJunAtanre, when his forces in Italy 
ſhould have been employed in promoting our deſign, to make 
with them the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples. In vain 
our miniſters repreſented to his imperial majeſty the mighty 
things we had done for him and his family; the great im- 
portanoe of the preſent undertaking to the common cauſe, and 


the certainty of his acquiring Naples without reſiſtance after 


this expedition was over. In vain were the like applications 
from the Dutch; and in vain the carl of Mancheſter's journey, 
and the queen's letter to diſfuade him from that ill- ti med at 
tempt, though written in the ſtrongeſt terms, and all with her 
own hand. He alledged, that ſuch affurances had been given 
to his friends in Naples, that ſomething ſhould be immediately 
done for their ſervice, that it was impoſſible for him to deſiſt 


' iſcheme with that miniſter, and count Briangon at London. The duke of 51 

_ . voy, however, did not think fit to acquaint the earl of Peterborough, that bis 

project was laid aſide; and this it was, if I ae N that oreated all this 
confuſion. | 


u Complete hiſtory of "4D for 1707, p. 125. It is 1885 this period ve 
are to date ſome part of the queen's miniſtry growing cold in the proſecution of 
the war, in which they ſuſpected our allies had each their private intereſts in view, 
while they all concurted in 3 us with expences. 1 
al 


Abe eating Toulon, if it could have been effected, would hin, 
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ad cherefare, neevichſtanding all cheſe tions, 
Diun had orders to march with 12, % eus part of jou 
noops that ſhould have been employed in the expedition; ap 
Toulon, to invade: that mi op which: PI Trey 
themed: "| Te Jeri He 190 BYE ww Dango fun hates 
The duke of Savoy, noteichftandisg a eee . 
continued; at leaſt in all appearance, firm-in his „ 7 

t vas reſolved; to profecute this great deſign, with the aſſiſtance | 
of the Engliſh fleet. Accordingly, Bir Cioudeſtey Stiovel ba- 
ing joined Sir George Byng, near Alicant, ſailed for the coaſt 
of taly, and on the gth of June, came to an anchor before 
Final, with a fleet of forty- three men of war, and fifty- ſeven 
runſports . Prince Eugene went thither to confer with the 
Admiral; and ſbom after the fleet failed for Nice, where, on the 
29th of the ſame month, the admital had the honour to enter- 
tin the duke of Savoy, prince Eugene, moſt of the general 
n officers, together with the Engliſh and Doveh ere 
ly board his own ip, the Aſſociation 7. 

„e After dinner; they held a council of war, and therein it was 
in reſolved to force a paſſage. over the Var, in which hazardous 
cmerprize the Eugliſn admiral promiſed to aſſiſt. On the laſt 
ef June, this daring attempt was undertaken, to the great aſto- 
id niſument of the French, who believed their works upon that 
« WF river to de wy 0 rem cy and fo mans ws geren to 
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Jy v Biſhop Burnet, vol. ii. p. 476, 478, reflects upon this ſtep taken by RING 
b peror, very ſeverely 3 and, I think, wich great juſtice, But the emperor} went 
er jet further; for he ſent ſuch orders to prince Eugene, te avoid, on all occa». 
4 ions, expoſing his troops that were to be employed in the Toulon expedition, 

| a proved one great 7 of the ae of the dyes when my came hoſors 
that city,” gt ol Soller Sth 

t. * Lond. Gaz, Ne. whey * Columns rota, px 284. Mereuis duenne e et 


joltique, toche ail. p. 42. 

fdr Cbeudeſley Shove, erz he was not one of tis + nad ve 
bver bud, ſhewrd © great deal of prudence and addreſs, in the magnificent enter 
intent he made upon this ocraſion. The duke, when he came on board the 
Aftociattob, round a" guard of halberdiers, in new liveries, at the great cabbin- 
dor. At the upper end of the table was ſet an armed chair, with a erimſon vcl- 


pe ret ennopy. The table conſiſted of ſixty covers, and every thing was fo well 
of managed, that his royal highneſs could not forbear ſaying to the admiral at din- 
2 an If your excelleney Had paid me a viſt at Turin, I could ſcarce have 


e you. fo wall.“ 
any 
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any forces in the world, except Engliſh ſeamen. .- The late yj, 
lant Sir John, then only captain, Norris, with ſome Britig 
and one Dutch man of war, ſailed to the mouth of the river, 
and imbarking ſix hundred ſeamen, and marines, in 1 
entered it, and advanced within muſket-ſhot of the enemy 
works, making ſuch a terrible fire upon them, that —— 
ry, and many of their foot, aſtoniſnied at an attack they nent 
ſuſpected, began to quit their ee eb g e _ could e 
amn upon by their officers to return. 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who followed Sir John Ne ortis to 10 
: En of action, no ſooner ſaw this confuſton, than he ordered 
Sir John to land with the ſeamen and marines, in order to flank 
the enemy. This was performed with ſu much ſpirit, and Sir 
John and his ſeamen ſcampered over the works, the French 
thought inacceſſible, ſo; ſulldenly; that the enemy; ſtruck with 
a panic, threw down their arms, and fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation. The duke of Savoy immediately: purſued this ad. 
vantage, and in a fingle half hour paſſed that river, which, in 
the judgment of the beſt officers in his army, had, without this 
aſſiſtance, proved the ne plus ultra of his expedition %% Here 
On the ad of July, his royal highneſs, and prince Eugene, 
with the Britiſh envoy, and Sir John Norris, dined again on 
board the admiral ;-and! after. dinner, they entered into a con- 
ference, wherein upon mature deliberation, his royal highneſs 
was pleaſed to declare, that ſince the queen of Great Britain 
à Lond. Gaz: No. 3525 Manie bit. of auser, for nn, p. 15, ng 
Memoirs hiſtoriques et chronclogiques. © 
2 It may not be amiſs to eite, on this e "the Seay of the apa, 
received from the confederatè camp, July 14, N. S. as- they are printed in the 


Lond. Gaz. No. 4352. The admiral himſelf followed Sir John Norris to 
© the place of action, and obſerving. the diſorder of the enemy, commanded 


« him to put to land, and flank them in their intrenchments. His men zd“ 


+ vanced in ſo undaunted a manner, that the enemy, fearing to be ſurrounds 


<« ed, marched out of their works, and retired with great precipitation. His 


* royal highneſs having received from the admiral an account, that we were 
in poſſeſſion of the enemy's works, ordered his troops to paſs the river; 
e which they did with ſo, great eagerneſs, that above a hundred men were driven 
% down by the violence of the ſtream, and ten of them drowned; which was all 


the loſs we ſuſtained, in forcing a paſs, where we expected the moſt vigorous 


oppoſition.“— Thus we {ce this whole affair was effefted by Englilt 
ſailors, 


* 


bing dire glx to 


had cirdeſtly recommended to, lin the, 2 


the continuance of her majeſty's friendſhip and aſſiſtance, which 
had encouraged him to undertake it. The army. of the allies 


eſt reputation, ſupported by a numerous fleet, commanded. by 


caſions, ſhewed the utmoſt. zeal for the ſervice, and particular- | 


ik ly in this laſt conference, where the duke of Savoy haying — 


r WT ſerved; that even after Toulon vas taken; himſelf and his army 


þ might find it impracticable to retreat the admiral replied, 


th « hope better things from your royal highneſs's fortune ; but; 


Ji « if there ſhould be any appearance of ſuch an event's happen- - 
if « ing, your kighneſs may rely. upon me, I will take care to | 


1 40 ſupply + a ſulficient number of tranſports to imbark all your 
is & troops.” The duke thanked him for his generous offer; 
told him, he depended chiefly on the affiſtatice he "ed 


Toulon, without loſing time. in the ſiege of any place, of les 
importance, he Was reſolved to comply with her majeſty's pro- 
poſal, and hoped for à good concluſion of thie affair, through 


conſiſted of about 35,000 men; all igured ta hardſhips; com- 
manded by officers of the greateſt experience, and of the high- : 


an admiral of known courage and conduct, who; upon all oc- 
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e from him, and that, if he would repair to the iſland of Hieres, 
0 he ſhould not long remain there; before he had advice of the 
1s army's being in the neighbourtiood of Toulon, and that then 
ls he ſhould expect to ſee the fleet in the roadbv. 

1 It is impoſſible to deſcribe the confuſion into which this W 


of the duke of Savoy threw the French. Toulon was not in 
any ſtate of defence; they had no troops in that part of the 


n += 
, 
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then in the port a better fleet than they have been maſters of 
of the — ſize; all of which, they were e ſenſible, were in the 


d Thus far all things went well, becauſe all parties were agreed; but from 
this - very moment the buſineſs began to be clouded, The duke of Savoy, 
whatever the reaſon was, did not make the expedition he might have done; 
for though he began his march from the Var, on the 34 of July, yet he did 
bot arrive before Toulon till the 15th. But when he found it neceſſary to 
mate his retreat; he did it with much greater expedition, for though he be. 


Len it on the 72th of * he reached the Var * the lech of the ſeme 
month, - 
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country; they ſcarce knew whence to bring them; They had 


ſince 4 beſides twenty-five frigates, fire-ſhips, and other veſſels 
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utmoſt danger of being deſtroyed e. In this diſtreſs, Lewis XIV 
ſhewed leſs preſence of mind than on any other occaſion in his 
| whole reign ; for he condefcended | to recal the beſt officer in 
France, whom he had diſgraced, I mean the marſhal Catinat, in 
order to conſult him; and, after taking his advice, was Prevailed 
upon, by female intrigues, to truſt the execution of an affair oſ 
fuch importance to the marſhal de Teſſe, who had ſo notori. 
ouſly blemiſhed the honour ot 2 70 een e by g th 
fiege of Gibraltar - 
To ſay the truth, the zeal of his ſubjeQts contvibures more 
to the preſervation. of the place, than either the monarch's care, 
or the ſkill of his generals; for the nobility and gentry of the 
adjacent provinces, did not content themſelves with arming and 
n e ara: tenants and 2822 but even coined 


y — 
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8 I take this en the Land. 1 FI Ne. 4257. in which were Is the following 
liſt of the large men for then in n 5 
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ke Terrible „ POEG as L'Eclatant, 66 
Le Foudroyant, e, en,, * 64 
Le Soliel Royak nn e 
IL'Admirable, 100 Le Thoulouſe | _” 
Le Triumphant,. WWW | 61 
L'Orgueilleux, 7s 92 Le Serieux, > LY 
Le Triumphant, | Ss -- Le Donne 7 27h 60 
Ee St. Phillippe, 0 ee ene, | 60 
Le Magnifique, go Le Fendant, 5 60 
Le Tonnant, | go Le Vermandois, bo 
Le Sceptre, | go Le Temeraire, 60 
La Couronne, ' 06. ke Laurier, | 60 
La Vainqueur, | 86 Le Furieux, _ | 60 
Le Monarque, 1 2 84 La Zelande, | 60 
Le Pompeux, | 8 L'Entreprenaut, 53 
L'Intrepide, | de  : Le Fheuren, 56 
Le Neptune, i 56 
Le Parfait, x 56 Le Diamant, $6 
Le St. Eſprit, | 70 Le Sage, $4 
Le Bizarre, | 750 Le Ruby, Wo . 
L'Invincible, yo Le Mercure, = 
L'Heureus, | 63. La Perle, - | 50 
Le Conſtant, | 68 La Meduſe, | 50 


d Hiſt. militaire de Louis XIV. tome v. p. 357. Reflexions militaires et po- 
litiques, de M. St. Cruz, tome viii. p. 91. Memoires du M. de Feuquiere, tome 


Ws p. 724. their 
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their nate, and pawned their jewels, to WI money to pay the 
workmen employed in the. fortifications, which were carried 
on with ſuch amazing alacrity, that in three weeks time, the 
town, as well as the port, was in a pretty good ſtate of de- 
fence; and they had, beſides, in the neighbourhood three in- 
trenched camps, which, however, was all oving to the dilato- | 
rineſs of the allies. 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with 3 * 8 his a, 
failed for the Hieres, after having made all the neceſſary diſpo- 
ftions for ſecuring a ſafe and conſtant intercourſe between the 
amy, and the dominions of the duke of Savoy, upon which 
the ſucceſs of the whole was then thought to depend. It was 
the 15th of July betore the. ſiege of Toulon was formed, and 
on the 17th admiral Shoyel landed, and aſſiſted at a council of 
war, in which many demands were made an the fleet for the 
ſervice of the army; and the admiral chearfully promiſed all 
that was in his power, which he accordingly performed. One 
hundred cannon were landed from the fleet for the batteries, 
vith two hundred rounds of powder and ſhot, and a conſider- 
able number of ſeamen to ſerve as gunners; and cordage, nails 
and ſpikes, with all other things wanting for the camp, (for in- 
deed they were but poorly furniſhed), were ſupplied from the 
ſhips; ſo that affairs had a very good face till the th of Au- 


ut, when earl in the morning the enemy, making a rigorous 


U 


e One need not wonder at the ben the Sh court was in, whoa the 
deſign of the duke of Savoy was no longer to be doubted; Toulon was then in 
ſuch a ſituation, that, if the duke of Savoy had marched expeditiouſly, it is 
not eaſy to conceive how his enter prize could have miſcarried. They did not 


degin to fortify the city, till he paflzd the Var, and it was the 5th of Auguſt, 


N. S. before M. Teſſe arrived there. Four days ſooner would have given his 
toyal highneſs pofſcflion of Toulon, without a blow, unleſs the French Had 
deen mad enough to have ſtood a ſtorm ; and in that caſe, the diſpute muſt 
have been over in a few hours, As it was, the duke of Savoy found the enemy 
23 ſtrong as himſelf, they had fix thouſand men in the town, and twenty-four 
thouſand in the neighbourhoed of it. The very moment the allies arrived, 
the generals differed, his royal highneſs ſent orders to prince Eugene, to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of mount St. Ann, which he refuſed to do, becauſe, as I have ob- 
ſerved, the emperor had ordered him not to expoſe his troops. Foul weather, 
too, prevented the fleet from landing artillery, and ammunition ; in all this time the 


enemy's. forces were increaſing, finge the allies never had it in  theie power to inveſt 
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fally, forced moſt, if not all the oonfederate troops out of th Th 
works, and took poſſeſſion to the right, where they continue WY near” 
all day, and upon their going off deſtroyed them, drawing ara the Ii 
eight or ten guns into the town; in which action there ven der t. 
killed and wounded eon the ſide of the duke of Savoy abo WW creek 
eight hundred men, among whom were the prince of Sau bon 
| Gotha, and ſome officers of diſtinction . 2 till f 
This attempt being made with ſuch ſuperiority of numben, WI could 
it put the troops under great apprehenſions, and the Seven quit 1 
were of opinion, it would not be proper to carry on the lege, in gr 
fince, while the duke of Sayoy's army decreaſed, the enemy WIN purſi 
continually gathered ſtrength, inſomuch that, on the ſixth of high 
Auguſt, his royal highneſs defired the admiral would immedi. ing, 
ately imbark the fick and wounded, and withdraw the cannon, marc 
in order to his raiſing the fi jege, which from this time was turn. Tou 
ed only t to a cannonading and bombardment. His royal bigb. feste 
neſs alſo informed him, that he propoſed to decamp the roth in 1 
the morning, and deſired that the fleet might accowpany the . een 
army as far as the Var; which being done, it was propoſed to * 
carry the duke, prince Eugene, and the troops which could be ban 
4 ſpared for ſervice | in that country, on board the fleet to Spain; mal 
but fince there was not any thing determined in this affair, the UT 
| admiral ſoon after ſhaped his courſe down the Streights, as we, i ma 
{hall ſee hereaſters, ; 5 f 
of | 
E Hiſt. militaire de Louis XIV. tome v. p. WE Memoires de la Torre, tome ſhi 
v. p. 67. Memoires hiſtoriques et chronologiques. NE {hi 
8 Many reaſons were aſſigned for the raifing this fiege ; I ſhall mention on'y on 

a few, It was faid, that Sir Clcndcfley Shovel diſguſted the duke of Sayoy, | 
by detaining 'the payment of his ſubſidies, which were due on his paſſing the 1 
„ apprehend, however, this fact could not be true, ſince the admirs| m 


failed the next day z and therefore, he muſt cither have paid the money, or his 
rey al highneſs weuld not have ſtirred a foot further, Biſhop Burnet ſays, that 
| the duke was afraid of getting to Toulon before the fleet, and in that caſe, be 
5 would have wanted proviſions; all our Gazettes contradict this, and ſay, thit 
if he had arrived there ſooner, he muſt have taken the place, aud all the 
French magazines, I think there are three ſubſtantial reaſons u hich cannot be 
diſputed, and which ſufficiently account for the fa ling of this deſign. Furl, 
the want of twelve. thouſand imperialiſts, which, as I have ſaid, were ſent to 
Naples. Secondly, the diſagreement between his royal bighnefs, and prince 
Eugene. Thirdly, the treacherous correſpondence held by the counteſs of 
Soiſſons, ſiſter-in-law to the prince, and the duke's near relation, of which we 
have an account in the Lond, Gaz, . 4368. | 
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The very day the army began to march, the flect drew as 
year the place as poſſible, and five bomb-veſſels, ſupported by 
the lighteſt frigates, and all the boats of the men. of war, un- 
ge the command of rear-admiral Dilkes, advanced into the 


ercek of fort St. Lewis, and notwithſtanding a prodigious fire 


fort the place, bombarded the town and harbour, from noon 
till five the next morning, and this with all the ſucceſs that 

could be erpected. By this means the land- army had time to 

git their camp at La Villette, which they did in five columns | 
in great ſafety, the enemy having ſomething elſe to do than to 
purſue them: and as to any attempts afterwards, his royal 
highneſs put them pretty much out of their power, by march- 
ing, in two days, as far as in his approach to the place he had 
marched in fix. This diſaſtrous end had the famous ſiege of | 
Toulon, from whence the confederates Bere * = French 
feared ſo much d. 

To ſpeak impartially, one may ſafely ſet the favlts of wh 
generals againſt each other. If the duke of Savoy had arrived 
a week ſooner, he had carried his point: and if, on the other 
hand, marſhal Teſſe had underſtood his buſineſs, as well as 
marſhal Catinat, his royal highneſs had returned without an 
amy. After all, this buſineſs, though it miſcarried in the 
main, proved of great ſervice to the allies, and had many hap- 


| py conſequences, which perhaps ought to balance the expence 
of it ; for beſides the great damage the French ſuſtained in their 


ſhipping ; the burning and deſtroying of, eight of their capital 
ſhips; the blowing up ſeveral magazines; the burning of above 
one hundred and fixty houſes in Toulon, and the devaſtations 
committed in Provence by both armies, to the value of thirty 
millions of Frepch livres; this are e firuck a greater 


b Tn all the party diſputes from this time, the id ei of this fiege w was 
continually mentioned as a proof of the inſincerity of our allies. 

i This is the opinion of all the French writers, and ſeems to be founded in 
truth ; for it is certein, that except the loſs his royal highneſs ſuſtained by ſo 
quick a march, and the deſertion that attended it, he was very little incom- 
moded by the purſuit of the enemy; and yet the ſiege and the retreat are ſaid 
to have coſt him thirteen thouſand men. Hiſtoire militaire, par M. Quincy, tome 


ba p. 369. Memoires de la Torres, tome v. Pp: 67. Hiſt, 2 Louis XIV. tome v. 
A * 


Sr A 
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terror throughout all France, than had been known there * 
ring the whole reign of Lewis XIV. ) brought theſe further ag, 
vantages to the common cauſe, that it cauſed a great diverſion 
of the enemies forces, whereby their army in Germany v 
weakened, the duke of Orleans's progreſs, aſter the battle of 
Almanza, retarded in Spain; the ſi uccouring of Naples preven- 
| ted; and the conqueſts of the allies in Italy ſecured, 
I muſt obſerve further, that as no prince in the world 3 
better than the duke of Savoy how to repair faults, and recover 
paſt miſcarriages; ſo he gave on this occaſion a noble proof of 
his high ſpirit, and great preſence of mind, by inveſting the 
important fortreſs of Suza, which ſurrendered at diſcretion, On 
the 24th of September, and thereby gave him an open paſſage 
into Dauphine, at the ſame time that it enabled him to ſhut the 
French effectually out of his dominions i. 

Our admiral, not a little chagrined at the miſcarriage of 20 
expedition upon which he had ſet his heart, after having aſſign - 
ed Sir Thomas Dilkes a ſquadron of thirteen ſail, for the Me. 
diterranean ſervice, failed with the reſt of the fleet from Gibral. 
tar w. On the 23d of October, he had ninety fathom water 
in the Soundings, in the afternoon he brought the fleet to and 
lay by. At ſix in the evening he made ſail again, and ſtood 
away under his courſes, whence it is preſumed, he believed he 
faw the light of Scilly ; ſoon after which he made ſignals of 
danger, as ſeveral other ſhips did u. Sir George Byng, who 
was then within leſs than half a mile to the windward of him, 
ſaw the breaches of the ſea, and ſoon after the rocks, called 
the Biſhop and his Clerks, upon which the admiral ſtruck; 
(though, according to ſome, Sir Cloudeſley ſtruck upon the 
Gilſton rock, and not upon the Biſhop and his Clerks), and 
in two minutes there was as more of him, or his ſhip 


8 ſeen, 


* Theſe » were certain advantages, bot fach advantages as were in no degree due 
to the (kill, courage, or diligence of our allies. 
| The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 170), p. 373. Lond. Gaz. No. 4376. 
Annals of queen Anne. m Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 734. u Old- 
mixon's hiſt. of the Stuarte, vol. ii. p. 394. Complete hiſtory of Europe, for 
1507, p- 343» | | 


Beſides 
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Beſides the Aſſociation, the Eagle, captain Robert Hancock, 


of ſerenty guns, and the Romney, captain William Coney, of 
Gly guns, periſhed : the Firebrand fire-ſhip was loſt likewiſe, 
hut captain Piercy, who commanded her, and moſt of the com- 

pany were ſaved: the Phenix fire · ſnip, commanded by Os 5 
Sanſom, ran aſhore, but was happily got off again . The 
Royal Anne, in which Sir George Byng bore his Gag, was 

{ved by the preſence of mind of the officers and men, who in 
1 minute's time ſet her top-ſails, when ſhe was within a ſhip's 


length of the rocks. Lord Durſley, in the St. George, ran as 


great hazard, and was ſaved by mere accident; be ſtruck on 
the ſame rocks with Sir Cloudeſley, and that wave which beat 0 
out the admiral's lights, ſet his ſhip afloat. The day after this 
unhappy accident, ſome country fellows took up Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel's body, ſtripped him, and buried bim in the ſand; but 
the boats crew of the Saliſbury, and the Antelope, having diſ- 
corered it, dug him up again, put his corpſe on. board the Saliſ- | 
bury, by whom it was brought home to Plymouth, on the 28th 
of October, conveyed thence to London, and buried with great 
ſolemnity in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a n tomb was 
ſoon after erected to his memory v. 


| Rear-admiral Dilkes, with the e appointed for the 


Mediterranean ſervice, failed from Gibraltar on the 5th of Oc- 
wber, in order to have eſcorted a convoy of troops, and pro- 
viſions from Italy to Catalonia. But when he was ſome leagues 
veſtward of Barcelona, he received ſeveral expreſſes, deſiring - 
that he would enter that port, his Catholic majeſty having ſome 
matters of great conſequence to communicate to him. The ad- 
miral accordingly repaired thither, and found that the principal 
point in view with his Catholic majeſty was, the reduCtion of 

the iſland of Sardinia, and the defence of the Catalonian coaſts. 


o Burnet's hiſtory of dis own times, vol. i ili. p. 75 Columna roftrata, p. 105 5. 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4380. | 

p We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak, 8 more at t large of this unfortu- 
nate event, when we come to the memoirs of this admiral, There were near 
nine hundred perſons on board the Aſſociation when ſhe was loſt, and not a ſoul 
eſcaped, The chaplain happened to go on board another ſhip that morning, in 


order to adminiſter the facrament to ſome dying people, and by this means bis RN 
life was lared. | 


8 


f 
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The propoſition made by his majeſty, not being coulifteat vit 


| the orders Sir Thomas Dilkes had already received, he ſoun 
| himſelf under a neceſſity of waving, in the beſt manner ki 

could, complying with what his Catholic majeſty deſired; and 
 fince the care of the imbarkation in Italy, was particulariy re 
commended to him, by his inſtructions, he failed from Barce: 
lona on the ſecond of November; but meeting with hard gale 


of wind, his ſquadron was ſeparated, and could not join Agait 


before the 14th, when, being off Cape Corſica, he received 4 
letter from the king of Spain, which contained an account of 
| the loſs of Lerida, and of the great danger of Tortoſa and 
Terragond d. ; Ebert Ow en ont ag 

| He arrived at Leghorn the 19th of November, but met in 
the road with ſo terrible a ſtorm, that almoſt every ſhip in his 
ſquadron ſuffered by it. At his arrival he demanded a ſalute of 
ſeventeen guns, which was refuſed him: upon this, he wrote 
to her majeſty's miniſter at the court of the grand duke, who 
complained of the diſreſpect. The ſecretary of ſtate ſent him 
| ſoon after an anſwer, importing, that the caſtle of Leghorn ne- 
ver ſaluted any flag under the degree of a vice-admiral firſt; 
and therefore Sir Thomas Dilkes; being a rear-admiral only; 
had no right to expeCt it; and as to the number of guns, Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel was content with eleven, and returned the 
ſame number r. On the firſt of December, this diſpute being 
adjuſted, he was invited on ſhore, and died a few days after: 
wards of a fever, cauſed, as moſt people imagined, by an Italian 
dinner.” Mn, „„ Oe, 200 
Upon his deceaſe, the command devolved on captain Jaſper 
Hicks, who was the ſenior officer, and who failed from Leg- 
horn to the coaſt of Genoa, where imbarking the troops at 
Vado, a little town to the weſtward of. Savona, he eſcorted 
them ſafely to Spain, and then proceeded with his ſquadron to 
Liſbon, where he received orders to put it in the beſt condition 


* 
1 


q Mercure hiltorique et politique pour 'Annee, 1708, vol. i. p. 150. : 
r The court of Tuſcany was all along manifeſtly partisl to the French, and 


+ 


this demand of Sir Thomas Dilkes was founded upen ſome extraordinary civilities 


that had been paid to French flags. The ſeamen always looked upon the Þ 


2dmiral as a martyr for the honour of his country, and I wonder that nobody bas 


touched on this matter. See Burchet's naval hiſt, p. 736. he 


at 
ted 
to 
ion 


and 
ities 


the I} 


bas 


be 
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be Soul, againſt the arrival of Sir John Leake, who was 
coming) with the. title of admiral and commander in chief, 
com England. It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that this year 
the enemy had a conſiderable force in the Mediterranean, which 


| relieved their party in the iſland: of Minorca, and did other 


ſervices in thoſe parts; but it was in a manner by ſtealth, and 
in the abſence of our fleet, which, as the reader has ſeen, was 
ben before Toulon. I ſhall conclude this ſubject, with obſer. 

ning, that how ill ſoe ver our affairs went in Spain, it was owing 


intirely to the diſputes amongſt our land- officers, and the miſ- 


chiefs and miſcarriages induced thereby: for, at ſea; all things | 
went. well; our fleets and ſquadrons did all that could be ex- 
pectec from them, and it ſeemed to be our misfortune, that it 
was not in their power to do all that was to be done: 

If it had, we had certainly carried our point, and king Phi- 
lip, notwithſtanding all the great ſuccours he received from his 
erandfather, had been obliged to quit his pretenſions to Spain, 
and the Indies*. But, as biſhop Burnet has ſhewn; the Au- 
firian politics, at this juncture, fell in with the French; and 
jet we continued to ſerve that auguſt houſe, not only at 
the expence of our intereſt, uy: as it were, in n of their 
_—_ | | my | 


Before | 


| Couples hiſtory of Europe, for 1704. | Burnet; Burchet, denen, un 
hals of queen Anne, &c. 5 

t It is true, many, indeed moſt of yn ancient hobility; adbeied leadily to 
king Philip; but ſtill, partly from the miſunderſtanding between the kingdoms 
and principalicies which compoſe the Spaniſh monarchy, the feuds amongſt the 
grandees, and the inſinuatlons of ſome politicians, that as they became Bour - 
bogites only to prevent the diſmembering the dominions of thelt crown, they 
might curn Auſtrians again if they found this the only way of compaſſing this 
tad; there was a ſtrong party for king Charles III, whoz by the affiſtance of 


the- wichimd powers, might have been placed and kept _ * _ at 
heit lor a eonſiderable time. A 


u As this is a very emtadrlinary 3 I think myſelf obliged to cite 
lan Burnet's own words. The court of France, finding they could not 
* prevail on the king of Sweden, made a public application to the Pope for his 
4 mediating 3 peace, They offered the dominions in Italy to king Charles; 
* to the ſtates, a barrier in the Netherlands, and a compenſation to the duke 
p * of Savoy, for the waſte made in his country; provided that, on thoſe con- 
ditions, king Philip ſhould Keep Sp5io, and the Welt Indies, It was thought 
Yor. II. x 1e the 
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Before I return to the conſideration of affairs nearer bone, 
it will be proper to ſay ſomething as to a fecret treaty bros 
| the queen of Great Britain, and king Charles III. of Span, 
decauſe that was the real fource of ſome very great event, 
which afterwards: happened, though there is very little mention 
made of this treaty in any of our hiſtories. Mr. Stanhope, 
afterwards earl Stanhope, and a great miniſter here, then mz. 
naged her maſjeſty's affairs with king Charles. He, repreſenting 
the zeal. with which Great Britain had aways ſupported his Cz. | 
tholic majefty, and the immenſe expence the had been at, in or. 
der to eftabliſh him on the throne of his anceſtors, prevailed on 
him, partly out of gratitude, and partly from a ſenſe of the ne. 
ceſſity he lay under of depending {till on our protection, to con. 
clude ſecretly a treaty of commeree, extremely favourable for 
the ſubjects of Britain, and which, in caſe that prince had been 
firmly eſtabliſhed on the throne of Spain, muſt quickly have ſms 
reimburſed the nation all the had laid out Tor the ſervice of his WW by 
Catholic Majefty. thr 
By it, the Englith alone were introſted with the Babe, cor 
5 trade; and were to import into all the maritime places in Spain, 
ſuch kind of goods from thence as ſhould appear to them pro- 
per, and without paying any higher duty, than if thoſe goods 
were actually the growth and merchandize of Great Britain. ac 
The Engliſh merchants reſiding in Spain, were to give ſecurity gre 
for their duties, and were to pay them fix months after the 


goods were landed and ſold. A new book of rates was to be ; 
eſtabliſhed, by Engliſh and Spaniſh commiffioners, which was wt 
not to be altered, and all merchandizes that were omitted there- {ect 
in, were to pay ſeven per cem ad valorem, according to the Wil © 
invoice. Theſe advantages were in themſelves very great; but «, 


there were {till greater ſecured by a ſeparate article, in which 
it was mutually agreed, that the whole commerce of the Spa- 
nith Weſt Indies ſhould be carried on by a joint company of « 
Spanifh and Britifh merchants : but becaufe this could not be 6 


*© the court of vienna wiſhed this project might be entertained ; but the other p. 
allies were ſo diſguſted at it, that they made no ſteps towards it. The court a 
„of Vienna did what they could to confonnd the deſigns of this campaign, ſof | 
„they ordered a detachment of twelve thouſand men to march from the arm " 


* mtv Lombardy, to o the kingdom. of Naples, Cc. 
immediate]? 
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mwediately 0d 5 into execution, ſince Spain and the Indies 
were then in the hands of king Philip, it was further ſtipula- 
ied, (as far as King Charles could conſent), that her Britannie 
majeſty thould; bor the preſent, trade freely in all the ports of 


| a West Indies, with ten ſhips, each of the burden of five 


hundred tons, under the eſcort of as many ſhips of war as her 
mjeſty ſhould. think proper. France was to be for ever ex- 
duded from this commerce; and if, at any time afterwards, 


either of the contracting parties ſhould depart from this agree- 


ment, then they were to forfeit. all the advantages granted 
tem by this treaty; which was ſigned the tenth of July, 
$707, by che * of his nn. e and Mr. Stan- 
hope'®. | 
The perſon obs was intrufted to carry this i important twenty 
to London, imbarked, for the greater expedition, on board a 
ſmall veſſel bound for Genoa, which veſſel was unluckily taken 
by a French privateer. The expreſs, as is uſual in fuch caſes, 
threw his mail overboard; but the French captain promiſing a 

conſiderable reward, in caſe it could be recovered, a negro ſlave 
undertook to dive, and bring it up; which he performed, and 
it was immediately tranſmitted to the marquis de Torci, the 
French king's miniſter for foreign affairs, who took care to ſend 
a copy of it, very ſpeedily, to the Hague, where it made a 
great impreffion on the ſtates-general, though they did not 


" Some people have affected to doubt, whether there ever was ſuch a treaty 
as this; but that was only at a time when there was a neceſſity of keeping it 
ſecret, Doctor Swift, wha wrote, the conduct of the allies, and who had as 
good lights as any writer of that time, ſays a little difingenioufly, ** Our trade 
« with Spain was referred the ſame way; kut this they will pretend to be 
of no conſequence,” becauſe that kingdom was to he under the houſe of Au- 
* ſtria, and we have already made a treaty with king Charles. I have indeed 


py heard of a treaty made by Mr. Stanhape with that prince, for ſetiling ous 


commerce with Spain: but, whatever it were, there was another between 
us and Holland, which went haod in hand with it. I mean that of the bar- 
tier, wherein” a clauſe. was inferted, by which all advantages propoſed for 
“ Britain, are to be in common with Holland.“ Swift's miſcallanies, vol. iii. 
p. 3. The obſervation 1 would make, is, that the fact here laid down, is by 
no means true; the barrier treaty, and this with Spain, cauld not be carried on 
together, ſinee the one was Ggned the roth of July, 1707, and the other on the 
29th of October, 1709, As to the treaty itſelf, the inquiſitive reader may, if 
ve pleaſes, conſult Lamberti, vol. iv. p. 503. | . 

| + 4 LS think 
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think fit to com plain of it, but contented themſelves with vis 
ving, as far as they were able, fuch a turn to the war, as mipht 
render it beneficial to themſelves; and ever after alliſted his 
Catholic majeſty but an * no farther "oo my vere ob. 
biged by treaty. 
It was afterwards — into a . Pa ; , 
negociation, very favourable to their trade, with the Durch, 
| wherein, amongſt other things, it was agreed, that, whatever 
advantages. we ſhould obtain from Spain, the Dutch: ſhould en- 
joy the like; which treaty, if it was ever intended ſhould be 
fairly executed, would have been very injurious to us, bönce, 
while we bore the whole burden of the war, it would have ta. 


ken from us all hopes of recompence after a peace, ſince ta 


ſhare the Spaniſh trade with the Dutch by treaty, was very lit. 
tle better than, agreeing to give it "Pp to them, i in a ſhort ſpace of 
time *. 
I This ſecret negociation bad ſtill Farther the fine 
it gave the French an opportunity of ſuggeſting, in a ſeparate 
treaty, that article upon which the South-Sea company is 
founded, and without the aſſiſtance of which, the intelligent 
part of mankind know very well the peace of Utrecht could 
never have been made, or the public debts brought into that 

Gtuation in which we now find them v. From theſe remarks 
on ſecret treaties, let us Fury now to the Open dreien of 
the war. 

At the time that our fleets were every 8 ſuperior to 
thoſe of the enemy, our trade ſuffered in almoſt all parts of the 
world, by their ſmall ſquadrons of men of war, as well as pri- 


* have here attempted to explain the matter, as it appears to me, fairly, 
and naturally, by making part of the harrier treaty a conſequence of the Dutch 
| being acquainted with our ſecret treaty 3 though, perbaps, at the negociation 
of the barrier treaty, it might not be mentioned in direct terms, For the af- 
fairs of our miniſtry began then to be pretty much perplexed, and the natural 
conſequence was, the conſidering their own ſupport, more than the intereſt of 
the nation; which is the caſe with every declining miniſtry, and has been more 
fatal to us, than all the efforts of our enemies. | 


In my laſt note, I have a little digreſſed in point of time, and therefore I 
mult refer the reader for the verification of this fact, to what 1 ſhall be obliged 
þcreafter to ſay, in reſpect to the cauſes and conſequences of the treaty of 
Vtrecht, in waich 1 ſhall take particular notice of this article, 


vateers. 
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This, though it fell heavily upon us, was a plain proof 
of the weakneſs of the French power; ſince it! never can be 
conceived, that ſo baughty a prince as Lewis XIV. would have 
woped to this piratical way of carrying on the war, if * . 
have. maintained it in a manner more honourable. 

Sir Thomas Hardy, who had commanded a ſquadron in ak 
coundings a year before, and who had this year been employed 
on the coaſt of Ireland, to protect the Eaſt India fleet, was, 
in the beginning of the month of July, ordered to eſcort the 
Liſbon trade. Sir Thomas, purſuant to this order, failed with 
the ſquadran under his command, and the out ward-bound mer- 
chant- men. But being ſeveral times forced back by contrary 
vinds, it was the 27th of Auguſt, 1707, before they got ninety- 
three leagues off the Lizard. About half an hour after two 
that afternoon, captain Kirktown, in the Defiance, who was 
in the rear of the fleet, made the ſignal of ſeeing ſix ſail, 
which being alſo ſeen about three, right a- ſtern from the maſt- 
head of the Kent, Sir Thomas Hardy brought to for the rear, 
mat were a great way off, and ſpread very much, to come up 
vith the body of the 8 e in all of N two Hons | 
dred fail *, 5 1% 


l . 


1 This conduct of the French king, in the ſituation his affairs were then in, 
ye mult allow to be extremely prudent, He found, that fitting out great fleets 
yas an expence he could not bear; that the allies were too ſtrong for him at 
ſea, and therefore it was requiſite to employ ſhips in ſome other method, for 
his own ſervice, and his ſubjects advantage, which put him upon lending his 
men of war to ſuch merchants as were willing to fit them out for privateers ; 
| and the ſquadrons of Forbin, and Gnai Trouin, were n. on this ac» 
count, 


1 Sir Thomas s orders were lata the of July, 1707, 100 * FS he 
vas directed to convoy all the outward-bound ſhips that were ready to fail, and 
ſee them ſafe about 120 leagues beyond the Land's-end, and then to detach with 
them ſome men of war, under the command of captain Kirktown; and him- 


lf, with the reſt of the ſhips under his command, to eruize in ſuch ſtation, | 


or (tations, as ſhould be thought (upon adviſing with the ſeveral captains with 
bim) the moſt proper for meeting with, and protecting the homeward-bound 
Liſbon trade. This order further directed, that in caſe Sir Thomas Hardy 
ſhould, in his paſſage from Spithead into the Soundings, get ſight of the ſqua- 
don of French ſhips, (which had been lately ſeen off the Lizard), he was 
forthwith to detach * Kirktown from bim o on his Voyage to Linden, as be- 


fore 
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Between three and four o'clock,, Sir Thomas Hardy Pereei. 


ving, that the ſix fail came up with him a-pace, notwithſtand. 


ing it was little wind, and thereby judging they might be ſeck. 
ers, made the ſignal for the flyps that were to continue with 
him, to chace to windward, and alfo chaced himſelf with them, 
both to prevent theſe ſix fail from taking ſome of the heay 
| failers, and to try to come up with them, in caſe they were 
enemies. About five, the ſix ſail were feen from the Kent; 
deck, making all the fail they eould before the wind after the 
fleet. Soon after they ſhortened fail, and brought to, to ſpeak 
with one another; whereupon, Sir Thomas Hardy believing 
chem to be the French ſquadron, mentioned in his orders, made 
the fignal for the Liſbon fleet to part, whilſt he, with his own 
ſquadron, continued to chace to windward the enemy, who had 
formed themſelves in a line of battle. About ſix, the fix fail 
| hore away, and ſtood to the eaſtward of him, and he, with 
his ſquadron, tacked after them, and continued the chace til 
near feven o'clock; but then conſidering that it was almoſt 
night, that the fix fail were then hauled to, and almoſt in the 
wind's. eye, he ſaw no probability of coming up with, or keep- 
ing ſight of them, it being little wind; and, therefore, he 
made the ſignal for the captains with him, to adviſe with them 
according to his orders. The reſult of this conſultation (which 
was ſigned by fourteen captains) was, that Sir Thomas Hardy 
ſhould leave off chace; and, leſt the enemy, fuppoſed to be 
Guai Trouin's ſquadron, of whoſe ſtrength he was informed 
by a letter from the admiralty, dated the 8th of July, 170), 
ſhould paſs by him in the night, and fall upon the trade, which 
could not be protected by the convoys directed to be left with 
them; all the captains unanimouſly agreed, that it was for her 
majeſty's ſervice, to bear away, and keep company with the 
Liſbon fleet, till they got 120 leagues at leaſt from the Land's 
end, according to his royal highneſs's order. 

Sir Thomas Hardy complied with their advice, and faw al 
the fleet ſafe as far as he was directed. But, upon the com- 


fore directed; and he, with the reſt of the ſhips under his command, to give chace 
to, and uſe his utmoſt endeavours to come up with, and take and deſtray the {aid 
ſhips of the enemy; but if he found that he Sala not come up with them, he 
was to cruize in the Soundings, as befcre Greed: 


plaint 
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int of ſome merchants, ſarmifing that Sir Thomas Hardy had 
not chaced the fix ſail of French men of war, a court · martial 
vas ordered to examine his conduct therein. This court, has 
ying lifted every circumſtance of this affair, and heard the prin | 


ipal officers of the ſquadron upon their oaths, declared their 


opinion to be, that Sir Phomas Hardy had complied with his 
to the chacing the enemy, and alſo the protecting the trade; 
and accordingly, the court did acquit the ſaid Sir Thomas Har- 
dy, from the charge brought againſt. him. Phere never was, 
perhaps, a more juſt ſentence than this, or pronounced upon 
{aller evidence, and yet Sir Thomas Hardy had his conduct 
canvaſſed afterwards in every place where it was poſſible to call 
it in queſtion; which, in ſpite of all the prejudices that pre- 
wüled at that time, turned very much to his advantage; for he 
got only eſcaped all cenſure, but continued to be employed, 
and acquired greater honour from the clearing up this charge, 
than he could have done by barely convoying the fleet, if no 
ſuch accident had happened lf. 
Towards the latter end of April, a large fleet of ſhips bound | 
for Portugal, and the Weſt Indies, and making in all a fleet of 
fifty-five fail, had a convoy appointed them, conſiſting of three 


men of war, the Royal Oak, of 76 guns, captain Baron 


b The preſident of this 'conneil of war, was Sir John Leake, Kut. vice ad- 
miral of the white. It was held on board her majeſty's ſnip the Albemarle, 
Otober 10, 17507, in Portſmouth harbour; and the captains who, with the 
preſident, ſigned his acquittal, were, Hovenden Walker, Henry Lumley, Ste- 
phen Martin, T. Meads, Henry Gore, Charles Stewart, J. Paul. After this, 
the proceedings were tail before the queen in council, - where all was heard over 
again, but nothing appeared which could any way impeach the honour of Sir 
Thomas Hardy, or the officers who acquitted him; however, to oblige the 
merchadts, the ſentence was tranſmitted to the admiralty, and there it was exa- 
mined before his royal highneſs the lord high-admiral, and the following flag- 
officers, admiral Churchill, Sir Stafford Fairborne, Sir John Leake, Sir Geo. 
Byng, Sir John Norris, and Sir James Wiſhart, who all approved the ſentence 
of the -court-martia}, and gave their opinion under their hands, One would 
have imagined, that here the thing muſt have ended, but it did not; for as ſoon 
as the houſe of commons fat, a motion was made, that Sir Thomas Hardy ſhon!d 
attend; which he did, and gave fo clear an account of his conduct, that the 
very members who had promiſed to ſupport the complint, deſired it might be 
Aiſmiſſed. 


Wylde, 


Wylde, commander and commodore z the Grafton, of 30 yiig, I ju 
captain Edward Acton; the Hampton · Court, of 70 guns, caps 
tain George Clements. They ſailed on the firſt of May, fron 1] 
the Downs, and fell in, on the ſecond, with the Dunkirk ſquas 


dron, commanded by M. Forbin, conſiſting of ten men of war, r 
a frigate, and four prirateers. The commodore drew five of * 
the ſtouteſt merchant-ſhips into the line, and fought bravely Wil con 
two hours and a half; but then, captain Acton being killed, * 
and his ſhip taken, and the Hampton- Court ſoon ſharing the yer) 
ſame fate, after having ſunk the Saliſbury, then in the hands of 


the French, by her ſide; the commodore thought proper tg | 
ſhift for himſelf as well as he could, which it was not very eaſy het 
for him to do, as he was immediately attacked by three of the thi 
largeſt French men of war, and had eleven feet water in his tru 
hold. He diſengaged himſelf, notwithſtanding, and with great is, 
difficulty ran on ſhore near Dungeneſſe, from whence he ſooh mo 
got off, and brought his ſhip into the Downs. But while the fl 
men of war were thus engaged, the lighteſt of the enemy) tha 
frigates, and their privateers, took one and twenty of our mers col 
chant-ſhips, and carried them, with the two men of war, into vic 


Dunkirk. 8 7 e 25660 1 6: 1297 1 
The moſt extraordinary thing that happened in this engage. be 
ment, was the conduct of a midſhipman, on board the Hamp- are 
ton-Court, who, while the enemy were employed in plunder: 
ing the ſhip, conveyed captain Clements, who -was mortally ric 
wounded in the belly, into the long-boat, into which him 
ſelf, and ſeven of the ſailors crept through the port-holes, . 
and concealed themſelves, as well as they could, under the pa 
thouls. The enemy, in the mean time, driving with the flood, 6 
when they thought themſelves at a ſuſficient diſtance, they fel * 
to their oars, and had the good fortune to get into Rye hat- bo 
bour on the third of May e. This affair made a very great pe 
noiſe, the merchants affirming, that there was time enough ; 
for the admiralty to have acquainted commodore Wylde, 
that the Dunkirk ſquadron was at ſea; which, in all pro- f 

PE it 


© See the Lond. Gaz. No. 4329. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xls 
p 053, 654- 198 | 


bability, 
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babllity, might 'have n Wc to _ eſcaped this misſot- 

ef, © * 18 (0-07 VII Ties. 
e . according to Mat Wan 8 magniſied this 
ſiceels of theirs exceſſively ;/ for they aſſerted, that beſides the 
three” men of war, there was a frigate of forty guns ſent to 
ſengthen the convoy, and that the fleet of merchant-men 
| confiſted of fourſcore ſail, of which they took twenty-two; and 
mate 1290 priſoners. In Forbin's memoirs, we have ſome 
very extraordinary eireumſtances; ſuch as, that he engaged the 
tommodore himſelf, and killed him with a muſket. hot through 
i port-hole, while he was giving his orders ſword in hand, 
between decks, and afterwards made himſelf maſter of his 
lap; in which, as we have {een} there is not one word of 
truth: and all that can be ſaid in excuſe of the French relation 
is, that Mr. Forbin * che n for the com- 
öde. n 5443-321 b -r4 

All the French e eee db. us the juſtice t to own, 
lat our captains behaved extremely well, and that their victory 
colt them very dear. The French king, as ſoon as he had ad- 
vice of this engagement, promoted M. Forbin to the rank of 
chef d eſcadre, and gave him like wiſe the title of count, which 
he ſoon after merited by an e Wee ww n we 
are next to give an account. ol 1405 * 

The Ruſſia fleet being this year very numerous, oath very 
richly en Sir e Ayloffe, W then governor, and 


1195: 71 N V. 14 1 


1 Theſe fits ** upon the 3 made Th the e ee to 
parliament, in the enſuing ſeſſion, and the anſwer to that repreſentation, by 
the council of the lord high-admical, in his royal highneſs's name. It is, I 
think, not a little improbable, that the admiralty ſhould have' any treacherous 
delipn ; but there is nothing more likely, than. that ſome under officers of that 
board, might ſend copies of letters, orders for convoys, and tuch like pa- 
pers, at the hazard of their necks; as the very ſame year Grey 5 did from the 


leeretary's office, for which he ſuffered at t Tyburn, and peopl e very N 
iſperſed his maſter, | 


e Hiſtoire militaire, tome V. p. 68. 2 * Daniel, p. 244. Forbin' 5 memoirs. 
la ſome of theſe relations, the number of priſoners is computed at .1.100, and 
the value of the prizes at 5,900,000 livres, that is about 250, oool. Sterling; 
which is a little incredible, conſidering they took ſo few ſhips; but, as the French 
bad nothing to conſole them for their mighty loſſes, but theſe little advan- 


= at ſea, we need not at all wonder, that they took ſo much pains to — 
em. 


Vor. III. 3 ſome 
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fore other principal merchants, applied themſelves to the ad. 


miralty, in order to know what convoy they might expect, ang 
particularly took notice of the apprehenſions they were under, 
from the Dunkirk ſquadron; they were told, that they ſhoula 
have one-fourth, and two fifth rates, with which they were 
very much. diſſatisfied. To make them in ſome meaſure eaſy, 
Sir William Whetſtone had orders to convoy them beyond the 
_ Hands of Shetland f. Accordingly the fleet, conſiſting of abou 
fifty merchant-men, , failed, and were actually convoyed, as fy 
as his inſtructions directed, by admiral Whetſtone, who lek 
them about three weeks before they were taken, to Proceed on 
their voyage, under their proper convoy. | 
Some time after captain Haddock, who commanded, made 
Hignal of his feeing eleven fail of the enemy's ſhips, which ſome 
of the fleet not regarding, but truſting to their good ſailing, ff. 
teen of them fell into the enemy's hand, off the iſland of Kildine, 
on the coaſt of Lapland, on the'r xth of July; and the reſt of the 
fleet, conſiſting of about forty ſhips, with their convoy of three 
men of war, by the favour of a hard gale, and a thick ſog, 
got into Archangels. The accounts we have of this affair 
are remarkably dark and embarrafſed, which were calculated, 
probably, to juſtify the conduct of the prince's council, and ad- 
miral Whetſtone, who were much complained of; but the 
French accounts are clearer, though a little exaggerated. 


f Lond. Ga. No. 4357. Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol. fi. p. 57h 
| Mercure biſtorique et politique, tome ali. P- 330. 


s One captain Nenyon, commander of the ſhip Nenyon and Benjamin, 
made oath before the houſe of lords, that, on or about the . 9th of July, 1707, 
his ſhip, with eleven or twelve others, were unfortunately taken in theit voyage 
to Archangel, by the chevalier Forbin's ſquadron, conſiſting of ſeven French 
thips of war; that his ſhip was the firſt taken, and he was immediately carried 
on board Forbin, who demanded of him, what number of ſhips for convoy 
the Englith, bound for Archangel, had with them, He anſwered, twelve fail: 
to which Forbin replied, he ſpake what was falſe; for there were only three 
ſhips of war, convoy to the Engliſh fleet: Forbin then declaring, that he Knew 
admiral Whetſtone, with his ſquadron, came no farther than the iſle of Shetland, 
and then returned back again, This made a great noiſe, and the more ſo, becauſe 
admiral Whetftone was a man not beloved, and people were very deſirous of 
fixing an imputation upon him, in order to get him laid aſide; but it does not 
2ppear, that in this inſtance they carried their point. 


According 
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According to them, M. Forbin failed again from Dunkirk, 

on the laſt of May, with the ſame ſquadron; and on the 11th 

0 july, perceiving the Engliſh fleet, he immediately fell in 
vith them, took nineteen ſail; but being too far from any port 
te of France; to think of carrying chem in with ſafety, he firſt 
ſp anloaded, and then burnt them. In the memoirs which go un- 
be er his name, the matter is carried ſtill farther; for he aſſerts, 
"ut at be took twenty, of which he burnt fifteen : that, after- 
far wards, be took four more, and when they got into the harbour 
ef of Kildine, be likewiſe took four, and burnt eighteen z but 
on he agrees, that ſoon after he deſtroyed all his prizes, and 

computes the value of the goods he preſerved to 1,200,000 

% DM | e 
me I ſuſpect there is ſome confuſion and miſtake in theſe ac- 
fü. WM counts, becauſe I find, that on the firſt of Auguſt following, he 
ne, deſtroyed the Dutch homeward-bound fleet from Archangel 
the and as father Daniel computes the thips- taken, and burnt, in 
ret W both enterprizes, at forty fail, I am inclined to think him 
og, nearer the truth than any of the reſtb. On the return of the 
falt Dunkirk ſquadron, count Forbin received orders to join that 
ec, vbich had been fitted out from Breſt, under the command of 
ad- M. du Guai Trouin, which he accordingly did, on the 8th of 
the Ocdober. Ne | 8 88 RE Ik 
In the latter end of Auguſt, there was a great fleet ready 
for Liſbon, having on board proviſions, military ſtores, and 
upwards of a thouſand horſes, for the king of Portugal's ſer- 
vice. The merchants were extremely uneaſy on the head of a 
convoy. They obſerved, that ſo many ſhips had been taken 
in performing the voyage to Portugal, that it not only affect 
the commerce, but the reputation of this kingdom, and obliged 
the Portugueze to ſend their orders for corn even againſt their 
vill into Holland ; for this reaſon, rhey earneſtly inſiſted, that 


| Hiſtoire wilitaire, tome v. p. 467. P. Daniel, p. 248. During the 
| whole war, the maritime powers ſuffered exceſſively, in the Baltic, where, al- 
molt every year, the Dunkirk ſquadron made many prizes; and this, at laſt, 
determined the Dutch to keep a conſtant force in thoſe ſeas, as long as the 
Laber would permit, rightly judging, that no expence could be too great 
for the protektion of their trade, and preſerving their reputation as a maritime 


power, ; 
12 | ſush 
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ſuch a convoy might be given fhem, bpom dhis 

might effectually ſecure ſo great a fleet, (for ere 5 wa 
than one hundred and thirty merchant- men), and thereby res 
cover our credit at Lifbon z and, in conſequence of i it, our 
trade, which had been in a great nn —_— into other 
bands for the two laſt years 1. 

Theſe repreſentations were by no means clue to the ts 
miniley, where admiral Churehill, the duke of Marlborough, 
brother, commonly expreſſed the ſenſe of his royal bighneſs, 
council, and thereby drew on himſelf the merchants diſpleaſure 
in the higheſt degree. He told them, upon this occaſion, that 
they ſhould be furniſhed with as ſpeedy and as ſtrong a convoy 
as could poſſibly be provided for them; yet it ſo fell out, that 
it was the 24th of September, before this convoy. was ready to 
ſail. It conſiſted of the Cumberland, captain Richard Ed- 


wards, of eighty guns; the Devonſhire, of thegſame force; 


the Royal Oak, of ſeventy-ſix; the Cheſter and Ruby, each of 
fifty guns. But, to ſay the truth, the Cheſter and Ruby were, 
properly ſpeaking, the convoy; for the other three ſhips were 
only to ſee the ſhips fifty leagues beyond Scilly. The fleet did 
not ſail till the gth of October, and on the toth, they fell in 
with the joint fleet of count Forbin and M. du Guai Trois 
off the Lizard x. 

The French were at leaſt e ſail of how gf hatte ſhips, 
The convoy dif] poſed themſelves i in a line, and thereby: gave the 
merchant ſhips an opportunity of eſcaping. M. du Guai at- 
_ tacked the Cumberland, about twelve at noon, and with the 

aſſiſtance of two other "Wake after an obſtinate diſpute, « carried 
her; the Devonſhire defended herſelf, for a long time, againſ 
ſeven, and till eyening againſt five French ſhips ; but then, by 
fome accident, which will remain for ever unknown, took fire, 
and blew up; two only, out of nine hundred myn, eſcaped; 
the Royal Oak made a vigorous reſiſtance, and having ſet the 
F rench ſhip which attacked het, and was commanded by M. de 


j Hiſtory of Europe, for the year 1202, p. 436. At this ied the merchants 
were at open war with the admiralty ; ; and as iome admirals were difhked, and 
ſome of his royal highneſs' 5 council naturally moroſe, there never wanted fucl 
en augh for popular clamour, 


& Mercure iſt, et pol: rique, tome ali, p. 556, 5357. 
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Hee on bre, got ſafe into Kingſale 1 che count de 
Forbin took the Cheſter, and meſſieurs de Courſerat and de 
Neſmond took the Ruby. As for the Liſbon fleet, they very 
y ſaved themſelves during the engagement; but the 
nch rg prodigious boaſting of the men of war they had 
ulen, though the diſpute was ſo very unequal, and though in 
ec the convoy did all that could be expected 18 _— by 
ſecuring the merchants at their own expence l. > 
It is certain, that misfortunes like theſe are ned encigh in 
themſelves z and, therefore, there is no need of exaggerating: - 
hem, either at the time they happen, or in ſuch works as are 
written on ſubjects which oblige their authors to tranſmit ac- 
counts of them to poſterity. Let, ſomething of this ſort there 
ſeems to be, in the following paſſage from biſhop Burnet , 
which I tranſcribe in his own words, and at large, that I may 
not be ſuſpected of partiality, . A convoy of five ſhips of the 
« line of battle, was ſent to Portugal, to guard a great fleet of 
« merchant ſhips; and they were ordered to fail, as if it had 
been by concert, at a time when a ſquadron from Dunkirk 
« had joined another from Breſt, and lay in the way waiting 
«for them. Some advertiſements were brought to the admi- 
«-xalty of this conjunction; but they were not believed. When 
the French ſet upon them, the convoy did their part very 
4 gallantly, though the enemy were three to one; one of the 
« ſhips was blown up, three of them were taken, ſo that only 
one of them eſcaped, much ſhattered. But they had fought 
# ſo long, that moſt of the merchant-men had time to get 


lee the hiſtory of Europe, for the year 1705. Columna roſtrata, p. 283. 
Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol. ii. p. 373. London Gazette, No. 4380, 
Iso No. 4381, where, in an article from Liſbon, dated October 31. N. S. it 
i ſaid, © Twenty ſail of Britiſh merchant-men are already in this port, and 
« as many more appear coming in at the bar, all belonging to the fleet under 
a the late conyoy of commodore Edwards, they attribute their ſafety to the 
* bravery of their convoy, and particularly of the Deyonſhire, which main- 
* tained a running fight, againſt five men of war, till the duſk of the evening, 
" by favour of which, moſt of the tranſports and trading ſhips made their 
© eſcape. There are already come in about fix hundred of the dene deligned 
* for the fervice of his Portugueſe majeſty.” — = 


" Hiſtory of his own times, vol. H. p. 488, | 
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« away, e gy Hd 2a ſo gat flew 
« Liſbon,” 171 ' ide in * 


In order to nes b 1 ablolute injuſtice of this 0 


tion, 1 ſhall only obſerve, that it appears from all the Frenck 


writers, that the junction of the Dunkirk and; Breſt ſquadron 
ed in the aſternoon of the 8th; that the Liſbon flett 
ſailed from Plymouth on the gth, and that thè engagement hap. 


| pened on the 10th, before noon; ſo that any intelligence could 


be given to the admiralty, of the junction of the. French ſqua- 


drons, time enough to have prevented this unlucky accident, is 


a thing, that, to every candid reader, even at this — of 
time, muſt appear perfectly incredible «. Rr 
But, in the midſt of ſo many diſcouragements, the nation was 
not altogether deprived of good fortune, even in reſpect to theſe 


little diſputes; for at the very cloſe of the year, captain Had. 


dock, in her majeſty's ſhip. the Ludlow - Caſtle, got ſight, off 


the long ſand, of two frigates,” which proved to be the Night- 


ingale and Squirrel, formerly her majeſty's ſhips, but taken by 


the French, and now fitted out from Dunkirk, as privateers, 


and each of them having as many men as: the Ludlow- 
Caſtle. They both lay by, till he came within gun - ſbot 


of them; but then made fail from him before the wind. 


At eleven at night, he came up with the Nightingale, 
and took her, and as ſoon as the captain of the Squirrel 
perceived it, he crowded fail and ſtood away. The captain 
of the Nightingale was one Thomas Smith, who had formerly 
commanded a ſloop in her majeſty's ſervice, and was broke at a 


_ court-martial for irregular practices: captain Haddock, who 
died lately an admiral, and who commanded the ſquadron j in 


the Mediterranean, immediately before the laſt war, carried in 
his prize to Hull, from whence he thought fit to ſend up al 


the Engliſh who were on board the Nightingale, viz. captain 


Thomas Smith, who commanded the ſhip ; Charles Aiſlaby, 
lieutenant; Mr. Harwood, who acted as a midſhip- man; an 


Iriſh roſs and an r ſailor, who 1 were ERIE com- 


2 The ennie de Quitiey, father Dan iel * M. Forbin, in his gemein, 

all agree as to theſe dates; ſo that it is impoſſible they ſhould be wrong; and it 

bs, conſequently, as im po üble that our prelate' s ſuſpicion ſhowd be right. , 
| | mitte 
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— priſoners, for high traſori, an aptoſecation by the 
atrorney- general, directed againiſt them?. , or, A 
About the ſame time, arrived the welcome: HE FRA 
ee in Newfoundland, where captain John Underdown, com- 
wander of her majeſty's ſhip the Falkland, having received ad- 
vet on the 25th of July, that the enemy had many ſhips em- 
ployedl in the fiſhery, in ſeveral: harbours to the northward, our 
{ommanders of ſhips, merchants, and inhabitants, petitioned 
num to endeavour the deſtroying of them, and by that means 
to encourage and protect the Britiſh trade in thoſe: places. In 
purſuance of which repreſentations, on the 26th of July, cap- 
0 tain Underdown fet ſail from St. Joh” B,! having taken 1 major 
* Lloyd, who defired'to be employed in the expedition, with 
de wenty of his company, on board the Palkland, and twenty 
d nore of the ſame company, on board the Nonſuch. On the 
ff 21th, they came before Bonavis, and finding there no appear- 
* ance of an enemy, the commodore ordered n 'ns Hughes 70 
by on that ſtation, to ſail with him. ; 
05 On the 2d of Auguſt, they ſtood into- che hoy of Blanche, 
" till they came off Fleur-de-lis harbour. Major Lloyd was im- 
ot mediately ſent into the harbour in the commodore's /pinnace, 
. and the lieutenant of the Falkland, in the pinnace belonging to 
e, the Nonſuch, in order to make what diſcoveries they were able. 
el They found there were ſeveral ſtages, and other neceſſaries for 
in the fiſhery, o which they ſet fire, and afterwards they return- 
ed without any"loſs ſuſtained, on board the men of war. By 
2 fix the next morning they doubled the cape, and ſaw a ſhip, 
"0 which, upon the briſk exchange of a few ſhot, ſtruck; the 
in commodoye ſent his boats aboard, and found her to be from 
10 vt, Malo's, carrying about three hundred and ſixty tons, thirty 
ll guns, and one hundred and ten men, called the Duke of Or- 
7 leans. In anorher arm of the bay, named Equillette, was ano- 


r AU * # P # 
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6 by: w 5 

n 7 The Sade: 8 of theſe; fort Pp men, is a a thing of abſatare 1 
fiy i in time of war; and 1 very much doubt, whether it is not a falſe kind of 
pity, ever to let them eſcape. "This Smith, and one captain Rigby, who fled 


8 from hence for an infamous crime, did us prodigious miſchief, by their ſerving 
it he French duting that war; aud yet, Wien Rigby was taken, he was ſuffered 
id yet ay, | 
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ther large ſhip; but the place being rocky, and the water ha. 
low, it was impoſſible for either the Falkland or Nonſuch v 
come near her; whereupon; the Medway's prize was ordered to 


go as cloſe in as ſhe could, with ſafety; and; at the ſame time, 


captain Carleton, major Lloyd, and the lieutenant of the Falk 


land, in boats well manned and armed, were directed to land | 


upon the iſland under which ſhe lay. This was executed with 


ſo good effect, that the enemy, after having fired ſeveral broad 


ſides, being no longer able to keep the deck, againſt our {mal 

ſnot from the ſhore, ſtruck. This ſhip: was of the force of 
twenty guns, and fourſcore men, belonging alſo to St. Malo, 
Having here received information, that about three leagues to 
the northward, in La Couche, there were two ſhips, one af 
thirty- two guns, and the other of twenty-ſix, both of St. Ma 
10; the commodore gave captain Hughes directions to bum 
the laſt prize, and afterwards to join him at La Couche, him- 
ſelf in the Falkland, with. the Re ge ihe ws of 
their way thither, 

The fifth, in the aftctwoo,; they came into 85 Coche 
where they found the two ſhips in rèadineſs for ſailing. The 
enemy fired ſeveral broadſides at them, which, as ſoon as our 
men of war returned, they ſet their ſhips on fire, and left them, 
going over to the next harbour, called Carouſe, in which, the 
commodore had received intelligence, there were four ſhips. 
He immediately weighed, and ſtood for that harbour, and 
about eight o'clock at night was joined by the Medway's prize; 
but there being very little wind at 8. W. and much difficulty in 
getting out, it was about fix the next morning before he got 
off the harbour's mouth. The commodore fent in his boat, 
but found the enemy had eſcaped, having by the advantage of 
little wind, and the great number of men and boats, cut and 
towed out. The Britiſh ſhips ſtood to the northwaid, and ſaw 
ſeveral veſſels, to which they gave chace ; about five in the af. 
| ternoon they came off the harbour of St. Julian, where they 
diſcovered a ſhip, and having loſt ſight of the veſſels they had 


purſued, ſtood in for the harbour, and came to an anchor in 


_ twenty-ſix fathom water. The place where the ſhip was haul- 
ed in, being very narrow and ſhoally, the commodore ordered 


the IA s prize to go as near as poſſibly ſhe could. The | 


enemy 


| 468. e A dy 


a too guns, but it wah not t thought fit to attack her 
** ag RY Accardiriglyz: the ſiath of Auguſt, at four: 
of ahe/clocks' captain Carleton, major Lloyd, and ſlieutenant 
Nele; wont in, with all their boats well manned and armed, 
ud immediately landing, drove the enemy from their poſts, 
ibo we re like wiſe on ſhore. Our men took their boats, and 
vent-aboard their ſhip,: where they found tbe enemy had laid 
kia tains of poder, in order to blow her up; which/:bes 

ing ſeaſanably aliſcovered, he was preſerved, aid by noon they 
out % ſea. But the; Britiſh: pilots being unacquaint- 

ed wiith:the coat, and the commodore thinking it not proper ta 
jo faniber; to the north ward, it: was reſolved to ſgil back to 
Carouſe, and there remain till they were joined by the duke of 
Orleans prize, which _ at Grand: Kaen wid a Heu- A 
enant and Huty Men. 1 rin ene 

An the way 10 17 is way. ons fit to en Petit 
Mitre, where they deſtroyed great numbers of boats and 
ſages, with vaſt quantities of ib: and oil 3 ahout ſeven at 
night; chey game to an anchor in Carouſe harbour, and moor- 


ed. On the gath and A gch, it bew hard gale at S. W. Has 


ring. deſtroyed the fiſhery at Petit Maiſtrez aud the duke of 
Orleans priae being come to La Couche, on the 14th, by fout 
in the morning, the ; weighed and ſtood out to ſea, [taking her 
vith them; and ſtoered for St. John's harbaur, Where the 
Falkland and Nanſuch, with the two prizes, arrived the 19th 
of che ſame; mpnth, having * Gan, the h _ 
orders to ſail to Trinityv. ix 

We gugbt now, according 0 dhe method che has len ge 
nerally obſerved, to ſpeak of the proceedings in the Weſt In- 
dis, but, as what was dane there this year, is ſo ſtrictly 
conneQed wich what happened in the following, that it is 
n bible 390 givide them, ee TONY the. Fm” 


11 > we , wo | 4 371 > 91 


"2. 46? 


» 8 iheetenly t eetved © was as « mühen Io . one 

of thirty | ung, and. 11> ,men 3, apd. angther;of twenty guns, and 100 men; 
one ſhip. taken and. burnt, of twenty guns, and eighty men. Two ſhips burnt 
by the enemy, one of 32, and another of 25 puns} 228 fiſhing- -boats burnt; 
$70 boats and ſhallops, that were not employed in the fiſhery this ſeaſon, burnt; 
iz ſuges bornt; 23 grain vats burnt j 77,280 te of l deſtroyed; 1 2568 
boghezds of rrain gl deſtroyed. 


Vor. "wn 0 r | —— e cuity 
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cuity of both relations; 1 ſhall defer ſaying any thing of the 
events that fell out in that part of the world, till I come tl 
ſpeak of them in their proper Place; that is, after having ac, 
counted for the naval proceedings in the ſneceeding year. 1 
the rather incline to make this ſmall breach in my ufual method, 
| becauſe I am under a neceſſity of ſpeaking more largely than in 
other. places, of what, was done in parliament this year, in re; 
ference to the navy, for this weighty reaſon, viz. that the fir 
inquiries made by both houfes' into matters of ſuch cone. 
quence, not only demonſtrate the vigour of dur conftitution 
at that fime, but afford, perhaps, the very beſt precedent 
for Ng ſuch en ms. are to be met Vid in our r hl 
toty. 4145, 

The gart parliament of Gn 8 met upon 6-1 


23d of October, when the eyes not only. of 'this kingdom, but 64 
of all Europe, were fixed upon them. The earlieſt thing they cou! 
did was, to make choice of John Smith, Efq; for their ſpeaker; ther 
and the next, in the houſe of commons, was, to vote an ad: ar 
_ dreſs of thanks to the queen, for her moſt gracious ſpecch WP In. 
made to them on the fixth of November, te which day they WI thi; 
| had adjourned a. In the houſe of lords it went otherwiſe; in- lay 


| ftead of their nfua} addreſs, their lordſhips; proceeded to a di- bee 
rect conſideration of the ftate of the kingdom, in which very Wl vel 
warm debates'arofe, in regard to the navy eſpecially. As to loſt 
this, it was affirmed, „That the lord high-admiraPs name was WW ha 
<«.abufed by-fuch as were intruſted with the management of cry 
« his authority; that the council of his royal highneſs ſtudied and 
« nothing but how to render their places profitable to them- the 
«c. ſelves and their creatures, though at the expence of the ns- vat 


« tion ; that it was viſible, their own haughtineſs, together Wl pr 
1 with the treachery, corruption, and carelefſneſs of their de- | 
* pendents, were the true ſources of thofe mifchiefs which be- C 
ec fel our merchants, and diſcredited the moſt glorious reign P 
« in the Britith annals. But, though reaſon and experience 4 
4 ought to have convinced theſe men of their own incapacity, 1 
„ yet they had, Vin a brutiſh Wer, Fee in the Jar . 
| k 
| i 
4 Oldmixon's (biltery'of the Weide WAY i, p. 304. Boyer 5 ite of que < 


4 Anne, p. 3-8. The e mplcte hiſt, of Europe, for 1707, p. 394. Re 2 


0 88 Anne 1g 


4 bf ieee haughtily rejecling tlic eite of | 
« the merchants, when offered in time, and ſaucily contemning | 


« 1 * ſuffarers by Ne e Wap 8 


x ? [ve 4h 47 „ | y 
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"> rained PM appointing of a aol in which this 


W might be reſumed, upon the toth of December, at 


were Benjamin Green, Eſqʒ and Sir Charles Peers, : Know 


| ſeated a petition, ſigned by two hundred of the, moſt eminent 


merchants: of the city of London, ſetting forth the great loſſes 
they bad lately ſuſtained at ſea, for want of convoys and 
cruizers; and praying, that ſome remedy might be ſpeedily 
applied; e _ 8 of __ nation ao not be 1 1780 
ſtroyedꝰ . pe big 33 hy „ 21 

The beste went as Wap into aa mitten las indie ſufferers 5 
could defirey and appointed the 26th to hear the merchants fur. 
ther, in a grand committee, where they were permitted to make 
a regular charge, and encouraged to exhibit their evidence. 
In the courſe of this inquiry, it fully appeared to their lord- 


| ſhips, that many ſhips of war were not fitted out to ſea, but 
| lay in port neglected, and in great decay. That convoys had 


been often flatly denied the merchants, and that, when they 
vere promiſed, they were ſo long delayed, that the merchants 
loſt their markets, were put to great charges, and, where they 
bad periſmable goods, ſuffered great damage in them. The | 
cruizers were not ordered to proper ſtations in the channel; 
and, when convoys were appointed, and ready to put to ſea, 
they had not their ſailing orders ſent them till the enemies pri- 
vater ſquadrons were laid in their way, and with ſuperior force 
ea to ale on nem ; which n had often happened, - 


* 1 


Fo ae bſtor of his dun es 0 vol. ii. p. 405. Olamizon, Annals of 
queen Anne. Chandler's debates, vol. ii. p. 180-183, 
$ It is exſy te diſcern, from the ſcope of this petition, and the ſopport i it 


vet with; that public ſpirit flouriſhed during this reign, It was not pretended, | 


that any reſpe ct due to the crown ſhou!d protect ſuch as wire bad ſervants z 
or, that attacking them, was offending majeſty. It was not ſaid, that expoſing 
them reflected on his royal highneſs, or that in a time of war we ovght to be 
ſlent on ſuch! ſubjects ; but it was ſaid, produce your: AG, nike good ihe 
—_ and we'will Procure | you Jolbes 47 VE: | 5 

Basten 49332! +47 2 „ Many | 


oa 40 ANAL 18 17 ORY. 
K Ws prevented, had been I Wy 


had been ill treated for doing it. To carry theſe. things af 


anſwer that cbuld be given from thence; heard the merchany 
by way of reply to this, digeſted the whole into a ſecond ry 
port, and, together with an addreſs ſuitable ta a matter of ſack 


therefore Þ have placed it ät the bottom of the page. Her 


„ We having thus pet formed, what we tobe . 6 6 be — 


s coming from molt dutiful ſubjekts, who. ſincerely. wiſh they may never 


6 | | 


60 — which theſe misfortunes and 


not only been neglected by them; but thoſe who offered dem 


as poſſible they eauſed an exact report to be drawn of thei 
proceedinge z ſent it to the admiralty- oſſire; received the be. 


mighty conſequence, laid it before her majeſty on the firſt of 
March 1707, and expreſſed themſelves thereupon, in terms i 
would be extremely injurious ta deprive the reader of the pley 
ſure of reading, conſidering the ſtrict connection it has with the 
ſubject of this work, the true ſpirit of patriotiſm that appear 
therein, and the excellemt example afforded thereby; ind 


- © chen Gits heve only their lorathips conclußon, after ſetting Forth the 
grievances complained of by the WOO the anſwer * the een 
che merchants replication, 3 15 


* . 
1 I 1 
41441 , . 4% 


«© May it Alle your m- jeſty, 


725 obliged ta, cannot doubt but it will be ꝑraciouſſy accepted by your majeſty, 


_ © have vetafion hereafter to make addrefſes to your majeſty, but to congratu- « x 
+© late your ſucceſſes, or to Tg mem ne ihe? Ne 6 4 
** of your reign. | 4. 
-" ol beſeech your. majeſty _ "watt, 1 none 01 i PRO RR 11 . 

46 eed us in true reſpect to his royal highneſs the lord high-admiral, His great x 
ol perſonal virtues require it, and his near relation to your majeſty makes it 10 

our duty. And as we do not mean that any thing in this addreſs ſhould is 16 
<« the leaſt reflect upon him; ſo we are very well aſſured, his royal highneſs 1 
« will never ſuffer other perſons to protect themſelves under, his name, from a 4 

te juſt purſuit of ſoch faults or neglects, as eee tend to the ruin of YN 
trade, and the deſtruction of Britain, EE 4 
06 There cannot be a plainer proof, that ſome 8 . 15 the lord 5 

£6 high-admiral, haye made the worſt uſe imaginable of the truſt he honours | 4 
e them with, than | in their preſuming, tg, ky, fork, an anſaec before ht houſe in 
as of lords i in his name. „ : 7 | b; 
1 or (not to take notice of 3 wany 1 which in he. 3 report have Ka 
«© been already laid before your majeſiy), throughout. the whole, paper, there m 
1 35 not the lea hopes given, that for the future any better eare ſhall be taken q 


40 of 


r m ANNA, . 


felt tecei this addreſs very graciouſſy, ——— | 
y all the regard thereto, that the nature of the thing, and 
A: reſpe®t due to the rr yi the 1 council of her 
b deſerved. ee ee i 955 a N 
be houſe of commons 10 8 went into 2 t commũ ces „ 
"the affairs of the navy, of which, Sir Richard Onflow ws 

dairman z they heard with great attention all the merchants 
ud to'fay; and carefully examined all the evidence they could 
produce 3 and though there were ſome people who, endeavour- ; 
al to ſtop the mouths. of the merchants, when they ran ot 
into invidious characters of thoſe ofſicers by whom they thoughe = 
| themſelves wronged, yet the majority of the houſe were . 
clined to hear their ſentiments, and encouraged. them to go on. 
Both lords and commons concurred in carrying to the throne; 
ſuck complaints as appeared to be well founded; and witke this 
new their lordſhips, on the th. of February, addreſſed the 
7 to lay an _ Ker 15 and on n urn ob e ſame 
ode e „ 


— 


—— 


. . „ <> , oo» c-oES T9 
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u of the trade; on the contrary, the whole turn of the 2 3 be bel 
* tended, for expoſing the complaints of the merchants,” rather than pitying 
1 cheir loſſes- We are ſure," nothing can be more remote from ihe goodneſs 
« and compaſſion of the lord high-admiral's ag pon ene, tender pee _ | 
1 Ts has YE ſhewn for your majeſty's 0 rag | | 


7 May it pleaſe your majeſty, Adr this N. bad; ron 
by 8 hw moſt nndoubted maxim, dice ah honour; Dy 8 wealth of 
05 * this kingdom, does depend upon the protection and encouragetnent of trade, 
* „ and the improving, und right mansping its navil ſtrength. Other nations, 
«who were formerly great and powerful nt fes, Eove, by negligente and miſ- 
1 " management,” loſt their trade, and have ſeen their maritime power intircly 
at 1 ruined; Therefore, we do in the moſt earneſt manner beſrech your ma- 
i G 5eſly; chat the ſea: affairs may always he your firſt, and moſt peculiar care, 
in „We bumbly hope, that it ſhall be your majeſty's chief and oonſtaat inſtruc- 
ls * tion, to all who [ſhall haye the honour to be employed in your councils, 
. „ in che admiäihretion of affairs, that they be continbally intent and 


* watchful in what concerns the trade and fleet; and that every one of them 
* may be made to know, it is his partjcular charge to take care that the ſeamen 
* be encouraged, the trade protected, diſcipline reſtored, and ne 1 aud 2 
* yigonr put into the whole adminiſtration of the navy.“ | 
The houſe of lords, in their addreſs, inform her majeſty, 15 a' complaint 
bad been lodged before them, by Mr. Thomas Wood, in behalf of himſeſf 
| and divers other Jamaica metcharits, againſt &aptain” William Ker, late com- 
binder of 2 fquadron of her mijeſty's ſhips at that iſland, for refuſiug to grave 
Ne for their ſhips to the Spaniſh coaſt of America'; z and in a that 
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: Ker then ſaid, he feared, be, ould... not ſpare a man of war; but the next day 


oops, bound fer the ſaid Spaniſh coaſts, he promiſed to pive the Experiment 


pounds was made payable: by note to one Mr. Herbert, for the uſe of Mr. 


4 That the ſaid complaint of the ſoid Mr. Wood, againſt the ſaid captain Ker, 
„ as well in relation to the Neptune and Martha galley, as alſo in relation 


againſt commodore Ker:; to which they added a fourth, „z. That an hum 


a the bbuſe of. commons preſented; an adreſs 1 ih Nine 
nature, cagainſ e, de Hier 2 n. 3547 hi Ane 


714 29 1130 TEC 33 oy Py 311622 A 2 20 : + +, vs Fat an 941 FAY: ra #4. Fa 


jen? en was at in ond . wo) his * ap alan Captai 


ſent Mr. Tudor Trevor, captain 'of the Windſor, to acquaint Mr. Wood, that 
captain Ker faid, be theüght Mr; Wood could not have offered Teſs than tuo 
thouſand; or at leaſt fifteen hunared pounds. Whereupon Mr. Wood declared, 
the ſum was ſo great, chat the trade could not bear it, and fo. the ſloop and gi 
ley proeeeded on the voyage without convoy z and in their return the ſlay, 
loaded with great wealth, being purſued by French privateers, and having nb 
convoy, aud crowding two much fail to get from the enemy, was unhappily | 
overſet and loſt. The ſaid Mr. Thomas Wood alſo made another complaint, 
that upon a further application to the ſeid Mr. Ker, for a convoy for three 


man of war, commandet by captain Bowler, as a convoy; for which the 
ſaid: Mr. Wood agreed to give eight hundred pounds, four hundred pounds, 
part whereof, was paid the ſaid Bowler, and the other four hundred 


Ker, which note was ſent in a letter to Mr. Ker, and by him put into Mr. Her. 
bert's hands, And, beſides that, as a farther. encouragement for allowing the 
ſaid convoy, Mr. Ker bad an adventure of fifteen hundred pounds i in the ſaid 
floops, without advancing any. money. 'To this complaint, Mr. Ker put in his 
anſwer, and both parties were, Fully heard by themſelves, and their witneſſes; 
and upon the whole matter; the -houſe came to this following reſolution: 


«« to the other three loops, that, went under. the convoy. of the Experiment 
«© man of war, hath been. fully made "Ro and e to the ſatisfaction of 
« this houſe.” _ 3 
The queen gave * a ce anſwer 4 to this addreſs, but tid not ao ph 
tively that ſhe, would comply.with i. 

On the 26th; of February, upon the 1 of Sir Richard Onſlow, - 
the committee of the whole, houſe, the commons came to three reſolutions 


ble addre{s. be preſented, to ber ,majeſty, lying before her the ſaid reſolu· 
+ tions, and humbly dcfring, that her majeſty will be pleaſed not to employ 
6 the ſaid captain Ker in. ber m majalty's ſexyice for the future.” This addreſz 
having been preſented: to the queen, ten FAWN Meer, her, Aar derbied, that 
dae would, comply with it. im 6 Des Dian? 3d) of cit | Tete 


21 * 


* vs AE. „ 
\ a4 warm proceedings had a proper effect; ö they convinretb 
uch an fit at the admiralty- board; that; i Was dangerous te 


teat Britiſh. merchants with contempt as, on .theotheribind} 
+ taught the officers to know, that having friends at the board 


er being tried, where no evidence could reach thém, would 


not alrays ſecure them from puniſnment . On the com- 
plaint of the merchants; however, againſt Sir Thomas Hardy, ; 
thdugh;profecuted with great heat, both houſes concurred. to 
indicate him, which was ſufficient to encourage the officers 
af the navy to do their duty; ſince, where they could prove 
they bad done this, it was moſt clear they ran no hazard; | 
but, if purſued: by mou” were ers! to dome n reputa - 
tion I. e L munen 174 27 li K "Qik R 
As the ſeaſos Sol Aer now FTA his lord thighs 
ng lags Ong e ee Sir John Leake was de- 
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-x toes. a fair 3 di: a this time, of the loſs of ſhips at 
ſa, ſince the beginning of this war, it was found, that the loſs the French had 
ſuſtained in their ſhipping, far excecded that, of. Great Britain, ſince we had on 
thirty men of war taken, or deſtroyed, and one thouſand one hundred forty. 
hx wetchant ſhips taken, of Which three hundred were re-taken. Whereas] 'we 
had ur taken or cars . of Wels _— of war, and taken, or barot | 


4 $2 


report of the houſe of peers, * were one 1 ſeventy-five. of the ene. 
mics priyateers taken, as alſo the re captures by her mejeſty's ſhips of war, from 
the qth, of May, 1703, fo che iſt 'of Decemper, 10%, were one hundred 
twenty-eight; which $377 Bar by appraiſement, to aboye the ſum of 82,9751, 
and the re-captures by privateets, within that time, to 38, 054. WR which fums 
amount to 121 o ol. excluſive of cuſtoms. 


Upon à complaint to the "houſe © of lords, of a Hier of a Canary ſhip, 
that Sir Thomas Hardy had refuſed to convoy him from Plymouth, their lord: 
ſhips ordered Sir Thomas to attend the houſe, who directed him io attend t 
committee, The latter took occaſion to examine, likewiſe, the papers relating | 
to his trial; and after they had read them, the next day Sir Thomas Hardy, 
vith two merchants,” and the maſter of the Canary ſhip, were called in Wel | 
their lrdſhips; Sir Thoma having ſhewed His orders, to warrant his refuſa 
of convoy, he was ordered to withdraw; and Gra? after captein philips, depu- 
ty uſher of the black rod, came out to Sir Thomas, and told bim, that theie | 
lordſkips found, he had fully juſtified him ſelf.” and done his duty i in every re 
ſpeck; and therefore, that ke was * from any f urther at :cndance upon 


| that committee, 


* q 


5 | _ clared 


' 
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devedradroiral'sf the white, and admiral and commander in cliſ 
of ber-majeſty's fleet; Sir George Byng, admiral of the bluez 
Sir Johm Jennings; vice admiral of the red; Sir John Norte, 
vice · ad miral of the white; the lord Durſley, vice - admiral gf che 
blue; Sir Edward Whitaker, rear · ad mirab of the red; and Jchn 
Baker, Eſq; renr- admiral of che white . Some alterations mere 
| likewiſe made lin his royal highneſs's counct 9; 5*:: d 25 

An act paſſed for regulating iconvoys, and cruizers; Und] b 

. farther term of fourteen years and a half was granted to the 


Eaſt India Company, in conſideration of their advancing WW defig 
1,200;000. for the public ſervice, there being granted in the allie: 

Whole, for the: year. 105, n leſs than 3,933,658) l. a7 s. 4d T 

a ſupply unheard. of in former times, and for a great part-of twel 
which we ſtand indebted. to chis day. Of this, upwards of Wl ate. 
2,300,0001. were intended for the ſervice of the fleet, and Will ede 
great things were expected, eſpecially ſince all parts of the cou 

Hand feemed heartily united in one intereſt 3 and the carrying Wl cat 

on the war, humbling France, and exalting che houſe of Au- cert 

Atria, were every where conſidered as the great objects of our che 

care b; * bejag early ech. 0 the wallace. of the ms his 


tion. 10 10 b (0472843; 349, Pf to 
But, Wefdre our Prosec were awo adjuſted; 90 ce 
French actually played off one of theirs 3 which put us into an 
great confuſion, and had like to have had much worſe: conſe ha 
quences. This was, the attempt upon Scotland, in favour of thi 
the chevalier de St. George; which was the Nomme de Guerr: tal 


they were pleaſed to give the perlan, Mhom, the weep en i al. kit 


rel 
3 London Gazette, No. 440 4405. Tho comple dne o bare, fo no, in 
Page 5: bl 


OY Henry Saint Jobs, Eſq; e lord vileonat Balingbroke, having # 
ſigned the office of ſecretary of war, Robert Walpale, Eſq; afterwards. earl of 
| Orford, and then one of the prince? s council, ſucceeded him; and in the month 
of April following, the carl of Weemys, a nobleman of Scotland, and Sir John 
Leske, were added to his royal bighneſs's council, in order to oblige bath 
\ nations. Pointer 2 ebe hifforian, vol. ü. P- ot. imines, vol. ü. 
p. 400. Re 
b Burnet's hiſtory of his own. times, vol. 1 e s hiſtory of the 


| Stuarts, vol. ii, p. 396. Boyer $ i of queen Ann: p. 16. Sake 1 de- 
bates, vol. ili, 


ter 


er 


ter Knguiſhed by t the name of the Pata 5. © The defign 


is laid to have been carried on with great ſecrecy; but this muſt 
he underſtood only of the French court; for it was ſufficiently _ 


known, and talked of in Scotland, long before it was under- 
ken v. I do not think, that ſo idle an expedition demands, in 
4 work of this nature, a very critical explanation, and there- 


fore, I ſhall content myſelf with ſaying, that it ought to be 
reckoned amongſt the number of thoſe affronts, of which the 
French have never been ſparing to this nation, and was chiefly 
deligned to ſhew how much, in ſpite of all the power of the 
allies, Lewis XIV. was able to alarm and diſtract us. 
The troops, intended for this attempt, were about eleven or 
twelve battalions, under the command of the marquis de Gace, 


atterwards ſtyled the marſhal de Matignon: | The fleet conſiſt- 


ed of but eight men of war, which was commanded by the 
count de Forbin, who. is ſaid to have diſliked the deſign, be= 
cauſe, very probably, he knew the bottom of it; for it is very 
certain, the French never intended to land, and refuſed the 
chevalier to ſet him on ſhore, though he would have gone with 
bis own ſervants. The true ſcheme of the French king was, 
to creare a diverſion, and,. if poſſible, raiſe a rebellion in 
Scotland, that, by means of trials and executions, the queen 
and her miniſtry might be ſufficiently embarraſſed at home, and 
have the leſs leiſure to proſecute their views abroad; and, from 
theſe motives, he ordered his miniſters in all e courts to 
talk in very magnificent terms, of the ſuccours he gave to the 
ling of England, as he thought fit to call him, that, on the 
rebound, they might make the louder noiſe in Britain, and 
induce us to believe our danger the greater, and more inevita- 
ble*, | EY f 

In this reſpect, the French politics had their effect; for, on 
* Cadogan's ſending over an expreſs, diſcloſing the whole 


© Yee the Sucker ia the London Gazette, No. 4416, as allo the deen“ 3 
ſpecch to both houſes, Maich eleventh, 170758, in the Gazette, No. 4418. 
4 Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii, p. 499. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the 
Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 402. Boyer s life of queen Anne, . © Quincy hiſtoire 
militaire de Louis XIV. tom. v. p. 478. Lamberti, tome v. p. 17. Memoires 
de Forbin, which appears from this part of them to be {Puripes. 


Vol. III. » | = A a : | deſign, 


N NAVAL: eee 
deſign, the queen, by Mr. ſecretary Boyle, acquainted the 
houſe of commons therewith, on the fourth of March, aud 
received a very loyal addrefs from them, as well as och the 
lords T; but the apprehenſions expreſſed here, and in Holland, 
Had fack an effect upon the monied intereſt, that it occaſioned 
a prodigious run upon the bank, and diſturbed our foreign re. 
mittances ſo much, that all thinking people were at this time 
convinced of the great rifk a nation runs, that engages in a fo. 
_ reign war, while heavily loaded with debts at home. Our 
public ſecurities fell ſurprizingly, and things would have fallen 
into downright confufion, if the fright had not been quickly 
over. | 5 

This was owing to the care of the ne who, with 
remarkable diligence, fitted out a fleet of twenty- four men ol 
wars, with which Sir George Byng and lord Durſley failed 
for the French coaſt, on the 25th of February, without dimi. 
niſhing the convoy of the Liſbon fleet; which, when we had 
time to conſider it, appeared prodigious, and ſufficiently con- 
vinced the French, that a real invaſion was not at all their bu- 
fineſs b. On Sir George Byng's anchoring before Gravelin, 
the French officers laid aſide their embarkation; but, upon ex- 
preſs orders from court, were obliged to reſume it, and on the 
fixth of March actually ſailed out of Dunkirk ; but being ta- 


f The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1708, p. 124. Boyer's life of queen 


Anne, p. 324. a gBurnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 500, 
Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 326. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xliv. 
P. 333 | | ena es 


n The run npon the hank ſo much alarmed the exchequer, that all ways and 
means poſſi le were concerted, to put an immediate ſtop to it; in order to which, 
the lord high-treaſure not only allowed fix, inſtead of three per cent. for ll 
the money eirculating by their bills, but alſ> ſupplied them with large ſums of 
money out of his private fortune, as the dukes cf Marlborough, Newcaſile, S0. 
merſet, and other noblemen alfo did; which, with the calling in of 20 per ceut. 


upon their capital, brought all things right again ſooner than it cou'd have beeu 


expected, On the 2oth of March the houſe of c>mmons came to a reſolution, 
that whoever deſignedly endeavoured to deſtroy, or leſſen the public credit, eſpe- 
cially at a time when the kingdom was threatened with an invaſion, was gil iy 
of a high crime and eee, and was an enemy to ber 9 and her 
; kingdoms. 


ken 
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ken ſhort by contrary winds, came to an anchor till the eighth, i 
and then continued their voyage for Scotland i. 

Sir George Byng purſued them with a flect of forty ſhips | 
of the line, beſides frigates and fire-ſhips. He afterwards de- 


 tached rear-admiral Baker, with a ſmall ſquadron, to convoy 


the troops that were ſent from Oſtend, and proſecuted his ex- 
pedition with the reſt *, On the 13th of March, the French 
vere diſcovered in the Frith of Edinburgh, where they made 
ſignals, but to no purpoſe, and then ſteered a N. E. courſe, as 

if they intended to have gone to St. Andrews. Sir George 
Byng followed them, and took the Saliſbury, an Engliſh prize, 
then in their ſervice, with ſeveral perſons of quality on board; 


| finding it was altogether impoſſible to come up with the enemy, 


be returned with the fleet to Leith, where he continued till he 
received advice of count Forbin's getting back to Dunkirk, and 
then proceeded to the Downs, purſuant to the orders he re- 
ceived from the miniſtry, from whence he ſoon came to Lon- 
don, where he was moſt graciouſly received by the queen his 
ſovereign, and by his royal highneſs prince erg of Den- 
mark l. 

One would have imagined, that this apparent ſucceſs muſt 
have ſatisfied every body; and that, after defeating fo extraor- 


| dinary a ſcheme, as at that time this was allowed to be, and 


reſtoring public credit, as it were, in an inſtant, there ſhould 
have been an univerſal tribute of applauſe paid to the admiral, 
by all degrees of people. Yet, this was ſo far from falling 

out, that Sir George Byng had ſcarce ſet his foot in London, : 


before it was whiſpered, that the en would inquirg 


Oldmixon $ hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. i ii, The complete hiſtory of Europe. 
for 1108, p. 130. See the marſhal Matignon's letter to monſicur Chamillard, the 
ſecretary of tate, dated Dunkirk, April 7th, in Lamberti, tome v. p. 24. 
* Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 500, See the London e 
No. 4418, | | 

| The Saliſbury prize was a very conſiderable thing, if we 1 the num- 
her of perſons laken on board. For, beſides lord Griffin, lord Clermont, 
Charles Middleton, and Francis Wauchope, Eſqrs. who had all followed the 
fortunes of king James; there were likewiſe ſeveral land and fea >fficers i in the 
French ſervice, of very grest diſtinction, five companies of the regiment of 


2 2 and all the ſhip's companys conſiſling of 300 men, London Gazette, 
4420, 


Aa 2 ee ee 
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Into his conduct; which took riſe from a very fooliſh ; 

ſuaſion, that having once had ſight of the enemy's fleet, ho + 

might, if he pleaſed, oy taken 1 8 as well as the da 
liſbury w. 

The truth of the matter was, that the French u ink 
the Jacobites i in Scotland, with a propoſal about beſieging the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, Sir George Byng was particularly inftryg, 
ed to uſe all means for preventing that, by hindering the 
French from landing i in the neighbourhood, This he effeQu. 
ally did, and, by doing it, anſwered the principal end for which 
he was ſent. But the ſame malicious people, who firſt prope. 
gated this ſtory, invented alſo another, viz. that Sir George 

was hindered from taking the French fleet, by his ſhips being 
foul; which actually produced an inquiry in the houſe of 


commons, and an addreſs ta the queen, to direct, that an a0. 1 
count might be laid before them of the number of ſhips that put 
went on the expedition with Sir George Byng, and when the rep: 
ſame were cleaned®. That done, they reſolved the thanks of of 
the houſe ſhould be given to the prince, as lord high-admiral, Wl w 
for his great care in ſo expeditiouſly ſetting forth ſo great a Ma 
number of ſhips, whereby the fleet under Sir George Byng was the 
= enabled, ſo bappily, t to prevent the intended invaſion, the 
T his was a very wiſe and well-concerted meaſure, ſince it the 
fully ſatisfied the world of the falſehood of thoſe reports, and be 
at the ſame time gave great ſatisfaction to the queen, and her i 
vel 


royal conſort, the prince of Denmark, who had both teſtified 
an unuſual concern in relation to the report of the houſe of 
lords, which they conceived affected his royal highnefs's cha- fle 


racter, as lord high-admiral; and therefore, to give this mel- as 
| ſage of thanks a better grace, and make it more acceptable, the 

urmoſt care was taken in the choice of thoſe who were appoint- WW . 

ed to carry it o. 1 

2 * | 

Thus Si 

m Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Seuarts, vol. i. p. 40). Boyer's I fe of queen th 

Anne, p. 331. The complete hiſt. of Europe, for 1788. p. 174. ne 

6, Chandler s debates, vol. iii. p. 95. vt 

. The names of the perſans appointed to carry his royal highne's the mel p 


ſage, were, Sir Richard Onſlow, Mr. ſecretary Boyle, Mr. Compton, Mr, Sco- 


bel, colonel Bizrly, lord William Paul, the cal of Hertford. Mr, Heyſham, 
| admiral 
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Thus ended this affair of the invaſion, which made ſo much 
iſe at that time, and which has been handed down in ſo ma- 
ny different lights to poſterity. An affair, indeed, which ſpeaks 
70 true policy of France, and ſhews how artfully ſhe can ſerve 
her own ends, and with how great readineſs ſhe betrays, ' and 
gives up to deſtruction, ſuch as are ſimple enough to truſt her. 
But, through the wiſdom of the Britiſh miniſtry, joined to the 
cunning of ſome of the nobility of Scotland, who were taken 
into cuſtody upon this occaſion, and who, it is generally thought, 
gave ſuch lights as enabled the government to take theſe ef- 
Ns ſectual methods; the latter part of the French ſcheme proved 5 
ge abortive as the firſt; all the priſoners being ſoon after ſet at 
ng liberty, and every thing being one to a and quiet the av 
of WY ple of that country b. 
IC The great point the miniſtry had i in view v this year, was, to 
1 put the affairs of his Catholic majeſty into better order, and to 
he repair, as far as it was poſſible, the many unlucky conſequences 
of of the fatal battle of Almanza. Sir John Leake, who com- 
a, manded the grand fleet, was ſo early at ſea, that on the 27th of : 
2 March he arrived at Liſbon ; having, in his way thither, ſeen . 
oy the merchant ſhips bound to Virginia, and the Canaries, with 


their reſpective convoys, well into the ſea, and taken care for 


it the ſecurity of others deſigned to the ports of Portugal a. Here 
nd he found the ſhips that had been left with captain Hickes, which 


her were fourteen of the third rate, beſides ſmall frigates, and bomb- 
ed veſſels; and at a council of war it was reſolved, that, as ſoon 
of as the tranſports were ready to receive the horſe on board, the 
ba fleet ſhould proceed to Vado, and that ſuch of the ſhips of war 
of. 3s could not be got ready by that time, ſhould follow to Barce- 


zdmital Churchill, Mr. Bromley, Sir Godfrey Copley, Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
dir Thomas Lyttleton, Sir David Dalrymple, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. Morriſon, 
Mr. Brewer, Sir ſohn Swinton, Sir John Erſkine, Mr. Halden, Mr, Cockburne, 
Sir John Holland, and Mr. Wortley. 
o is evident from the French writers, that they are as much divided in 
their ſentiments, and conſequently as much in the dark as we. Marſhal Matig- 
non's letter ſnews plainly, it was, on the fide of France, a mere temporary di- 
verſion, Thoſe who were ſuſpected to have invited it were inſincere, and the 
perſons embarked, were the dupes of friends and foes. 

1 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 749. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. 
ll p. 504. London . No. 4414, alſo No. 4424. 


ical 
lona, 
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lona, where there would be orders left how they ſhould farther 
proceed. But, as for the Dutch ſhips, they were all ſeparnte, 
in bad weather, between England and Liſbon. It was alſo d 
termined, at the deſire of the king of Portugal, to appoint the 
Warſpight, Rupert, and Triton, to cruize off the Tercer, 


or Azores iſlands, for the ſecurity of his majeſty's fleet expel, | 


ed from Brazil; nor was there any care omitted to guard the 
Streights mouth, leſt otherwiſe our trade ſhould ſuffer by the 
enemy's cruizers or privateers . The procuring tranſport ſhip, 
and putting them in a condition for receiving the horſe, took up 
a conſiderable time; but, on the 23d of April, the admiral wx 
ready to ſail with as many as could carry fifteen hundred, with 
one ſecond rate, twelve third rates, two fourths, a fire-ſhip, 
bomb-veſlels, c. together with twelve ſhips of the line of ba. 
tle of the ſtates-general; and, upon advice from colonel Elliot, 
governor of Gibraltar, and from other hands, that ſome French 
ſhips of war were ſeen cruizing off the Streights mouth; one 


third, and one fourth rate, and another of the Dutch ſhips d 


war, were appointed to ſtrengthen thoſe before ordered to ply 
up and down in that ſtation*. . 5 e ack oa 
The admiral ſailed from the river of Liſbon, on the 28th of 


April, and, in his paſſage up the Streights, he, on the 11th of 


May, being about twelve leagues from Alicant, had ſight of {e- 
veral veſſels, which he took for filhing-boats. But he had x 
better account of them the next day, for having detached be- 
fore ſome light frigates from Barcelona, to give notice of the 
approach of his fleet, one of them had the good luck to take a 


r Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 349. Oldmixon, vol. ii. p. 413. The com- 
plete hiſtory of Europe, for 1708, p. 187, 188. London Gazette, No. 4428. 

There was an abſolute neceſſity of ſending ſo ſtrong a fleet to the relief of 
the king of Spain, for without it he muſt have been obliged to quit that King: 
dem. The enemy had no leſs than three armies in the field, under the con: 
mand of the duke of Orleans, the duke of Noailles, and the marquis de By; 
while king Charles was in a manner ſhut up in his city of Barcelona, and had vo 
hopes of his being delivered, but by our fleets tranſporting the German troops, 
that lay ready for his ſervice in Italy. Yet, very ſoon after the arrival of Sir 
John Leake in theſe ſeas, his affairs began to change their aſpect, and he hed 2 
conſiderable army in the field, under the command of that conſummate officer 
count Staremberg, Burchet, Burnet, Oldmixon, annals of queen Anne. Com- 
plete hiſtory of Europe, for 1708, | 


French 


or Queen ANNE. 19 
rrench frigate of twenty-four guns, and thereby obtained an ac- 
count of the convoy that was expected. Upon this, the cap- 
ins of our frigates made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for intercep- 
ting them *- The next day, the French convoy appeared in 
bgbt, conſiſting of three men of war, one of forty- four, ano- 
ther of forty, and the third of thirty-two guns, with ninety 
ptrees and fartanes laden with wheat, barley, and oil, for the 
ve of the duke of Orleans's army, and bound for Peniſcola, near | 
the mouth of the Ebro. The Britiſh frigates bore down imme- 
diately upon the enemy's men of war, and theſe abandoning 2 
their barks, and endeavouring to make their eſcape, came in 
new of the confederate fleet, which, ſeeing ſeven men of war, 
Þ concluded they were enemies, and thereupon the admiral made 
* a ſignal to give them chace. But as the great ſhips could not 
+ follow them near the coaſt, the French made their eſcape in the 
« nicht, The vice-admiral of the white, who failed on the left 
de i with his diviſion, perceiving the barks near the coaſt, ſent his 
1 long-boats and ſmall ſhips, and took ſeveral of them u. The 
ent morning they ſaw ſome of them diſperſed, which were 
HB likewiſe ſecured by the long · boats: and ſome barks of Catalo- 
of ms, coming out of their harbours at the ſame time, to have a 
a ſhare in the booty; ſixty-nine of them were taken, and the reſt 
y diſperſed 9,» e ELD _ 
; On the 15th of May, the admiral arrived at Barcelona, where 


6 he was joined by ſeveral of our ſhips, and complimented by the 
t Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 750, London Gazette, No. 4435. Mercure 
biſtorique et politique PAnnee, 1708, tom. xliv. p. 670, 673. | 6 
_ u Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 750. Tue complete hiſtory of Europe, for 
1108, p. 188. London Gazette, No 4447, as alſo No. 4453. Authors differ 
f 45 10 the number taken, as do the Gazettes likewiſ. Cond” op | 
2 ® This might have proved an affair very conſiderable in its conſequences, if 
5 the duke of Orleans, who commanded the army of king Philip, had not been 
f one of the firſt generals of the age; but he foreſceing that this accident mięht 
5 happen, had provided agaiuſt it, by ordering a great quantity cf oats and beans, 
; which had been laid up for the uſe of the cavalry, to be empleyed in making 
* | bread, till his army could be better ſupplied. This capture, however, proved 
of the utmoſt ſervice to king Charles, as it enabled his army, aftcr it was once 
1 formed, to take the field ſome weeks ſooner than it could otherwiſe have done; 
. nd the readinefs with which the admiral cauſed the cargoes of his prizes to be 
fent to the king's magazines, ſufficiently proves the pubijc ſpirit of Sir John 
. Leake, and the great concern he had for this ſervice, oats 


king 
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king of Spain, on his late ſucceſs; his Catholic majeſty took this 
opportunity of deſiring a ſquadron might be left under bis a; 
rection at Barcelona, while the fleet croſſed to Italy, to brig 
over the reinforcements he expected, and the queen of Spain 


who, it was thought, was by this time arrived at Genoa, He 


ſignified alſo his deſire, that the proviſions lately taken might 
be laid up in his magazines, which were but indifferently furs 


niſhed; that care might be taken for reducing Sardinia as ſoy | 


as poſſible, and that, whenever the ſervice would permit, ſuch 
diſpoſitions might be made, as would contribute to the conqueſt 
of Sicily, which kingdom he judged might be recovered by the 
forces that were then under count Daun, and the care of the 
then viceroy of Naples. | 


* 


As to the proviſions, the admiral ordered they ſhould be dif: | 


poſed of, as the king required; but with reſpect to his other 
demands, the admiral thought it neceſſary to call a council of 
war, to determine which ſhould be executed, ſince it appeared 


abſolutely impracticable to undertake them all. At this council | 


were preſent, beſides. himſelf, Sir John Norris, Sir Edward 
Whitaker, Sir Thomas Hardy, and two of the Engliſh captains; 
as alſo baron Waſſenaer, and two of the Dutch x. It was there, 
after mature deliberation, determined to leave with the king 
two third rates, one fourth, and one fifth rate of ours, and two 
ſhips of the ſtates-general, and with the reſt of the fleet, to 
proceed forthwith to the port of Vado, in order to the tranſ. 
' Porting the horſe and foot from thence to Barcelona, as alſo her 
majeſty the queen of Spain, if ſhe ſhould be ready when the 
fleet arrived ). . 


x Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 751. Bornet's hiſtoty of his own times, vol, i. 
p. 504. Mercure hiſtorique er politique, tom. xlv. p. 9. 

The great reaſon that his Catholic majeſty was ſo deſirous cf having a {qua 
dron to cruize on the coaft of Catalonia, was the apprehenſions he was then un. 
der, that the French would attempt to ſend a new convoy of proviſions from 
Provence, and Languedoc, into Spain. Beſides, during the abſence of the fect, 
his affairs were in ſuch a diſtreſſed condition, that it was abſolutely neecſ. 
ſary he ſhould have always a naval force in the neightonrhood of Barcelona, 
to ſecure his perſon, in cafe of any unforeſeen accident ; and theſe were the 
reaſons that determined the admiral, and the council of war, to comply wilt 
his mejeſty's requeſt, to the utmoſt of their pewer. 5 | 


'The 


4 
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nen ſalled in purſuance of this reſolution, and on the 


in at Milan, where he arrived the 18th of June, and was re- 


ceived with all poſſible marks of reſpect and eſteem 3, Upon 
us preſſing inſtances, her majeſty conſented to ſet out imme- 


dixtely for Genoa, where ſhe arrived on the firſt of July, em- 
barked on the von and arrived happily" at Matato on the 
ers oi oo? © 


hell, to Barcelona; the admiral thought | next of the reduQion 
of Sardinia, which be performed almpſt as ſoon as he arrived. 


He appeared before Cagliari on the firſt of Auguſt, and having 
ſummoned it, the marquis of Jamaica, who commanded there 


for king Philip, declared his reſolution of holding out to the 


nt extremity. - Upon this, the admiral ordered the place to be 55 
bombarded all that night, and the next morning major-general 


Wills landed about 1806 men, and made the neceffary diſpo- 
ſions for artacking the city ; but the Spaniſh governor, believ- 
ing himſelf now at the laſt extremity, ſaved them any further 


trouble by coming to a ſpeedy capitulation®. The reduction of 


this iſland, was of equal advantage to the common cauſe, and 


16 that of king Charles; for it gave great ſecurity to our navi- 
gation, and enabled his Catholic majeſty to ſupply himſelf from 
thence, as often as he had ocoalons with corn md other pro- 


viſions e. 
The 
: Oldmixon” $ biber, of the Stuart, vol. il. p. 474. The 1 hiſtory of 


Locope, for 1108, p. 247: London Gazette, No. 4453» 4457, 4460. 
i As it was certainly known, that king Philip's conſort contributed not a lit- 


tle 0 fix the Spaniards firmly to the king her buſband's intereſt ; it was reſolved 
the year before, to fix upon a wife for king Charles, and accordingly, the princeſs 


Eliſabeth Chriſtiana of Wolferbuttle was choſen, She lived many years after 


der bulband, and was mother to the empreſs queen of Hungary. Before her 


marriage, her imper' al majeſty was a Proteſtant, nor did ſhe change her religion, 


till he had adviſed with the Lutheran clergy, who declared, that (be might bope 
bor ben! in the church of Rome. 


d Burchet”s 5 naval hiſtory, p. 752. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. 


p 514, London Gazette, N®, 4479. Mercure biſtorique et politique, tom. xlv. 


p. 325, 422, 43s. 


© This iſland lies to the UDP of 8 from which it is divided * a ſmall | 


ad ſhall»w arm of the ſea, It has on the caſt, the ſea of Sicily; on the weſt, 
Vor. Ut, e che 


100 of May ſafely anchored before Vado; but finding nothing 
in readineſs, he ſent Sir Thomas Hardy to wait on the queen f 


After kiviog dohdiuBied the queen, with all imaginable re- 
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The admiral had ſcarce completed the conqueſt of this iſland, 
before his aſſiſtance was required for the reducing another; and 


therefore ſailing from Cagliari the 18th of Auguſt, he arrive | 


before Port Mahon on the 25th yz but not finding lieutenanz. 


general Stanhope, (afterwards earl Stanhope, and ſecretary o& 4 
ſtate), he ſent two ſhips of the third rate to Majorca, to haſten | 


the embarkation of thoſe which were to be furniſlied from that 


ifland, Theſe returned the 1ſt of September with ſome ſetters, | 


laden with military ſtores for the army ; nor was it more than 
two days, before the Milford, and three Dutch ſhips of wr, 
arrived with the lieutenant-general, being followed by five third 
rates, convoy to fifteen tranſports, that had on board them the 
land forces; whereupon a council of war was held of the ſe 
officers, and it was reſolved, that the ſhips which were to re. 


turn to Great Britain, ſhould leave behind them, to aſſiſt in the 


attempt, all the marines, above the middle complement of each 
of them, and that the ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch, defign- 
ed to be continued abroad with Sir Edward Whitaker, ſhould 
remain at Port Mahon, to aſſiſt with their marines and ſeamen 
in the reduction of that place, fo long as the lieutenant- general 


ſhould defire it; due regard being had to the ſeaſon of the year, | 


the time their proviſions might laſt, and the tranſporting from 
Naples to Barcelona, four thouſand of the emperor's troops for 
the ſervice of his Catholic majeſty. It was alfo reſolved, that 
the Engliſh ſhips ſhould ſpare the forces as much bread as they 
could, and both they and the Dutch all their cannon-ſhot, ex- 
cept what might be neceſſary for their own defence; and that, 
when every thing ſhould be landed, which was neceſſary for the 
fiege, the admiral ſhould proceed to England, with one ſecond 


rate, and ſix thirds of ours, and eight Dutch ſhips of the line; but 


ſome time after this, he ſent home two Englith and two Dutch 
ſhips of war, with the empty tranſports of both nations, in or- 


the Mediterranean; on the ſouth, the coaſt of Afric, from which it is not di- 
ſtant above fifty leagnes. It is divided into two parts by the rivers Credo and 
Lirſo, and is extremely fruitful in corn, oil, honey, and all the necefſaries of 
life. As ſoon as the Engliſh fleet appeared, the clergy declared unanimouſſy ſot 
king Charles; and the admiral had the ſatis faction of ſeeing the new viceroy he 
carried over, eftabliſhed in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his government in the ſpacs 
of a week, and without the loſs of ſo much as a'man. The reader will fi..d the 
capi.ulati.ns at large, in the complete hiſt. of Europe, for 1708, p. 261. | 


or Quzzn: ANNE. I 


ter to their being diſcharged. The ſiege was carried on with 
ſuch vigour, that, by the end of October, the place ſurrender- 


&, and the garriſon, conſiſting of about a thouſand men, march- 
Aout) and were afterwards tranſported on board our veſſels, 
ſome to France, and others to Ben ee to the articles 


of the capitulation 24. 


Before, this conqueſt of Port Mahon, Ho Forge, uv : 


42d beneath it a harbour little leſs conſiderable, though leſs. 


known-than Port Mahon, had ſubmitted to the obedience of 


ling Charles. This ſervice was owing to captain Butler, and 


captain Fairborne, who battered. that fort, with the two ſhips 
under their command, till they obliged it to ſurrender. The 


place was naturally ſtrong, and was, beſides, tolerably fortified 5 
having four baſtions, and twelve pieces of braſs cannon : yet, it 

coſt but four hours time, and the loſs. of ſix. men. killed, and 
twelve wounded, They found in the garriſon, a hundred cans 


j 


non, three choufand barrels of powder, and all things nec 


for a good defence. 


Some little time after, the general ſeat a auchn of about 


2 hundred Spaniards, with three hundred or more of the mar- 


quis Piſaro's regiment, to Citadella, the chief town of the iſland 


on the weſt fide thereof. Sir Edward Whitaker diſpatched 


two ſhips of war thither; which place put them to no great 


trouble, for the garriſon, immediately ſ urrendering, were made 
priſoners of war, conſiſting of a hundred French, and as many 
Spaniards. Being thus poſſeſſed of this important ifland, we 
had thereby the advantage of an excellent harbour, which, dur- 


ing the war, was exceedingly uſeful to us in the cleaning and 


refitting ſuch of our ſhips as were employed in the Mediterra- 


nean; and not only magazines of ſtores were lodged there for 
that purpoſe, but ſuch e e to ne on the ones, | 


4 The :r00p8 4 Mel and of general 8 couſiſted of no mors. 
than two thouſand fix hundred-men, which were landed at Port Mahon on the 
| 1th of October. They were not able to batter the place till the 28th, and two 
dus after it ſurrendered ; about fifty men were killed and wounded in the ſiege, 
and among the former, captain Stanhope of the Milford, brother to the geueral, 
* young gentleman of great hopes, and who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf remarkably = 


upon this occaſion. Burchet's naval hiftory, p. 753. Burnet's hiſtory of his 
"mn mes, vol. ji. p. 512, Mercure hiftorique et politique, tom, xlv. p. 373; 


48, 
Bbz ſs; as 


9 8 
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as were judged requilite and a vaſt en fined thee y 
the nation. 


But ir is now time we e to ha fort, which, 
we obſerved, failed under the command of Sir Johri Leake for 
England, the fixth of September, His excellericy, on his 1. 
rival at Gibraltar, being there informed, that four French men 
of war had taken ſome of our merchant ſhips, running, as they 
called ir, without convoy, near cape Spartel, and carried them 
into Cadiz; he thought proper to leave a ſmall ſquadron, ©0n« 


| fiſting of two third rates, one fourth, and a fifth, to cruize in 


| that ſtation, in order to prevent ſuch” accidents: for the future, 
and then purſued |] his voyage to England, where he arrived ſafes 
Iy at St. Helen's, on the 19th of October r, having met in the 


Soundings with the ſquadron cruizing there under the command 


of lord Durſley, afterwards earl Er and he ne time a 
the head of the  adenltaley. * RIS. 


e The reduqion of the iſland of Minorca, was fo 3 a e that 

all imaginable pains were taken to make the Brit ih nation ſenſible thereof, b 
giving an exact relation of that whole proceeding in the Gazette ; ; and after ge- 
neral Stanhope had tranſmitted an account of the conqueſt of the whole iſland, 


the earl of Sunderland, then principal ſecretary of ſtate, vrate the following 1. 
ey to his excellency upon that 22985 "Mn 


cc 8 I R, h | h 5 5 8 
* * received on Mondey the fayour of yours of the zoth — ae N. 8. 8 
„ captain Moyfer, with the welcome news of your taking Port Mahon; hie 
1 though it came at the ſame time as the news of f taking of Lifle, yet was nog ah 
*« all lefſened by it; every body looking upon our being in poſſeſſion of Port 


Mahon, as of the laſt conſequence to the carrying on the war in Spain; be- | 


* ſides the other advantages, if we are wiſe, we may reap from it, both in wer 
and peace, I cannot expreſs to you the ſenſe the queen, and every body 
«© here, have of your zeal and conduct, in this affair, to which this very impor 
© tant ſucceſs is ſo much owing. I heartily condble with you for the loſs of 
86 your brother, which, indeed, is a public loſs to us all, he was deſerving a 
T young man. I muſt not omit telling you, the queen does entirely approve of 
« your leaving an Engliſh garriſon in Port Mahon, for the reaſons' you mention, 
though ſome of them muſt be kept ſecret, Her majeſty duth approve alſo of, 
«« the governor you have named, Sc. Burchet' s naval hiſtory, p. 753. Boyer's 
life of queen Anne, p. 350, 351. The compreſs biſtory of Europe, for 1708, p. 
312. London Gazette, No. 448 t. 


* f Burche:'s naval hiſtory; p. 753. Oldmixan' C hiſtory of the Stuart, vol. i u, 
e Mike et Fase tom. xiv. . 331 


Sir 
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5 Quzen ANNE. * 
Sie Edward: Whitaker had now the ſole command of the 
1 leſt for the Mediterranean ſervice, and vas conſe» 
quently erpoſed ito ail the difficulties which uſually happen ta | 
cher under different orders. On one ide, he was bound to 
e his conduct by the inſtructions left him by Sir John 
lebe on the other, he was continually ſolicited by king 
Charles, to undertake this or that expedition for his Aeryice, 
The chief thing the imperial court had zt this time in view, 
1, the reduction of the iſland of Sicily, an enterprize not to 
be undertaken, but in conjunction with our fleet; and, as it 
erwards proved, not then neither; for when Sir Edward had ; 
liſpoſed every thing in the beſt manner poſſible, ſor)the ſup, 
wrting this deſign, the. viceroy of Naples declared, there were 
fach diſcontents 1 in that kingdom, as would not allow him 1 
end any troops from thence; but, if Sir Edward Whitaker 
yould furniſh him with a ſmall ſquadron, he was ready to un- 
tertake the reduction of the places on the ear of: Fulcapp 
ybich belonged to the crown of Spain s. 
lu compliance with this requeſt, the Defiance, ani 45 Lerky 
with the Terrible bomb-veſſel, were ſenti into the road of Piom · 
binoz but the Germans, as uſual, were ſo backward i in their 
preparations, that it was neceſſary to continue a month langer 
in thoſe ſeas; to very little purpoſe, at leaſt with: reſpect to ei · 
ther of the defigns before · mentioned: but, in regard to a diſ- 
pute that then ſubſiſted between his holineſs and the imperial 
tourt, and which had almoſt riſen into a war, it had a better 
effect; for our chacing ſome of the Pope's gallies, and threa- 
tening to bombard Civita Veccbia, contributed. not a little to 


| bring down. the pontiff's haughty ſtomach, and inclined him 


to an accommodation upon terms e wee 0 the lenge). | 
an. hay + 
All this time, Sir Edward Whitaker himſelf was at | Leghorn, 


tending the motions of the, German troops, where he une. 


apedtedly received a letter from king Charles III. of a very 
extraordinary nature. His majeſty acquainted him therein, that 
the mr had not only 'bepege? the 99 of Penh, in V 


3 Buvcher 5 navel hiſtory, Fa 754. Boyer 5 lice of queen i P- 350. Tha 
—_—— en, lot 1708, p. 7. to. 05h Mt 
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but had threatened allo to attack Alicant, in which they wer Vere nor 
to be: ſupported by a French fleet of fifteen 1bips of the line. Ror 
For theſe reaſons, and to prevent his being ſurrounded in C 
talonia, his majeſty earneſtly intreated him not to- paſs the 


Streights, as by Sir John Leake's inſtructions he was required 


dire 
and 
to do, but to remain upon the coaſt of Spain; aſſuring him, if phil 
| he did otherwiſe, he would charge upon him all the misfor. leg 


tunes that might happen to bis affairs. General Stanhope alſo 


wrote much to the ſame purpoſe; upon which it was reſolyed, Pop 


in a council of war, to proceed immediately to Vado, to take 


mar 
on board there a reinforcement of German foot, for the ſervice reac 


of king Charles, and then fail directly for Barcelona u. The 

In purſuance of this deſign, Sir Edward Whitaker left Leg. 4d 
br on the 27th of November, and having executed it very Ed. 
ſucceſsfully, arrived ſafely at Barcelona. There the king ac- ſhal 


quainted him by letter, that, according to what had been agreed of t 


ther ſupply, and for borſes to mount their cavalry, but that, 

| when he ſhould: be on the coaſt of Italy, he would appoint 
ſuch ſhips as cardinal Grimani might | deſire, to ſecure the 
_ paſſage of the Pharo of Meſſina, which might conduce to the 


extraordinary ſtep have been ſomewhat differently reported. It is, on the one 


on, at a council of war held in his royal preſence, the moſt 1 
conſiderable ſervice the ſquadron under his command could do, 
at that juncture, was to return to Italy, and convoy the troops 
from thence deſigned for Catalonia; but withal, recommended 
to him not only the convoying the tranſports, with corn from 
Majorca, and their being afterwards ſent to Sardinia, for a fur- 


"hb The affairs of king Philip continued to proſper, after the battle of Almanza, 
on all ſides. The duke of Orleans commanded the beſt part of the year, aid | 
after making himſelf maſter of Tortoſa, had certainly carried his conqueſts far · 
ther, if the French couit had. not thought fit to recal him; the reaſons of which 


hand, alledged, that the princeſs of Urſins, who at that time entirely governed 
king Philip, fell into a corteſpondence with the enemies of the duke of Oricaus 
at the French court, and by a multitude of intrigues, rendered him odivus to his 
uncle, Lewis XIV. On the other hand, it is as confidently affirmed, that his 
royal higbneſs held a ſecret correſpondence with the allies, and had aCtualiy 
formed a project for -vpplanting king Philip. Whatever his political ſchemes | 
might be, he certainly ſhewed himſelf an able general, ſince, by keeping count 
Starenberg employed in Catalonia, he gave the chevalier 4 ONE: time to con · 
quer and ſecure the kingdom of Valencia. + | | 


” 


more 


"rg 


2nd to the cleanneſs of theirs. In the middle of the ſummer, 


o Qn ANNE. _ a» 


nore ſpeedy accommodation 4 affairs that were negociating a : 


G it was dads that 3 Dutch due ſhould re ; 
lirely to Majorca, and convoy the tranſports to Barcelona, 
and from thence to Cagliari, as ſoon as they ſhould be unladen, 
vhile the reſt of the ſquadron made the beſt of their way to 


Leghorn, where arriving, they met with very bad weather; 


bot had advice, that matters were accommodated at Rome, the 


Pope having owned Charles III. King of Spain; and from the 
marquis de Prie, that three thouſand effective men ſhould be 
rady to embark at Naples, as ſoon as they arrived there l. 
Theſe negociations took up the remaining part of the winter, 
aud therefore, here we are to put an end to our account of Sir 
Edward Whitaker's ſquadron, the proceedings of which we 
ſhall reſume, when we come to TO, of * Hoey. tranſactions 
of the enſuing year. 

The ſquadron appointed to cruize in the Geol 
commanded this year by lord Durſley, who was very fortunate 
in protecting our trade, but not altogether ſo happy in chacing 
the French ſhips that appeared from time to time upon our 
coaſt, which was intirely owing to the foulneſs of his ſhips, 


> reſolution was taken, to make a deſcent on, or at leaſt to | 5 
alarm, the coaſt of France; and Sir George Byng as admiral, ; 

and lord Durſley as vice-admiral, of the blue, were appointed 

to command the fleet deſtined for that purpoſe, and lientenant- 

general Erle had the command of the land-forces. Many 

things were given out with relation to this expedition, the true 


| The Pope had all along ſhewn a great inclination to favour the French in- 1 
tereſt, and the emperor having differed with him about their temporal rights, | 
the Pope began to raiſe troops, and to behave as if he intended to diſpute the 

point after the manner of ſovereigns ; but the German troops entering the ec- | | 
ceſaſtical ate, and living there at diſcretion, and the Engliſh fleet threatening | | 
bis coaſts, he was conſtrained, much againſt his will, and after ſtruggling Nn 

it to the utmoſt of his power, to acknowledge king Charles, and to ſubmit, 
in every other reſpect, to the terms preſcribed by the emperor. About the | 
ſme time, ſeveral of the fortreſſes on the coaſt of Tuſcany were reduced' by 
the countenance of onr fleet; and ſomething, probably, had been attempted in 
Sicily, but that king Philip ſent over thither count Mahoni, an een of- 
_ with a aſonable reinforcement of ſheer thouſand men. 
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deſign of which was diſturbing the French naval armameny a 
their coaſts, and obliging the French court to march gre bo 
dies of men to protect their maritime towns, which neceſſarily 
occaſioned the diminiſhing of their army in Flanders, O0 the 
27th of July, the fleet, with the tranſports, having the troops 
on board which were intended for the deſcent, failed fton 
Spithead, and came the next day to an anchor off Deal, The 
29th, they ſtood over to the coaſt of Picardy, as well to al ad 
as to amuſe the enemy, and to be ready for further orders, 
'The firſt of Auguſt. the fleet failed again, and anchored the 
next day in the bay of Boulogne, where they made a {tin 
of landing their troops; the third, they ſtood in pretty nigh 
the ſhore, to obſerve the condition of the enemy. The fourth 
they weighed; but anchored again about noon in the bay df 
Eſtaple. VVV «lis 
Here a detachment of troops were actually landed; but the 
project on ſhore, which this deſcent was to have countenatited; 
being by this time laid aſide, an expreſs brought new orden 
from England, upon which the troops were re-embarked, The 
ſeventh, they ſtood over again to the coaſt of England, and, 
being joined by ſeveral more tranſports in Dover road, arrived 
the 11th in the bay of La Hogue. The 12th, it was deſigned 
'to have landed the troops; but, upon viewing the coaſt, they 
found fo many of the enemy's forces brought together, to op- 
| Poſe a deſcent, and fo many forts and batteries on fhore, that 10 
it was judged impracticable. The 14th, the fleet failed again tio 
to the weſtward ; but, the wind coming about the next 0ay, fre 
they altered their courſe, and lay before Cherbourg, but found Je; 
no proſpect of doing any thing there. The ſame day, the lord 
Durſley, in the Oxford, with fix other men of war, and fii- 
gates, failed to the weſtward to cruize in the Soundings. The 
ruh, the reft of the fleet returned to the bay of La Hogue; 
but the men growing fickly, and proviſions falling ſhort, Sir 
George Byng returned to Spithead on the 28th k. * 
. | | | 3 | | en 


ux Mr, ſecretary Burchet takes not the leaſt notice of this expedition, though 
we have a very large account of it in the Gazettes, No. 4458, 4459, 446% 
4461, Cc. The French hiſtorians, likewiſe, magnify the great advantage they 
obtained by repelling this invaſion. After thus alarming the French coal, 


and creating the enemy inexpreſſible trouble, the duke of Marlborough "_ 
| | | | the 


ab EY under lord Durſley had been victualled, 
LE refitted, at Plymouth, he ſailed from thence on the 28th 


in by che Hampſhire, which had taken a ſmall French-privateer, 
Alis lordſhip took another himſelf, of twenty-four guns, be- 


on the 7th of November his lordſhip returned to Plymouth, 


ind a rich merehant- man bound to the Weſt Indies ; be Sa- 
lſbury like wiſe brought in two prizes, and, through the great 


moroughly protected. In the middle of December, his lord- 
ſhip baving cleaned his ſhip, put to ſea again with his ſquadron, 


nake, and at laſt came within gun-ſhot, when their commander 


they eſcaped; which gave great concern to his lordſhip, the 


from the banks of Newfoundland. 01 
This indefatigable diligence of his lorathip, thi_gh it was 


from venturing near our coaſts, as they had done for many 


as to the prejudice of our reputation as a maritime power. 


the rank of vice-admiral of the white; and though this was 
bomewhat retarded N the death of his royal ads the lord- 


* 


formed on the twenty-third of September, at ſo critical a juncture, that it is 


e if they had not arrived as they did, the city of Liſle could n have 
n ta en. 


% OD ANN EE 3 
of September, wich five ſhips of war, and was joined the next 


longing to St. Malo, which had done a great deal: of miſchief. 15 


| and ſoon after the Hampſhire brought in a privateer of 16 guns, 
ſigilance of this, noble commander, the whole e oaſt en e | 


und, on the agth, {aw two ſhips, which chaced him ; but when 
they came. near, they bore away, and then his lordfhip return- 
el the compliment, by chacing them with all the ſail he could 


lobtened them by throwing many things overboard, and ſo 
one being a ſixty, the other a fifty-gun ſhip : ſo that, after a ſnort 


cruize, he returned with his ſquadron to Plymouth, without 
being able to make any other prize than a nen S yg ; 


not a attended with any extraordinary ſucceſs, gave great fatisfac- 
tion to the merchants, as ib hindered the French privateers 


years before, to the inexpreſſible damage of our trade, as well 


lt vas, therefore, juſtly reſolved, to give his lordſhip an ex- 
tracrdinary mark of her majeſty's favour, by promoting him to 


that this body of troops might be landed at Oftend, . was accordingly per⸗ | 


You, . A 
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high-a@miral; yet it egg . in che e of the fore 
k;; Po tt 7 aut 25 du 
e this GbjeQz' in onder to Abbe, 2s we 
Rave promiſed to do, for what happened this year in the Weg 
Indies; it is requiſte to fpeak of the paſſage of the queen of 
Portugal en board dur fleet to Liſbon. Her majeſty was fy. 
Jed, before her marriage, the arch-duchels Mary. Anne of Ay. 
Kris, Uaughtey to the emperor Leopold, and ſiſter to che em- 
peror Joſeph. Phis marriage was thought to be highly advan. 


wageous/to'the common cauſe, and was therefore very grateful | 


to our court, who readily offered to ſend her majeſty to Liſbon 
on board a Britiſh fquadron. In the beginning of the month 
ef September ſhe fet out for Holland, where pear-admir 
Baker attended, with a fmall ſquadron, to bring her overn, 
which be accerdingiy did on the 2 5th of that month, and 
landed her at Portſmouth, where the ſtaid ſome days at the 
houſe of Thomas Ridge, Eſq; and the queen, being then nt 
Windſor, ſent inftantly the duke of Grafton to compliment her 
majeſty on her part, as his royal highneſs the prince of Den- 

mark did the lord Dela war. On the fixth of October, about 
three in the afternoon, the queen of Portugal Web on board 
the Royal Anne, where her majeſty was received by Sir George 
Byng, and, on her going off, the (governor ſaluted” her with all 
whe cantiom of the place; and the next morning, at J o'dock, 

the fleet 'weighed and put to erg wen all TRE | rome WI the 
town were again diſcharged. - = 

Sir George Byng proeceded with + Hir wits; A after a 
ack aud eaſy paſſage, brought her majeſty fafely i into the river 
ond n on Sowa tir of the Tay" month. Tn king, vith 


1 What I FIRE 3 ta is on alt hands das and even by biſhop 
Burnet. himſelf, who confeſſes, that much greater care was taken of our trade, ani 
the French privateers were more effectually reſtrained, than in auy year ünce the 
war began. Burchet's nayal hiſtory, p. 720, Burner,” Oldmixon, complete hiſto- 
ry of Europe, for the year 1708. Annals of queen Anne. Columna roſtrata, 
p. 288. 

m Boyer hiſtory of- queen 5 p. 3 54. Mercure biſtorigue et politique, 
tome ixly, p. 306. London Gazette, No. 4466, 4469. | nun Burnet's 


hiſtory of bis -own times, vol. ti. p. 515, Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 
3584. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome xlv. p. 410. 
No. 4471 | 


London Gazette, 


ſeveral 


. "Io 
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cer magnificent, barges, went on board the. IN Anne to, 
nelcome.the queen 3 and, returning from thence, their majeſties 
anded at. the bridge of the palace, under a magnificent trium- 
ohal arch, from whence they d through a vaſt crowd, 
of people to the royal chapel; where they, received the nuptial 


"benediftion, and heard Te Deum ſung . His majeſty conducted 


the queen ta her apartment, and they ſupped in public with 
the infantas- There were great rejoicings upon this occaGian,, 
and. fire-works and. illuminations for three nights together. 
The queen having generouſly expreſſed. her great {atisfaQtion as, 
tothe entertainment ſhe had received during her ſtay i in Eng- 
und, undoubtedly the king was very liberal in his magnificent 
preſents to the admiral and others that conducted her. The 
arrival of the queen Was attended with ſome other circumſtan- ; 
ces, which. increaſed the joy of the people; for, on the 12th. 
four ſhips from Brazil came into the river, and reported, that 
the reſt of that, ſo long expected fleet were near the coaſt . 
Geral other ſhips came in afterwards, ſo that, out of about 
2 hundred ſail, there were but thirty or forty wanting, which 
vere detained by contrary winds. The cargo was rich, and 
there was a good quantity of gold in ſpecie. aboard ꝛʒ ʒͤʒ⁊ʒ 
Sir George, the very next day after his arrival, bad iotelli, 

gence, that ſome French ſhips of conſiderable. force had been 
ſeen upon the coaſt, which were ſuppoſed to be waiting for the 
reſt of the homeward-bound Brazil fleet. Upon this, he im- 
n led. in ws of. Oe _— wow nk * 
© The ee hig. of 3 Pa irh p. 253. "Look Gs, No, 460%, 


4434, 4437. This Neet i is ſaid to have been the richeſt that ever arrived i in the 
river of Liſbon, as we have remarked in the text, baviog on board ten thou- 
fand arobas of gold, each argba weighing thirty-two punds weight, and a great 
quntivy of diamonds,  bekdes merchandize, and was velued, in the whole, as 
fſty-two millions of eruſadoes. 

P Col mel Godfrey, who had married the duke 'of Marlborough's ; fiſter, whe 
ſent to Portſmouth, to defray the expences of the quzen of Portugal's houſe · 
hold, while ſhe continued there, and accordingly he kept eight tables all that 
time, Her majeſty, in teſtimony of her grateful ſeoſe of the honours paid her 


by our court, made a preſent to the duke of Grafton of a diamond riag, worth | 


twelve thouſand crowns, and gave admiral Byng her picture, ſet with diamonds, 
loa very great value. Her paſſage was remarkably happy, as ſhe was not above 
WII at ſea, Mercure hiſtorique et e teme Av. 5. Ne: 


Cc 3 „be 
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cept that the news of being at ſea forced them to retire, and 
thereby ſecured the ſafe arrival i in port of the remaining thirty. 


four ſhips, which dropped in by degrees. About the middle Ir 
of November, Sir George received orders to proceed to Pont was 
Mahon, to winter there, and to leave Sir John Jennings at with 
Liſbon with a ſmall In But, before he left that river, Wi poſe 
he received the cope 's inſtructions to wear the union flag in | preh 
the Mediterranean 4, | He failed on the 27th of December, fece 
with fix ſhips of the Fino, two flre-ſhips, and three ſtore-ſhing Hav 
or tenders, leaving directions with Sir John Jennings, to ap- tain, 
point the firſt ſhips he ſhould have clean, to guard the mouth ſafe, 
of the Streights ; and having ſent two third rates, two fourths, thoſ 
and a fifth a-head of him to Alicant, to aſſure the governor com 
of the caſtle there of his aſſiſtance, he arrived himſelf about fure 
the height of cape Palos the third of January, when ſtanding ſhit 
in for Alicant, the wind came off from the land fo freſh, at the 
N. N, W. that he could not fetch the bay, ſo that he bore ſerv 
away to Port Mahon; but when he had got within four leagues 8 
of that place, which was on the fifth, the wind came to the will 
north, and N. N. E. blowing extreme hard, with much ſnow; cha 
and the next day it was ſo very tempeſtuous, that it ſeparated ' tatic 
moſt of the ſquadron, forcing him almoſt as high as Sardinia; WW vas 
but on the 12th, he got into Tait” Mahon, where he found this 
moſt of the ſquadron*. f doi! 
When we laſt mentioned the exploits of the Engliſh navy in whi 
America, we gave an account of the arrival there of Sir Jobn cial 
Jennings, who commanded i in theſe parts from October 1706, our 
to January 1707, without having it in his power to perform rou 
any thing very remarkable. He was ſucceeded in his command Por 
by commodore Wager, who arrived at Jamaica in the ſummer and 
of the year 170%, and diſpoſed all things in ſuch a manner, the 
that the deſigns of the enemy. were rendered abſolutely abor- 
tive; the ſeveral Engliſh ſettlements were thoroughly protected, : 
and ſuch convoys granted the merchants, as put the trade of 4 
that part of the world into a much better condition than it by 
had been ſince the breaking ne of the war; all which was *. 


q Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 767. nene 8 life of queen Anne, p. 355 g 
T Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 757. Boyer's life of queen Anne. Mercure hi- 
| orzgue et politique, tome Alvi. p. 252% Lond. Gez. No. 451). 


very 
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In the begining of the year 1708, that part * Pp world. 
4s much alarmed with the news of M. du Caſſe's arrival, 
| Vith a French ſquadron of great force, and which, it was ſup- 
1 poſed, had ſome deſign upon the iſland of Jamaica. This ap- 
n | prebenGion, however, ſoon went over, upon the commodore's 
„ receiving certain intelligence, that du Caſſe was failed for the 
J Hannah, in order to conduct home the galleons. It is cer- 
. ain, that under his convoy they might have been "abſolutely Y 
h ſafe, fince he had double the ſtrength of the Engliſh fleet 'in- 
55 thoſe ſeas ; and, therefore, we may very well admire, that 
Ir commodore Wager ſhould even form a deſign upon theſe tre- 
it ſure-ſhips, and much more that he ſhould ſucceed in it, in 
g ſpite of all the care and vigilance of M. du Caſſe, at once 
at the moſt able and T_T coin enen then! in the French . 
ſe nes. 

5 Such as knew thi diſpoſition of the late e Sir Charles Wager 
vill readily acquit me of flattery, when I venture to give this 
character of him: that he was an officer who valued his repu- 
' tation as much, and his fortune as little, as any man that ever 
m2 in the Britiſh ſervice, Avarice, therefore, had no ſhare in 
this project of his, which was grounded only in a defire of 
doing his duty, and reſtoring the reputation of the Britiſh arms, 
in which had not been a little ſunk in that part of the world, eſpe- 
cially by the covetouſneſs and cowardly proceedings of ſome of 
gur commanders, The commodore underſtood perfectly the 

route of the galleons: he knew that they were to ſail from 

Porto-Bello to Carthagena, and from thence to the Havannah, 
and, as he was very ſenſible that it was to no purpoſe to attempt 
them after WF had n du Caſſe, he was reſolved to try if 


1 Wn, TH, 


| The commodore was a man particularly 3 to W 7 in chat part 
of the world, from his diſintereſted diſpoſition, and from his deſire to contri- 
bute in every reſpect to the protection of their trade, which he did not only 


vithout ſeeking, but even without accepting any COON as the merchants 
| themſclyes wrote to the board of admiralty. : WE 
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it 
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it was not poſſible to intercept them in their paſſage rom b. 
Bello to Carthagena . 
With this view he ſent captain Hu mphrey Pudner, i in tho &. 
verne, to watch the enemy's, motions. in Porto Bello, from, 
whom he received. advice, on the 23d of Map, that on the igt 
the galleons were ſailed, i, The co e had then with hin. 
the Expedition, Kingſton, Portland, and Vulture fire-ſhip, and 
cruized to the 2th, in expectation of the galleons, but not 
meeting with them, the commodore began to fear they had j in. 
telligende of his being on the n and were gone for the 
Harannah v. 3 
On the 28th of May, Raby neon, 1 e in all fe, 
teen, ſail, were diſcerned from his top-maſt-bead, and. at the 
ſame time they diſcovered him; but, deſpifing ſo ſmall a force, 
reſolved to proceed. He chaced them till evening, when they, 
finding they could not weather the Baru, a ſmall iſland which 
lay in their paſſage to Carthagena, reſolved to dif] pute the mat- 
ter there, and ſtretching therefore to the northward with an 
eaſy ſail, they drew as well as they could into a line of battle. 
The adtniral, who wore a white pennant at the main-top-maſt- 
head, in the centre, the vice-admiral, with the ſame pennant at 
the fore · top- maſt- head, in the rear, and the rear-admiral, who 
+ bore the pennant on the mizen-top-maſt-head, in the van, about 
half a mile from each nn there being other api baren 
chem “. 


uv Burcher s naval hiſtory, p. 705. Celamas roftrat p. 292. The complet 
hiſtory of Europe, for 1708, p. 257. | 

„This was an affiir of prodigious conſequence; for, firſt, the galleons had 
not returned to Europe for ſeveral years, and conſequently were exravagantly 
rich. This very ſquadron, that was attacked by commodore Wager, had oa 
board forty-eight millions of pieces of eight. The Spaniards and French de- 
pended intirely upon this ſupply, their caſh and credit being abſolutely won 
| gut, fo that their mint bills were at thirty and forty per cent. diſcount, It 
was for theſe reaſons, that care was taken to fend fo ſtrong a French ſquadron 
into the Welt Indies, and under the cammand too of an "officer, who, beſides 
his high reputation in every other has was the beſt acquainted of any man 
with thoſe ſeas. | 


WET, Burcher' s naval hiſtory; p. 705. Mercure 1 et politique, tome xiv, 
p+ 230, 307. Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol. ii. p. 598. 
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Of FY e two were ſloops, and one 'a brigantine, 
which ſtood in for the land ; dw others of them were French 


ghiph, which tunning away, had no fhare in the aftion;'thereſt 
Spaniards. The commodore inftantly made his -difpoſition';, he 
;ptyed/to attack the admiral himſeif, gave inſtructions th ap- 
tin Simon Bridges, who commanded the Kingſton, to engage 
the viee-admiral, and ſent bis boat to the Portland, commanded = 
by captain in Edward Windſor, with orders to attack the rear- 
allirdl, and as there was no immediate ue 1 
lp ſhe plied to the windward . 5 
Tue ſun was Juſt ſetting when commodore wrote ehe Up 1 
en admiral, and then, beginning to engage, irn about an 
Vor and hatt's time, (it being dark), ſhe bleu up, not wick- 
e, out great danger to tbe Expedition, from the ſplinters and 
% ale which fell on board her, on pre, and the great heat of 
< de blaſt . Hereupon the commodore put abroad his ſignal 
a WH lights, for keeping company, and endeavouted to continue fight 
of ſome of the enemy's ſhips; but finding, after this accident, | 
they began to ſeparate, and diſcovering but one, which was the 
rear-admiral,: he made fail after her, and coming up about ten 
clock, when he could not judge which way ber bead lay, it 
being very dark, he happened to fire his broadfide, at leaſt 
many guns, into her ſtern, which did ſo much damage, that it 
ſeemed to diſable her from making fail, and being then to lee- 
ward, he tacking on the Spaniard, got to windward of him, 
and the Kingſton and Portland, (which had, by reaſon of the 
darkneſs of the night, or the blowing up of the Spaniſh admi- 
nl, which made it very thick thereabouts, loſt fight of the 
other ſhips), following his lights ſoon after, came up with him, 
and affiſted in taking the rear-admiral, who called for quarter 
about two in the morning. On beard of this ſhip he ſent his 
oor: to boca foe to > kim the a vilicers, and before the riſing 


z had 
antly 
d oa 
1 de- 
worn 
of 
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man 
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: y 1 Wager was wont to fag, i in n private copnerſition, ins 2 man 
who would not fight for a galleon, would fight for nothing; and, probably it 


was in a full perſuaſion of this, War he attempted ſo numerous a e with 
15 fo ſmall a force. | 
| Z Burnet' 5 hiſtory o his. own Umm vol. Abs p. 31 4. Royer's life of gueen 
Anne, P. 351. Lond. Gaz. No. 4459. 33 
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of the ſun, he ſaw one larze hip on his weather. „bow, wid - 
three ſail upon the weather-quarter; three or four leagues of 
ours, lying then with their heads to the north, the wind bein 
at N. E. an caſy gale. Then he put out the ſignal for. the 
Eingſton and Portland to chace to windward, not being able 


himſelf to make fail, being much diſabled; and, as he had: Wi 9 


great part of his men in the prize, ſo were there no leſs * 
three hundred Spaniſh priſoners on board his own ſhips, - 

On Sunday the zZoth, the wind being from the N. E. Ke 
N. N. W. and but little of it, the Kingſton and Portland had left 
off chace; but he made the ſignal for continuing it, which they 
did, and ran him out of fight, the fire-ſhip ſtill continuing ith 
bim, and be having lain by ſome time, not only to put the prize | 
in a condition of ſailing, but to refit his own rigging, made 


= fail eaſtward on the 31ſt, when the Kingſton and P ortland 


joined him, and gave him an account, that the ſhip they chaced 
was the vice-admiral; to which, as they ſaid, they came ſo 
near as to fire their broadſides into. her; but were ſo far ad. 
vanced towards the Salmadinas, a ſhoal off Carthagena, that 
they were forced to tack and leave her. This gave the com- 
modore great uneaſineſs, and determined him to call the eap- 
tains of theſe ſhips to account; but, in the mean time, he ſent 
them orders to take or deſtroy a galleon of forty guns, which 
he underſtood, by a Swediſh ſhip that had been! trading at Baru, 
had taken ſhelter in that iſland. Te 

She was juſt coming out of port as the 118 and Port 
land appeared; upon which her crew ran her aſhore, ſet her 
on fire, and blew her up, ſo that nothing could be got out of 
her, as our captains affir med, and this, as it appeared to the 
commodore afterwards, was true. On the ſecond of June, 
the commodore finding his proviſions and water ſhort, the wind 
contrary, and nothing more to be done in thoſe parts, reſolved 
to ſet the Spaniſh prifoners'a-ſhore, according to their requeſt, 
on the iſland of Baru, and then proceed for Jamaica; which 
he performed accordingly, and the Spaniſh rear-admiral re- 


| ® Burchet's nayal hiſtory, p. 706. Burner. The complete hiſtory of Eu- 
rope, for 1708. Annals of om Anne, Oldmixon' 5 N of the an 


vol. ii. p. 414. 90 1 
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1 1 W longas be lived, a grateful ſenſe of the commodere's NE: 
ciollity'® SG 4 330 4 F 2 ! 

; On che Sch of July; the Expedition, Kings, and Volture 

ba brought the prize Hale into Port-Royal - | 

2 hae the commodore ſoon after arrived. He found at his 

I 

n 


eum, the new act of parliament for the diſtribution of prizes z 
nd though he had before permitted the _ſailors to plunder as . 

der thought fit, when the prize was taken, yet now he ; ap- 
to pointed agents, in obedience to that act of. parliament, and or- 
Fa dered captain Long to deliver up near thirty thouſand pounds 
of yorth of flyer and effects, that he had taken between decks, Es x 
th in order to ſatisfy: the failors of the uprightneſs of his intentions. FL 
ze | 2 lkewiſe todk care to diſpateh proper intelligence to Eng- | 
de und, that ſhips might be fitted out to cruize for the galleons 
nd that had eſcaped ;... and, on the. 23d of July, he held a court- 
ed martial on the two captains who! had behaved To-indiffcrently.i in 
the late hs race " | 


A few 


* 1 * account 3 to the id wm 4 of- 
the ſtrength. and value of the ſquadron, and which: ſeems to deſerve more ere · 
di than any others, the ,admirg), called the St. Joſeph, carried ſxty-four guns, | 
and had fix hundred men, of whom ſeventeen only were ſaved, and had on 
board about ſeven millions in gold and Glver; the yice-admiral, mounted ſinty- 
four guns, and had between four and five hundred men, with .about fix mil- 
lons; the rear · admiral mounted forty · four guns, but carried eleven more. in 
her bold, and had only thirteen cheſts of pieces of eight, and fourteen ſous 
of ſilver, the reſt of the galleons, were, for the moſt part, loaded with cocoa. 
Itis very remarkable, that in all the aclion, the commodore bad but two men 
killed, and nine wounded, 1 ſhall take this opportynity of adding a ſuecinct 
account, of a. gallant exploit performed by. an Engliſh officer, a little before 
the taking the galleons. Captain Colebay, commander, of .a. privatcer Hoop, of 
about an hundred men, meeting with fourteen ſail of brigantipes and ſloops, 
laden with valuable goods, going from the galleons at Porto Bello, to Pana- 
* under convoy of à guard ſtoop, bravely fought. the guard MNogp, and took 
her and fix more. The Spaniards offered the captain one hundred and eighty 

thoaſand pieces of eight for the ranſom of the loop, which he refuſed. 


© In the London Gazette, No. 4476, we have the mae of account of the 
Proceedings of this court- martial ; 


li: G mani held on board her maj: dy s ſhip FOR a FIR Royal | 
= in Jamaica, the 23d of July 1708, | | 
P RK öͤͥͥ᷑ꝗBÜAA 
Gale Wager, Eſq; commander in chicf of a ſquadron of her „ 
n d the e Weſt Indies, PRESIDENT: 


ed, 
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A few taps after, the commodore received a commiſſion, 
| wolting him rear-admiral of the blue 4, which bore date before 
His taking of the galleon; and therefore, as Mr. Lediard very 
juſtly obſerves , ought not to be conſidered as a reward (9 
| —_— m $1 in Sade — ep. Your nn ban 


a Spule WEED Hand, of the 7 EY; ß Tudor Tier, « 175 
Windſor, captain Humphrey Pudner, of the Severne ; captain Stephen Hatch. 
ins, of the Scarborough; eaptain Henry Long, . the e ehen 
Abraham Tudor, of the Dolphin. 

All duly ſworn, according to an act of ee 


| © simon Bridges, commander of her majeſty's tip the Rivgſion my 

tried for not having performed his duty in a late action with the Spaniſh gil. 
leons, on the coaſt of Carthagena, in New Spain, on the z8th, 29th, and. zoth 
of May laſt; and it did appear by evidence upon oath, that the ſaid captain d · 
mon Brillges, through miſconduct, did not uſe his utmoſt endeavours to er 
gage, and take: the enemy, on the 28h of May laſt, at night; and that be 
did too negligently purſue the chace of the Spaniſh vice-admiral, the zgth and 
3oth : and that he left off chace, when within gun-ſnhot of the faid ſhip, doubt- 
ing the pilot's knowledge, and bearing near the ſhoal, called Salmadinas, though ſhe 
the pilot offered to carry the ſhip within the ſaid ſhoal, after the ſaid vice-admi- {i 
ral; but no want of perſonal courage being alledged againſt him, this court 'WW po 
does only find him guilty of the breach of part of the rath, and part of the 
rath articles of war, and for the ſaid offence, do diſmiſs him, the faid _ 
Simon Bridges, from being captain of her majeſty's ſhip Kingſton. 


an 

Captain Edward Windſor, commander of her majeſty's ſip the Portland, Cal 

being tried for not doing his duty, in a late action with the Spaniſh galleons, Wa 
on the coaſt of Carthagena, in New Spain, on the 28th, 29th, and zoth of My 
laſt; it did appear, by evidence upon oath, that the ſaid captain Edward Wind- 
| for was ck in his duty, Þy not bearing ſo near the enemy as to keep ſight 
of ſome of chem, when they were engaged on the 28th at night; that upon 
chacing the enemy next day, by ſignal from the commodore, he left off chace, 
and bore down to the Ringſton in the evening, when be ought not to bave done 
ſo; and that on the zoth, when the Kingſton and Portland chaced the vice: ad 
miral of the galleons, near the Salmadinas, he ſhortened fail Before he came 
up with the ſaid hip, ſo far as he might have done; but it appears, that he 
was led into theſe miſtakes through want of judgment, and having too great 
a regard to captain Bridges, of the Kingſton, as a ſenjor oſäter. This court 
having duly conſidered the whole matter; do find him guilty of the breach of 
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ſome part of the 1th, and part of the 14th articles of war, and for the ſaid | 1 
offence, do diſmiſs him, the faid ele Edward Windſor, from being captain 
6f her majeſty's ſhip Portland. | 

d Burchet's nayal hiſtory, p. 7090. ec | Naval hiſtory of 2 bes p 
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TY 10 Captain John Edwards arriving at J amaica, witk 
he Monmouth, a third rate, the Jerſey, a fourth, and the 


ome with him, the Expedition, Windſor, Aſſiſtance, Dolphin, 
| Dunkirk's prize, and Vulture fire: ſhip, with which he complied ; 
nd by the latter end of September, they all failed for England, 
we Dunkirk's prize excepted, which frigate, not being in a 
condition to de truſted home in the winter, the rear-admiral 
ent her out on a ſhort cruize, with the Monmouth, {the ſhip in 
which he was to hoiſt his flag), under the command of his firſt; 
jeutenant, when, in the Expedition, captain Purvis. and they, 
brought-in two French merchant ſhips, one of one hundred, the 
other of one hundred and fifty tons, loaden with wine, brandy, 
and other goods, from Rochelle to Petit Guavas; but cruizing 
ſoon after, on the north fide of Hiſpaniola, the Dunkirk's prize 
chaced a French ſhip, until ſhe ran on ſhore near Port Frangoiſe, 
and following her too. near, the pilot not being well acquainted, 
he ſtruck upon a ledge of rocks, where, being a very weak 
ſhip, ſhe ſoon bulged ; captain Purvis, with ſome of his men, 
| got upon a ſmall key, or uninhabited ifland, within ſhot of the 
French ſhip; and though ſhe had fourteen guns, and ſixty men, 
and fired ſmartly upon them, yet having his own boats, with a 
canoe he had taken, and having made a ſtage, from whence he 
was ready to attack them, the French demanded-quarter, and 
ſurrendered the ſhip, upon agreement, that her commander and 
men ſhould be put on ſhore ; and with this ſhip captain Purvis 
arrived at Jamaica, with all his company, except twenty-one, 
who refuſed to aſſiſt in the attempt, bellaying it altogether im» 
poſſible to ſucceed therein . 
Upon intelligence ſent the rear-admiral thou the a 
that M. du Guai Trouin was ſailed with a ſtrong ſquadron, 
which it was believed might be intended to execute {ome deſign 
upon the ifland of Jamaica, à council of war was held on the 
ii of December, 4 79%» where were preſent, as rear- ad- 


f 8 roſtrata, p. La. | The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 7756 
p. 151. Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol. ii. p. 599. 


8 Burcher's naval hiſtory, p. 709. Annals of * 2  Oldmixon? $ hif 
fory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. 


'D * , | mil 


1 4 fifth rate, brought the rear - admiral orders, to ſend 


| 
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miral Wager, captain Trevor; of the Kingſton captain Py 
| of the Severne; captain Hutchins, of the Portland; captain captain/ Ver . 
| Is non, of the Jerſey; captain Charles Hardy, of the Roebuc; | 
and it being judged, that, if they made ſuch an attempt, f 
i would be againſt the harbour of Port Royal; it was determin. 
1 ed, that all her majeſty's mips there, except ſuch as it might be 
neceſſary to ſend to wind ward, for intelligence or on any'0thex 
extraordinary occaſion, ſhould” be drawn up in a line, at the 
entrance of the ſaid harbour, ſo as that, with the allſtance of 
the fort, they might in the beſt manner poſſible defend it, and | 
moſt annoy the enemy. The 18th of January, another counci 
of war- was called, and ſince. the letter of advite before · men. 
tioned was dated almoſt fix. months before, it was conſidered, 
whether the ſquadron ſhould be kept any longer togethet, ſince 
the enemies ſnips had not appeared; in which it was at length 
determined, they ought to be employed on neceſſary ſervices, 
Thus we have brought the proceedings i in the Weſt Indies 
down to the cloſe of this year, and, according to the method 
hitherto purſued, we are now to return home, and to give an 
account of ſuch remarkable events there, as have W tothe 
affairs of the navy vd. 
On the 27th of October, a bee ed N was | held on board 
the Royal Anne, at Spithead, for the trials of captain Richard 
Edwards, of the Cumberland; captain John Balchen, of the 


Cheſter; and captain Baron Wild, of the Royal Oak; the two 
Arſt for loſing their ſhips, and the laſt for breaking the line, b 
: diſobeying his commanding officer's orders, and neglect of duty. 1 


io the perſons accuſed to make their defence, and to produce « 
whatever teſtimonies were in their power, captain Edwards was e 
moſt bonourably acquitted, and declared to have done his duty, 
in every reſpect, both as captain and commodore: and captain | 
John Balchen was alſo acquitted z but captain Baron Wild be- 
ing! found guilty of neglect of duty, and 8 orders, was 


After a ſtrict examination of witneſſes, and free liberty given q 
| 


k The French writers themſelves own, that affairs went very ill in this part 
of the world ; and biſhop Burnet, who is ufvally hard enough upon the miſcars 
riages at ſea, has nothing to ſay as to' this year's conduct, but that we did not 
take ſo many of the galleons as was expected; yet he 1:ys this at the right door, 
7 mean at t that of tac — who v were broke by the court- martial. 
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aryl. 
pp UN eber died: . wn 
Denmark, lord bigh-admiral af England, and her 
priciſh/ majeſtys conſort; at Kenſington, of an aſtihma l. He 


| gas born in 16533 married to her majeſty the 28th of July; 


16893 and on the 13th of November, 1708; he waz interred 
i the abbey church ob Weſtmĩnſter, at ten in the evening. At 
ths bour, the ordnance on the platform, and on board all the 
ſhips in the harbour of Portſmouth, were fired; a minute after 
ach other, which laſted for ſome: hours 50 and the next morn. 
ug the union flag was hoiſted! again, which had beon taken 
down; on the news of his royal highnefs's death. Her majeſty 
was pleaſed. to keep the admiralty im her own hands, for about 
three weeles; and, on the 25th of November, ſhe- appointed 
Thomas carl of Pembroke lord high-admiral- of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; to the great ſatisfaction of the whole nation * 

The new parllament meeting on the 18th of November; fine 


having choſen Sir Richard Onſlow, Bart. for their ſpeaker, the 
| bid high-chancellor, f in a ſpeech from the throne, recommend- 


ah ponds m_ the Cee hr apap # tor the g of 


1 1 of queen Anne. Lediard's naval hiſtory. . wet, * Boyer) $ life of 


| queen Anne, p. 357- Oldmixon' s hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. i, p. 415. Lons. 


don Gazette, No. 449%. - 1 The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1508, 
p. 43%. London Gazette, do. 4488, 4489. m Burnet's hitory ot 
di oun times, vol. ii, p. $16, en chronological hiſtorian, vol. ll. p. 602, 
London Gazette, No. 4492. 

* Biſhop Burnet gives this account of the matter : * fa the end of Oftober, 
„George prince of Denmark died, in the fifty-ſixth- year ok his age, after he 
4 had deen twenty five years and ſoms months married to the queen: he was 
* aſthmatical, which grew on bim with his years; for ſome time he was conſi · 


- 4 Qered as a dying man, but the laſt year of his life he ſeemed to recover a 
| better ſtate of health. The queen had been, during the whole courſe of her 


„ mattiage, an extraordinary tender and affectionate wife; and in all his ill 
© neſs, which laſted ſome. years, ſhe would never leave his bed, but ſowetimey 
« ſat up half the night i in the bed by him, with ſuch care and concern, that ſhe 


uns looked on, very deſeryedly, as a pattern in this reſpect. This prince 


“ had ſhewed himſelf brave in war, both in Denmark and Ireland: bis temper 
was mild and gentle: he Lad made a good progreſs in mathematics : he had 
* travelled through France, Italy, and Germany, and knew much more thad 
' he ll well Eupreſs; for be oo 228 languages ill and Wu area 3 


new 


new „t and 1 our ports. Oh the ſixth of 1 
the houſe of commons addreſſed, for an account of the number 
of men, that might be wanting to man her majeſty's navy, for 
the year 1709; which was promiſed, and upon this, account 
being laid before the houſe, they agreed to it immediately, and 
voted the ſame number of men, with the ſame allowance, and 
the ſame ſum for the ordinary uſe of the navy, as had been yi. 
ven the year before; but ſoon after, the commons thought 4s to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the number of ſhips employ. 
ed as cruizers and convoys ;, as alſo to diſcover the true reaſons 
of the great increaſe of the navy debt; and on their report, they 
came to a reſolution on the 24th of March, „That an addrey 
« be preſented to her majeſty, to deſire that ſhe would be pleaſ. 
« ed to give directions to the proper officers, to lay before the 
C houſe, an account of all the ſums of money granted, or yo- | 
« ted; ſince her majeſty's acceſſion to the crown, and how far 
« the ſame had proved deficient.” At the ſame time, they or. 
dered the commiſſioners of the navy to lay before them the 
cauſes of the increaſe of the debt of the navy, But, to this ad. 
dreſs, it ſeems, the miniſtry did not think fit her majeſty ſhould 
give any anſwer; ſo the affair dropped for that time o. It is 
certain, and indeed it was very natural, this conduct of the 
court gave great offence; yet the commons were ſo hearty in 
the proſecution of the war, that, with their uſual liberality, 
they gave for the ſervice of che Fw 1709, no og a ſum than 
6,4577830 J. 
There were alſo in this ſellot ſome other they aun for 
promoting trade and the plantations, ſuch as a grant of 103,203) 
| | for the relief of the inhabitants of St, Nevis, and St. Chriſto- 
phers, and a vote in favour of the trade to Africa“; but the 
| moſt remarkable was, the joint addreſs of both hiooſcs; that her 
| wajeſty would be pleaſed not to conclude any peace with the 
| French king, unleſs he conſented to demoliſh the fortifications 
CT and er of Dunkirk; which point being Ing _ 
| 


0 Barnet O hiſtory of kis own tienes, 3 ii. p. 516. Oldmixon' $ hiſtory of 
the Stuarts, vol. ii, p. 414, 415. The complete hiſtory of Europe, for the 
gear 1709, p. 43, 44+ Chandler's debates, vol. iv. p. 114. 


ÞP Boyer's life of gyeen Anne, p. 379. The complete hiſtory of Europe, for | 
4709, p. 98. Olda-ison's biſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. 
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ups in the conferences at the Hague, with M. * Torti for 
ſettling the preliminaries of a general peace; and that miniſter 
ſnewing greater reluctance to conſent to this, than to any « other 
che articles, alledging, that his maſter bought, and paid for this 
town and port, beſides laying out immenſe ſums upon it finces 
which ſo provoked prince Eugene, that he could not help telling 
the French miniſters, with great warmth, that he wondered 
they ſhould ſpend ſo many words about it, and that they ought 
rather to admire the generoſity of a princeſs, who, having it in 


der power to preſcribe them harder terms, and force them to 

deliver that, with what other places ſhe pleaſed, and revive ma- 
ny ptetenſions of the crown of England, gave an unparalleled 
example of her moderation 9. This bad ſuch an effect, that 
the point was immediately given up, and the following article 


makes the ſeventeenth of the preliminaries they agreed on, 
His moſt Chriſtian majeſty promiſes, to cauſe all the forti- 

« fications of the town of Dunkirk, the harbour, and Ryſ- 

« banck, and others depending on the ſame, without. any ex- 


« ception, to be demoliſhed at his own charges; ſo that one 
« half of the fortifications be demoliſhed, and one half of the 


« harbour filled up within two months, and the other half of 


« the ſaid fortifications razed, and the other half of the ſaid 
« harbour filled up in two other months, the whole to the ſa- 
« tisfackion of the queen of Great Britain, and the lords the 
States general of the United Provinces; and it ſhall never 
« be allowed to re-eſtabliſh the ſaid fortifications, or render they 

« harbour navigable, directly or indireQly*, OAT 
I have taken particular notice of this, in order to ſhew how 
unanimous all parties in this nation have ever been, as to their 
ſentiments on this head; for it was lord Somers who moved 


this affair in the upper houſe : and therefore, the meaſure ought 


to be conſidered as a direct proof of the diſpoſition of the Whig 
miniſtry, as the inſerting a like clauſe in the treaty of Utrecht, 


plainly ſhews the ſenſe of Tory miniſters; whence I conclude, 
that there muſt be a | total revolution of parties in this country, 


Complete hiſtory of Europe, for the year e Theſe 


aicles may be found in all the general collections; particularly in the 1 1 


kiltory of Europe before mentioned, p. 145. 
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before there can ariſe, a: ſet af men capable of weakening 4; 
part of our ſecurity, in any reſpect, by conſenting to, or e 
conni ving at the reſtoring this port, fo, fatal to:the commerce 
te two maritime powers: Lo theſe points, I ſhall add the in 
_ quiry into the conduct of the miniſtry in ile late inrafan, 
' which was juſtified by the reſolutions of the houſe of 8 
and the diligence of the admiralty commended .. 
Before we proceed to the operations of the hear 1 1409, tay 
not be amiſs to take notioe of a great naval promotion made b 
ter majeſty, for this reaſon, becauſe it was one of the noble 
teſtimonies of her majeſty's concern and regard towards ſuch a 
her ſubjects as bad ſerved with extraordinary diligence and ach 
vity at ſea; for the poſt of rear · admiral of Great Britain kavi 
been vacant ſince the death of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, her maje. 
ſty, of her mere grace and favour, without the interpoſition of 
any of her miniſters, beſtowed it on Sir Joun LEAKE, with 
this remarkable compliment, That the was mw in 1 of it 
« by the voice of the people.” _ 
FEarly in the ſpring, lord Durſley, ew FP WE SYN in the 
Soundings, was at ſea with his ſquadron, and took ſeveral prizes 
from the French; and on the 22d of February, his lordſhip 
having only with him the Kent, Plymouth, Monk, and Litch: 
field, fell in with eleven fail twelve leagues from Scilly. This 
happened about three in the morning, and their lights being 
ſeen, his lordſhip made the ſignal for wearing, which was obe). 
ed, though not without 1 imminent danger of falling amongſt the 
enemy; for this proved to be M. du Guai Trouin's ſquadron. 
However, through, the darkneſs of the weather, his lordſhip 'T 
miſſed them; and then ſtretching away for Plymouth, captain ea 
Stuart of the Dartmouth, whom- his lordſhip. had ſent in a little ſid 
before with a prize, informed him, that he had been chaced by da 
nine large ſhips off the Lizard, and that they were the ſame, in ar 
his judgment, which had fallen in with, and engaged captain 
Tollet in his paſſage from Ireland . This affair having made 
2 great noiſe, and doing extraordinary honour to the bravery of 


. 9. Burnet, diä lade, complete hiſtory of 8 annals of ** Anne, 
Chandler's debates, &c. 1 e Burchet's naval biſtory, p. 722. The 
complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1709. Arnals of queen Anne. 
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the captain s Oo papers. 85 
On the 25th of Flares. captiin Tollet, in the Aﬀfurince, . 

of 79; guns, with the Sunderland, of 60, Hampſhire and 
Augleſca, of 30 guns each; failed from Corke, and being joined Nh 

by the Aſſiſtance, a 30 gun thip, as. alſo with the trade from 


Lingſale; continued his voyage for England. On the ſecond of | 
urch, about, fire in the morning, being then eight leagues | 


8. 8. W. of the Lizard, he ſaw four fail ſtanding. after him. 
About. ſeven; they came within random ſhot; ; whereupon, he 

made the fignal for drawing into a line of battle, and another 
— merchant · men to bear away as they beſt could for their 
own ſecurity 3 ſome of them, with the Angleſea and the Sunder= 
und, haying- before loſt company. About eight, the enemy 
hore down in a line, ind when they were come within Le: 
ſhot, they hoiſted French colours. "OP 

The French commodore, who was in a this: of 56. his or 10 

wards; Game ranging along the larboard fide of the Aſſurance; 
and fell aboard her, ſo that they engaged yard-arm and yard- 
arm; for-the-ſpace of almoſt half an hour; during which, the 
Frenchman: plied. captain Tollet/ſo warmly with ſmall ſhot, as 
to cut off moſt of his marines and ſeamen that were quartered 


oh deck. They then put off, and fell on board again on the lee 


fide. of the Aſſurance; firſt ranging on her bow, and then on 
her quarter; while ſhe fired her upper deck, and part of her 
lower deck guns, with ſuch vigour, that ſhe obliged the enemy 
to ſheet off, and ſtand away a-head towards the merchant-men: 
The three other ſhips, which were of 40 or 50 guns, then 
came tanging along-fide the Aſſurance, firing ſeveral broad- 
ſides into her, and after that bore away as the former. The 
damage ſhe received was very great; her ſides were ſhot through 
and through in many places ; her ſhrouds and back-ſtays cut to 
pieces, as likewiſe her main and falſe ſtay z which, if not times 
ly ſeen; had occaſioned the loſs of her maſt, Her fore-ſail and 
fore-topeſail were torn to pieces; her beſt bower cut away; one 
bf the flukes of the ſpate anchor ſhot off, and her ſmall bower, 
by the enemies boarding, drove through her bow. All poſſible 
diſpatch was made in ficting her riggiog, which, with the bending 
of a new fore-ſail,and fore-top-ſail, took "7 ſome time. After this 

Vor. Ul. e — the 


tell us of what month, though, from the former acebunt, it muſt have been 
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the ſhips of war all bore down, to ſeeure what Merchant übe t 
could, expecting to have engaged the enemy again; but rb 
elined it. The captain of the Aſſurance, who had deen bur 
months fick, and had been carried upon deck in u chair, wy, 
wounded ;. the firſt lientenant was ſhot in the leg, which bei 
Ureffed, he then returned to his charge upon deck; the Fs 
hueeutenant was Killed, as were feverel French officers, whom they 
brought from Ireland but more of the latter were wounded, 
In the whole, the Affurarice Had five and twenty killed, an 
chree and fiſty wounded, and ſome of theſe died of their wounds, 
for the enemy making their chief attempt on her, the Had beck 
ſeverely: treated; the Hampffire had only two killed, and de 
ven wounded ; the Aſſiſtance eight Killed, and one and tweny 
wounded, among the latter was ug Tudor, ber Tem, 
who died afterwards of his wounds ®, 
M. du Guai Trouin, whe det the French ſquadron, 
had abundance of men killed and wounded, and took only five 
merchant- men, which it was believed he ſent into Breſt. In the 
remoirs, which go under his name, it is acknowledged, that 
our officers did their duty extremely well; that not only his 
own ſhip was very roughly handled by captain Tollet, but alſo, 
chat the Amazon, and the Glory, that were with him, met the 
like reception from the Hampſhire and the Aſſiſtance: As to 
the five. prizes, he ſays, that two of them were fent to 8t. 
Maloe'z, one got into Calais, and- the other two foundered ot 
the 9 coaſt . 


u It is amazing that Mr. Secretary Burchet ſhould commit? ſo groſs a miſtake 
as he hes done, with reſpecl' to the dates in this engagement. He tells us, p. 723 
that captain Pollet failed from Corke on the 25th of April; and immediately 
after, he informs us; that the engagement happened on the 6th ; hut he does not 


May. Mr; Lediard ſaw, and correMtd this miſtake ;z but wichout bringing us 
any authority, though he happens to be right in his conjecture. We do not, 
however, truſt to that method, In the London Gazette, No. 421, is a letter 
from on board the Aſſurance, with au account of this tranſaction, dated in Har 
mot, March 3; and therein the engagement is expreſsly ſaid to have happened 
the day before. 

»The French jour nals of thoſe times, acknowledge the ia thing, and 
own, that their ſhips were very roughly treated; and that, if our ſquadron hat 
been Aronger, it would have been dite for them to eſcape. 
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Lord Durſley, on the 20th of March, ane hone ſhips te 
craize off Breſt, to gain intelligence, and in the mean time the 
6:lifbury took a French Weſt India ſhip, richly laden; but the 
moſt valuable part of her effects were immediately taken out, 
becauſe. ſue proved ſo leaky, that it was ſuſpected the might 

* under at ſea, On the agth, his lardſhip had orders to ſee the 
Libon fleet of merchantmen ſafe into the ſea ; 3 but his lordſhię 


bing received certain intelligence, that M. du Guai Trouiͤäũ 


vas then eruizing at the diſtance of about thirty-fiye leagues 
fom Scilly, his lordſpip propoſed to leave the trade and tranſ- 
under the protection of ſome Dutch men of war that 


ſearch of the enemy but theſe Dutch ſhips of war not arriving 
in time, his lordſhip thought it better to comply with his orders. 
lle accordingly eſcorted the Liſbon fleet as far as he was direct- 
el, and had ſcaree parted from them, on the gth of April, be- 
fore he diſcovered the Achilles, commanded by M. du Guai 
Trouin, and the Glory, who, the day before, had taken the 
Briſtol man of war, a fifty-gun ſhip; his dordſhip immediately 
gzve them chace, recovered the Briſtol, which, by a ſhot in her 
hread-room, ſunk afterwargs; but all the men, except twenty, 
yere ſaved, The Achilles, much ſhattered, eſcaped by her 
viſt failing, but the Le Gloire, a French man of war of 44 
guos and 312 men was taken; his lordſhip having about ſeventy 
men killed and wounded in the action . On the 26thof April, 
two ſmall ſhips were taken, and on the 7th of May, a privateer, 
carrying 14 guns, and 100. men; but the previſions through 
al the ſkips then growing very ſhort, his lordſhip found it ne- 


ceſſary to return to Plymouth on the 4 3th, with his ſquadron, 


which conſiſted at that time of one third and ſeven fourth rates, 
ide W mee ded that * e ſkip 


* London . No, 4000. All our LY 7 accounts call che French man 
of var taken in this engagement, Le Glaire; but it appears from the French 
writers, that the true name of it was, Le Gloricux. In the account publilbed 
| dy the admiralty, it appears, that the Briſtol, eaptain Gore, was taken in her 
paſſage from Plymouth to Liſbon, after a very warm diſpute, in which he had 
lerenty men killed and vdunded. The Freneh man of war was taken by cap- 
bin Thomas Matthews, afterwards admiral and commander in chief in the Me- 


cxerrane in. . 
Fez tae 


were expected from Portſmouth, and reſolved to go bimſelf 3 in 
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the Sweeptkes 0 of 32 guns, had been taken a two . 


r 


mine time, adyice, that four French men of war bad attickel | 
ſome New England ſhips, laden with maſts, under the convoy 
of captain Walter Ryddel, in the Falmouth, a ſhip of 50 guns, 
about twenty-four leagues from Scilly. This happened on the 
r8th of May, and the French commodore, à ſixty- gun ſhips 
| attempting to board the Falmouth, captain Ryddel faved him 
the trouble, by filling his head-ſails, and laying her on board 
under her boltſprit, directly athwart her hawſer, and at the 
ſame time raked her fore and aft with bis cannon. Thee enen 
continued in this poſture about an hour and balf, during which 
time he entered many men, but they were repulſed. Hoy: 
ever, the number of men on board her being much greater than 
thoſe in the Falmouth, it occaſioned various turns : but at 
length he thought fit to retire, having firſt cut all the laniards 
of the Falmouth's fore and mizen ſhrouds, believing it might 
prevent her following to reſcue the convoys, which the enemy 
ſtood after. Notwithſtanding this, captain Ryddel made fail 
after him with ſuch diligence, as enabled him, notwithſtanding 
the bad condition he was in, to preſerve them all, and to bring 
+ them ſafe into Plymouth. In this action the Falmouth had 
thirteen men killed, and fifty - ſix wounded. The captain him- 
ſelf was wounded i in the right leg, and had ſeveral other hurts; 
and the ſecond lieutenant, and' Mr. Lawſon, a yolunteer, were 
thot through the body; the Falmouth had twenty thouſand 
pounds, New England moneys on ne her at the t time 1 the 

engagement . 
On the very fame day, hetzen being ode to his excel- 
lency Thomas earl of Wharton, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
ſignifying that two French privateers had entered Bantry Bay, 
and ſurprized the Ruth of London, a Weſt India ſhip, ſuppoſ 
ed to be worth 25,000]. at leaſt 3 his lordſhip ordered captain 
Camock, in | the = ann, then 1 in the contri of Kinglale, to 


see the 1788 Gazette, No. 4343. Complete hiſtory of Eero for the 
-- FS 379 P p. 135. Burchet, Annals of queen Anne : but all theſe accounts 


axe teken from Lak in the Gazette: 
— \procecd 
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2 immediately in queſt of the ſaid privateers and their 


He accordingly failed directly for Beer-haven, at the 
perf e of which he met one of the privateers and 
de prize, making the beſt of their way to France. The prize 
n immediately retaken, on board which the captain put his 
rentenant with forty” men, and then continued the chace all 
igt; but finding the privateer had given him the flip, he the 
ext morning entered Bantry Bay, and took the other privateer, 
with thirty men on board, moſt of them Iriſh, whom he ſent 
« the priſon. of Corke, in order to their being tried for high 
reaſon 2. Three weeks afterwards, the ſame alert officer had 
the good luck to ſurpriſe a French privateer of twelve guns and 
ninety men, on the very point of taking three merchantmen, 
richly laden, all or Woe he e laße into the port of _ 
donderry *. - | 

It is now time to return to the n of Sir Ga 
Ing, whom we left in the harbour of Port Mahön, where 
he was extremely diſtreſſed for want of naval ſtores, which 
vere on board the Arrogant, a ſhip that had been miſſing from 
his arrival in that harbour, in queſt of which he detached ſhips 
w Majorca, and to the port of Cagliari in Sardinia z and at the 
fame time diſpatched orders to Sir Edward Whitaker, who 
was till on the coaſt of Italy, to join him with his ſquadron, 
in caſe the emperor's troops, that were deſigned for Catalonia, 
were not as yet ready. All the month of February, 1709, was 
ſpent in tedious expectations; but at laſt, about the middle of 
March, Sir Edward Whitaker arrived, with about 3500 men, 
in tranſports under his convoy, to the great joy of Sir George 
Byng and general Stanhope, who had long waited for theſe 
forces, in order to attempt ſomething for the relief of Alicant, 
then beſieged by an army of 12,000 men, and for the ſafety of 
which, king Charles had expreſſed unuſual-concern. As this 
city and caſtle had been taken, as we before have ſhewn, by 
the remarkable valour of the Britiſh ſeamen ; as the preſent 
lege of it was one of the moſt remarkable actions in this age; 


and as the attempt made for its relief cannot well be underſtood 


2 See Lond, Gaz. No, 4544. Pointer's chronological hiſtory, yol. u. p. 621, 
dee the London Gazette, Ne. 45 56, | 
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without it; I ſhall take the liberty of giving a ſuccinQ account 
of the whole affair, fram _ time * Rear was inch, 
its ſurrender v. chu 

_ ALICANT is a city _ pet, 3 


| caſtle, ſtanding on a rock, at a {mall diſtance from 1 
and about ſixty- eight miles ſouth from the capital city of Va. 


lencia. There was in it a pretty good garriſon, under the 
command of major-general Richards, which made an obſtinate 
defence againſt a very numerous army of the enemy, with 2 
very large train of heavy artillery, and excellently ſupplied with 
ammunition. At laſt, the city being abſolutely untenable, the 
garriſon reſolved to retire into the caſtle, which had hitherto 
been eſteemed impregnable. They funk three ciſterns in the 
ſolid rock, and then, wich incredible labour filled them with 
water. The troops that retired into it, were Sir Charles Ho- 
_ tham's regimenr, and that of colonel Sibourg, generally called 


the French regiment, becauſe it was compoſed of tefugres. 


Alfter ſome progreſs made in this ſecond ſiege, the French ſaw 
that it was impoſſible to do any great matter in the uſual way, 
and therefore, contrary to all expectation, reſolved upon a 
work exceſſively laborious, and, in all outward appearance, im- 
_ practicable ; which was that of mining through the ſolid rock, 
n order to blow up the caſtle and its garriſon into the air toge- 
ther. At firſt major-general Richards, and all the officers in 
the place, looked upon the enemy's ſcheme as a thing utterly 
impoſſible to be accompliſhed, and were ſecretly well pleaſed 
with their undertaking, in hopes it would give time fox our fleet 
to come to their relief; yet, this did not hinder them from doing 


all that lay in their power to incommode the Workaen, and, 


at laſt to countermine theme. 

The beſiegers, however, wrought ſo ese ond brought 
ſuch numbers of peaſants. to aſſiſt them in their labours, that 
they having, in about twelve weeks time, finiſhed the works 
thought proper for this ſervice, by very experienced engineers, 


and nne them with 1 your barrels of ee ſeveral 1 


b Burcher' s naval hiſtory, p. 9 7B. Boyer's life of queen = p. 393! 
Mercure hiſtorique et 2: HAR tome xlvi, p. 374. c Burchet 
abi ſupra. The complete ny of Europe, for 1709, p. 118, Pointer's 


ebronol, ical hiſtory vol. ii. p. 614 
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jenny} ion bart, and eros, undd otber utenſils of defirntion, 
funmoned the caſtle to Turrender, March 2oth, moſt ſolemnix 
Auring o fafe and honourable convoy to Barcelona, with bag 

and boßgege for every perſon in it, if they fubmitted within 


ret days, and prevented the ruin of the caſtle ; but threaten- 
d ether wife, no mercy ſhould be fhewn, if any might acci- 


vitally efeape the blow : and, te detnonſtrate the reality of 
their delten, they defired the garriſon might depute three, 'r 
note engineers, with other gentlemen of cbmpetent f{cill; to 
ber r works, and make a faithful report of what they fa. 
kccordingly, two Feld officers went to the mine, and were al- 
bired rhe liberty of making what ferutiny they pleaſed; upon 
hich they told the governor, that, if their judgment failed 
them not, the exploſion would carry up the whole caſtle! to the 
tiltermoſt battery, unleſs it took vent in their own-countermine, 
et vein ; but, at leaft, 'they conceived it would: carry away the 
ſea-battery, the todging-rooms- in the cafite-cloſe, ſome of the 
chambers cut for foldiers barracks, and, oy. _y "_ RAG, 
miyht affect the great ciſtern 9, e. 
A grand council of war was called upon this; th French 
meſſage delivered, and the engineers made their report; the 


belieged acknowledged their want of water; but believing the 


fleet might be fenfible of their diſtreſs, and conſequently under 
ſome concern for their relief, their unanimous reſolutian was, 
„ commit themfelves to the providence of God, and, what- 
tret fate attended them, to ſtand the ſpringing of the mine. 
The French general, and Spaniſh officers, expreſſed the utmoſt 


roneern at this anſwer, and the fecond night of the three al- 


lowed, fent to flivert them from what they called, and it is very 
lxely thought, inexcufable obſtinacy, offering the ſame ho- 
nourable articles as before, even upon that late compliance; 
but thefe ſtill were rejected dy the beßeged. The fatal third 
night approaching, and no fleet ſeen, the French ſent their laſt 
ſummons, and withal an aſſurance, that their mine was primed, 5 
and ſhould be ſprung by fix o'clock the next morning; and 
Hough, as NY By.) 10 alin 6 and hats rs of relief was vain, 


4 ws i of queen ED p. 393. Tavbman's memoirs of the Bri. 


4 fleets and quadrone in the Medic e Fe 32, 33+, Annals of e 
une, 


yet 
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yet there was room for ſafety ſtill, and the terms already 7 prox 


poſed was in their power to accept. The beſieged perliſted in 
their adherence to the reſult of their firſt council, and the 


French met their uſual anſwer again ; therefore, as a pro 
ro their intended tragedy, they: ordered. all the inbabitantg of 


that quarter to withdraw from their houſes, before five o'clock 
the enſuing morning. The beſieged, in the mean time, kept a 
general guard, devoting themſelves to their meditationz. The 
major-general, colonel Sibourg, and lieutenant - colonel Thor, 


nicroft, of Sir Charles Hotham's regiment, ſat together in 
che governor's uſual: lodging · room; other officers cantoned 


themſelves as their Wy + n wt to pals the meln. 
—_ night.. g 

At length, day appearing, - the hone.) was nfo, that 
the inhabitants were flying in crowds to the weſtermoſt part of 
the town. The governor, attended by the above-mentioned 


gentlemen, and about five or fix other officers, went to the 


welt battery, to inform himſelf better. After he had remain- 
ed there about a quarter of an hour, lieutenant-colonel Thor 
nicroft defired him to remove, as being unable to do any fer. 
vice there; he and colonel Sibourg both anſwered, that ng 


danger was to be apprehended. there, more than in any other 
place; and that there they would wait the event. The lieute- 


nant- colonel remained, becauſe his ſuperiors did, and other of- 
ficers imitated the ſame example: but the hour of five being 
now, conſiderably paſt, the corporal's guard cried out, that the 
train was fired, obſerving ſome ſmoke from the lighted matches 
and other combuſtible matter near it, from whence the ſame 


| aſcended to the centinels above. The governor and keld-officers 


were then urged to retreat, but refuſed, 
The mine at laſt blew up; the rock opened. and ſhut ; the 
whole mountain felt the convulſion; the governor and field 


officers, with their company, ten guns, and two mortars, were 


buried in the abyſs; the walls of the caſtle ſnook, part of the 
great ciſtern fell, another ciſtern almoſt cloſed, and the rock 


ſhut a man to his neck in its cliff, who lived many hours in that 
afflicting poſture. | About thirty-ſix centinels and women were 


© Aer hiſtorlque et polliique, tone At p. .. rel 


ed 
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al ed in different quarters; whoſe dying groans were heard, 1 
ſome of them after the fourth mouruful day. Many houſes: of 

the en were overwhelmed in their ruins, and. the caſtle fuf- | 

820d much; but; that it wears any form at All, was owing to 


che vent Which” the eploſib forced through the veins bf the 


jock, and the coüntermine: After the loſs of the chief officers, 
the government fell of coürſe to lieutenant- Colonel Dalbeume, i 


| rather 46 1 apprehend D'Albon, of Sibourg's regiment, who 


leu out” 4 detachment. from the 'whole' garr for, and with ie 
male 4 deſperate fally, to ſhelw how little he Was moved at 
their thunder. The bombs from the caſtle phaſed on the town 
more gloletitty," and the ſhot galled every corner of their ſtreets ; 
Which marks of theit tcfentinent they continued till Far artival | 
of oof Het, which they hat! expected To long f. one nr 


>The Spaniftt and French hiſtorians ſpeak of thi athio with 


all iniagitiable” regard to the gallant defence made by the be⸗ 
ſeged. The Spaniſh army was commanded by the chevalier 
7Asfeldt; who was then in the French ſervice; and locked up- 
bn as the very beſt officer they ever ſent to king Philip. - He 
was an excellent engineer, Taw at once what was to be done; 
ind having formed his plan; purſued it ſteadily,” and accom- 
pliſhed it generally. Under him cömmanded don Pedro Ron- 
quillo, 4 . Spaniſh general of diſtinguiſhed merit, D'Asfelde 
contrived arid directed the mine, Ronquillo raiſed and defended 


the entrenchments between the caſtle and the ſea. Both punc- 


tally performed their parts, thobgh both were difficiile. D'As- 
feldt was very ſtrict and auſtere ; the Spaiiiards, eveti of his 
dyn party, thought him crüel; yet, upon this occaſion, he not 
bdaly ſhewed himſelf generous, but humane. He uſed every 
argument poſſible to perſuade major- general Richards to ſpare. 
himſelf and his brave garriſon, and deplored their loſs with 
ROE aan affection. 1 he * er their hercie 


\ 


t This x major. bit tiebutds, though an eib. was än "hoes | in the 
king of Spain's fervice, and ef the Romiſh religion; the foreign Gazeites mention 


hin with reſpedd, by the name of don Juan Ricardo; ; there periſhed, be ſides the 


cers mentioned in the text, kve captains, three lieutenants, forty-two. ſoleiers, 
all the miners, and abou tlariy Pealants. 
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conduct, and callec the rpingd eaten de wanunent en a 
equrage © ca : 1 N e e 25! | 100 
On the 5tb of 1 about Lig olock. in 1. the morning, , ; 
Sir Edward Whitaker's ſquadron. arrived, and attempted the 
relief of the caſtle; his ſhips were the Defiance, Nonhumber. , 
land, Eſſex, York, and Dunkirk. The laſt went within the . 


Une, as drawing lefs water than the. other, in three and a hall 5 
fathom; then laying her broadſide to the eaſt part. of the town, of 
began to cannomade a battery of four guns, and two others rf 
raiſed under the bill, each mounted with two guns, and from 5 
the mole-head, a forty-two pounder. | The wind having blown 5 5 

freſh the night before, and an unhappy. ſwell. rolling in, from | i 
the eaſtward at eleven, the great ſhips were obliged to yeigh 4 


their anchors, making out of cannon-ſhot.... | The Dunkirk, bꝛ· Fil 
ving muck of her rigging damaged, and her ſmall bowet Cut 
between one and two, fell faſt a · ſtern, Ping. expoſed to the 


enemy! s ſhot, bombs, and carcaſſes, till three in the afternoon, 25 
at which time, by winding the tigbt way, ſhe with much diſſ- NY 
culty got off. The weather continuing very dad till the "th, he 
and it not being known to what extremities the garriſon might * 
be reduced, and the enemy increaſing conſi derably in ſtrength, Wi : i 
the general ſent a flag of truce a-fhore, with propoſals for ſur- = 
rendering the caftle*; which being agreed to, and our men 0 
embarked, the * (Sir George Byng) proceeded vith the 2 
troops towards Barcelona, having deraehed ſome ſhips to cruize | 7 
for the Turkey fleet; others, with tranſports for corn to Bu- 4 
Bary ; and the Suffolk, Humber, and Ipfwich, which he left to th 

elean at Port Mahon; were under orders to proceed to Genoa | 
and Final; in order to embarking and tranſporting the German z 
troops from thofe places to Catalonia. 2 
In his way to Barcelona he landed' general Stanhope, with \ 
the troops, at Terragona, and returning with the: garriſon of 4 
the caſtle of Alicant to Port Mahon, joined ſome. other ſhips 2 
to thoſe he firſt intended for Senos and Final, and os ew FE 
* 


4 Refleions militaires et politiques par je M. de Santa cruz, tome viii. p. 27, 
37, 95. tome ix. p. 197. Memoires de M. de St. Philippe pour ſervir a la hiſtoiie 
d'Eſpagne, tome ii. p. 228, 243. n Burchet's naval biſtory, p. 755: 
Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Staarts, vol. is. p. 423. The 8 kiſt, of Europe, 
for 17695 p. 119. Pond. Gaz, No: 4544+ 
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Hillier under the command of Sit Edward Whitaker; but * 
retted him firlt to proceed to Leghorn, for a ſupply of provi 
bons, which was at this time very much wanted. The few 
ſhips he had with him at Port Mahon, he was cleaning as faſt 

is poſſible, that ſo they might cruize agaihſt the enemy, who . 
had taken tlie Faulcon, a ſhip of thirty-two guns, off Cape de 
Gat, in her paſſage to Liſbon, from whence he bad ordered 
Sit John Jennings to Join him, with the ſhips under his com- 
mand, who was off Gibraltar the 21ſt of May, with fixteen 
men of war, Engliſh and Dutch, and about forty 4ranſports, 
Jaden with corn, as alſo proviſions and ſtores for the fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and arrived at Port Mahon the 28th; from 
whence he guarded the corn {hips to Barcelona, and was joined 
the 8th of June by Sir George Byng, with the reſt of the Eng * 
liſh and Dutch men of war; and there Sir Edward Whitaker 
arrived with his fquadron from Italy, and above two thouſand 
recruits for the army in Catalonia. 

A council of war being held, it was determined, that fince _ 
the king of Spain, as the poſture of his affairs then ſtood, could 

| not come to any reſolution relating to the flect's aſſiſting i in the 
„ reduction of thoſe parts of Spain, {till in the poſſeſſion of the 
enemy, the admiral ſhould ſail to a {tation ten leagues ſouth of 
Cape Toulon, not only for i intercepting the enemy's trade, but 
to alarm them all that might be; but fince it was neceflary that 
a ſquadron ſhould be on the coat of Portugal, Sir John Jen-. 
nings was fent thither with ene ſhip of the ſecond rate, four of 
the third, five of the fourth, and three of the fifth i, 

Sir George Byng arrived before Toulon the 21ſt of June, 
in which harbour he ſaw only eight ſhips rigged, and-one large 
man of war on the careen, the reſt being diſarmed; which ſa- 
tified him, that the informations he had 38 received 
were true, that the enemy did not intend, in fact was not able, 
to bring out any fleet that year; but were reſolved to content 
| themſelves with ſending abroad ſmall ſquadrons to protect their 
> After e thus inſulted Toulon, he in a Wer 


i Hiſtoire militaire, tome =) p. 253- Burchet's naval | hiſtory, b. v. e. 29. 
Annals of queen Anne. k Burchet's naval hiſt. p. 759. Mercure 
On et politique, tome xlvii. p. 129. Lond. Gaz. No. 4567. 
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time returned to Barcelona road, where he found moſt of the 
ſhips arrived from the ſervices upon which. he had ſent them, 


and fome of them, particularly the Centurion and Dunki, | 
had been ſo fortunate as to make a great many prizes, The 


court of Spain was, at the inſtance of cardinal Grimani, yer 
defirous to have the reduction of Sicily attempred, and was in, 
formed by general Stanbope, that it was her majeſty 8. pleaſure, 


part of the fleet ſhould affiſt in the deſign upon Cadiz ; but th 
Dutch ſhips having been ſeparated in bad weather, and ours 
being too few to anſwer theſe and mapy other ſervices the court | 
propoſed, he ſuſpended | for ſome time the coming to any reſo- 
Jution, being eyery day in expectation of the ſhips of the 


ſtates: general. 


But at length, that the — might not ſuffer through de. 


lay, the admiral formed a diſpoſition of ber majeſty? s ſhips, and 


appointed Sir Edward Whitaker for the ſervice of Sicily, while 


he himſelf deſi igned to proceed on the other with general Stan- 
hope. The 26th of July, the court of Spain having notice of 


the enemies penetrating into the Lampourdan, with intention, 


as they apprehended, to beſiege Girone; and there being a 


want of ſhips to protect the coaſts of foals? and hinder the 
enemies having ſupplies by ſea, as alſo a ſquadron to bring over 
1 prizes laden with corn from Porto Farina, which they 
were in great want of | in that principality, a and ſome ſhips to 
go to Italy, for money to ſubſiſt the troops; the court ſeemed 


to lay afide the deſign on Sicily, and the admiral ſent five ſhips 


for the veſſels laden wich corn 1 which have been before men. 


tioned. | 
The warmth, impatience, and irreſolution of the court at 


Barcelona, obliged the admirals to drop both theſe great de- 


ſigns ; for, without regard to what had been reſolved, or even 


for what themſelves had demanded before, they were continu- 
ally defiri iring ſomething new to be done for them, without ever 


conſidering, that it was impoſſible our ſhips could perform one 


ſervice, without neglecting another. Thus, upon an appre- 
benſion that the enemy would attack Girone, the Engliſh ſhips 


| Burchet's naval Mderr, 2 759, 760, London Garette, No, 4571, 
4572. 
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re deſired to intercept their ſubſiſtence. Soon after, chey 
" A. ſtreſſed for want of proviſions themſelves, and then tbe 


—- 
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iſt hoped, that the Engliſh: ſhips would go and fetch it im- 


complaints being, ſent home, induced tbem to.comply with every 
thing, as far as was in their power; ſo that of neceſſity, as the 
noſt diſtant and leaſt practicable, the expedition againſt Sicily 


iſcontented- with the French government w. 
On the 27th of July, the Dutch ſquadron arrived ay 10 


hid before them the queen's orders, the deſires of his Catho- 
lic majeſty, and the project formed by themſclves for attempt. 


2 ing Cadiz; but the commander in chief of the Dutch ſhips ex- 


e cuſed himſelf from any ſhare in it; declaring, that they were 
X rictualled only till the end of e which diſabled him from 
7 undertaking any ſervice beyond the 20th of that month®. On 
0 the 28th of the month laſt mentioned, three Engliſh men of 


d war, the Naſſau, Ludlow Caſtle, and Antelope, failed for Barce- 


' lona, having on board a great ſum of money, for the ſervice of 
» his Catholic majeſty . It was then agreed, that Sir George 
| Byng ſhould proceed to Cadiz, and the Dutch ſhips be employ- 
at ed in other ſervices; which, however, could not be executed; 
. and therefore Sir George Byng reſolved to return home to Eng- 
n land, having taken on board the fleet general Stanhope, with 


E taken in the ſituation his affairs were in. This ſingle miſtake at graſping at every 
thing, when ſcarce any thing was in his power, proved the ruin of all his under- 
takings3 though, as this hiſtory fully ſhews, our ſea officers did for him all he 
could expect, ond more a great deal than the officers of any other nation would 


«* the war with Spain,” and all the hiſtories of thoſe times. 
* Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 760. " Footer Gazette, No. 4586. 


mediately from Italy. The manner in which theſe demands 
were. made, and the apprehenſions the oſſicers were under of 


nv great misfortune to king Charles, that he had no body about him 
capable of giving him good advice, or of conſidering what was fit to be under- 


_ colonel 


moſt neceflary, thing that could be done, was to fend for the 
pines laden with corn from Porto, Farina- By that time this 
1s. reſolved on, money grew ſcarce, and then his Catholic 


was laid aſide, Our admirals, however, ſtill flattered themſelves | 
that ſomething might be done at Cadiz, where it was known 
the people were in want of bread, and were, We, highly 


LS 


horn, upon which Sir George Byng called a council of war, and 


have done, as is evident from The impartial inquiry into the management ok 
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colonel Harriſon's regiment of foot, and a Spaniſh regiment > 
 dragoons, whom he landed ſafely at Gibraltar on the 110 
On the 25th of September he failed for Eugland, arriving i 
St. Helen's, in the Roya Anne, with the Torbay, Chicheſter, 
Colcheſter, and Antelope, and 4 ſmall Lobo taken by the ch 
cn in her way from Gibraltar, on the 15th of October . 

Sir Edward Whitaker was left with a pretty ſtrong ſquadron 
3 the Mediterranean, where, in the Bay of Roſes, he diſcotet. 
eld the grand convoy, intended for the French forces in the 

Lampourdan, which conſiſted of forty large veſſels, laden with 
corn, and other provifions, of which he took thirty, and hin. 
dered the reſt from putting to fea; by which the enemy was 
greatly diſtreſſed, and king Charles's army fo happily ſupplied 
with proviſions, as to be able to keep the field, which other. 
wiſe they could not have done r. And having thus attended out 
fleets in the Mediterranean, as long as they were employed i in 
any conſiderable ſervice, we ſhall now return to the exploits 
performed in the Inge wy lord when. with the 8 
under his command. 

Sir George Byng, in his return from the een ha- 
ving obtained an exact detail of the ſtrength, ſtation, and de: 
ſigns of M. du Guai Trouin, ſent an account of it to the lord 
\. High-admiral, who immediately diſpatched it to the lord Durſley, 


| Juſt returned from cruizing for a corn fleet, which the French 


expected from the Baltic. His lordſhip's inſtructions were, to 
give the enemy all the diſturbance he could, and to take parti- 
cular care of the Weſt India trade, the intercepting of which 
was the ſervice that was principally defigned by M. du Gu 
Trouin. On the 8th of October, his lordſhip failed from Ply- 
mouth, with one third rate, and two fourths, having before de- 
tached captain Vincent with ſix ſhips, to ſecure the Weſt India 
fleet; and foon 2 his rar joined that detachment, 1 


"oY Lande ans, No. ak 4590, 4594. 4 Leda Gazette 
No. 4605s, 4606. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tom. xIvii p. 443, 556- 

r nnd this put in a much ſtronger light by ſome Dutch writers, who tell us, 
that admirzl Whitaker, with fifteen ſail of men of war, entered the Bay of 
Roſes, and deſtroyed fifty French ſhips, laden with corn. They add, that the 
admiral was inclined to aſſiſt his Catholic majeſty in reducing Roſes, which 
would have left the enemy without a ſea- port in Catalonia; but his advice was 
net followed, which was much to the prejudice of king Charles's affaire 10 
e e | Ski 
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duch be effeQually prevented the French <a pt in 
tir deign. On the laft of October, his lordſhip being then 

of Scilly, took 2 large French ſhip from Guadaloupe*,.and a 
ſnall ptipsteer., Three weeks after, he met with the 3 
tors. fleet, _ having; ſufficiently ſtrengthened their convoy, | 
ttached: tWO I frigates for intel Igence, into the road of Breſt, 
hat be might be phe. bones: ended: wee forthex ſer 


7 


eben N 


While bis lordſhip. Was thus: ee — e 


de latter end of November, fuch an accident to one of the . 


ſhips of his. ſquadr an, as very will deſerves our notice: Cap- 
hin Hughes in the Wincheſter, chaced a ſhip, which proved: to 
e Dutch priwateer, whoſe commander being required to 
irik, he, inſtead of paying that reſpect due tothe flag of Eng» 
lndz fired both great and ſmall ſhat into him; but being an» 
ſreted in the ſame manner, after an obſtinate diſpute. (though it 
vas very well known the Winchefter was an Engliſh ſhip of 
mar) the.commanding officer was killed, and between tk we 
forty of the Dutch ſeamenn.. op 

His lordſhip: being then vice-admiral of he, = deched., on 
hs 91h of December, captain Hartnol, in the Reſtauration, 
vith four other ſhips, to cruize fifteen or twenty leagues weſt 


& lh to WU ſome Eaſt India ſhips, and their convoys, 


Den. 


1 with 7c 4 "eras to Eee ee but being or» 
leted to proceed part of the way with Sir John Norris, towards 
Liſbon ; his lordſhip, after complying with this order, remained 
in bis appointed ſtation till he was forced ſrom it by foul wean 
ther; which, however, gave him an, opportunity of taking a 
Freach privateer of twenty guns, and retaking the St. Peter of 


* According to ſome accounts, this was a very conſiderable prize; no leſs 
than a (hip of 40 guns, with a cargo worth an hundred thouland pounds. Indeed, = 
this ord to6k fo many, and fo rich prizes, that I do not wonder ſime of our 
viiters grew weary of ſetting them down; for e That ſometimes active 
irs are not the preateſt favourites. „ 


© Feanhor find any account of this in the Dutch writers, ad K maſt confels, 


I wonder that Mr, Burchet pave it a place in his hiſtury, This, hos ever, i3 


certain, that the behaviour of the captain waz not ouly right in itſelf, but £ 
areeable IiKewiſe to lord Dwftey, that on dd we H. iſhed it s Big on doatd 


ide Winch eller. 
Dublin, 
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Dublin, a rich ſhip, of which the enemy bad made themf;ay 


maſters; off Cape Clear. His lordſhip, confidering chat the d 
Eaſt India trade were not yet arrived from Ireland, appointed 3 h 
1 three ſhips of his ſquadron'ts/ſee them fife from thence, great 
On the 2 ift of February, the Kent brought into Plymouth hour 
a ſmall privateer, and a French merchant ſhip" as the Neſtaun WY 1/4 
tion and Auguſt did the next day four more, which were bound the 
from Nantz to Martinico; and not many days after, his lordſhig had 
appointed the Reſtauration and Auguſt; to fee two Taft Int boar 
ſhips well into the ſea; but, by contrary” winds, they were for- fick! 
ced back again. The roth of March, the Montague took : nd 
pri vateer of ten guns, and his lordſhip having feen the Eaſt In: nin 
dia ſhips, and thoſe bound to the Iſle of May, a hundred and men 
fifty leagues from Scilly, returned to Plymouth the gth of May; the 
ſeven days after which, the Lyon, Colcheſter, and Litchfield, on! 
brought in four prizes, two of them privateers, the others mer: We 
chant ſhips ; when his lordſhip leaving the fquadron, came to flee 
town, after having acquired as much reputation as it was poſſi met 
ble for an officer to do in that difficult ftation u, and where five 
many had loſt the credit for which chey had toiled many years, whi 
Before I proceed to the events in the Weſt Indies, I ſhall mal 
take notice of ſome accidents that happened in our naval affairs, WI ter, 
and which ſeem to have eſcaped the attention of moſt, if not {qu 
all our hiſtorians. In the firſt place, I am to obſerve, that in not 
the latter end of June, her majeſty's ſhip the Fowey, of thirty gaz 
two guns, was taken in the Mediterranean, by two French men laſt 
of war of greater ſtrength v. On the 23d of September, cap- an 
tain Hanway, in her majeſty's ſhip the Plymouth, of ſixty guns, m) 
arrived at Plymouth with a F rench man of war, which he had tin 
taken on the 20th. Captain Hanway was bound to Plymouth, WF as 
in order to repair ſome damages he had received; and about Wl vol 
% 
u é Burchet Gays, that he obtained leave of the lord high-admiral to come to 
town: but that could not be; for the lord high-admiral was removed in the 
| beginning of November, and this was in the March following. I mention it 
only to ſhew the inaccuracy of that writer, in | things with which he ought to * 
have been beſt acquaiated, p 
w Pointer's chronotogical hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 648. See Tandman's hiſtory, . 


before cited. As for the French hiſtorians, they either ſay nothing of this 
matter, or they have multipl: ied this into three ſhips, and have gives | the ers · 


dit of zaking t! them to Captain de P Ale, in tke Phetaix, fo 
even 
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ten leagues N. W. by N. from the Deadman, he ſaw this ſhip, 
ul chaced her two hours, before he came up with her; as ſoon 
+; he came near enough to engage, he fired upon her with 
qreat vigour and after a ſharp: action, which laſted above an 
hour, he obliged her to ſurrender. The French ſhip was called 


J Adriad, had been fitted out from Dunkirk, commanded. by 


the Sieur. Jacques Caſhard, having forty guns mounted, (but 
bad ports for forty-eight), and two hundred and ſixty men on 
board; ſeveral of the men belonging to the Plymouth being 

ſck on ſhore, captain Hanway could make uſe of no more guns 
in this action than the enemy's ſhip had mounted. The cap- 
uin of the French veſſel, with fourteen other officers and ſea- 
men, were killed in the engagement, and ſixty wounded; of 
the Plymouth's company, the captain of a company of marines 
on board, and ſeven men, were killed, and ſixteen wounded x. 
In the latter end of the month of October, the Weſt India 
fleet, being about one hundred and fifty leagues off the Lizard, 
met with a violent ſtorm, by which they were ſeparated from 

five ſhips of war, appointed for their convoy; the Newcaſtle, 
which was one of them, being ſo ſhattered, that-ſhe-loſt her 
main-maſt, and with much difficulty got to Falmouth; ſoon af- 


| ter, the Hampſhire and the Glouceſter were attacked by the 


ſquadron of M. du Guai Trouin, and made a gallant defence, 


| notwithſtanding the great inequality of force; which, however; 


gave the ſhips under their convoy an opportunity to eſcape. At 
aſt, after ſeven hours fight, the Glouceſter, a ſixty-gun ſhip, 
and juſt rebuilt, was taken; but the Hampſhire obliged the ene- 
my to ſheer off, and in a very ſhattered condition got into Bal- 
timore!, On Chriſtmas day, the Solebay man of war, with 
eight merchant ſhips under her convoy, bound to Lynn in Nor- 
folk, were unfortunately loſt upon Boſton-Knock, and only 


* See the London Gazette, No. 4593, 

! Pointer's chronological hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 649. Mercnre hiſtorique, tom. 
xvii, p. 667, Father Daniel places the loſs of this ſhip, which, he ſays, car- 
tied leventy-two pieces of cannon, and four hundred and fifty men, on the 6th. 
of November, N. 8. but all our naval biſtorians are quite ſilent about it, though, 
I think, the captain's defence does us much more honour than the loſs of a lix- 
ty gun ſhip can diſcredit. : f | | RY 
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eo boats full of men faved out of all the ſhips 2. From these 
diſagreeable accidents, let us now return en ne of ads 
miral Wager in the Weſt Indies. c 
As this admiral' had always bonn Siena careful of My 
trade intHat part of the world, ſo, in the ſpring of the year 
17094 he fent captain Hutchins, in the Portland, to protect the 
trading flbops that were going. to Porto Bello. All the latter 
part of the month of April captain Hutchins lay in the Baſti- 
mentos; from whence he deſcried four large ſhips, two of fifty, 
and two of thirty guns, in the harbours of Porto Bello. The 
two largeſt} as he was informed by the private traders, were 
the Coventry, a fourth rate, taken from us by the French, and 
the Minion, both from, Guinea. On the firſt: of May he had 
intelligence, that they ſailed the evening before; upon which he 
ſtood to the northward till the third, when he gained: fight of 
them about eight in the morning. At noonz he diſcovered their 
hulls very plain, and they being to windward, bore down to 
him, firing ſome guns as they paſſed by; ſoon after which they 
wore, as fithey- deſigned to engage in the evening, but did not. 
It was little wind, and about fix: o'clock he tacked upon them, 


and keeping fight all night. near eight in' the morning he came the 
up within piſtol (Bot of the Minion, but was obliged to fight dle 
her to lee ward, becauſe he could not poſibly carry out his lee 
guns, though the ſhips- of the enemy did. The Coventry, af- "my 
ter he had been warmly engaged, got on his lee bow, and fir- " 
ing very ſmartly at his maſts, did them no little damage; but be * 
being not willing to be diverted from the Minion,.plyed her ve- wi 
ry ſmartly, nor coukl ſhe get from him, until'they ſhot his main- ® 
top-ſail-yard i in two, when both of them ſhot a- head, he creep- i 
ing after them as faſt as poſſible in that erippled condition; in 9 
the mean white, ſplicing his rigging, bending new fails, and re- 5 
e damages in the beſt manner he could“. 5 
| 2 
2 Remarkable accidents at ſea, p. 35- 04 | q 
2 Mr.-Burchet, as Mr. Lediard well obſerves, has way great 'miſtake in the EF? 
date of this action, which he has placed thirteen months before it happened ; K. 
dut he gives us no authority for his correction; I have before me, the captain's 
own account, publiſhed in the London Gazette, No. 4547, which has enabled | 
me co {et all the dates at, that are every one wrong it in Burchet's hiſtory. « 
About 
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About four i in the morning a boat was perceived going from 


| the Minion to the Coventry, ſo that he believed he had much 


diſabled the former, and that by theifregueat, paſſiag of the boat | 
betucen them, the was ſending the beſt part of her loading on 
card the other. By ten at night he had completed all his work, 


and the next morning was ready for a ſecond encounter; but 


it proving little wind, he could not come pp. with thecm until the 
kb, when before ſeyen in the morning, he was eloſe in with 
the Coventry; which ſhip hauled up her main-ſail,, and lay by 5 
for him. Coming nearer to her, i it was obſerved the had many 
mall mot men, ſo that he durſt not clap ber on board as he 
had deſigned, but plied her with his guns; in the mean time, 
ke received but little damage. from the Minion, * etween eleven 
and twelve, he brought the Coventry's Mün- by the board, 
and then her ſire was much leſſened; however, eontinuing to 
do what they could, at half an hour paſt twelve ſhe ſtruck; the 
6ſt. captain being killed, the ſecond wounded, and a great 
laughter made among the mon, many of them being thoſe who 
belonged tothe Minion; whereas of ours there. were but nine 


| Lilled, and twelve woundel, moſt of whom recovered; and in 


the prize, there were about twenty thouſand pieces of eight, 
great part whereof were found among the French ſeamen v. 

Rear-admical Wager, upon the preſſing ſolicitation of the 
merchants, ſent the Severn and Scarborough to England, to 
oonyoy home :the trade, becauſe they were but weakly. manned, 
and accortling to the orders he had from the lard highzadmiral, 
vhen any ſhips under his command were ſo reduced by ſickneſs, 
as to have no more men on board than were neceſſary to navi- 
gate the ſhip, theſe fhips were to be ſent home; and the reaſon 
of this was, that by an act of parliament, uhich paſſed ſoon after 
commodore Ket's affair, our admirals were abſolutely reſtrained 
from prefling men on any account in the Weſt Indies; ſo that, 
in truth, there was nothing left for an admiral to do in ſuch a. 
caſe, but to ſend home ſhips chat were of no further uſe. - All 


ide time the rear-admiral continued in chis Ration he took care 


to keep A ſufficient number a * to cruize upon the enemy, 


v See a . account of this 8 in the London Guerte, Ne. 4547- 
Iercure hiltor: ge et pclitique, tom. xlvii. p. 75. 
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and to protect our trade, Which they did with all the hen 
that could be wiſhed or expected . But in the autumn, our \ 
admiral was ordered home; 'and atcorditigly he leſt the ſey 
men of war that were ſtationed on the coaſt of Jamaica under 
the command of captain Tudor Trevor, who was ſoon after re. 
lieved by captain Span. As for the rear-admiral; he had a füt 
and ſpeedy voyage home, where he was received, on his com. 
ing from St. Helens, in the month of November, with all the 
reſpeCt imaginable; the letters from the Weſt Indies having, 
contrary to cuſtom, done the greateſt honour to the vigilance of 
our navy in thoſe parts, while under his direction; which j 3 
clear confutation of a modern maxim at a certain board, that it 


is impoſlible to fatiafy the Eee at home, © or the Patti 


abroad d. 

Before I cloſe this account of our affairs 3 in besteht it is ne. 
ceſſary I ſhould ſay ſomething of a misfortune that befel us in 
"Newfoundland ; and the rather, becauſe none of our hiſtorians 
Have been particular about it, for which reaſon, I am obliged to 

take what I have to relate, intirely upon the credit of a French 
writer. The Sieur de Saintovide, the king's lieutenant at Pla 
centia, took the fort of St. John, on the eaſt ſide of Ne- 
foundland, by ſcalade, in which action the governor was 


' wounded, and made priſoner, as were the ſoldiers of the gr. 


riſon, confiſting of about a hundred men. This, my author 
ſays, happened on the 1ſt of January, 1909, and the next day 
informs us, that the fort at the mouth of the harbour, built on 
by be We eta. 58 nen eee wad al the 


: The rear admiral haylag appointed the Portland to fee ſome merchant ſhips 
through the windward paſſage, ſhe returned with & French prize, taken near 
Cape St. Nicholas, worth about ſix thouſand popuds. Captain Vernon alfo, in 
the Jerſey, took, in Janyary, a Spaniſh floyp laden with tobacco, and retook, 
from two French ſloops, a Guinea ſhip with four hundred negroes. Captain 
Hardy of the Rocbuck brought in a brigantine, partly loaden with indigo, taken 
at Petit Guavas, which he met on the north fide of Hiſpaniola, as ſhe was poing 
' from thence to Port de Paix, or Port Frangois ; her mater pretended he belong: 
ed to Curagao, and produced a paper from the Dutch goyernor t ſs empoye- 
ing him to trade any where in the Weſt Indies. 


4 Burcher's noval hiſtory, p. 711. Lediard's nayal hiſtory, vol. il. p. 839. 
Annals of queen Anne, p. 408. Her Mejeſty, ſoon after his return to England, 
pon ferpiug on him the honeur of knighthood. 


4 | | garriſon, 
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quriſon, enn of ſixty men, were made priſoners of, war. 
This affair muſt have been attended with very bad conſequences bo 
for the preſent 3 but, as we ſhall fees theſe were not only re- 
medied in the facceeding year, but the French lettlements, 1 in 
their turn, were in a manner totally deſtroyed e. But it is now 


| time for us to return home, and to conclude the hiſtory of this 


year with a ſhort account of. the alcerjous made Won re beet i 
to the management of naval affairs. in F 8 
The carl of Pembroke, finding the bote care and Grecton = 

the fleet a load too heavy for him to bear, though he bad dif- 
charged bis office of lord high-admiral f in every reſpect to the 
general content of all parties, very "prudently and virtuouſly re · 


ſolred to lay it down f. A great deal of pains were taken to 


divert his lordſhip from this reſolution, but to no purpoſe; be 
thought the buſineſs might be better done by one who' had 
greater experience in maritime affairs; and thereupon, this high 
office was offered to that gallant ſea- officer the earl of Orford, 


who abſolutely refuſed it, though he was willing do a accept a 


ſhare in the direction of the admiralty. Her majeſty, there- 


ſore, in the beginning of the month of November, thought 


proper to direct a commiſſion, whereby ſhe conſtituted and ap- 
pointed Edward earl of Orford, Sir John Leake, Sir George 
Byng, George Dodington, and Paul Methuen, Eſqrs. commiſ- 
fioners, for executing the office of lord high · admiral of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the room of the earl of Pembroke, on 
whom the queen beſtowed a yearly penſion of three thouſand 
pounds per annum, payable out of the revenue of the Fan. 
office, in conſideration of his eminent ſervices s. 5 
Soon after this alteration, there followed a eb „ Viz. 


on the 32th of November, 1709, her majeſty being pleaſed 


© Journal hiſtorique de Louis XIV. per Pere Daniel, p. 256, 257. He ins 
forms us, that there were vaſt quantities of artillery and ammunition found in 
theſe two forts, which I think a little improbable z' but that our ſettlements were 
in a great meaſure ruined; ſcems to be confirmed ww ſeveral of our own trans 
pamphlets, publiſhed this 7 u * | 


f Burnet's hiſtory of bis own times, vol. i. p. 537. Oldmixon's hiſtory of. 
the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 427. Annals of queen Anne, for the year 1709, p. 205, 
8 Burnet, Boyer's life of Queen Anne, p. 403. Pointer's | chronological hiſto- 
ba vol, ii. p. 636. Lond. Gaz. No. 4611, | 5 


to 


her majeſty's fleet; the lord Purſley vice-admiral; and Charly 
Wager, Eſq; vear-admiral ef the red. Sir John Jennings a. 
miral; Sir Edward Whitaker vice- .admiral of the white. 


them from the reſpective oſſices. The buſineſs of Dr. Sache. 


2 luckily, that the ſupplies were firſt granted, amounting in the 


thouſand pounds, of which ſix hundred thouſand pounds was 
ſubſeribed on the 20th of January, being the firſt day the books | 


was ſufficient to ſhew the ſtrength of public credit at tha 


Trial, it was ſoon perceived, that this ardour began to abate, 
_ which we find attributed by our hiſoriags to many different 


A ſpe to money, or the reputation of our government, the French will gain as 


point worthy of ſtrict corlideration here, becauſe in Lag it is but too well 
muderſted a- ready. 
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to. appoint, x; gentleman..who had been long laid aſide, viz, 
Matthew Aylmer, Eſq;. admiral and commander in chief of 


Sir Jobn Norris, ee * J aun Baker, Eſqʒ ee 
the blue. | 

The parliament F615 and tl e ; ay 7 oo * 
ceedings of the laſt year, and directed an account of the ex. 
pences of the government, both civil and military, to be ſent 


verel took. up the bet part of the ſeſſion; but it happened 


whole to fix millions, one hundred eighty-four thouſand, one 
hundred ſixty-ſix pounds, ſeven ſhillings; in order to the raiſing 
of which, a lottery was eſtabliſhed, of one million five Mabel 


were opened, and all the reſt in leſs than ſix weeks !. This 


time, as alſo the diſpoſition of the commons, to continue the 
war till the ends of it were anſwered; but, after Sachevere! 


cauſes. 

41 AB! chief, ee Chas. to have been the 83 of 
che French king, who, by publifhing to all the world the 
mighty offers of peace that he had made to the allies, and 
drefing up in the ſtrongeſt colours the hard conditions which 


n e Ute of queen PG p. 403. The 3 hiſtory of ee for 
10, p. 325. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 427. 
- $ hurnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 539. Annals of queen Anne, 


ol. viii. p. 338. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 429. Chandler's 
debates, vol. iv. p. 19%, Theſe immenſe grants of parliament ſtruck the French 
. prodigioufly ; for while their credit was low, or in a manner quite gone, ours uss 


in its zenith. And, without queſtion, if ever our credit ſhould fail, either in te- 


great an aſcendeney over us, as we then bad over them; this we mention 25 4 


the 


, <= + - . 
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Geiles would have impoſed upon him, and with which be 5 


tedared he would bave complied, if they had not t app n 


wpollble, and calculated rather to prevent, than Ws 
eſtabliſhment of the tranquillity of Europe, By theſe repre> - 


 bntations, he raifed great compaſſion among the neutral powers, 
| cited diviſions among the allies, and cauſed great Jealouſies 


ind beart-burnings, both here and in Holland. This did not 
under our miniſtry from purſuing their former ſchemes, and 


devouring to reſtore a martial ſpirit, by the ſucceſs. of their 


deligns on alt fides; and as they had hitherto found their con- 
{vt moſt liable to be attacked on the ſubject of the war in 
pain, they took all imaginable care to iſſue very early tbe 


ſums granted for that ſervice, which amounted to about a mil- 


jon; but it was reſolved, fince there was no immediate occa- 
fon for great fleets in the Mediterranean, to recal Sir Edward 


Whitaker, and to leave admiral Baker, with a ſmall ſqua- 


tron, to IR the trade, and obey the orders of king 
Charles TIT.” 

Matthew Aylmer, Eſq; admiral of the Root, being in the 
Soundings with a confiderable force, faw all the ſeveral fleets of 
cur outward-bound merchant-men fafe into the ſea, and having 
{nt them forward on their reſpective voyages, upon the 27th 
ef July, he remained cruizing for two days afterwards, about 
xty-eight leagues 8. W. by W. from the Lizard. On the 
29th at noon, he diſcovered 13 ſail N. E. of him. He order- 


k As I have been hitherto very particular in relation to the war in Spain, 
which we certainly carried on with great vigour, though under infinite diſadvau - 
lages, I ſhall here * before the . at once, the ſeveral ſums granted tor this 
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the French ſhip without waiting for other ſhips, ſo ſhe was ta- 


S 
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ed the Kent, Aſſurance, and Vork, to chace a-head, and fl. 
lowed with the reſt of the ſhips under his command; but the 
weather proving hazy, he could not diſcover next morning morg ; 
A than one; merchant ſhip. He received advice, however, be. 
fore noon, that the Aſſurance had made prize of one of the 
enemy's veſſels, upon which he immediately ſent his boat to 
bring the maſter of her o on 4 dend him; which was accordingly 
done . 
This Frenchman ROD. ht * 9 9 5 the ſhips he bad 
; fm the day before, were 14 merchant-men, bound for the 
banks of Newfoundland, and Martinico, under convoy of the 
Superbe, a French man of war of 56 guns, and the Concord 
of 30: that the former, having ſeen them into the ſea, was to 
cruize in the Soundings, and. the latter to proceed to Guinea; 
and that, on their perceiving the Engliſh fleet, the Concord bore 
away with the merchant-men under his convoy. Soon after 
this the Kent, commanded by captain Robert Johnſon, came up 
with, and engaged the Superbe, for the ſpace of an hour, when 
ſhe ſtruck in which action captain Johnſon behaved like a gal- 
lant officer, and an experienced ſeaman; for, as he attacked 


: 
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ken by him without any aſſiſtance, although ſhe had a greater 
number of men than the Kent. Both of them were very much 
ſhattered in the fight; but ſo good a ſailer was the Superbe, 
that, bad ſhe not been three months off the ground, ſhe would 
in all probability have eſcaped. This ſhip had taken ſeveral vu. 
luable prizes from us before, and our cruizers had often chaced | 
her without ſucceſs ; but falling thus 1 into our poſſeſſion, ſhe 
| was regiſtered in the Britiſh navy, being a very beantitul veſſel, 
and not above eighteen months old . 

Sir Edward Whitaker was at Port Mahon with his ſquadron, 
when he received the order before- -mentioned, and ſailing from 
thence on the 27th of March, he arrived at Liſbon on the 4th 
of April, with three ſhips of the third rate, where he mace 
ſome ſtay, in order to take the homeward-bound merchant-men 


1 Burchet's 3 biſt-ry, book v. chap. 30. W PORES et poll 
que, tome Klix. p. 221. Boyer's life of queen Anne. m Burchet's 
naval hiſtory, p. 763. Tue complete hiſtory of Europe, for the year 1710. 
Lediard, Oldmixon. | : C2 | 
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luer bis protection and then ee zoch 6f that 
vonth, he arrived: ſafely on the. firſt of June with our own, 
10 the Duteh and Portugal fleet, and their conyoys, in aur 
anche, Ae far. vice · admiral Baker; haring conducted the 

tranſports to the ſeveral ports to which they were bound, he; in 
li return to Barcelona; got fight, off the Faro of Meſſina, of 
| four large Ahips;. with ſevetal ſettees under their convoy ; this 
un on the 2d of May, and he cbaced them with/all ibe dili- 
pence po polſible. The next morning captain Maſters, in the 


4 Fame, came up with, and took one of the ſhips, and ſoon -afs 
11 ter captain Cleveland, in the. Suffolk, took anothet, ealled Le 
; Galliard, of fifty -x guns ; but the remainingtwoy which were 


allies; eſcaped, with moſt of the ſettees. [The-vice-admiral 
hing len che tranſports ſafe into Barcelona, and having re- 
ceiyeib advice; that Sir John Norris, with a ſquadron under his 
command; was at Tertagona, and that he was come to com- 
| mand in the Mediterranean; reſolved to join him as ſoon as 
7 poſſible, - in order to execute any orders he brought with him 
from England, 0 or to contribute, as far as in bis power lay, to 


: the ſupport. of . king Charles's affairs, which were now in a 
N more flouriſhing condition than they had been ſor ſome years 
I pat. We will take notice next of admiral Norris's inſtructions, 

" and of what, in purſuance of them, he PRI during he 
8 tine he commanded in theſe parts b. 1 
Ny The grand fleet deſigned for this year keroice in te Medi- 


terrancan, ſailed from Plymouth on the 12th of January, un- 
der the command ol Sir John Norris, who having ſeen the 
Virginia, and other merchantmen bound to the Weſt Indies; 
ſafe into the ſea, arrived at Port Mahon on the 13th of March, 

here, he was joined by. Sir Edward Whitaker, and a Dutch 
rar-adniiral. Immediately. after his arrival, he detached three 
Engliſh, ind two Dutch men-of war, with the public money, 
fecruits, and ammunition, to Barcelona, i in order to receive his 
Cubolic majeſty” 8 commands. While the admiral remained 


"mn 


1 Burcher's lier as p. 764 Mercure. hiſtorique et politique. tome 
uk, p. 645, tome xlir, p. bg. wort, 1 © Burcher's naval hiſtory, 


1 Mercure kift raue et po ige, tome xlviii. p. 197. Annals of deen 
ane. 
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here, he had the mortification of hearing, that two of our wen 
of war had been taken by the French; with this alleviat 
| circumſtance; however, that both ' officers and men had beln. 
ved bravely, and that the misfortune: e e to the 
5 enemy 's having a ſuperior force v. 0; | 
Not long aftery. he received more welcome intelligence, nw 
that two of our ſhips had taken a French man of war of 6 
guns; called the Moor, a very fine ſhip, and which Was alter. 
wards regiſtered in the liſt of our royal navy. - Aﬀter-making 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the many ſervices/that were requi- 
red from the fleet, Sir John ſailed on the 7th of )April, from 
Port Mahon, and arrived on the 11th at Barcelona. Ther 
he was informed by the king of Spain, that che enemp had 
deſign, either upon Sardinia or Naples, and that the duke de 
_ *Furſis, a Genoeſe nobleman, Who commanded a fleet of gal. 
lies for the ſervice of king thor HA ſeas, in "AO ere. 


p Theſe two > th: were the Pembrobe, af xty-four gang, conic 
| captain Rumſey, and the Faulcon, of thirty-two guns, commanded by captain 
Conſtable, They were cruizing to the ſonthward- of Nice, when, on the 20th 
of December, they diſcovered five: ſail of ſbip:, which they took to be part 
of Sir Edward Whitaker's ſquadron. However, they food. towards them; 
: but perceiving they had French colouts,. and two of them ſtanding. in for An 
tibes, they made the ſi gnal appointed by Sir Edward- Whitaker; which was an- 
ſuered by the enemy, two of their ſnips hoiſted / Bngliſh colours, and the third | 
Dutch, and immediately bore down upon them. Our captains were not, how- 
ever, deeeived, but ſtood on their guard, and when they diſcovered them to be 
very large ſhips, made all'the (ail from them they could; but they having a brill 
gale, and our ſhips but little wind, the Toulouſe, a feventy-gun (hip, came 
up with, and attacked. the Pembroke, and in leſs than half an hour the other 
two, one carrying: ſixty-ſix guns, and the other fifty, attacked her likewiſe, 
| and having taken her, purſued, came up with, and took the Faulcon. Captain 
Rumſey was killed in the engagement, in which be loſt one hundred and 
forty men, her mizen- maſt was brought by the board, and all her rigging'torn 
to pieces, before the officers agreed to ſurrender, Captain Conſtable, in the 
Faulcon, had a ſhot through his ſhoulder, and yet he never: ſtirred from his poſt, 
or conſented to e bis enſign, till he had but lixteen ſound men. n left out ol his 
crew. 

4 This ſhip was an excellent failer, and had Jos a great deal of miſchief n to ont 
wks Captain Thomas Long, in the Breda, a ſtout ſeventy-gun hip, came up 
with her, about forty leagues S. W. by W. off Cape Roxent, and in a [hort and 
briſk diſpute her commander was killed. Soon after the Warſpight, captain Jo. 
ſias Crow, came un/er her quarter, and was ready to lay her on board; and et 
the ſtruck, 


cute 


br Quzzx ANNE. vn 
at this ;enterprize. His majeſty likewiſe informed him, that 


aus anſwering. both theſe demands of his Catholic: majeſty, 
nd having firſt landed the viceroy in Sardinia, where he found 
| things quiet the proceeded to the coaſt of Italy, in order to 
embark the ſuccours before · mentioned. On abe õth of May, 
Sir John Norris arrived at Leghorn, and having there provided 
© the ſerurity of our Levant trade, which as much diſturbed 
by monſieur de L' Aigle he failed from thence do Vado Bay, 
where, while the Germans were embarking, he had intelli- 
that the Italian gallies had actually. taken on board a 
hody of upwards of two thouſand men, in wer, m" make a 
deſcent on the iſland of Sardinia”, 4 | 
Upon :this, Sir John Norris called a —_— 5 war, . in 
. aten of the reſolutions taken there, he, on the firſt of 
June, detached four men of war to convoy the tranſports to 
burcelona; he likewiſe detached five Engliſh and four Dutch 
men of war, to cruize in the height of Toulon, for a convoy 
vhich the French expected from the Levant. The ſame day 
be faileq with the reſt of the confcderate fleet, with two impe- 
cial regiments, to go to the aſſiſtance of Sardinia, upon certain 
advice, that the duke de Turſis was ſailed with his gallies, and, 
3 we” obſerved” before, ſome land forces on board, to invade 
that iſland. The 2d they-came before La Baſtida, in Corſica, 
aid faw-a little French merchant qhip- coming rom the Archi- 
pelago, which, upon the approach of our fleet, retired under 


the cannon of that place.; upon this, admiral Norris ſent ſome 


boats which brought away the hip, but the men made their 
elcape on thore. A bark coming from the More, brought the 
amiral advice, that the duke de Turks, having continued ſome 
days at Porto Vecchio, was failed to Bonifacio, with a defign 


m execute his intended enterprize againſt Sardinia; whereupon 


they failed again; on the 5th came into the bay of Terra 
Nova, in Sardinia, wherein they found four tartanes of the 
denz, which had landed chere Mo, ieee and Cp 


f Bur: het $ caval for, p. der Cooplet TEST Eu: et fer 1742, p. 509. 


Batt: roſtrata, p. 289. | 
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be vis in great want of the, German ſuetours, that were pro 
ied bim from Italy. The admiral reſolved to do his beſt to- 


derſtanding by the priſoners, that the count, with his forces, 
was but two miles off upon that ſhore, the admirals reſolved to 
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EY officers, under the command of the count de Caſtillo. "Thy 


took, the ſame day in the evening, thoſe four ſhips, and un- 


land ſome forces to attack them, which was done the next day. 


| They marched dir edtly to Terra Nova, where the enemy were 
poſted ; but the count de Caſtillo ſeeing it was in vain for him w | 


offer any reſiſtance, ſurrendered at diſcretion z ſo that they took 
four bundred and fifty ſoldiers priſoners, with lixty-three offi. 
cers, and ſeveral perſons of quality, natives of Sardinia; who, 
being difaffeed to the German- government, had joined the 
enemy, or had gone with the count de Caſtillo in this expedi. 


tion, in hopes that their: intereſt v yous occaſion an inſurrettio 
in favour of king Philip V.. Fc 


Their enterpriae having ſucceeded bernd Abeba aol 
there being no danger of any rebellion on that ſide, the troops 
returned on board the 7th and the admirals reſolved to goin 


queſt of the duke de Turſis, who, according to the report of 


the priſoners, was failed to another bay, on the oppolite fide of 


the iſland, to land the reſt of his forces. On the 8th, they 


came, by favour of a freſh gale, into the canal of pnifacio, 


where they were. informed, by. a Neapolitan felucca,: that the 
duke de Turſis, was ſailed the night beſare from thence, with | 
| Intention to retire into the gulf of Ajazzio, 1 in Corſica; where- 


upon they made all the ſail they could, in hopes of coming up 
with him in that bay; but in the morning of the gth, when 
they came into the ſame, they were informed that the duke 
de Turſis, foreſeeing they would purſue him, was ſailed thence 
the night before, with his gallies, having left in this gulf eight 
large barks, with five hundred ſoldiers on board, and the greateſt 


part of his ammunition, artillery, and provifions, in Hopes tha 


Rey would not. take them in a neutral place. 

But Sir John Norris thought fit to ſeize them, a 6gnifd 
to the republic af Genoa, that the queen of Great Britain, his 
miſtreſs, could not but expteſs on all occaſions the bigheſt re- 


ſentment 128 them, for having permitted the duke de Turks 


„ Atinals of q een Anne, vl.” ix. p. 57. bers biſtorique et politique 
1 45 nee, 1710, 1020s xn. Olduiixon's hiſto: o of the Starts, val ii. 
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1 Il their ſubjects, to make, in their dominibns, ſach an ar- 
4 pamept deſigned. againſt one of the kingdoms belonging to the | 
ung ol Spain her ally; and that, looking upon their permiſſion 
D co connivance as a breach of their neutrality; he would attack 
| the queen's enemies in all their harbours. The Genoeſe gover - 
vr, to whom theſe, repreſentations were made, anſwered with 
| u much ſubmiſſion as could be expected; promiſed that he 
would not ſupply the duke de Turbs, or any that belonged ta 
in with: proviſions; and moſt earneſtly requeſted; that the 
\dmiral would not land any troops upon the ifland. The admi. 
e ral having conſidered his requeſt, and being ſenſible that it 
5 would be ta very little purpoſe to attempt following the enemy 
n into the mountains, thought proper to grant it, and thereupon 
b poceeded immediately for Barcelona, where he arrived on the 
dom of June; and the king of Spain defiring that part of the 
8 troops might be landed in Valencia, and that the fleet might be 
n x ſoon as poſſible at Terragona, it was reſolyed to ſail thither 
ft direftly, and to leave orders for vice-admiral Baker to follow 3 
„hoch orders, as 1 bave already ſhewn, he punctually obeyed t. 
T The inhabitants of the Cevennes having given the king of 
„ace a great deal of diſturbance, and having numbers of their 
countrymen in foreign ſervice, it was propoſed to the Britiſh 
miniſtry; that notwirhſtanding the miſcarriage: of former at- 


12 ind to enforce this ad vice, it was obſeryed, that the Camiſars, 
then in arms, were within fifteen leagues of Montpelier, and 
that it was poſſible to land our troops at Port Cette, within a 
logle league of that city. Upon this, the miniſtry themſelves, 
wnceiving | ſuch an expedition might diſconcert the enemies de- 
ligns in Spain, or at leaſt facilitate king Charles's enterprizes in 
Catalonia, reſolved to ſend a gentleman to Spain, thoroughly 
uſtruted as to the whole of this affair, with orders to pro- 
poſe it to general Stanhope, and Sir John Norris, upon whoſe 
probation, and the conſent of the king of Spain, the deſign 
vas to be immediately put in execution, by the fleet then on the 
 coalt of Catalonia. It muſt. be allowed, that this projet was 


hurchet J naval biftory, of r. Columna roſtrata, p. * The 8 h 


_ 


tempts, ſomething ſhould be again undertaken in their favour; 5 


* 
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very well formed, and, according to the beſt informations tha 
have been able to obtain, if our troops had actually fixed them. 


ſelves for three days at Cette, we might, with the alliſtance of | 
the duke of Savoy, have given the French king more trouble 


than he had ever met with from any of our projects duting'the 
war. For his own ſubjects, then in arms againſt him, were 2 
bold, daring, hardy people, and, with a very little encourage. 


ment from -us, would have formed an army of twenty or thirty | 


thouſand men, to whom all the French exiles, in every part of 
Europe, would have reſorted ; and, as among them there were 
many experienced officers, it is not eaſy to conceive, what con- 
ſequences this affair might * had, or to b n he * 
might have ſpread u. 

On the arrival of this gentleman from England, ke "a 
Hope, who was a very enterprizing officer, eagerly embraced 
the ſcheme, and prevailed upon king Charles to permit a body 
of troops, though indeed it was but a very ſmall one, to embark 
on board the fleet. This reſolution being taken, was commu- 
micated to Sir John Norris, who, on the 6th of July, held a 
great council of war, in which it was reſolved, to ſend an ex- 
preſs to the duke of Savoy, and to embark the forces immedi 
ately, that an affair of ſuck importance might not ſuffer by de- 


5 lay. The command of theſe troops, which conſiſted of no more 


than the regiment of colonel Stanhope, and three hundred men 
From Port Mahon, was given to major - general Seiſſan, a native 
of Languedoc, and a very good officer. The fleet failed from 
Barcelona on the ninth, and arrived before Cette on the i9tb. 
The next morning, by break of day, the troops, which were 
but ſeven hundred men, and who had landed the evening be- 
fore, without any oppoſition, marched directly towards the 
town. Sir John Norris appointed ſome ſhips to batter the fort at 
the mole · head, upon which the inhabitants retired : the church, 
and ſoon after both town and fort ſurrendered; as in the 
evening of the next day did the town of Agde; ſs that now we 


had firm footing in the enemy's country: and this expedition 


nad a more 2 appearance than any that had been hi. 


u Lore 'S nav a hiſtory, p. 772. The complete lte of Europe for ns 
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— againſt France z Dur only mickorvine wn has 
hung wete fo few men ſpared for ſo ĩmportant a deſign v1 
„01 the 1th, major: general Seiflan received! advice, that the 


zue ö Requelaure was ad vancing with 400 drageons, 'and 


400 milftia, t6 ford the lake, and re· poſſeſs Cette; upon | 
vhich the mejor. general thought proper to leave a hundred and 

wen to ſcküre the bridge of Agde, and marched with the 

ut of the forces to oppoſe the eriem)j ; writingat the fame time 
| # che advlirals Norris and Sommelſdyke, to deſire them to fend 
i the boats of the fleet, wi 4s many men as they could ſpare, | 


into the Etang or Lake, to attack the enemy in their paffage 


rough the ſame 3; *which was done accordingly. The duke of | 
Rogaelaure, ſeeing his defign prevented by theſe precautions, 
returned, to Meze, and the admirals and general detached a 


major, with 2 hundred and fifty men, to reinforce the detach- 
nent left to ſecure the bridge of Agde; F- but, at the fame time 
advice came, that this important poſt had been abandoned vpon 
a falle alarm. "Neyertheleſs, i it was reſolved to pre vent thee ene- 


ny and t to return to. Adge with ſhallops by ſea, in order to te- 


gain that poſt; but the very moment that this was to be e 
ecuted, a ſtrong wind happened to rife, which obliged them 
to abandon that deſign, and direct all their care to ſecure Cette: 

In ſhort, the duke de Noailles, arrived at Agde, the ſame day 


that they were to return thither, They began then to think of 
the defence of the mountain of Cette, and poſted there the few 


troops they had i in the vineyards, furrounded with aflight wall; 
but with orders to retire, yet not before the arrival of the ene 
my, The officer, who commanded fifty men, did not rightly ap- 
prehend this order, or elfe he was furpriſed; ; for ſcarce had a feu 


French dragoons fired upon our men, before they furrendered to 


them at difceetion.. The other troops xctired in diſorder, though 
the neceffary diſpoſitions had been made to ſupport chem in their 
treat, and the ſeveral officers did all that could be expected 
from their courage and experience to rally the troops. While 
theſe were re- imbarking on the 17th, a Captain was leſt ; in. the 
fort, with fifty men to cover the retreat. It was not acceſſible, 
but on the fide of the mole, and was defended by two pieces of 


v Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 459. Columaa . 3 
liſtorique et polit que, tom. xlix. p. 210, 211. 
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cannon in the place that leads to it; and beſides, the eneruy hal 
no boats... The ſhallops were juſt/by.the fort the: whole mom, 
ing; but adwirel Norris had uo ſooner: put off to go on bend 


his ſhip, but the enemy ſent, word xg the captain, that if he dd 


nat immediately ſurrender the fort, he muſt expect no quarter, 
Wbereupon the officer let down the bridge, and ſurrendered a 

diſcretion, even before. the troops were ferimbarked *. The 

duke de Roguelaure ſent them back ihe captain who hag ſq il 


| defended, the fort, in exchange for a burgher ho bad been re: | 
leaſed before; but the captain was ſet a:ſhore, again, and told, 


that 25 be bad den ſo We to M. ky Ne Fr 
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and which had no other good effect, except obliging the enemy 


to recal a conſiderable body of their, troops, | from Rovſlillon; in 
doing this the duke de Noailles made a very remarkable march, 
of which t the French have boaſted excelhyely. ; Sir John Nor- 
ris having re-jimbarked the forces, failed on the 19th, and ſhe: 
ed himſelf off Toulon and Marſeilles; fome brief after, be ſtood 


440 & 


8 Croix; upon which he Piney detaction fone belt wn 


x See the relation of iKis defebnt, in a letter a 55 Wird 'the Dui a, 
miral, dated from the canfederate fleet een ts che dan, n im the 
annals of queen Anne, vol. ix. p-. 83. to Aris 0 

J Father Davicl gives us a very . account of this buſineſs: the als 
ſays lie, appeared before Port de Cett te, with twenty: five men of war, and im- 
mediately made themſelyes' maſters of the place. The duke de Roquel⸗uie 


who commanded in Languedoc, had but three troops of horſe, | aud there- | 


fore he ſent directly to the duke de, Noailles for aſſiſtance, who, in the ſpace of 
three days, brought 900 horſe, and 1000 grenadiers into the neighbourhcod of 
Agde; from whence they forced the enemy to retire immediately, with the loſs 
of three or four hundred men. He confeſſ:s, however, that it was an affair > 
great conſequence, ſince, if the Engliſh. had become maſters of that port, they 
might have been able to ſupport the rebels in France, which muſt have brought 
the greateſt miſeries upon that kingdom. The moſt extraordinary thing, he tels 
us, is, that the French loſt only one gre adier, and a few horſes: but even this 
was too much for other French writers to own, and therefore they leave out the 
horſes, and tel} vs, that the gtcnadier killed Naehe his Boy going off as it was 
Rang at his back. 

Dutch 
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uck both the ſliip and the fortteſſes. This was performed with 


3 "om 2 121 A N WR. . 249 
nn under the command of- captain 1 tb at- 


t vigor, and in a ſhort.rime the ſhip was abandoned, and 
he welt of the three forts ; upon this bur boats rowed haſtily 
board the veſſel, into which our men had ſcarte entered; be- 


| ſore tue ſhip; by a train laid: for that (purpoſe by the enemy, 


as blown up, and thirty-five oi our people either killed or 
woudded . This misfortune was ſodn followed dy another; ſor 


uur ſhips-that were eruizing off Toulon, deing diſtreſſed for wa- 


ter] liked to am adjacent” iſland for's ſepply;/ and in the mean 
ime a gfeat corn fleet, for which they eech pe; wok bat 
opport portunity to enter the pott of Toulon. ne 

On the 14th of Auguſt, Sir John Naser et ned to Port 
Mahon "where he receivet the welcome news of the great vici 
torp-of Sarragoſſa. He then'expected to have ſailed on an ex- 
peditian for the ſervice of his Catholic majeſty; but was diſap- 


jointed, partly through ſome delay made by the troops in em- 
beking, and partly by the 'baſte the Dutch were in to return 


dome; ſo that, finding it impracticable to do any further ſer- 


rico ſor the preſent; he ordered moſt of his ſhips to be cleaned; 


which being performed; he failed on the 3oth of October from 
pott Mahon; and on the 6th of November he took three French 
ups from Newfoundland. After this; he ſecured the Turkey 
fect} and ther attempted to annoy the enemy in the Bay of 


Roſes, where be met with ſuch a ſtorm; as drove the Reſolu- 


tion on ſhote}" on the eoaſt of Catalonia, near to Barcelona, 


vhere the was loſt; notwithſtanding all imaginable care to pre- 


rent it; and the reſt of the n was e inks: the } harbour or 
Port Mahon 2. een 

His Catholic majeſty 8 affairs bad by: this time key a new 
and unfavourable turn, and therefore his majeſty wrote in preſ- 
fng terms to Sir John Norris, in order to engage him to fail 
oper to the Italian coaſt, to bring, with the utmoſt expedition, 
ſuch troops as eould be ſpared from thence for his ſervice,” Sir 


Jobn failed from Barcelona, and arrived on the 19th of March 
| lathe bay of Vado“; on the 22d following, the Severne, Lion, 


i Borebet's naval binory, hook v. chap. 31. Lediard's naval biſtory, vol. it, 


Þ B46, 847. Annals of quzen Anne. London Gazette, No. 4820. 
* Mereure hiſtorique et peliique, tom. I. p. 476. London Gree, No. 4825. 
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and Lime, made the ſignal of ſeeing four ſhips 3 upon which th. 


admiral ordered the Naſſau and Exeter to give them chace, and 


upon hearing à great firing of guns, detached the Dartmouth 
and Winchelſea to their aſſiſtanceo. On the'27th, the Severne 
and Lime eame into the road, and: captain Pudner, who com- 


manded the former, gave Sir John Norris an account, that, in 


conjunction with the Lion and Lime, he had, the day before, 
ongaged four French ſhips, from ſixty to forty guns, for abore 
two hours, and then the French orowded all the ſaib they could, 


and made away; the S8everne, being diſabled, returned with the 
Lime into Vado road; but captain Galfridus Walpole, who 
commanded the Lion, continued the chace, though he had bis 
right arm ſhot away, about forty men hilled and wounded, and 
his ſhip much torn. by. the enemy's; ſhot,  'The Exeter, com- 


manded by captain Raymond, came up with one of the French- 


men, and, after a briſk engagement of above two hours, took 


her; but he was: ſo diſabled, that he was forced to let her go 


again. She proved to be the Pembroke, which had been taken 
from us a year before, that was, while in our ſervioe, a ſixty- 


gun ſhip ; but at this time ſhe mounted no more than fifty b. 
Sir John having given the neceſſary directions for embarking 
the troops on board an hundred and twenty tranſports, im order 
to eſcort them to Barcelona, received advice, while be was wait- 
nung for a wind, that Sir John Jennings was arrived at Port Ma- 


hon, in- order to command in the Mediterranean. We have al- 
ready, contrary to our uſual: method, carried this part of the 
hiſtory. beyond the bounds of the year 1710, which was occa- 
ſioned by a deſire of preſerving perſpicuity, which otherwiſe 


could not have been fo well done; and, for the fame reaſon, 


we ſhall proceed with Sir John Norris's conduct, though it will 


carry us almoſt to the cloſe of the year 1711: which, however, 


is better than breaking the thread of the narration, to reſume it 


again at a great diſtance of time; and this, too, when all that 


can be fad about it will fall within a very narrow compaſs.” 


d Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 774. Lediard's naval tory vol. it. p. 847 
Eondon Gaxrtie, N. 48 37. 
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| Reflled from Vado for Pon Mahon, te le hes 
Sborel by a ſtorm into the road of Araſio, where, with great | 
difficaltyy/ be: procured forage for the horſes,” and where he lay 
win&bound till the 4th :of May, and then proceeded to Barce- 
los, arrived there, and landed-the troops on the eighth, where, 
bing confulted with che duke of Argyle, and taken care to 
ſend a ſtrong ſquadron to Genoa for the public money, he 
tought neut of proceeding home with the Turkey trade; and, 
with that view, ordered captain Cornwall to efcort them to 
Gibraltar, or Liſbon, and there wait for his arrival. This be- 
ing performed, he followed them as foon as the king of Spain's 
affairs would permit; and ſailing with them under his convoy 
from Liſbon on the 15th of September, he arrived with them 
of the Ile of Wight the 8th of October, 4711 with four 
ſhips of the third rate, ſeven of the fourth, chree of the fifth, 
two bomb · veſſels, two ftore-ſhips, and an hoſpital-ſhip ; and 
from thence held on his courſe to the Downs, leaving the com- 
mand of the fleet that continued in the Mediterranean to Sir 
John Jennings, -of whoſe Proceedings we ſhall ſpeak in their 
proper place; but, at preſent, it is requiſite that we ſhould give 
an account, as we promiſed, of the TANCE ſet on foot for 
reſtoring our affairs in Newfoundland d. | 
The check we had received the year before, bad given the 
miniſtry great diſquiet. They found themſelves, at this juncture, 
in a very critical ſituation, and were therefore under a kind of 
neceſſity of providing againſt any new clamours, which they 
vere ſenſible would be {et up, in caſe the French were not ef- 
{Qually rooted out in a place which ſo nearly affected our mer- 
chants, and upon which their commerce with Spain, Portugal, 
and mr, ſo much depended. In wats RIS. to 2 8 


e Burcher's none hifloey, book v. chap. 3a. The 8 hiſtory of Eu. | 
Tope, for 1111, p. 220, 224, London Gazette, No. 4844, 4846, 3864. There | 
de varions accounts of the loſs ſuſtained in this ſtorm; the French reported it 
n very conſiderable; ſome ſay there were only three barks deſtroyed, two of 
which ſunk at ſea, and the other was forced 7 ſtreſs of weather to pat into 
Marſeilles. 

d Burchet's naval 1 p 775. Annals of queen Anne, for the year 1717, 


7 *. Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol, ii. p. $74+ London One, 
iz. 
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in the beſt manner poſſible for ſo important an undertki 
they made choice of two officers of great: worth and experience $4 | 
one of them to command the ſquadron, the other dea! 
ſorces that were to be put on board it. Phe former was 


_ tain George Martin, and the latter, colonel Francis Nicholſon, 
who. was ſent to Boſton in New England, in order to Provide 
every thing: neceſſary ſor the expedition, and to draw together 


ſuch forces as could be ſpared from that colony, ſo chat they 
might be able to embark as ny; as the be e wen ar 


rive*;:. 


This A: conſiſted a aha * a 0 ki 


commanded, by captain George Martin the Falmouth, of fiky 


guns, by captain Walter Rydel; 34 the Leoſtaff, of thirty-two 


guns, by captain George Gordon; the Fevetſham, of thirty. 
{ix guns, by captain Robert Paſton, and the Star bomb-ketch, 
by captain Thomas Rochfort; to which was afterwards added, 
the Cheſter, a fifty-gun ſhip, commanded by captain Thomas 
Matthews. Captain Martin arriving in New England, found 
all things properly adjuſted for the execution of this enterprize 
againſt the French ſettlement, without delay; in conſequence of 


which, he proceeded from Nantaſket road the 18th of Septem- 


| ber, with the Dragon, "Falmouth, - Jeoſtaff, Feverſham, and 


Star bomb-veſſel, the Provence galley, two hoſpital-ſhips, | 


thirty-one tranſports, and two thouſand land forces, having 
ſent the Cheſter before, to endeavour to intercept any ſupplies 
which the enemy might attempt to ſend to Port-Royal, in Nova 
Scotiaz and on the 24th, in the afternoon, be anchored at the 
entrance of the harbour. A council of war was called, and, 
| purſuant to what was eee the: {mall embarkations and 


{ 


2 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 765. Columns roſtrata, p. 294. Boyer's life 
of queen Anne, p. 408. Mercure hiſtorique et po itique, tome |. p. 77. An- 
nals of queen Anne, vol. ix. p. 191. See the J. -urnal of an expedition pers 
f med by the forces of our ſovereipn lady Anne, under the command of the 
honoureble, F:aucis Nicholſon, general and commander in chief, in the year 
110, for the reduction of Port Royal in Nova Scotia, or any other 
Pace in thoſe parts of America, then in 9 of the French, London, 
1717, 4:9, ; | | 


1 4 2 
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— given: ready to receive enn «nd put Wee on : 
bre. * 115 Kate D 144 K e e ee ; 
"Things being in this ſituation, on 10 exe of OY 
about fix in the morning, colonel Vetch, and colonel Reading, | 
with fifty men each, together with Mr. Forbes, the engineer, 
went on ſhore to view the ground for landing the troops; and 
| bon alter colonel Nicholſon himſelf, with a body of men, ac- 
6 ally landed ; the enemy firing at the boats in which they 
were, from their batteries of cannon and mortars, but with no 
ſueceſs. Colonel Vetch, with five hundred on the nortli 
i kde, ſo lined the ſhore, as that he protected the landing of the 
einnon, ammunition, and ſtores, and the mortar being fixed 
d 
— 


on board the bomb; veſſel, ſhe driving up with the tide of flood, 
vithin capnoneſhot of the fort, both that day and the next, 
bombarded the enemy therein, which did in a great meaſure in- 


| duce them to capitulate, ſooner than otherwiſe they would 
1s have, done: not but that they were very much galled in the 
d attempts made on them, and the warm fire from the artillery 


on ſhore; but the 28th, 29th, and 3oth, the bomb-veſſel 
was not able o throw oy! | ſhells, 1 parted of pied . of | 
vind 8, 

At a council of war, held on the firſt of Odober, two let, 


s, Wl ters, which were received from monſieur Subercaſe, directed to 
ng. colonel Nicholſon, were taken into conſideration, Werber with 1 
0 | ; 


5 f This expedition, which was one of the mol fortunate that we had under- 
a taken in this part of the world, owed its ſucceſs in a great meaſure to the 
d, conduQt of colonel Francis Nicholſon, who maintained a perfect agreement 
nd wth commodore Martin, and che reſt of the ſea officers, who, on their part, 
. omitted nothing that was demanded for the uſe of the troops, and ſupported 
them very cordially upon all oceaſions, with their boats and men. Another. 
1 thing that contributed not à little to this happy event was, the troops being 
wi leſaned that were ſent upon this expedition, and having officers well ac- 
] qusiated, not only with their duty, but with the climate, and ſituation of 
15 a 8 in a affairs. of this nature, are circumſtances of the mewoſt con- 
„ | BY, 
* | 0 | 
. It may not be amiſs to Da here, has this: place, now Ane has 
Jon, 2 very ine baſon, capable af holding a large fleet; that it commands a valu- 
ile country, which ſettled, would prove a cover and protection to New 
| England; and that it wes at this junctute a neſt of French privateers, and 
ats thence ſtyled their American Dankick, Theſe circumſtances ſhew the volac of 5 


this ee. 
the 


254 


| the terms upon which we were put in poſſeſſion of the province of Acadia a 


85 the ſaid garriſon to Rochelle, or Rochfort, by the ſhorteſt pallige ; ; where they 


except they n of them, the payment of which to te 


£ remain upon their eſtates, with their corn, cattle, and furniture, during tus 
years, in caſe they are not defirous to go before; they taking the oaths of & 
LTegiance and fidelity to her ſacred majeſty of Great Britain. 


DE: America, for thair tranſportation thither, 


— T —˙˙⁰²¶tk—— —— —— . —— —— -L — ½ͤ— , 
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xhe 3 which: he had made thereunto; and the: preliai. 
maries being; agreed on, the governor marching out of the for, 


nnn e rene pollen of i ſoon he, 
SELLS e e wil 


b This caption is worth the reader's . Juafmuch as it contain 


tbe French call it, * as nn it, the province of own Scotia.. n 
Aicles were. | 


1. That hs eds hall march out | with their arms — drums 
Deating, and colours flying. 
2. That there ſhall be a ſafficient number of thips a and NL ah to tranſport 


hall be furniſhed with paſſports for their return. 


3. That 1, colonel Nicholſon, _ take out fix gone, and Gd uk 
as I ſhall think fit. | 


4. That the officers Wer 2 eee Gn fed} 


Jona fide. 
5. That te inhdbitants, within cannon ſhot of the fort of Port. Royal, ſkaſl 


6. That a veſſel be provided for the ee . to the iNands of 


7. That thoſe that are deſirous to go for Placentia, in o Nowfonndlad, ſhall 


Have leave by the neareſt pafſage. | 
8. That the Canadians, or thoſe that are deſirous to 20 thither, may, w_ ronne 
the ſpace of one year. habit 
9. That the effects, ornaments, utenſils of the chapel and: deſi, hall be perſo 
delivered to the almoner. of their 
in. 3 gromila 9 deter. ths e Port-Royal into the hands of Fraxic Wil *** 
Nicholſon, Eſq; for the queen of Great Britain, &c. within three days after the | 
ratification of this preſent treaty ; with all the eſſects belonging to the king, as the r 
guns, mortars, bombs, balls, powder, and all other ſmall irms. oF 
I. I will diſcover, upon my faith, all the mines, fougaſſes, aud caſemates. f 
12. All the articles of this preſent treaty ſhall be executed upon good faith, D 
without difficulty, and ſigned by each other, at her majefty of Great Britain's * 
amp, before Port-Royal fort, the ſecond day of October, in he ninth * D 
of her 2 $ reign, aunogue Domini 1710. D 
| Francrs Nickorsoũ . 50 

5 V SUBERCASE» : 

Memorandum. The 3 declared, that within -cannon-ſhet of Port- h 


Royal, in the pfch artiele aforeſaid, is to be underſtood, three Englith _— | 
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i 1 beating, and colours flying; where boiſting the 
onion flag, they, in honour of her majeſty, called the place 
Royal; and a ſufficient number of men being leſt 
deren, the ſhips and troops proceeded to New England as ſoon 
v ill things neceſſary were ſettled; from whence captain Mar- 
in departed, not long after, in order to put in execution the 
remaining part 8885 * POOR bis return to; 5 
Eo 
| at not 21 is TIRE that beſet the French in 
| this: part of the world, for our men of war and privateers 
wol this year near fifty of their ſhips. The Portland and the 
Valeur took, in their paſſage to Newfoundland, two very rich 
prizes, value thirty thouſand pounds. But not long after, the 7 
Valeur was furprized in harbour, and taken by the French, and 
in the month of Auguſt, captain John Aldred, in the Rocheſ- 
; ter; captain Humphrey Pudner, in the Severne; and captain, 
* George Purvis, in the Portland, viſited all the French harbours 
on the north fide of Newfoundland, and in a manner totally. 
&ftroyed them, Of all thefe tranſactions, however, the ac- 
4. wy father Daniel fays not one word; and, indeed, as to the 
latter part of this relation Mr. Burchet is filent alſo, though it 


s of Wl was certainly of 0 2280 N ng to dhe trade and intereſt 
. eee e ODS 


We 


bl 
ring nnd the 8 to ka ed called e Royal; : and the in- 
habitants within the ſaid three miles to have the benefit of that article. Which 
be perſontz, male and female, comprebended in the ſaid article, according to a liſt t 
their names en ee the/ general by Mr. Allen, amgun; to four bundres 
a: ind eighty-one perſons. : . | ; 
the | The complete hiſtory of Europe, * the year 1710, p. 178. | Anuals * 
, ab the reign af queen Anne, vol. ix. p. 424. | 
s An account of the execution done by this 8 : 
4 Harbours names, French ſhips names. Men. Guns. Tons. 
fich, Ls Courhe, I Comteſſe d' Evereur-, 75 1 200 taken. 
a5 Dis, La Couronne, FI 120 14 zoo burnt. 
year Carouze, ; Le Marquis du Bay, 20 129 40⁰ taken. 
| | Ditto, | Le Compte de Bonrepos, 120 23 400 burnt, 
Ditto, 4» L' Aigle Noire, 70 12 200 taken. 
Petit Maitre, Francois Maire, 30 28 260 ditto. 
Great St. Julian, Prangois de la Paix, 120 30 400 ditto. | 
pott · Lale R. ſüllaß, $t. Pierce, | 90 20 ago eſcaped, 
ts | Ditto, 4 r tha 


30 12 — ditto. 


un AR 


1 AVAIL HIS TOA Y 
We are now to return home, in order to take nötict Ga 


happened here, relating to the affairs of the navy j und 


theſe are commonly influenced by a total change i in the min 
ſtry, it may not be amiſs to obſerye, pra in the beginning of 
the month of Auguſt, the carl of Godolphin was reinoved 
from being lord high-rrcaſurer, and that high” oſſite vag put 
into commiſſion l. This great change was quickly followed y 
others of the ſame nature; for, about fix weeks after; Ed. 
ward earl of Orford having reſigned his plate of firſt -16j1; 
commiſſioner of the admiraky, the queen appointed Sir chu 
Leake, Sir George Byng, George Doddington, Eſq; Paul 


Methuen, Eſq; and John Aiſlabie, Eſq; lords-commiſhonery | 


for executing the office of lord hi gb-admiral of Great Britain; 
But this commiſſion did not continue long in'this ſituation; for 
in the month of December, Sir James Wiſhart, and George 
Clarke,” Eſq; were appointed lerds-commiffioners of the adm 
ralty, in the room of hangs ho" nenen and n Wan 
. 5 

The new Nee met on the ol of Manat and; 
the 25th; the commons choſe William Bromley, Eſqʒ of Wor: 


ceſterſhire, for their ſpeaker. The queen, in her ſpeech from 
the throne, recommended the carrying on the war in very pas 


thetic terms, and the commons, in their addreſs, promiſed bet 
majeſty to take proper care of it. Accordingly, on the 5th of 
December, they ,voted 40, ooo men for the ſea ſervice, for the 
year 1711, and 120, oo. for the ordinary of the navy ;; on 
Fe roth of February they voted, that the ſum of 5,130,539]. 

. 6d. be granted for payment of the debts of the tiaty, 
: 5 for ſervices performed by them on account of land forces 
to Michaclmas 1710, excluſive of the regiſter office; aud, on 


* 
„ 7 5 5 
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All the ſiſh, oil, Nages, 8 hing 1. "PL of he abore wer 


tioned ſhips fel itato our hands, and were either taken or deſtroyed by Us. 
And the two fhips which eſcaped, left even "thei r anchors md cables, and ſome 
of their ſails behind. 8 

i Burnet's hiſtory of bis own times; vol. Bt p. $93.0 Oldmizon' $ hiſtory of 
the Stuarts, vol, ii. p. 446. Conduct of Sarah, ducheſs dowager of Mailbo - 
rough, p. 260. | Im Bornet's biſtory of his own times, vol. ii. 
p. 553. The complete hiftcry of Europe, for 1710, p. Tr Mercure hilto* 
rique ct politique, tome lia. p. 3444. Buycr's life of queen Anne, p. 463. 
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en by the; French inva ſion, and who have fe tiled; or ſhall, re- 
citle their plantations in the ſaid iſlands a. 1 do not well 


knows whether; Laught to add; as an inſtance of the; carg of 


parliament. in reſpect to our commerce; that this year an act 
na paſſed. for incorporating a company t carry on 4 trade to 


te South-Seas.9-7,,W bile theſe. regulations were making by the 


gfatures her majeſty took care to provide for action; and in 
conſequence thereof, appointed Sir John Leake, rear-admiral 
of Great Britain, 10 be, admiral and commander in chief of her 


rroceed to the naval operations of the next year dvd. 


ry little to do. It was intended for the defence of our coaſt; 


ind for keeping t the enemy in awe, which was very effectually 
performed ; for the French king, from the many misfortunes 


The grand fleet, under the command of Sir John Nor had 


WW ANSE y = 


18h gebe Rid month, they. reſolved that. 1535303 
| 11%, 44, de granted for the uſe, of ſuch proprietors, or inha+ = 
bannt olg, of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, who, were ſuffer- | 


—— 


15 in the room of Matthew Aylmer, Eſgz at tlie ſane time 

vinted, Sir Thomas Hardy rearradmiral of the blue; and 
— time after Bir George Byng was made admiral of the 
nhite;; , Theſe neceflary circumſtances premiſed, aged now 


he had met withs was utterly incapable. of equipping-any.capi- 


tal ſhips;. and. therefore, contenting himſelf with ſending out, 


is he had done for ſome years paſt; ſmall ſquadrons, to annoy 


dur trade, he ſeemed no longer to look on France as a mari- 


time power 4. 8 Sit 5 homas, Hardy; rear - admital of the. blue; 
Was ſet with a ſtropg ſquadron, conſiſting of four fourth rates; 


two fifths; and two. ſixths; to block up the port of Dunkirk: 

On the 21ſt of May. be arrived before that port, into which he 
forced two privatenrs of twenty guns each, and a, dogger which 
tarried eight; and this, notwithſtanding the enemy's fire from 


the platform at the pier-head. While he was in this ſituation, 
be Skorered 1 in the. baſon har . un 8 and t two mal. 


n burver's hiſtory of TY own fimes, vol. l. p. TH $64. 
duden Anne, p. 480, 453. Chandler's debates, vol. iv. p. 194, 199. 
o gurnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 503. 
the Starts, vol. ii. p. 439. London Gazette, No. 5860. 
complete hiſtory of Europe; for 1711, p. 79. Annals of queen 27 vol. A. 
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fer veſſels, all We and liad Uelrain Wi of ml 
ſquadron that Was fitting there for the fed; alter which he 
eruized as carefully as he could, as. well bi. thats as for the 
convoy froth Broke $ ber Boil e at 858 Vigh 
| BEN bets” 15 Del. iq 90 
On the 27th: of Jone; ans Büehd nie" ef! ws; Wi 1 
, Adetbe, eoitimerded by Kenneth, lord Duffus, was attacked in 
Farmoutit roads, by ſeverul French priratsers r. His tordſhiy 
engaged them with great bravery, and did not give up his Hip; 
which wad a. fourth rate of forty-ix' guns, till alk is fails wer 
torn to pieces, not à brace or bowling left, the {krouds cnt | 
way, two-thirds of his men killed and wounde@;and His tors: 
ſhip had five balls in his body. The eight privateers that tool 
Him, brought the ſhip with great triumph into Dunkirk, where 
they moſt inhumanly ſtripped both officers and private men of 
their wearing apparel; and, but for the 'kindnefs of the inhabj. 
tants, had left them in a manner naked. Such Was the brutal 
behaviour of theſe barbardus plunderers, and to fuch we muſt 
remain expoſed, if that infamous neſt of pirates, deſtroyed ſot 
the common ſafety of mankind, ſhall ever, through the veal 
19008 of our councils, be ſettled or fortified again. 
On the 8th'of Auguſt, Sir Thomas Hardy being in Yu 
OY roads, with bis ſquadron, received ordets: to-proceed as 
far northwards as the iffands of Orkney, in order to fecure the 
Ruſſa trade, and to ſend ſome ſhips' that were with him to the 
Downs; the'admitalty having received certain intelligence, that 
M. de Saus, a French officer, had actually got to ſez from Dun- 
kirk, with four large ſhips, viz. one of fifty guns, one of twenty- 
| eight, one of twenty-fix, and one of twenty-four :/ in purſu- 
ance, of theſe orders, Sir Thomas ſaw the Ruffia fleet, which 
was remarkably rich that year, as far as Shetland; and then 
ſending them forward with a proper convoy, he returned to the 
Downs, where he received orders to proceed weſtward, in 
queſt of M. du Caſſe. While our ſhips were thus employed, 
misfortune befel us upon our own coaſt; for M. de Gaus, wich 


Columns roſtrats, p, 399. The complete biſtory of Füchse, for the year 
3727. But the facts related in the text are taken chiefly from the London Gr. 
zette, No. 487%. | | | 
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his privateensy * in with our Virginia fleet, which con alte d o h 


ment · wo Jail, two of which 3 were forced | alhore, four eſcaped, 
ad all. the oſt were t taken“ Ne. 


e * 


wy means 20 rid wo of theſe attendants, though they 


$2.7 "i28 VIEW fight of him end carried fix of his prizes 
into Dunkirk, leaving de Felt t Bologne, Calais, and other 1 5 


ports on the coaſt *. Our cruizers and privateers repaired, in 


ſome degree, this e by-t -thy depredations they commit- 


ted on-the .coaſts. of France, f rom.” whence they brought a great 


number of "mall prizes, which, af they did not turn much to 


our benefit, | were, bowever, A great Prejudice to France, ſince 


poſt of them were laden, with corn, and other proviſions, of 


which at that. r juncture t the peaple were in peat need. But is 
b now time to return to the proceedings of our ſquadrons in 
the Mediterranean, where, as we have before ſhewn, Sir John 


Jennings commanded in chief, with a numerous Meet, of whoſe 


deſigns we ſhall now ſpeak particularly, as as 'they were the lak 


that were formed during this war in thoſe parts. 5 


The affairs of king Charles had ſuffered ſo ſeverely ſince the 


battle loſt at Villa Vicioſa, that even his beſt friends almoſt de- 
ſpaired of retrieving them. It was, however, reſolved to ſend 


thither a large naval force, to alliſt in whatever meaſures might 
de thought proper, either for reſtoring his hopes, or providing 
for the ſafety of his perſon. The duke of Argyle commanded 


the Engliſh: troops, with circumſtances e equally honourable to 
himſelf, and ſhameful to;thoſe. who ſuffered ſo many brave men 
to fall under ſuch heavy misfortunes.- The army was but thing 


and well it might be ſo, ſince general 'Stanhape bad been be- 
ſeged, and taken, with eight battalions, and as many ſqua- 
drons, à few months before, in the miſerable bamlet of 
N But this was not all; the regiments, thin as they 
vere, were alſo: ragged and ſtarving, having no credit but what 
* ee e for wein. who ſoon. 18 192 into den. 


5 Butcher's 5 eat hiſt. b. v. chap. 34. Annals of queen Anne, wol. x. 
Lare, Journal hiſtorique de Louis XIV. p. 273. 


1 s ſoon. as the news of. this Was carried to Fug gland, orders. | 
mere fot to purſue | the French, quadron, and to prevent, j 
pollble, their gettir : Foun to. D unkirk ; but the 9525 Sau 
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another manner than formerly, The duke of Argyle was/ſent to command 
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der order, and his very Little army under good: diſcipline. In 
ſhort, he appeared there, what he appeared every where, not 
only a brave man and an active officer ; z not barely a great ge. 
neral, or an able ſtateſman, | but a friend ro "mankind, and 2 
' lbs: of his country. , He fed the bupgry, ! he clothed the na- 
ked, h © he ſtopped deſertion ; not by ſeverities, but by* convincing | 
his ſoldiers that they could be uſed no where ſo well; info- 
much that when Sir John Jennings arrived at Barcelona with 
his flect, i in the latter end of March, he topped ings on | the 
mending band u. EV 4 

Atſter performing ſome fer neceſſary ſer ervices, It was reſol. 
ved, that the fleet ſhould cruize off Toulon, in order to inter- 
cept the ſupplies which the enemy expected from Languedoc, 
and their corn- fleet from the Levant. While he was in this 
ſtation, be received orders from England, to return immediate. 
1 to the coaſt of Catalonia, that he N be ready to cam 


u Biſhop. Burnet, indeed, hes given; a very Ji6:rent account * this matter, 
The buſineſs of Spain had been ſo much preſſed from the throne, and ſo 
much inſiſted on all this ſeſſion, and the commons bad given x oo, ol 
1% for that ſexviee, (a ſum far beyond all that had been granted i in any preced- 
ing ſeſſion), fo that it was expected matters would have been carricd there in 


_ 4 the queen's troops there, and he ſerped full of heat; but all our hopes failed. | 
The duke of Vendome's army was, in fo ill a condition, that if Staremberg 

had been ſupported, he promiſed bimſelf great advantages. It does not jet 
appear, what made this to fail, for the parliament has not yet taken*this into 
examination. | It i is cextain, the duke of Argyle did nothing; neither he nor 


« his troops were once named during the whole campaign. He wrote over very FA 
66 heavy complaints, that he was not ſupported, by the failing of the remittances the 
* that he expected: but what ground there was for that, does not yet appear; me 
« for, though he afterwards came oyer, he was very lent, and ſeemed in 2 jo 
good underſtanding with the miniſters.“ The laſt words of this amazing | fe 
piece of hiſtory ſuthciently explain it. The duke of Argyle agreed with that . 
miniſtry, with whom the prelate could not agree. He complained of the condi: fir 
tion in which he found the troops, which was owing to the avarice of ſome low be 
inſtruments of the old miniſtry, and be made no complaints againſt the new, a 

becauſe he was ſenſible they ſupplied him as well as they were able : but he 8 
differed from them afterwards, when he ſaw juſt cauſe for it: and indeed, 
through bis whole liſe, he was parti cularly remarkable for keeping up a ſpirit | 

| ſuitable to his birth, quality, and that moſt illuſtrions title, by which the de 
greateſt patriots in Scotland had, through a long {cries of TH, been diſtin · f 


gu; ihed. 


the 
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the * of 5 to Genoa” oor where elſe he wa TY II 3 
| 1+ majeſty, by the death of his brother, the emperor Joſep b 
being lately become Lölt heir of all the dominions of Noble : 
of Auſtria. © He was likewiſe directe to afford all the ifſiſtance 


to the kingdom of Naples, in caſe any *commotfori 
hould pen there at this juncture; and accordingly” he te: 


J to Barcelona, to conſult Bis miſelty and the duke of 


krgyle, as to the propereſt method of 'executing' "theſe orders 
having firſt detached'two men of war of the third, one of the 
furth, and one of the fifth Tate, to cruize on the'coaft of «Naz 
les, with ordets to aſſiſt the ſubjects of the houfe of Auſtria, 


if any attempts fhould be made A Kreme De the : garriſons of 


Otditello, or Piombino x. is b g. 
On his arrival there, he found the kin ng! not at all inclitied ta 


quit Catalonia, till ſuch time as he had advice of his being eleCt- EA 
ed emperor, in "which he was promiſed all the aſſiſtance that 


could be afforited him by the high allies; and, on the other 
hand, he found his majeſty equally unvilling to part with this 


fleet, upon which all his hopes depended. Sir John Jennings 5 
contented himſelf, therefore, with ſailing from Barcelona, on 
the 13th of July, for Port Mahon,” where he arrived on the 
18th, having firſt of all promiſed the king of Spain, to return 


as ſoon as the ſhips were refitted, and he had taken in a proper 


ſupply of provifions, which began to grow very ſcarce; and this 
promiſe he exactly performed by the 26th, when we find Him 


again in the road of Barcelona, with one ſecond, five third, 
and one fourth rate, beſides ſeven Dutch men of war, under 
the command of vice-admiral Peiterſon, having ten other ſhips, 


moſt of the line, abroad on neceſſary ſervice, When theſe had 


joined him he took the king of Spain on board, having then a 
fleet of twenty-four ſhips of war, and landed him in ten days 
lime at Genoa; from whenee the admiral failed to Leghorn, 
being in great want of cables and other ſtores, in order to pro- 


cure ſuch as s the = would afford ; and while he 1 was there, 5 


*. 
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two of ite 8 in two rich Aa ep whe, as 
vant J. 11 rr is 144 1 2 4418 ub, | 
Hie excellency continyed i in that port to the. 2d of Norenba 
when. he failed for Vado Bay, and. having embarked the 50 | 
that were ready to proceed far Catalonia, he ſent them under 
the protection of five men of war and two. fire- ſhips, to Barce. 
lona, under the command of captain Swanton, with whoſe ſqus. 
dron, a three, Dutch ſhips. of war,.the admiral; ſailed u far 
_ weſtward as cape. Roſes;. and was then to repair to Port Ma. 
hon, wbere captain Swanton was ordered to join bim, as ſoon 
as he had ſeem the tranſports in ſafety, that the admiral might 
be able to make a detachment for Protec king the coaſts of or 
tugal; as alſo ſome ſhips to cruize in the Streights mouth, for 
the ſecurity; of our trade. When the admiral had made the iſland 
of Minorca, the wind blew exceſſively hard from the north- 
eaſt, which/obliged him to come to an anchor, on the north fide 
of the iſland, where moſt of the ſhips ſails blew away from 
their yards; but he got, however, the next day into Port Mahon. 
On his arrival be was. infarmed, by the captains of two ſhips 
He found. there, that. they had heard a great firing of guns all 
the night before; upon which he ſent the Chatham and Win- 
Chelſea, the next morning, to ſee what they could diſcover; 
ho ſoon, brought an account, that the Dutch vice-admiral, 
With his peer was in 50 ofing, together with four Britiſh 
ſhips 3.) „ 5 it t 
Theſe ſhips 0 ours * the 88 ad 
by captain Mighells ; the Sterling · caſtle, the Nottingham, the 
Charles galley, and the Lynn, which came from the coaſt of 
Catalonia, and in their paſſage had fallen in with two French 
men ,of war, the Thoulouſe, and the Trident, each of fifty 
guns, and four hundred men. The Hampton- court came up 
with the firſt of them, and engaged her two hours, to whoſe 
ITO by the time the n- was within muſket 


'y 1 $ ad hiſtory, al 6a The comple hiſtory of Rudd for 
1517, p. 363. Annals of queen Anne, vol. x. p. 76. London Gazette, 
No. 4908, 4914, 4915, 4919, 4227. „ Burchet's/naval hiſtory, p. 795. 
Ledisrd's na val hiftery, vol. ii. Annals of queen Anne. Mercure en 


et politique, tom. Ii. p. 132. London Gene No. 4897, 
ſuot 
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| (intage of littte winds, the Trident got away with 
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do bench Was tout ten at night) fie rock; 1 be Ad- 
| her Gars. 
Ur flampton. court's maſts being much wounded in J the fight, 


h by the violence of the weather, « came bent day all by the 


14 0 that he Was towed into po 50 rt by the Sterling-raftle, 


lle firſt captaity e of the Thoulouſe, 5 15 Grand Pre, and the 


ſecond captain obe Rigby, an 'Englithmian, who bad totmerly 


#7 YT ie? 


hore comma ind 1 in our lect. rom 'the former of them the ade 


firal accepted his | parole of honour for fix months; but the, lat- 


i he detained, ee M. Gr and Pre aſfured binn he was 
iaturalized ! in France, and was 14 3 Roman Catholic; 4 but 


Ge? way or ther he found means to efcape, and it was believ= : 


« he got on board a ſhip bound for. Genoa, which lay ft the 


ho 9 of =_ © mo (he mou tire, the e a2 
7 


e, 


bi Hap raw crowns, which ws was, een from o one of the 


ports of Corſica b. 


"The French Mae at e no Het! in \ the . 
the admiral was at liberty to employ his ſhips | in ſuch a manner, 
zs might beſt anſwer the purpoſe of proteQting Catatonia, and 


nchmmoding the enemy; which he accordingly did, till towards 
the end of the year | he received advice, that the French were 
buſy. t Toulon, i in fitting out a conſiderable force, which was 


to put to ſea in the ſpring, of which the admiral took all the 
ate he could to be particularly informed, and at laft reccived 
1 certain account, that this ſquadron was to conſiſt of eleven or 
welre ſhips, of 9 e were © of the No and three « or four 


f ; 


0 l oi ot, A Hi 


; a 3 not been able to recoyer any further particulars © as to theſe captures, 
| though 1 babe taken all the pains I could to inquire after them. This Rigby 


hid wade him felf very infamous before be left England, having been long in 


28 and 1 ſentenee for a hlt ſcandalous crime at the Old 


9 


Ink his Expences teſto * that, as L have been inforrded, be brought upon 


himſelf the jaſt reward of a life ſo wickedly ſpent; and is therefore a "kit warn- 
Ing to all ſuch rene gadoes as prefer the locreaſe of their private Rowe to 
the honour or welfare of their country. 


b Burchet's naval COT: p. 996. London Gaartr, Ne. 2 $934 
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Traly,; 53 Bop therefore A ek was Fee to vice admit 
| Baker, _then 72 Liſbon, With this intelligence, that he might 


from t thence, and at the fam Ee 
as the Eng With : and Dutch, 1978 arrived from 1 Italy, the admiral 
Thould cruize between Port Mahon and Cape d de Gatt, not only 
for the 8 of the convoy, bat in order! to  intereept the 
enemy. 1 


Tafe. at Port Mahon, and the admiral having, intelligence from 
all tides, of the great "naval preparations, of the enemy; it was 
determined in 2 council of war, held on the 1 "th of March, to 
put to ſea with one ſecond, three third, two fifth rate, = 
two fire-ſhips of ours, and nine ſhips of the States-General, and 
to cruize ten or twelve leagues, from Cape Toulon, until more 
certain advice of the enemy could be had. Captain Walpole, 
Þ the Lion, joining the fleet from Genoa, a and. informing them; 


on the 23d of March, to proceed to the ſouthward of Majorca 
and Ivica, in order o intercept the enemy, if it was pollible, 
between that and Cape St. Martin, \ in their paſſage down the 
Streights. Obtaining, however, no further intelligence, be 
came to an anchor on the firſt of April off the iſland of For- 
mentara, from whence he ſent two clean {hips t to look into the 
bays of Denea, Xabea, and Altea, as alſo into Alicant road; 
and, in caſe they brought him no advice, it was determined to 
ſail immediately to Barcelona. This was accordingly done, and 
on his arrival there, and hearing nothing of the French, he ſent 
a clean frigate to look into the harbour of Toulon, in order t0 
diſcover what they were doing theres with A e upon 


- © Burchet's naval biſtory, p. 5 3565 Leds, vol. i Meredre biſtoxiqne & 
politique tom. liii. p. 420; 
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were 8 9 5 . to e ed. firſt to Cadiz, and | 


9 pon, 55 the Wa on 
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firengtben convoy of the Rore-ſhips and. 'victuallers ſen 
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This veceſlary ſupply of ' proviſions, : and nay al ſtores, a atriving 
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hat he had ſeen in his paſſage nine tall ſhips to the N. W. of 


the land of Minorca; F it was. reſolved i in a council of war, held 


the 


parin the Wel Indies, where, when we. ſpoke laſt of affairs” 
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br kern * ſhip, to proceed to Port Mahon, there to ber 
rictualy and then to ſtand. over to the Italian coaſt, in order to 8 
big Lom thener a new ſupply of troops to. Catalonia 6. 
Ne ate now;:t0-proceed to an accauut of what was done this 


in thoſe, parts, we left commodore Littleton, with a ſtrong ſqua - 
bn under his command. This gentleman. was extremely well 
| fox this ſtation: he had all the abilities and experience 


| that could be, wiſhed for in a ſea-officer, and yet was as ready 


to aſks, and receive advice, as if he had neither. On his firſt 
mil in thoſe parts; which was in the month of November, 
1910; be took all the care that was poſſible to obtain proper in- 
telligence'of the motions of the galleons, which were ſtill at 
Carthagena ; and at the fame time he neglected nothing that 
the merckants thought requiſite, either for the ſecurity of their 
ade in thoſe parts, or for the ſafe conyoy of ſuch ſhips as from 
tine to time were ſent home; ſo that, during his ſtay at Jamai-. 
n, there were few or no complaints, but every body ſtudied to 


| nind his own buſineſs, and to er when called upon, his 


duty in the public Pie. 

The deſire of taking the galleang; w was 3 principally, = 
ped the thoughts of the com modore;. and as he was frequently. 
peplexed with falſe intelligence; he ſtationed the Nonſych and 
the Roebuck, on the Spaniſh coaſt, giving orders. to captain 
Hardy, who comwanded the former, to diſpatch the Roebuck. 
to Jamaica, with any certain intelligence he could obtain, either: | 
* to the time when it was propoſed the galleons ſhould ſail, 
or the ſtrength of the convoy that was to accompany them. 
Theſe orders were faithfully executed, though very little intel- 
ligence; except that the galleons had as yet no cauref, con, 
for mavy months, be procured. 1 cs 

In May, 1714, the commodore received an account _ 
maſters of ſome veſſels from Madeira, that M. du Caffe, with 
a ſquadron under bis command, had been ſeen from that iſland. 
Joan after, a Spaniſh ſloop was taken, in. which was a letter 
bon the ieder, of Carthagena, cxpreſſing his hopes, that 


(ks 8 e = 88 for 1 57 year 71. Life « of pen : 
Anne, Memoirs of the war in Spain, ©. g 
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M. du Caffe would-ſhortly arrive with ſeven fail of fig hips 
in order td eonvoy the galleons. Upon this, the commiodore 
Immediately ſent an advice-boat to recał the Nonfuch, "and; in 
the mean time, began to prepare for an expedition, teſobing 
not to loſe' this opportunity of attacking the French ſquadron; 
wy having a'chante for making prize of ſome of the'palleons* 
The Jerſey, commanded by eaptain Vernon, was then cruz. 
| 1 to the wind ward of Jamaica, and having taken a French 
ſhip belonging to the port of Breſt, which carried thirty puns 
and one hundred ard twenty men, he carried her into Jamaica, 
on the 23d of May. The captain of this veſſel informed the 
commodore, that he had been trading on the cbaſf of Ney 
Spain, from whence, proceeding to Port Lewis, in Hiſpanicla, 
where he put on ſhore the money he had taken, he was ſailing 
from thence to Petit Guavas, in order to take in'there'a cargo 
For France; when he fell into the hands of captain Vernon. He 
added, that he fafled from Port Lewis on the 20th, in company 
with M: du Caffe, who was gone for Carthagena, and that his 
ſquadron conſiſted of one ſhip of feventy-four guns, another of 
ſixty, one of fifty, one of twenty-four, and one of twenty; but 
captain Hardy arriving on the 27th, affured Mr. Eittleton, that 
two ſhips of the French ſquadron, one of which was the Glou- 
ceſter, of fifty guns, formerly taken from us, and another of 
fortysfour, arrived at Cafthagena, ten days before, and waited 
for M. du Caſſe, who deſigned, as ſoon as the galleons could 

be ready, to fail with mem for the Havannab, and from W 
to Cadiz. 
Upon this, ede Vernon was fent over to "he coaf of Nev 
Spain; and returning on the 4th of July, reported, that on the 
28th of June, he bad looked into the port of Carthagena, 
where he ſaw twelve ſhips, ſix rigged, and fix unrigged, and 
Hive ſloops ; the fix ſhips that were rigged , he informed the com- 
modore, where the St, Michael, of ſeventy-four guns; the Her- 
cules, of ſixty; the Griffin, of fifty; two ſmall frigates, and 
the vice-admiral of the galleons, which carried fixty guns: and 
that, of the ſhips that were unrigged, there were two at the up- 
per end of the harbour, preparing for ſea, one of which he be- 
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a aue to be che Minion, of fifty guns, and another of n, the 
? reſt he took to be trading veſſels 7. | 
, Upon the 15th of July, the commodore ſailed W 0 one third . 
7 nie, four fourth rates, and a ſloop for Carthagena; and ar- 


" fing on the coaſt of New Spain on the 26th, he diſcovered 

e fre ſhips to the leexrard, which be chaced. into Boca Chica, at 
. the entrance of · Carthagena harbour. U pon this,” he ſtood off 
h | to ſeathe greateſt part of the night; but ſtretching in to the ſhore 

$ next morning, chaced four ſhips, and about fix came up with 
" the yice-admiral of the galleons, and'a.Spaniſh.merchant ſhip; 

e ind 2s M. du Caffe had taken moſt of. the money out of the gal- 
„ben, having ſome ſuſpicion of the commanding officer on board 
a her; ſo was this very carrack the ſame which had eſcaped 
fom Mr. Wager, as bath been before related; and coming 
ſtom Carthagena, in company with ſome. French ſhips of war, 

it happened ſhe was ſeparated from them, and believing our 
ſhips to be thoſe with M. du Caffe, (as her commander ſaid), lay 
by the greateſt part of the day, and when Mr. Littleton came 
near, hoiſted Spaniſh colours, and a flag at the fore- top- maſt- 
ut bead, ſo that between five and fix at night, the Saliſbury's 
at prize, commanded by captain Robert Harland, engaged her; 
U- ſoon after which, the Saliſbury, ee by captain Francis 
of WW Hoſier, did the ſame m. 
ed The commodore being "thin piſtol ſhot, was Fry going to . 
i fre into her when they ſtruck their colours; and the Jerſey, - 
ce going after one of the merchant ſhips, took her; the Nonſuch 
4 en e en in the 8 The ene | 
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C Butcher? 5 naval hiſtory, 9 WV, . chap. RX. Columna ehen, p. 292. 
Mercufe hiftorique et politique, tom. li. p. 433. 
_ 8 The commodore hoiſted his hroad pennant in the d and the ſhips 
that ſailed with him, were the Saliſbury, Saliſbury's prize, Jerſey, Nonſuch, and 
Jamaica ſloop. In their paſſage, the Saliſbury's prize ſprung her main-maſt, | 
which occaſioned ſome delay, till it could be ſecured, and then they proceeded ; = 
<aptain Vernon, in the Jerſey, having heen ſent, while the reſt of the _— 
hy. dy, to look into Carthagena. 
I It is of conſequence where we: ean come at foch dai — RA as this i is, 
For the uſe of young officers, to whom they are acceptable. It would be of ſer- 
vice, and indeed of .great fervice, if a diſtin and clear narrative of every expedi- 
tion, drawn, or at lcaſt ſigned by the commanding officer, was depoſited in the 
Mug, as well as a ſea journal. 
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of the galleons, being wounded by a ſmall ſhot, died ſoen 75 
M. du Caſſe had taken moſt of the money out of the 


except what was found i in ſome boxes which belonged pen, 
Res She had ſixty brafs guns mounted, and three hun. . 
red and twenty- five. men; and the ſhip which the Jerſey: — 


was a veſſel belonging to the merchants, of about four hundieq 
tons, and twenty-ſix guns, laden for the moſt part with ede04 
and wobl. The priſoners, by the deſeription given to them of 
the ſhips which were ſeen by the commodore, the day he came 
off of Carthagena, aſſured him, they were thoſe with M. du 
| Caſſe, and that he had been out of Carthagena but two dan, 
being ſeparated from the Spaniſh vice-admiral, and nine mer. 
chant ſhips, the day after he came out; and ſince Mr. Littleton 
was well affured that he intended to touch at the Havannah, it 
was determined to cruize a little to the leeward of Point Pedro 
_ thoals, as the moſt proper place for intercepting them, until 
ſuch time as further intelligence could be gained from captain 
Hook, of the Jamaica ſloop, who was ſent e over to the caſt 
with ſome Spaniſh priſoners i. 
About this time the French formed a yery Win defig 
of attacking the Leeward Hands, and this, with the natural 
ſtrength of their own colonies; for which purpoſe they aſſem · 


bled, in the month of May and June, about two thouſand men 


in Martinico; theſe they embarked on board the following vel. 


ſels, viz. a large ſhip, of thirty-ſix guns, a hag · boat of twenty · 
four guns, two merchant ſhips, and nine privateer flops. They | 


put to ſea on the 10th of June, with an intent to land on the 
itland of Antigua but they were ſcarce clear of their own 
illand, before they met with her majeſty's ſhip the ] Newcaſtle, 
commanded by captain Bourn, who attacked them ſo briſkly, 
that, notwithſtanding it was a calm, and they lay in ſuch a 
manner, as 0 it was s kaka f for him to 2 1 8 un broadfide 


"FT This account is taken from the commodore 8 letter, dated on board the De- 


Hance, i in Port-Royal harbour, Auguſt 13,1711. He ſays, in the ſame letter, 
that he had but one man killed, and bx wounded in the engagement ; and though 
nel ther he, nor any of our hiltorians, inſiſt much on the value of this capture, yet 
p Du! ch writer informs us, that'the two prizes, with the effects on board them, 
were worth one huagred thouſand 9 525 5 
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1 bn them; yet, after an action of a 5 
nit French loſt. ſixty-four men, he obliged them to re- 
jnquiſh cheir enterprize, and to take the opportunity of the firſt 
irde breeze eee uf to eur into n * Fr wok 
their dun | 
Vovilling, 1 PIR to nds their defgn, — 
xfited their veſſels, and beat up for volunteers, and, on the 
loch; landed near fifteen hundred men on the iſland of Mont- 
ant; they debarked theſe, troops about twelve at night, and 
tegan to plunder the adjacent country; but being informed that 
aptain Bourn ſailed from thence that very day, and was ex- 
pected: again the next, they embarked in ſuch a hurry, that they 
left fifteen or twenty of their men behind them, who were made 
priſoners by the inhabitants of the iſland, and thus ended this 
projet, through the courage and conduct of this worthy com- 
under. The French, however, did not eſcape totally un- 


(haſtiſed for this miſchief, for captain Liſle, in her majeſty's 


ſkip the Diamond, having notice of their ſituation, and ſuſpect- 
jng that ſome of their tranſports would very ſoon put to ſea, he 
kept cruizing, together with the Panther, and another of her 
mijeſty's ſhips, at a ſmall diſtance from the coaſt, and in a 


ſhort time took three of them, beſides other prizes, ſo that the | 
enemy were On: cured of a amen, to make de- 


ſcents for this year vs. Ne 

To return now to commadore PERO who- having ſent 
way the homeward-bound trade in the month of Auguſt, un, 
der the convoy of the Nonſuch, returned again to his cruizing 
ſation, i in the latter end of the ſame month. He had not been 
long at ſea, before the captain of the Medway's prize, whom 
be had ſent to Blewfields-bay in Jamaica, brought him advice, 
that the maſter of a trading veſſel had lately made oath before 
lord Archibald Hamilton, then governor of Jamaica, that eigb- 
teen French men of war, having a large number of tranſports 
with baden under their convoy, ved lately at Munz. 


k See captain Bourn's letter, dated from Carliſle-bay, in cee 1 
i), 1711, end two letters from captain Liſle, the firſt dated July 22, and tho 
ſecond July 3o, 171x; the former from Antigua, aud the Itter ſrom St. Chri- 
9 in cr London COA No. 0. „ 
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from whence, it was believed, they would very ſpeedily Gall, * 
make an attempt upon Jamaica. This intelligence induced the 
commodore to fail inſtantly back to the iſland, Vhere the g6. 
vernor aflured him, there was not 2 word of truth in the 
This accident, however, had a very ill effect, ſince at that very 
inſtant M. du Caſſe, with his fquadron, got ſafe into the Hz. 
vannah, which he could not poflibly have done, if the comms. 
dore had kept his ſtation. It may be believed, this diſappoine. 
ment gave him infinite diſturbanoe, but it did not, howener, 
Binder his cruizing for ſome time off the Havannah, in hope 
; Tepairing this diſaſter ; in which he did not ſucceed!, 
Upon his return to Jamaica, he found the Thetis, a bn 
man of war, lately taken, arrived from New England; and 
ſoon after captain Leſtock, in the Weymouth, from the ſame 
place, with a ſmall privateer, which he had taken on the coaſt 
of Porto Rico, in his paflage. There were at this time many 
merchant ſhips ready to fail home, with whom the commodore 
ſent the Angleſea, Fowey, and Scarborough; the laſt-mention- 
ed ſhip had been taken from the French by the two former, 
upon the coaſt of Guinea, where, not long before, the French 
had taken her from us. Thus ended the operations of the na 


val campaign for this year in the Weſt Indies n. 


But, before we leave America, it is neceſlary that we thou 
enter into a circumſtantial account of that famous expedition 
againf the French ſettlements in Canada, which makes ſo great 
a figure in the French hiſtories, and on which we find ſo many 
reflections made in our own; the ſubject indeed is both intricate 
and unpleaſant, but, withal, it is extremely neceſſary to ſet it in 
a clear light; ſince, notwithſtanding its miſcarriage, through a 
concurrence of unforeſeen, as well as unlucky accidents, it was 
certainly one of the beſt intended, and very far from being one 
of the worſt contrived deſigns. that was ſet on foot during this 
war, and, therefore, we hepe the reader will not think an 


ee relation of the whole affair unworthy af bis attention. 
| Th 


' 4 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 915. Bricih * in 1 vol. 1 p. 30 
m Burchet, p. 745, 116, Annals of queen Anne, c. 

d At this diſtance of time, when the parties are all dead, and the cireum: 
978 of tbings ſo altered, as to oave no room for either prepoſkſlivns or pre · 


N 
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pe Glturbance given us by the French in North Americz, | 
11 the apprehenſions our colonies were under, from the 
© of their ſettlements in Canada, have been ſo often nen- 
ned; that 1 think I need not inffſt upon them here: 1 ſhall 
ntent myſelf therefore with obſerving, bat the earl of Go- | 
lphin had often expreſſed a ſtrong defire of attempting ſome- 
ding of confequencs ir this part of the world, that might exalt 
ur on character, and humble the haughtinefs of the enemy. 


r Hovenden Walker informs us, that he was conſulted: by 5 
bh great -minifter, in reference to this deſign; yet I very much 


bt; whether the whole of it was then communicated to him, | 
doe it is very certain, that it was not either he, or general Hill, 
ibo were to have deen employed in the expedition, as it was 
ben intended; but Sir Thomas Hardy was to have command - 
cl the fleet, and the land forces were to have been under gene- 
al Maccartney. It has been remarked by biſhop Burnet,” and 
dme other writers, that the whole of this defign was concert- 
ed without any application to, or conſent of parliament; and 
tis, that prelate ſays, was the more inexcuſable, becauſe it Was 
contrived and carried into execution, at a ume when the . 
nent was ſitting o. 

The force of this eden /X 1 muſt oaks, 1 Frey not e 
fir if expeditions of ſuch a nature, with all the eſtimates of 
N r * e them effeCtual, were to be laid, 


T7 * 


mes one may TW that a nde hated as fo very A an „uk 


ton, will merit the favour, as well as chim the er of N el 


Rader, for many reaſons. 


0 The biſhop's account runs thus: * 7 l was as deſigned by ſea, for 

" taking Quebee and Placentia, and, for that end, five thouſand men were 
6 * brought from Flanders.” Hill, who was brother to the favourite, had the 

* command, There was a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war ordered to ſecure the 
wk * lleet; they were furniſhed from henee with provifrons, only for three. 

* months ; but they deſi: igned to take in a ſecond ſupply at New England. A com- 

« miioner of the vidtualling then told me, he could not gueſs what made them 
" to be ſent out ſo ill furniſhed, for they had ſtores lying on their hauds for a full 
$ ſupply,” Mr. Oldmixon writes with leſs reſentment ; he attributes this project 
originally to governor Nicholſon, and I believe with truth; he ſays, the four Indian 
Chiefs, who were brought over hither, and preſented. to the. queen, ſolicited it. 
ſirongly; and, in fine, that 1 it had been certainly a very good project, if it had 
fallen into good hands. Rut, he inſinvates, that it was mide à job; the eon- 
3, of which, 1 think, will er by the citation in the next note. 


be fore 
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muſt be obvious to every intelligent reader, that this would af, 
ford ſuch an opportunity of oppoſing deſigns of this nature 3 
| bome, and making all the world acquainted: with them abroad, 
that it would be afterwards ſeldom adviſable to execute them. 


| pears to have a better foundation. He ſays, that en den 


long as it was poſſible, and that at laſt they, were truſted ach 


of St. Lawrence, which was well known to their lordſhips tg 
de ſo hazardous a navigation, and for which, nn. ſhips of 


viate even this odjection, I muſt leave to the reader; 3 with this obſervation, 
: however, that if the ſentiments contained in it were not ſincere, the writer 


even you for the expedition, and it is fit they ſhould do ſo; but when you 
ore got far enough into the ſea, you are to ſend. back two of the ten fail, | 
and if you find any of the eight firſt, appointed to compoſe your {qnadron 
“not fit for the voyage, as the Torbay is reported not to be, you may, in 


i you are ſailed, and concerned leſt you ſhould loſe the advantage of this 


% morally and probably ſpeaking, your ſucceſs intirely depends. That you 


' 


before. parliament before they could be undertaken,” Þ think i 


But there is anotber remark made by Mr. Burchet, which ap 
was induſtriouſly concealed from the lords of the admiralty;. a 
with the executive part, and not at all with the direction; for 


otherwiſe, he thinks, it muſt have been impoſſible that ſuch large 
ſhips ſhould have been ordered for an expedition into the et 


ſuch a burden were altogether unſit 7). 
This remark, I ſay, has greater weight with me, becauſe i 
plainly p Proves, that how en ſoever the e mie 


p How PO 8 account t of this matter, Ps 55 aa of Mr, 
fecretary St, John's, to Sir. Hovenden Walker, dated April 17, 1111, will ob- 


muſt have been the greateſt diſſembler in the world. The Humber and De- 
* vonſhire will proceed with you, of thoſe which are ordered to cruize in the 
«« Soundings, it will not, I doubt, be poſlible - for you to be joined by any, 
* The lords of the admiralty, you find, look on theſe additional ſtiips as fl. 


* ſuch caſe, ſend home the ſhip which js unfit, taking which yon ſhall like 
«© beſt of the two additional ſhips in lien of her. The meſſenger who brings 
** this packet, is ordered to ſtay till diſpatched back again by Mr. Hill and youre 
*© ſelf. I mnſt tell you, that I find her- majeſty extremely impatient to hear 


« eaſterly wind. I hope, therefore, by the return of the meſſenger, you 
« will inform me exactly when you ſhall be ready to proceed. I have nothing 
% more to add, but to recommend all poſſible expedition to you, upon which, 
« may have a proſperous voyage, and be, together with Mr. Hill, the inſtry- 
«© ments of doing ſo much honour, and bringing ſo much advantage to yout 
«« countty, 4s are Propoſed by the attomp: you are ordercd to make; is the 
on NO prayers of, 


| 1 FIERY ANNE; - 
14 1b in,endeavouring to preſerve an abſolute ſecrecy as to 


— 


5 


” n he always, liable to great imputations, where. they ; 
id communicating their councils to ſuch branches of the 
adgyniſtrazion, as ſeem. to have a right to reguate-Apl dere 
em I, My 
, In teſpect to this tleign upon Quebee, i it :Trems 10 hawk been 
dpa under the direction of the lord viſcount Bolingbroke, 
then Mr. ſecretary St. John, -by: whoſe intereſt; I ſuppoſe, Sir 
Rorenden' Walker, rear-admiral of the white, was appointed 
to command in chief, and general Hill, who was brother to 
lady Maſham, was likewiſe appointed commander of about five 
— land forces, that were to be employed in this deſign. 
b it was the firſt, and indeed the only great undertaking of 
the new miniſtry, I cannot believe but that they were in ear · 


neſt, and really in hopes of raiſing, their reputation, by giving 
an extraordinary. blow to the French power in thoſe parts z 
which 1 conceive. muſt evidently appear; if we conſider the 
great force employed for this purpoſe, and which will be. beſt 
„. made knowii to the reader, by giving him Sir Hovenden Wal- 
on, WY ker's line of battle; " we- figd it in the tes to his own 
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4 5 may fiirly collet from this, 3 the minillers . N this 
eme, were not only thoroughly in earneſt, but alſo extremely ſanguine in 
reſpect to its ſucceſs, otherwiſe they would never have taken this method ; and 

there waz nothing criminal, in deſiring to recover Canada out of the hands 
of the (French, or in propoſing, for the protection and ſecurity of our own. 
eoldnies; to drive them entirely out of North America, which was the avowed 
fip af this Netze, ans wculd have been a ſignal panels to Great Bri» 


ot. ll. 3 


90e of this. ſort; jet, in caſe, of any miſcarriage, | their con- 
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Together wich the Bedford-Galley, diene Dalian cane 
bombs, witk the Experiment, the bombs tender 
There were, beſides, thirtythree tranſportaʒ with the. regia 


ments of brigadier Hill; colonel: Windreſs, colonel Clayton, 


colonel Kane, lieutenant- general Seymour, colonel: Diſney, co. 
lonel Kirk, and a battalion of marines; under the command of 
colonel Charles Churchill; making in all upwards of five thou: 


fand men, and 121 nen and bender Kern r ws th 


an" 4 Ant 


The wes ins given by her GETS to Sir Wirendes Wal 


Ker, required him, as ſoon as the general and troops were em. 
barked, to proceed to Boſton directly, without touching at any 
place whatſoever; and, if he judged: it convenient; he was to 
detachy im his paſfage, a ſhip: of war, with the artillery, ſtores, 
clothes, and other. neceſfaries, to New Vork; but, if be feund 
this inexpedient, he was to ſend them from Boſton. On his 


arrival at that place, he was to take the Leopard and Saphire 
under his command, and in caſe the general thought it neceſ. 


fary, he was to aſſiſt him in exchanging the garriſon - of Annz- 
polis Royak, and in tranſporting the old garriſon, with ſtores, 
back to New England. He was, when at Boſton, to take un- 
der his care all tranſport veſſels; ketches, hoys, boats, and 
other necefſaries provided in New England; and-as ſoon as the 
forces from hence, and thoſe raiſtd there, ſhould be on board, 
he was to fail with them all into the river of St. Lawrence, up 
to Quebec, in order to attack that place; and being arrived; to 


| make a proper diſpoſition of the ſhips for that purpoſe, as vel 


of ſuch as might be fit to employ, before the town, as others, 
upon. conſulting with the general, to paſs thar place, and. pro: 
ceed up the river towards the lake, not only to prevent any 
communication with Quebec, but to protect the canoes, a 


r See the 1 Pa to Sir Hovenden Walker $ full account of the late expedi: 
tion to Canada, p. 22 „ 
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e forces from New York; to which. nd he was 
enpojered td convert ſome of the-ſmall veſſals ſent from hence, 
a New England, 1 into frigates, ſuitable to the navigation of the 
upper hart ol xhe river, and to man and arm them accordingly. 
kc Nen England, or elſewhete, he was 40 aſſiſt the general 
_ veſſels and boats proper for landing the forces, and em- | 
barking them again, but more -eſpecially upon his arrival at 
Quebec, or for aranſporting them from place to place. He was 
allo ordered to fend to the general ſuch marine ſoldiers as 
Hould: be on board the ſquadron, when he' ſhould demand the 
fame, which he was to have the chief command of while em- 
foyed on 1 ſhore, beſides ich, 1 be was to aſi bim with ſuch 
2 number of ſeamen, gunners, guns, ammunitian, and other 
res rem the ſhips; as he ſhould demand for the dand-· ſervice, 
hich'ſeamen were to aſſrſt in drawing arid mounting : "the can- 
non, or otherwiſe as ſhould be, found neceflary. He was ſtrict- 
ly required to loſe no time in proceeding. to New England, and 
ſtom thence to the river of St. Lawrence; nor in putting in 
execution the ſervice of Quebec: but that, on his part, all ex- 
pedition ſhould be uſed in the reduction of the place, and .of 
the cauntry-of+Canade, or Mew France, and in he deoſanable 
meturn of the ſquadron and tranſports 17 = | 
He was further inſtructed, which ſhews Gar this def Ion 
had been very thoroughly conſidered, in caſe of ſucceſs, to 
lee ſuch a mDaval force as he thought ;,praper in the river of St. 
Lawrence, and to make uſe of any of the enemy's ſhips that 
night de taken, to bring into Europe ſuch governors, regular 
troops, Tell igions perſons, or others whom the general, dy bis 
inſtruCtions Was directed to ſend. away from Canada, with 
whatever. neceſlaries for their tranſportation he ſhould think re- 
quilite.”” Theſe fervioes being provided for, he was to take on 
| board the. general, if he 'hopld think fit to return, and ſuch 
of the forces as ſhould nat be found neceflary, to live in 
Cmada; and, if the ſeaſon of the year would permit, he 5 
was to Proceed t to attack Placentia, in Newfoundland, in. 
weh a manner as general Hill ould direct and this 84. 
rice 8 over, he was to order Luck * of war as did 
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not properly belong to His ſquadron; to their ſeveral" 


directing the maſters of the tranſports, which he ſhould hape 0 


no further oceaſion for, to go and ſeek freight, either A1 


upon the continent of America, or in the iflandss in order w 
by | eaſe the public of the _— of your an for be bench of | 


the Britiſh commerce. I 101 15 % Dis l n 

On the z9th of April, 171 15 Sie Hordinde: Walker Called 
whb! the men of war and tranſports under his command; büt 
coming off the Start the firſt of May, a weſterly wind obliged 
hin to pet into Plymouth; from” whence be failed "again in 


{7s > 1131 H Jen? 


« Beſides theſe inftroQions, the pink yas. furniſhed with, copies of thoſe 
ſent to the reſpedtive governors of Maſfachuſer's bay, and New Hampſhire; 


the additional" inſtructions fent to the goyernor of New Vork, as well 43 thoſe 


to Francis Nicholſon, Esq; and the goyernors of Sonnechebt, Rhode Ilan, 
Providence, and Penoſylvania, that he might be convinced the adhiniſtiation 
had taken all the care in their power, that he might not fail for want of proper 
aſſiſtance, or be i in any dcubt as to "har" was, of was not in the power of ſuch 
2 perſons as he, in the courſe 'of his expedition might have oecalion to apply 


to; which, wide . was d n uot n progey in-his circuth. 
ſtances, | 


u As I have all along 8 to trest every fabjea that. TY in | my 
way as impartially as poſſible, ſo 1 think it my duty to give the reader hete 
a letter from lord Bolingbroke to the admiral, which, I think\Cevidendly proves, 
that miniſter W this N as much at beart as ay" man in his ſtation roold 
have. | v YES UA 1 (LITE 8: SPS T1071 SUTUT- $5v7. 


6 SIR, 


242 | ; +. : 4 
5 « © The wind being eo come e about to the fouth, 1 te it bor granted, "that thi 
15 letter will find you at Plymouth, or at Torbay, * e ufual bahe of our n wen- 
„time expeditions. ' Vo muſt allow me to tell you, that' the queeh 1 is vety 
146 gneaſy at the: wnaccounteble loſs of time in your. ſtay at Portimouth; and, 
FLAT Deyanſhire could not be refitted ſooner, you ought rather to have 
left her behind, than delay your Giling. If the tranſports were the occaſion 
— of this 'wfefotrahie; the commiſſioners, © or maſters of“ them are to blame 
© and ſhould be complained of. I take it for granted, if you continue any 
time 8 ys that vou will he BIG for good and Ai and the whole 


1 „ „ 


of Kate b — 5 us forward wt 1 * of our tecth; 1 Hops 5 laſt deley 
„wil ben vhhing to you, and that you will improvg to- dex, inſtead of de 
pepdivg upon ta: morrow. ; If any. thing is to be ordered, or done here, let 

+ me know, by expreſs, and there, ſhall be as much expedition uſed, as | with 
„ there had been zt Portſmotith.” 1 have ſent to Coleby, to go Wherever you 
„are driven back, that this part of the ſer vice may bave the dus care talen 
K t It, 

* 2A Da Wbitehall, May 2, 1 7.11% * 


Iam, Sn, Ce.“ 
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EZ 7&0 Unc A ww 
| eſs tie? air ebb bis vorige Very happily toward 


Now Bagland, Where he be en che 2b cf June, withbut 
atf ys acciatht;* tha two of "His taptäls diſobeying his of 


abr we had Both thaced without ſignal; and left the leet, 4 
aordithRanding the ſtriét injuncxion of the admiraly grounded = 
\ WH tits infttuRiiofistd che cotitrary/ As captain Scang had] en 
aus fleet ace the next day he was only mulcted t 
ohe pay; but captain Butler having never been ſeen es the 
i fleet, till their arrival at Nantaſket, n Maney was engel 
. und iſmiffed from Ky cd , ee eee 
Tue admiral was far from mesting i in Fw England; with 
„dn hearty zcal for the ſervice which hie expeAed4" for being 
gbliged'th take up a great quantity of proviſions for the ſervice 
" WF of the leet and tranſports, he found the utmoſt difficulty there- 
in as appears very clearly from the authentic papers Inſetted; or 
annexed by way of appendis to Die aceckadt- From theſe it is 
nident, that the perſon who was depended upon for thut ſer · 
ice, not only refuſed it, but endeavoured to ſerve: his Private 
” WY inveſt} at the Expetics:of the public;"by buying up great quanti- 
, Wh tits on bis on aceount; in order to vend them again to whoever 
il Wh ſhould undertake-toiſupply the fleet; ſo that by the flowneſs of 
the eolony, and the avarice of this pattioular perſony'the-whole 
expedition was ruined n. cl: 0 Sat ad bi ird 
; Tue admiral ahd — did all that was in their power, by 
7 nemorials wh armor to e this menen bus 


r ICAWTD + IAATF OO 


nd, fag 74 - 5 1387 T Th $6 921 * 209121 D 2 0 228 oh £6.45 
"me 6-04-50 1 2 2 n 180 Saigon n none Herz: 
jon * The ſentevers, of theſe courts- — are in the, 2 to Sir Hoven- 


me, den Wilker's | act6unt;; here, in that of captain Thomas Butler it is ſeid, 
ny that be ſeparated fromthe (Beck on this der" '6f May; in order to-chace's ſmall 
| [ip which he took, and applied the produce for his on privateadvantage, by 
Daw! was | Guilty. of a Rohgive breach. both. « of orders and diſcipline. Hat 
* Amongſt other pico of ſecret biltory relative to this attempt, one was, 
hit the Frenth had their emiſſaries in New England, and that by an adroit 
1þliditian of money, "they produced wee difappolmments aud deluys, which 
fendered it, ine ſſectusl. aas hever hehrd there were any dirket proofs: gl- 
Vit of this, I am inclined. to believe avarice and private intereſt ſerved the 
French more eF:Qually, and with, leſs expence, than any agents of theirs could 
hive done. But in thoſe da ays, much was aſeripęd to French bald, when in 
ub . had little N to Ke. 
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10 u ect olds; of the Eütgar, ind Eaptain Butler: iu te 
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20 little or no purpoſe, ſince the inhabitants-were extreme; 1 fen. 
Gble of their own intereſt, and deaf tg every thing elle; (Ge 
neral Nicholſon came to Boſton, and gave all the aſſiſtange that 
Was in his Power, and o did ſame other public-pirited | perſons, 

a without which it had been impoſſible ſor che fleet and force 
| 10 have, procceded at allz and, as it Was, they found it in. 
practicable to leave Boſton, before the goth of July, * 
with a few pilots on board., who, profeſſeditheir oun Ignormet, 
and went ie, , W 1 nn Walker failed for 

Quebec. oy AVIITE ods iy 

On the 2th of 9 — ip re "241 he Bird Kands, which 
lie about two hundred and fifty leagues from Cape, Anne, and 
having ſept the Cheſter, Leopard, and Saphire, to cruize be- 
.tween Placentia and Cape Breton, an iſland oppoſite to Neu 
foundland, expecting their joining bim in his paſſage to Que- 
pHec; the former of whick ſhips had taken, and ſent into Bol. 


ton before he ſailed thence, à {hip of abeut one hundred au 


twenty tons, and ten guns, that had ſeventy men on board, 
whereof thirty were foldiers for that garriſon. The Leoſtaf 
Feverſham, Enterptize, and Triton's prise, all ſmall ſrigue 
which were ſtationed at New York. and Virginia, he ordered 
do join him off Cape Breton, being empowered by ber na- 
| jeſty's orders fo to do, if he ſhould find it neceſſary; and this 
he the rather did, becauſe of the uſe they might be t0 hin in 
his proeeeding up the river to Quebec, which navigation moſt 
vof the people. with whom he had ſpoken, repreſented. to be 
very dangerous; and therefore he rightly judged the Humber 
and Devonſhire, which mounted 80 guns each, too big to be 
ventured thirher, for which. reaſon be ſent them home, and 
ſhifted his flag on board. the Edgar, a ſhip.of.70. guns, generd 
Hill removing into the Windſor, which carried ten leſsz but 
ſince he had information that a ſhip of 69 guns, and another 
of 30, were expected from France very Tuadeuly, be ordered 
the Humber and Devonſhire to cruize on he. opening of the 
bay m_ oh Lawrence, until the. laſt of f Auguſt, gp W 


| y See Sir Hovenden Walker „e. Burchet's my OD p. 1 7 
Annals of queen Anne, vel. — p. 152. Mereure bidongue et pole 
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dune bp, 299, r | 's ** Nei 
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. age home. He had very fair weather nine 
ge nis the bay; When it became ebangeable; ſometimes thick 
0 bsy, and at calm, with ktrle winds; and the nas 
appeared to be intricate and hazardous. The 18th of 


gouldl de ſeparated, and blowm to lee ward; be anchored in the 
uu where, ſtaying for an opportunity to proceed up the rer, 
ke burnt a French * that . not "ON . —_ | 
her off“. "a 5 1 en 
On the 20th or Auguſt, the which veering weſte FREIE 44. 
irak had hopes of gaining a paſſage; but the next day in the 
iernoon it proved foggy, and continued fo all night, and the 
diy following, with very little wind till towards evening, when 
there was an extreme thick fog, and it began to blow hard ar 
Eand E. S. E. which rendering it impoſſible to ſteer any 
courſe with ſafety, having not either fight of land, or ſound- 
ings, or anchorage,” he, by the advice of the pilots then on 
board him, both Engliſh and French, who were the beſt in the 
feet; made the'fignal for the ſhips to bring to, with their heads 
ſouthward, at which time it was about eight at night, believing 
that in that poſture they ſhoutd not come near the north fhore, 
but rather have driven with the ſtream in the mid channel; 
but; on the contrary, as they lay with their brad ſobthwürdd ; 
and the winds eaſterly, in two hours time he found himfelf on 
the north ſhore among the rocks and iſlands, at leaſt fifteen 
kagues farther than the log-line gave, where the whole fleet 
had like to have been loſt ; the men of war efcaping the dan- 
ger with the utmoſt difficulty, but eight tranſport ſhips were 
calt away *, and almoſt nine 3 e loldiers an . 
men b. 


n. 
2 Ac Hovenden Walker's account, p. 121. Burcher s naval b p. 779. 
ne complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1112, p. 370. Boyer's life af queeu 


Anne, p. Sto. 1 2 Columna roſtrata, p. 295. eme eee et GO 

paltique, tome li. p. 523. Lond. Gaz. No. 4910. 5 
'YTheadwiral has publithed-the following 2eecunt of the oe ard! men that 

Vere bolt whe this unlucky accident, | 


3 


4 


aigatt; ohen ke was off Gaſpe-bay, near e enttande of = 
he river} it Be freſh at N. W. and for fear the tranſports 


could, and on the 25th of Auguſt, by the advice, and with 


| duct, in not calling A council. of war before be. left Boſton, 


of | ' 2 
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„The French pilot (V, ins: it was aid, had Ben f arty. boy 
ages in this. river, and eighteen. of them in cmmand) informed 


him, that when it happens to be ſo foggy a8 to. prevent the | 


ſight of the land, it is .impoſſble- to judge of the currents, ot 


to, ſteer. hy any courſe; for that he himſelf had loſt two ſhips, 


and been another. time caſt; away upon the north ſhore, when 
he judged himſelf near the ſouth ; inſomuch, that jt. was. er- 
tremely difficult to procure; men in France, to proceed on ſa 


dangerous à navigation, ſince almoſt every year they ddr 


ſhipwreck e. be 
_ Sie: Hovenden: Walker plied two days after this with fre 
gales at W. and 8. in order to {ave what men and ſtores be 


the conſent of the general, he called a council of war, conſiſt 
ing of all the ſea-officers, wherein great debates. aroſe, moſt of 
the captains being rather inclined to eenſure the admiral's. con- 


than to give him any reaſon to grow/ pleaſed. with councils of 
war, by the advice they gave him in this. Sir Hovenden told 
them; plainly, that if he had acted amiſs in what they mention- 
ed, he was to anſwer for it in another place, and that the nz 
ture of the ſervice, and the circumſtances they were in, requi- 


red them to confine their deliberations to another matter; and 


therefore, in order to cut ſhort theſe unneceſſary debates, he 
mud We the "Eu queen ary bo their egen con- 


Ships names, - { Men Mens 55 1 1% 29 
_ tranſports. loſt. ſaved. Regiments. 
: Iſabella Anne Katherine, 8 * or 8 _ Windreſlc. 
Smyrna Merchant, 200 "YO = Kaive, | 
Samuel and HP & 5-2 x43 ors” neut. -gen. Seymour. 
Nathaniel and Eliſabeth, 16 188 ditto. 
Marlborough, -- 236 39 colonel Clayton. 
; Chatham, | 60 40 ———- Windreſſe. 
Volebeſſer, 150 180 lient.-gen. Seymour. 
- Content, viftoaller, - r. TE F 
TOES" | 88g, 499. 


© Sir 8 himſelf gives Mr. Burchet. this account, In a Jeter bor hin 


nic by captain Cook, of the Leopard; dated from, 6 board * * 


in Spaniſh River bay, Scpt. 12, 1711. 
 fderation; 
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| leuten; wien was, whether they thovght/it /prafticable to 
oft of up to Quebec or not ? upon which, they dame unanimouſly | 
1» the following reſolution, via. 1% That by reaſon of the ighos | 
ne ol the pilots, it was wholly impraclicable to go up 
« the rer of St. Lawrence, with the men of wat and trans 
ſpares; as far as Quebec; as alſo che uncertainty and rapis 
„dy of the currents, as by fatal enperlence was found u.“ 
Upon this, the Saphire was ſent to Boſton, with an accountef 
the misfortanie; and the Montague to find out the Humber and | 
Deronſhiire, and to ſtop all ſhips' bound up to Quebeè; and the 
Leopard being left wich ſome floops and brigantines, to take 
jny wen from the ſhore that might be ſaved; and to endeavour 
jo weigh ſome anchors left behind, he proceeded to Spaniſh 
River, in the, iſland of Breton, the rendezvous he had ap- 
„there to be perfectly informed of the ſtate of the 
* army. and fleet, and to ſcttle matters for their futther pro- 
 peedings 3. but all rhe ſhips did not Join till the 2th. ol Sep» 
under. 

The admiral being very ſcifible of the fepronches that would 
| be caſt upon him, if, after failing in his defign on Quebec, he 
hould return home without ſo much as attempting Placentia; 
tommunicated his thoughts upon this ſubject very freely to the 


| of 
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ſome doubt, whether his inſtructions would warrant, ſuch a 
' tonduſt; without receiving freſh orders from England, Ge- 
teral Hill agreed with him in the main, that it was a great miſ- 
| fortune to the nation, and very unlucky for themſelves, that 
hitherto they had met wich ſo little ſucceſs in this expedition; 
but was quite of a different opinion, as to the return of the 
flect and forces to England, which he judged to be abſolutely 
in the a W Rue, he adviſed bim to al} 1 3 


* 


nb r tefotution wad oy taken upon any bag ant of ahe lars at 
tent z but after mature del: beration, and very ſlrict examination of every pi- 
lt on board, who all cf them a: reed in confefſing their ignorance ; und even 
dolore Veich, who declared bimſelf the beit pilot for that river, now deſired 
lo be excuſed from meddling with fea * th and lac, be could not take dons. 
Þ much as of a fingle ſhip. 


dee Sir Hovenden Walker's acrodnt, [20 N. ee * diftors, p. * 
on, Gaz, before cited. 


Vot. III. | EE. | ſecond 


geteralz and ſome land officers, intimating, at the ſame time, 
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| been council of war, and to be determined by the opinion of | 
the ſea and land officers, to which the admiral readily agreed; 
and accordingly he made a fignal for a general council of war of 
' fea and land officers, on Saturday the 8th of September, in 
| Spaniſh River road; and in this council it was unanimouſly de. 
' termined, that any attempt upon Placentia, conſidering * lates 


neſs, of the nn their ata was utterly imprac, 
ticablef. 


The admiral had now ae move to 0 than to provide 
the beſt he could for his ſafe return home, and for the due dis 
ſtribution of ſhips and forces to their reſpective ſtations and 
2 Reer North . which he ſeems to have 


IE e n 


7 As this reſolution abſolutely decided the whole huſineſs, as it contains the 
yeaſons upon which the officers concerned proceeded; and as it fully proves 
| the innocence of the admiral and the general in this affair, the whole of which 
it ſets in a full and clear light; I think it neceſſary to tranſcribe this paper, 
with the names of the officers preſent at this council. 

The twenty-firſt article of her majeſty's inſtructions to the ocneral, for 
| « attacking Placentia, in Newfoundland, in his return from Canada, together 
with the tenth article of the admiral's inſtruftions to the fame purpoſe, 
* being ſeverally read to the couneik of war; as alſo a fetter from coloud 
* Dudley, governor of New England, to the admiral, touching. the lateneſs 
1 of the preparation ol proviſions,, now making in that colony for the ſupply 
« of the troops, if they had wintered at Quebec; all which being maturely 
* conſidered and debated, the queſtion was put as follows, viz. The ſtate of 
„ prowiſions for the fhips of war and land forces being confidered, which 
«« proviſions. not amounting to. above ten. weeks, at ſhort allowance, comput- 
4 ing it from the rath of this inſtant, September, as appears by the agent 
& victuallers figned account thereof, and allowing it to be all good, and to 
e hold out to that time, the ſaid 1zth of September, being the ſoone(t we can | 
* (ail from thence; and there being no hopes of any ſupply from New Eng- 
land before the beginning of November next, at ſooneſt, as appears by the 
4 advice received in the aforeſaid letter from the governor of New England 
„ and the opinion of two of the members of the council of war, who knew 
6 that country, together with the uncertainty of any proviſions ceming to vs 
« t Newfoundland, by reaſon the ſeaſon of the year is fo far advanced, which 
„ makes the navigation of that coaſt ſo dangerous; the council of war is unt 
_ & nimouſly of opinion, that the attempt for reducing Placentia, under the eit. 
% eumſtances and difficultics above-mentioned, is at this time altogether im- 
** praQticable, and that it is for her majeſty's ſervice, that the ſquadron and tracſ- | 
& ports with the Britiſh troops, do forthwith return to Great Britain, and the 
© forces raiſed in New Englaud to that colony.“ 


Hovenden 
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ned with all the care and diligetice' imaginable 4 5 


appears, that in the whole courſe of his command, he preſerved 
i perfect underſtanding with the land officers, and gave all the 
efiſtafice that was either defired; or could be expected, to the 
Kerl governors of our ſettlements in that part of the world. 
ul Voyage home, he met with no accidentsthat either retarded 
his paſſage, or added to the misfortunes” he had already met 


ith; but arrived ſafely at St. Helen's, on the ninth of Oc- 


tober, 1717, with. vita Heet and” en __ his come" | 
mand 5. F713 

On the 13th, the ſoldiers PEO all bud their quires e 
&d them, and the tranſports being directed to the ſeveral ports 
where the regiments were to debark, the admiral, having had 
kave for that purpoſe, ſet out for London. On the 15th, the 
aniraPs ſhip, in which he had hoiſted his flag, the Edgar, a 
third rate, of 70 guns, blew up at Spithead, by which ſeveral 
hundred ſeamen were loſt, . with all Sir Hovenden Walker's 
furniturey ftores, and public papers, books, draughts, journals, 
charts, Cc. the officers original demands, ſupplies, and re- 5 
ecipts ; which was certainly a very great misfortune to him, and 
fuch a one as did by no means deſerve to be heightened by any 
poundlefs or malicious reflections; which, however, were not 
ſpared upon that melancholy occaſion. That very evening, Sir 
Hovenden waited upon ſecretary St. John, who expreſſed an 
extraordinary concern on the miſcarriage of the expedition, 
On the 49th, the admiral was introduced to the queen at 


Windſor, by the duke of Ln OW ber majeſty ro- 


| Hovenden Walker, I um. 


| Joſeph Soancs, _ Charles Churchill, 
John Mitchell, William Windreſſe, 
R. Arvis, . M. Kempenſelt, 
Heory Gore, . t-. EARS 
. Paddon, H. Diſney, _ 
John Winder, We Richard Kane, 
John Cockburn. Samuel Vetch, 
James Cook, Cha. Walton. 


8 Burcher s naval hiſtory, p. 762. The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 17175 
937g. Mercure hiſtorique et palirique, tome li. p. 326. | | 
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the was glad to ſee him wm. 


The -refleQions made by Mr, ſecretary Burchet, ppon thy 
expedition, are ſo extraordinary, and ſo out of his uſual way of | 
writing, that I cannot help laying them before the reader, with. | 
z.few remarks. (t Thus ended," ſays he, # an expedition ſo 
u chargeable to the nation, and from which no advantage could 
i reaſonably be expeQed, confidering how unadviſedly it way 
t ſet on font, by thoſe who nurſed it upon falſe ſuggeſtion 
te and repreſentations. "Beſides, it - occaſioned our drawi a 
te from our army in Flanders, under the command of his grace 


the duke of Marlborough, at leaſt fix thouſand men ;- Where, ed 2 
u inſtead of beating up and down at ſea, they might, under his I ne 


s auſpicious conduct, have done their country ſervice. Nay, 
there may-be- added to the misfortunes abroad, ap unlucky 


i accident which happened even at their return on our coals, Will the 
for a ſhip of the ſquadron, called the Edgar, of 7a guns, f br * 
den 


what cauſe is unknown) ſhe blew up, and all the men which 
were on board her periſhed l.) 
The firft part of this obſeryatian is taken from Sir Hovenden 


Walker's letter; but whereas be ſays plainly, that as the ſchene lf ® 
| was contrived by the people of New England, fo it was ruined. ff fie 


through their ill conduct; yet, 26 it ſtande with Mr, Burch 
it looks rather like a reflection on the adminiſtration. The de. 
Gon itſelf was undoubtedly goody it was thought of before; it 
was attempted ſoon after the revolution. All thinking men in 
North America ſaw not only the expediency, but the neceſlit 


h See Sir Hoyenden Walker's accqunt, p. x55, 156, Burchet's nayal hiſtory, 
p. 781. Pointer*s chronologieal hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 685. 15 
i See his naval hiſtory, p. 7981. What ſeems to have drawn ſo mach reſents 
ment npon Sir Hoyenden Walker was, his being conſidered as a favourite of 
this adminiſtration. At the change of the miviſtry, he was ſyperintendant at 
Plymouth, and was promoted to the vacant flag in the month of March 1711, 
as he tells us bimſeFf, out of regard to ſeniority, In the month of April, he 
was knighted, and appointed commander in chief of this expedition, in which 
his conduct appeared ſo little blameab!e to her mzjeſty, and her council, that, 3s 
we ſhall ſee bereafter, he was again appointed commander in chicf inthe Welt 
Indies, in order to relie ve commodore Liitleton, and diſcharged his truſt there with 
dert xeputativn, 7 
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4 h and ibat, in fag, the thing Rood thus: we ; muſt either, 
uſe our ſuperiority | for the deſtruction of the French, or expect 

on from them, when, through our neglect, and their 
3 they became ſuperior to us. It was, therefore, 
ion at all, either to the adminiſtration, or to admiral 
Walker, that their thoughts were ſo) much bent on a matter of. 
6 high conſequence to the. commerce. and navigation of Great 
han; eſpecially at ſuch a e ware we 1 1 —— 


— 


neded 20 us by a pesge-. 1 5 
Ide ſhort victualling of. the fleet, which Foy have interpret-, 
ed 23 a proof that the miniſtry were not in earneſt, was, in fact, 
evidence of the contrary; for, if they had intended to make. 
„ bes only, they would moſt certainly have victualled che fleet 
dhe whole voyage. But then, this would have diſcovered 
bs the deſign long before they failed; and it is moſt certain, that 
in following the contrary method, the ſecret was very well 
by WHY kept; In the next place, it is no leſs certain, that Sir Hoven- 
& Ln arrived in Boſton in very good time; and if the people of 
Nu England, inſtead of that backwardneſa which they expreſ- 


> „ - 4 v - .- 
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en ſed, and which, as appears from ſome intercepted letters, was 
oe n part conceived to be accafioned by the intrigues of ſome 
el. French agents among them; 1 ſay, if, inſtead of this back- 

et wardneſs, they had ſhown that zeal, N from their duty to 


their mother - country, their own warm profeſſions, and the in- 


it tereſt they had in the execution of this deſign, might well have _ | 


in been expected, the ſcheme could not have failed. 
o5 Wh ; $946at, upon the whole, there is not the leaſt ground for ſay- 
ng, that the land troops were worſe employed under the com- 
mand of general Hill, than they would bave been in Flanders 
"fs under the duke of Marlborough 31 fay, there is no ground for 
dirming this, unleſs it can be ſuppoſed, that the Dutch barrier 
s 2Qtually, and bona fide, of greater conſequence to this nation, 
| than our colonies and commerce z and' T myſt, for my own part, 
confeſs, that 1 can never be much prepoſſeſſed in favoiit of a 
iter of naval hiſtory, who would inſinuate ſuch things to his 
ſeader, Yet all be ſays of this ſort, is a very trifle, when com- 
pred vith that moſt i TWP ſuggeſtion as to the PANE up 
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of the Edgar t, which was the higheſt misfortune to the ami. 


ute it 
to him as a diſgrace; nay, the very turn given to it, is bs fly 
contrived, it might in all probability have been — 


ral, and therefore it is barbarous in the laſt degree to im 
as it is malicious; for if the loſs of the Edgar had been a thin 


whereas, being purely accidental, and all the men in her being 
blown up, it was fimply ny. pg rg erg of this accident 
mould ever be known. © 

Another party writer has treated this Aa a8 eech 
but with more wit, ſpirit, and decency, than the ſecretary; and 
to ſhew my impartiality, I have inſerted his reflections at the 
bottom of the page i. Happy would it be for us, if leſs of ; par. 
ty, and more of publie ſpirit, appeared in our hiſtorians; 1 the 
deſign of every expedition was impartially repreſented, and | jus 
Nice done to n ande as Ut Oy delt to ſerve the na · 


* The boxing up of the fan's on n the r5th of Odder, was cindy 2 very 
dreadful accident ; lince, beſides her crew, there were forty or fifty people from 
Portſmouth and Goſport, who went to ſee their friends, The commiſſion officers 
| Had the good fortune to be on more. What made it ſtill the worſe was, that our 

ſeamen had a notion of its being very ominous, becauſe it was the oldeſt ſhip in 
the navy; and ſome went ſo far as to affirm, that it was actually the ſhip in which 
king Edgar failed, ſome part of the id veſſel being conſtantly preſerve; every 


time that ſhe had been re- built, ſo that theſe were all ingredients towards magni. · 
fying the diſaſters of the Canada expedition; and T much wonder that this tradi · 


tion did not find a place in Mr. Burcher's hiſtory, 

- 4 The au bor referred to in the text, Dr. Hare, was then a reverend divine, and 
afterwards a right reverend prelate of out church, who, | in a treatiſe, intitled, The 
allies and the late miniſtry defended againſt France, p. 58. writes thus,“ It way 
41 plain, by the account given of the expedition, that it was not merely an ac:'« 

« dent, or any treachery, that was the cauſe of the miſcarriage; but a complice- 
46 tion of many difficulties, For firſt, continues he, we are told, that the rivit 
St. Laurence is navigable only at one time of the year. We let that ſlip; but 
« if we had niek'd the time, we coul not have failed up that river without very 
* able pilots, We had none: if we had taken the proper time, and been provi- 
4 ded with good pilots, none but ſhips of a cer ain burden can go up the river; 
« all our men of war were too big. But if time, and pilots, and ſhips had been 
7 the moſt proper for the enterprixe, we (bould have had proviſions for mote 
40 months, than we had weeks, to ſubſiſt the fleet and troops during the winter, 

„And what is more, if we had gone in the proper time; if we had had good 
« pi ots, if we had carricd proper ſhips, and had lain in ſufficient proviſions, ic 10 
*« ſaid the enemy were ſo well provided for a defence, that our forces were not 
6. ſufficient ; though both iroops and officers were ſo good, that noching would 
e have been wanted on their fide,” 
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doch and were diſappointed by N that * could not 
either foreſee or avoid. "PE TY 
We are now to return home, anda to 3 what, py in 
puliament, and elſewhere, relating to the ſubject of this work 3 
and in the firſt place, we are to obſerve, that as the parliament 
ſat very late in the ſummer, ſo great pains were taken to diſco- 
yer as many overſights in the conduct of the late miniſtry, and 
hat in as many branches of the public buſineſs as it was poſſi - 
ble. Among theſe, the commons, on the Ath of June, 1711, 
thought fit to introduce * affairs of the: oy in the eee 
terms: 
% With regard to 4 debt of uh. mary» we «find that one. 
60 great diſcouragement and burden, Which that part of the ſer» 
« vice has lain under, has been from a liberty that has been 
« uſed of diverting ſeveral ſums iſſued to that ſervice, and tranf- 
« ferring them to other purpoſes, for which they were not in- 
« tended; particularly, that the ſum of ſix hundred and fix 


« ſeyen pence, belonging to the navy, has been paid for provi- 
5 « fions ſupplied to land forces ſent to Spain and Portugal, and 
; « for the garriſon of Gibraltar; for which no deductions have 
h deen made from the pay of thoſe forces, nor any part of that 
y « ſum re- aſſigned to the victualling, notwithſtanding the ſeveral 


1 « acts of parliament provided, and the many letters written, 

| © and repreſentations made to the treaſury in that behalf. This 
nd « unjuſtifiable proceeding has been a diſcouragement to the ſea | 
« men, occaſioned the paying extravagant rates upon con- 
By tracts, and has very much nee to link the credit of 

er- u the navy. We 


* To this we may add, the many notorious embezzlements, 
7 and ſcandalous abufes, which appear to have been practiſed, 
« as well in the management of your majeſty's brewhouſe, as 
„in the contracts for furniſhing the navy with beer. We 
* have already preſumed to addreſs your majeſty, that ſeveral 
* perſons, whom we diſcovered to have been guilty of thoſe 
* frauds, ſhould be proſecuted at law for their offences, and 
ve entirely rely upon your majeſty's moſt gracious aſſurance, 
* that thoſe proſecutions ſhall be effeCtually carried on: but 
" we muft alſo, upon this occaſion : Beg leave further to repre- 
es ſent 


« thouſand, eight hundred and fix pounds, ſeven ſhillings and 


the reader in his own words. Harley,” fays he, „ in the houſe of commons, 
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0. ſent to your majeſty, that the commiſſioners eee 10 
ac take care of the victualling your majeſty's navy, hate bet 
1 guilty of great negligence and remiſſneſs in their duty j l 
* the inſtructions which go along with that commiſſion, are 
« well adapted to the preventing thoſe very abuſes which ban 
* been committed, that nothing but a notorious miſmanage. 
er ment in that office, and an incxcuſable neglect in purſuing 
« thoſe inſtructions, could have given way to the great loſs the 
66 « public has ſuſtained in that part of the ſervice vs 

To this the queen was pleaſed to give the following very 
| gracious anſwer: „Gentlemen, this repreſentation gives mt 
e freſh aſſurances of your zeal for my ſetvice, and for the true 
« intereſt of your country. It contains many particulars, f 
ee will take them all into ſerious conſideration, and give the ne. 
at ceflary directions to redreſs the grievances you complain of, 
ec Be aſſured, that your advice, upon all occaſions, has the 
« greateſt weight with men.“ 

The change of the miniſtry, and the change of meaſurez, 
made it extremely requiſite to countenance, in the higheſt de. 
gree, whatever had the appearance either of public frugality, ot 
encouraging our navi gation, commerce, and influence abroad, ſuch 
an influence, I mean, as might be beneficial to our trade; and 


SE . 
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nan 


m Same of our pe lit'cal writers have infinuited, that all this was the m- 
effects of party re ſemment, and @ contrivance of the new miflifiry, to miſ.e- 
preſcnt the old, as the reader may find at large, in the hiſtory written by Mr 
Oldmixon, who takes a great deal of pains ta ſhew, that thefe cenſured were ads 
ſolutely groundleſs; but biſhop Burnet, who had no leſs reſpect for the old mi 
niſtry, and as great opportunities of knowing the truth of things as Mr, Oldmixon, 
gives us quite another account of the mat er, which it may not be zmiſt to pit 


„ led them to inquire ino ſ.me abuſes in the victualling the navy! they hal 
& been publicly p.actiſed for many years, ſome have ſaid, ever ſince the refor- 
4c tion, The abuſe wet viſible, but connived at, that ſeveral expences might be 
© anſwered that way: ſome have ſaid, that the esptains tables were kept ot 
« of the gain made in it. Ye! a member «f the houſe, who was 4 Whig, val 
« complained cf for this, and expelled the houſe; and a profecution was orderd 
de 2painſt him: but the abuſe goes on ſtill, as avowely as ever, Here vas 1 ſhev 
« of zeal, and a ſceming diſcovery of fraudulent practices, by which the natol 
« was deceived.” | 

a Chandler's debates, vol. iv. P. 223. The ee bilon of rerapt, for th 


vert 1711, p. 431. B. er's life of queen Anne, p. 459. 10 
Wi 
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ibaniew's theſe, the commons followed their repreſentation, _ 
the 3th of the ſame month; with the following reſolutions 5 


40 o addreſs,the queen, ©. To, appoint perſons to inquire int the 


number and quality of the forces in her majeſty's.pay in Spain 


u and Portugal, and to examine the ſtate of the payments and 
u zecounts relating to the ſaid forces, and to the garriſons. and 
« fortifications of Gibraltar and Port Mahon; and alſo the ac- 
's counts, of. the bent victuallers, and itn on 


n ol ftores oY 


« in thoſe parts. at een en kei euch hanbot s 


They alſo Wield to preſent two. Wu obe, « That the 
| « would; be pleaſed-to take ſuch meaſures as her majeſty "ſhould 


« judge moſt proper, for ſupporting the ſettlements in Africa, 
« and preſerve the African trade, till ſome other proviſion be 
4 made by parliament for the ſame; and that her majeſty would 


« take into conſideration. the nature of that trade, and how. it 
«. might, he beſt carried on for the ſervice. of the N 


The other, 4 That an account be laid before this houſe the be- 


« ginning of next ſeſſion of parliament, of the diſtribution in- 


« tended to be made of the debentures directed to be delivered 


« by the commiſſioners of trade and plantations, for the relief 


« of the ſufferers in the.iflands of Nevis and 6t,.Criſtopher's 
and the re-ſettlements made there by the ſaid ſufferers.” 
The buſineſs of the nation having been thus ſufficiently, pro- 
vided for, the queen thought proper, on the 1ath of the ſame 
ary of June, to put an end to the ſeſſion by a prorogation 9. 
In the receſs, of parliament, the new miniſtry was completed, 


und they had time to form, and regulate their deſigns. Robert 


Harley, Eſqz who was then at the head of it, had, a little he- 
fore the riſing: of the houſes, been created earl of Oxford, and 
earl Mortimer, and had the ſtaff of lord high-treaſurer deliver 
ed to him, in order to give the greater luſtre to his, miniſtry b, 
and Charles Benſon, Eſq; was conſtituted chancellor and un- 
der · treaſurer of the Exchequer . A new commiſſion was 
granted for the board of trade and plantations at the head of 


o Burne:'s hiſtory af his on EW vol. ii. p. 361. Boyer's life of qeen | 
Anne, p. 300. The complete. hiſtory. of Europe, for 1711, p. 232; 234. 

? Burnet's hiſtory of his own times; vol. ii, p. 369. Oldmixon's hiſtory of 
the Stuarts, vol. ii; p. 261. London Gazette, Ne. 4852, 4954 

London Gazette, No. 48957. 
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" Hapeoupe, was raifed to the degree of a baron of this realms, 
Such other promotions were made, as beſt faited with the de- 
gr of the new miniſtry, who, towards the end of the feat, 
hewed plainly their inclination to a peace; which, however, 
hey were forced to manage with very great cautibn. Neher 
Vas it without much amiety, that they conſidered the approach 
ot the next ſeſfion of parlament, early in the month of Deced. 
ber, as indeed they had good reaſon, ſince it was known, beſcht 
the meeting of the uöouſes, that the lords would very ſtrong} 
repreſent againſt the making any peace, by which ev and 

| the Weſt Indies were left to the houſe of Bourbon. 


On the yth of December, the quven opened che lion ih 


We Tpecch, in which to ſpoke much ef peace ; of the improve. 
ment of 'coOmMmeree; of-eafing the people; of reforming abuſes; 
of maintaining the poor ; and, in-ſhort, of every thing that wh 

Proper to voneiliate the minds of moderate people, who wer: 
mt fo folleitous about parties, as deſirous of ſeeing their coul. 
try happyr. The heuſe of lords entered, however, upon the 
meaſures that were eapetctedu; but the commons -compliel 
more readily with che ine linations of the court: and as foon ts 

the eſtimates were laid before them, came to a relolution, that 


loodo ſcamen, ieluding 8009 marines, ſhould be employel 


For the ſea ſer vice, and that 180,000 pounds ſhould be granted 
For the ordinary of the navy. They likewife granted all thut 
-was'required for the fervice of the war, and made proviſions 
For raiſing the mighty ſum given for the ſervices ef that yer, 
and which amounted to no lefs than 6;656;967 pounds, very 
early, and with a remarkable chearfulnefs ; ſo that it looked a 


I the tniniſtry were determined to make a peace [word in hand, 


arid to rake no ſtep that might pofſtbly encourage he enem) to 
think we would hy down our arma, till all the ends of the 


W e were efeQually wee v. 


London Gazette, No., 48 %nh“ * London aa No, 4896. 

e Annals of queen Anne, vol. x. p. 282. Chandler's debates, vol. iv. p. 226+ 
London Gazette, No. 2938. u Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, yol, 
ii. p. 583. w Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 528. The complete hiſtory 
of Europe, for 1717, p. 461. Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol. ii. p. 79 
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which was. Charles earl of Winchelſear; and the lorilkreeysr 
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Lp 87 John Leake, was. now at the head? of the, adcairaky, and 
| in bat quality managed the buſineſs of the board in the houſe. 
„ {commons 37 and. as the feaſon fot action advanced, bg receiv - 
a acemmiſnan to command again in the channel, 28 he bad 
„ ue the year. heſore; and the command of che ſquadron in the 
goundings was left to Sir Thomas Hardy, whoſe: Proceedings 
ve ſhall next reſume, as a proper introduction to che gperatians. 
i. WT of the year. 173. The rather, becauſe the grand fleet did little 
Ye wore this years than convoy. a body of troops, commanded by 
I; WW levtenant-general Hill, who. were ſent, to take poſſeſſion of 
nt Dunkirk ; which ſervioe ended, they returned into the Downs 
4 but, as to Sir Thomas Hardy, he continved to act edel, 
h 2nd to take all the care that was in his power 40 diſtreſs the 
. cocmy in their naval concerns, till his diligence, ne relped). 
vas ſuperſeded by the conclufion-of the.peace, L 44; 
Eady in the fpring, he had intelligence of 40 return of N. 
0 Caſſe from America, ſor whom he cruiged with the ytmoſt 
n. WF diligence during the whole month of February; but with little 
be WH or no fueceſs, except picking up now and then ſome ſmall. 
el French veſſels. He watched wich the lame aſſiduity for M. du 
Cui Trouin 3 but was again diſappoimed. In the beginning. 
bi wy the month of Auguſt, Sir Thamas ehaced ſix fhips, and à 
ed One of them immediately hoiſted a broad white pen- 
el nant 0 the main-top-maft-head, ſnortened fail, and made a iig- 
hat nal for the line of battle; and then tacked, and ſtood towards 
ns i tim, upon a ſuppoſition as it Was afterwards owned, that our 
ar ſhips were privateers from Fluſhing, with two prizes; but 
when they came nearer, and found their miſtake, they kept thei- 
vind, and did all they could to make their Keape, © our _ 
purſuing them with the utmoſt diligence, _ » 
About five in the afternoon; the admiral came up with the 
diggeſt of them, which was the Griffin, a king's ſhip, but then 
in the ſervice of the merchants?. It was commanded by the 
chevalier d'Aire, knight of the order of St. Lewis, who ſhor- 
tened RARER, N bay ang eme of his den 


x "otras biſtorique « et politique, tow: mn, p. 100, 01. a] Burcher $ 


anal hiſtory, book v. chap. zxniy. Lediard, vol. ii, Mercure diſtorique et por 
luigue, tom. lil. "I | 
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den with dale goods for Cadiz, and about an hour after ſhe 


on board our flag, to inform him, that he was bound with bale 
goods for La Vera Cruz, and that before he failed from Breſt, 
he had received letters from Paris, importing, that in 3 fey 
days he might have had the queen of England's paſs; but that 
his friends adviſed him not to loſe a wind, in order to wait for 
it; but Sir Thomas told the lieutenant, that if they had no 
paſs, he ſhould look on the ſhip as a good prize; and accord. 
ingly ſent his own lieutenant to take poſſeſſion of her, himſelf, 
with the other ſhips of his ſquadron, continuing the chace. 
About eleven at night, the Windſor engaged the St. Eſprit, 3 
ſhip of thirty-ſix guns, and one hundred ſeventy-five men, la- 


blew up, juſt as the captain had given orders to ſtrike; but the 
captain, with about thirty-five men, were ſaved by our boats, 
The Berwick took the Adventure, of Havre de Grace, carry. 
ing twelve guns and forty men, bound for Newfoundland; but 
the maſter produeing the queen's paſs, ſhe had leave to continue 
her voyage, The fame ſhip took alſo the Incomparable, of fix. 
teen guns, bound for Martinico; and the Ruby man of war 
likewiſe took a ſmall French ſhip of twelve guns, which was 
alſo called the Ruby, bound for St. Domingo; ſo that of this 
French ſquadron, only one ſhip of eight guns, and the tartan, 
eſcaped. The-Griffin was certainly a good prize; but our mi. 
niſters were fo very defirous of obliging their new friends, that, 
after a long ſuit, in order to obtain the condemnation of the 
ſaid veſſel, Sir Thomas Hardy, and the reſt of the captors, 
were obliged ta atcept of a ſum of money, far ſhort of the value 
of the ſhip and cargo, which has been juſtly conſidered as a 


# 
* 


Hardſhip upon theſe brave men Z. 

Vice-admiral Baker was, in the beginning of this year, zt 
| Liſbon, with a conſiderable ſquadron of our ſhips, from whence 
he failed on the eighth of February, in order ta cruize of 


r 


1 Burchet, Oldmixon, annals of queen Ante, complete: hiſtory of Europe, 
for the year 1 112. and the political treatiſes of that year. In theſe laſt mention · 
ed pieces, this affair is very warmly treated. The truth ſeems to haye been, 
that at this juncture, the Engliſh and French miniſtry ſtood in need of exch 
other's indulgence, and therefore we need not wonder at a tranſaction of this 
fort, common enough in al} governments, under circumſtances of the like mt 


— He bad not 2 in that: ae. be. 
me Portugueſe coaſt, the wind ame eb ber- 
bey durſt not venture near her. The inhabitants of the coun-. 
thy however, went on board. and plundered her; the cargo, 
anfiſting of ſugar, cocoa, ſnuff, hides, and twenty thouſand 
pieces 'of eight v. The vice - admiral preſented LY memorial to i 
king of Portugal, letting forth his right to her, and de - 
nanding; that the effects taken in this/ clandeſtine manner, 
ſhould be delivered up; but they were! ſo effectually ſecreted, 


3 in we power of aden n meme. 


„ hei ne mi! ty 
on his return to. ee he, found 41 y ks England to. 
cruize with five ſhips of war, for the ſecurity of the homeward-, 
bound Brazil fleet, on which ſervice the court of Portugal de- 
(red be might proceed by the gth of April, and that two fri- 
rates might be ſent with their out ward: bound Eaſt India fleet 
x ſar as the Madeĩiras. The vice-admiral was very willing to 
comply with this; but the difficulty was, how to do it without 
departing from his orders, ſince he had directions from the 
brds, of the admiralty, to ſend two ſhips to cruize in the 
dueights mouth; however, he had hopes, that the Dutch com- 
wunder in chief would, have mken44 care of this Eaſt India 
fleet. . 
On the Gul of n 8 a ee . with proviſions 4 
lores from England, which determined him, ſince the Dutch 
had diſappointed the Portugueſe in their expectations, to ſend a 
fourth rate frigate with the Eaſt India ſhips as far as the weſtern 
iſlands, and to cruize himſelf for the Brazil fleet, in ſuch a ſta- 
tion, as that he might be eaſily: joined by the betore- mentioned 
ſhip; and at the fame time e he RATS e Maurice, with 


© Burcher £ 7 hiſtory, book v. chap. Aug. Mercure biſtorique et po 
liique, Ame lil. p. 4. gs Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii, 
p. 861.” Mercure . et rs tome li. p. 350. Annals of gueen 
Anne. | 
e All "Ep oh of 4 bios were very indifferently received: at this court, | 
rom the beginning of the war to the end of it; which occaſioned many reflec- 
ons at home upon the old miniſtry, who. did all they could to diſguiſe theſe 
viſchiefs, which were on the contrary. rendered as . as Cay in order 
a purpoſes by the new, e Mew 
a mall 
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a fmall ſquadron, to eruite in the Streigikts mouth. He cn 
tinued eruizing about the veſtern iſlands! for ſeveral. monthy, 
under great'apprehentions, that the French ſquadron under the 
command f M. Caffand, n bound gor the Brazils; till, ut, 
Laſt, the pfoviſiens-on- board his ſquadron being reduced to fue 
wetks at ſhort allowance, it was neceffary for him to think of 
returning ee Portugal ;- but being ill apprekenſtve, that if the 
Brazil fleet ſailed before the French ſquadron, the latter would 
uñldoubtediy follow ther u che Terecras, where they knew 


chat fleet ruſt refreſhy] he reſolved to continue in his Ration a 


long 4s it was poffible; in order te which, hie engaged the Por- 


tugueſe to furniſh him with three weeks freſh proviſions. On 
the 1 rth of Septembet, being off the illands of Tercera, he 


niet with a Portugueſe frigate, which informed him, that he 


Badd left the fleet but three days before, and that he believed 
they would be that day in the road * Angra, mant town 
it the ifland of Tercera®. 

Soon after he had this advice, 44ers fora aroſe, which 
very much ſhattered the ſkips, and drove him fo far, that he 
could not fetch the land again; and judging that it muſt alſs 


have the ſame effect on the Brazil fleet; he made an eaſy fail 


towards Liſbon, in order to pick up ſuck as ſhould be ſtraggling 


from their convo 753 but had no ſight or intelligence of them, 


till he came eff the rock, when he found they arrived the very 
day before he made the land; and as the ceſſation of arms was 


foon after eder pad the — of x under his command 


Gas Ar mga e. 
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4 Borchers FOTO hiſtory, p. 791, 792, The 8 hiſtory of Europe, 
| for the year 17224. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome lii, p. 633. 

48 The author of the conduct of the allies, that is, the l:te celebrated Dr. 
Swift, criticiſes upon thoſe articles in the grand alliance, by which we were 
| honnd to take fo much care of the concerns of thle prince, very freely.— 


„By two artictes of that treaty,” ſays he, beſides the honour of bejog con | 


_ « Yoys, and guards zn ofdinary to the Portugueſe ſhips and coaſts, we are te 
% gueſs the enemies thoughts, and to take the king of Portugal's word, wher- 
ver he hath 4 faney that he mall be invaded. We are alſo to furniſh him 
with a ſtrength ſuperior to what the enemy intends to invade any of his 
% -dominions with, let that be what it will. And until we know what the ene- 
4 mies forces are, his Portugueſe majeſty is ſole} judge what ſtrength is ſupe 


* rior, aud what will be able to prevent an iuvaſion, and may ſend our fleets 
15 2 | g e et 6 vyhene vet 
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0 —— che grand fleet! in 
„ te Mediterranean, and in the month of May joined the Due 
esd är al withithe trunfports, having vii board fi thoufandt 
endes men; which were put en Thore in two days time; 
ind the imperial majeſty and vount Bratemderg, preſſing ede 


Birctlons on rhe Nwenth of Avgult,>arhere, ſoon after, he 


„ye end land, and à letter from khe ord Viſcoumt 


fo unmoleſted, every ſhip of which he muſt otherwiſe have taker, 


e dom this time, though © the admiral was ne longer eoneerned 
d in military operations, yet he was very far from being inactive, 


ine he tranſported the empreſs with her retinue, from Baree- 
uon to Genoa f, eſcorted thirty thouſand men at two emburka- 
ns, from [Catalonia to Naples, and afterwards carried bver 
« we duke and ducheſs of Savoy, from Villa Franca to their 
% e Kingdom of Sicity; which, though done in the ſucteed- 
g year, I mention in this place; that 1 may not be obligett 
ng wreturn e beer eee Owe * ſpeaks of inen al 
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« 1 be pleaſes, unn bie . to ſome of the furtheſt parts of * 
nd world, or keep them attending upon his own coaſts. till he thinks fit to dif- 

| ell bew. Theſe frets moſt Nhe eile de ſubzect in all things, not only to 
the klug, but to his Merroys, adtnirale, and governors, in any of bis f- 
*;reign/domivions, when, be is in an humour to apprehend an invaſion, -which 
0 believe is au ee that was never offered before, except 5 Ne 


© perpetual, and where only England and Bolland are parties with them, the 
ame cire, in ulmoſt the fame: words, is taken for our fleet to attend the 
* coaſts and foreign dominions, and to be uncer the ſame obedience. . We, and 
" the ſtates, are likewiſe to furniſh them with twelve thouſand men at our gwn 


* rharge, which were conſtantly ' to recruit, and theſe. are to be laber to to mY 
""'Portngueſe yerierats,”? | SE) 


f'Burchet's naval hiſtory, book wv. e xxxvi. Hereure — po- 
kique, tome liii, p. 137. tome liv, p 476. Her imperial mzjeſty preſented 
dir John Jennings, at his departure, Sik her petture et in diamonds, and 
te kis nephew alſo a very fine diamond thy,” the Mercure hilto- 
nque et politique, tome ly, p. 477. : # abs. $4 


We 


oh 


deaf 'of carrying the cavalry over from Faly, it Was yeſol- 
e dhe adm ral ſhould return to Vado; from whence he ſuiletb 
nil che tranſports on the twentyaſeventh of July, arrived at 
received © the queen's orders for à ſuſpenſion of ns, both 


$rike; dtrecting him to ſuffer a great Freneh coritfleitho vi 


e nation, In the deferfive al:iance with this crown, which is to remain 
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We are next, according to the method kiabefto un 


8 to return to the Weſt Indies, where, we left comm. 
dore Littleton, with a ſmall. ſquadron, protecting the trade, 
and annoying the enemy as much as his ſtrength would permi; 
but the government having certain intelligence, chat the French 


were ſending a conſiderable force into that part of the world, 


in order to diſturb our trade, and perhaps to attack ſome of the 
Leeward Iſlands ; the court thought it neceſſary to ſend an off 
cer of rank, with a conſiderable ſquadron thither, for which! 


ſervice they made choice of Sir Horenden Walker; which 
ſhe ws, that the adminiſtration did not conceive he had brought 


any Kain" 1 them: by hs punks in the Canada expedi- 
tion. i ils un a an e git vis 


He received his piles; "I in the beginning 7 the ee of 
April, and on the 28th. of the, ſame- month he ſailed from gt. 


Helen's, with about an hundred merchant-ſhips under his con- 


voy. He parted. on the 4th of May, being then fourteen 


leagues from Cape Finiſterre, with the Litchfield and South- } 


Sea · Caſtle, and the trade bound to Portugal; and arriving at 


the Madeiras with the Monmouth, a third rate, the Auguſt and 
Centurion, fourth rates, the Scarborough. and Roebuck, fifth 


rates, and a frigate of twenty guns, it was determined to lee 
the Barbadoes trade there, under their proper convoy, conſiſt- 
ing of the Woolwich, Swallow, and Lime; but that fleet, ta- 
king in their wine ſooner than uſual, failed with the ſquadron on 
the 28th of the ſame month for the Weſt Indies. 9 

On the 24th of June, admiral Walker arrived at Antigus, 
where the governor was more apprehenſive of an inſurrection 


amongſt the inhabitants, than of an invaſion from the French; 


and indeed things were at that time in a very unſettled condi- 


tion in the Leeward Iſlands, where the governor, colonel Dou- 


glas, was upon almoſt as bad terms with the pcople as his pre 


; deceſſor, colonel Parke, whom they murdered for his tyranni 


cal behaviour. Admiral Walker promiſed the governor, that i 
any thing like an inſurrection happened, he would ſend him an 


abſtance he ſhould Nauen from e but adviſed him to 


„ Rurchet* $ ceval hiſtory, book v. 1 zuki L. neval hiſtory, 
vol. ii. p. 859. Boyer's life of queen Anne, 
_ treat 
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den the wal with lenity, and to confider; Ahat though he 
nas ſent over with inſtructions to proſecute ſuch as were con- 
cerned in deſtroying the late governor, yet this was to be done 
in 4 legal manner, and with due regard to the liberty of the 
and the monſtrous proyocations they had received, be- 
pete they had proceeded to extreniities, not juſtifiable indeed, 
hots at the ſame time, not altogether inexcuſable. But this 
r, who was ſo careful of his own ſafety, gave him not 
the leaſt intelligence that a French ſquadron. was expected in 
bose parts; though, if he had taken any pains to be properly 
informed, be. might have known that the French at Martinico 
expſied, at this very time, the arrival of M. Caſſard, with 
vine men of war, Sir Hovenden Walker ſailing from thence, 
reed ſafely at Jamaica on the 6th of July, where having 
dt. made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for ſending home the trade, 
n- WF 2nd ſtationing properly the ſhips under his command, he re- 
en ceived; when he leaſt expected it, the news by an advice- 
the 
at 


boat, of an attempt made by the F rench ha n and 

Montſerrat l. 5 
nd This expedition of 8 Caſſird deterves to be artien- 
n larly taken notice of. He failed from Toulon with a ſtout ſqua- 
ne tron of the king's ſhips; and is ſaid to have had general in- 
i WW firuQions to annoy their enemies. As there was, even at this 
. WF time, a negociation carrying on between the Britiſn and French 
on WF miniſters, it is ſurpriſing that the latter did not give him orders 

to forbear attackirig our colonies, till ſuch time as he received 
ua, intelligence from France, the neglect of which occaſioned great 
ion BY murmuring in England, and might have retarded the peace, if 
h; the news hat arrived before it was ſo far advanced k. M. Caſ- 


o- bk 6 7 12 8g | N 17 5 | 1/8 
get 1 Barcher' 's naval hiſtory, p. 782. Britiſh empire in America, vol. ii. p. 345. 
Nl- and, if the reader is inclined to inquire particularly into the affair of colonel 
tif Pukes, Mr. French's biſtory of that tranſaction, and the auſwer to it. 

nf k I have been informed, by ſom: who were very well acquainted with the | 


politits of the French court, that this expedition was projected in revenge of 
tht undertaken againſt Quebec, of which the French have quite different no- 
tions from thoſe that prevailed here; and with reaſon, ſince, however it was 
1, executed, it was unqueſtionably well contrived, eſpecially as the authors of it 
had even then a peace in their heads, by which they would withput doubt have 

dot any conqueſt that might have been made by that fleet e ſecured. 
eat vor. ul. But 
ES Bys 


the ceſſation of arms; and that the French had, notwithſtand- 


n 
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fard ſailed firſt td St. Jago, which is the principal of the iſlandz 
of Cape de Verde, of which he made himſelf maſter without 
much difficulty, and having blown up the fort, and carried of 
whatever he could meet with, continued his voyage for the 
Weſt Indies, where he arrived in the beginning of the month 
of July; and having drawn together in Martinico upwards f 
three thouſand men, he Had thoughts of attaeking Antigua; 
but finding it very difficult to land there, he fell upon Mont. 
ſerrat, where he met with a very feeble reſiſtance; the inhabi. 
tants retiring into the heart of the iſland, becauſe in the 
mountains they had a fortreſs: almoſt inacceſſible. The French 
eontinued upon the place ſome days, doing all the miſchief pol. 
ſible; but having information that ſeveral of our ſhips were 
coming to the relief of the iſſand, they abandoned it, rhouph 
not till they * in a manner en Geftroyed all the ſetilementz 
2 67; x 
Some miſehies hes aid to our trade on the coaſh of Antigua, 
but finding themſelves very much diſliked by ſuch as wiſhed well 
to peace, they reſolved to give over cruizing upon the Engliſi; 
upon which they prepared every thing neceſſary for a longer 
voyage, and then ſtood over to the continent, where they at- 
tacked the Dutch ſettlement of Surinam, and ebliged the inha- 
bitants to pay them eight hundred thouſand pieces of eight by 
woay of contribution; this was in the month of October; and, 
in the mean time, captain Archibald Hamilton, in her majeſtys 
ſhip the Woolwich, having received an account at Antigua ef 


ing, carried ſeveral prizes into Martinico; he ſent a ſhip thi 
ther to demand them of Mr. Phelypeaux, general of the 
French iſlands, who ordered all of them to be reſtored, and 
ſuch goods as had been taken out of them to be ou on board 


again 1. 


But the French probably defi oned. a general 8 of the commerce of 
the allies, in order to bring them ſooner to a peace; for, as the reader ſees 


in the text, M. Caſſard did not attack us alone, but the dene alſo, and 
the Dutch. | 


1 P. Daniel, coming biſtorieue de Lajds XIV. 1 p. 290. | Memoires hiſtoriques 
Mercure hiſtorique et politique, rome liii. p. 194, 433, 569% 

m Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 784, 785. Lediard, vol, it, Ty of the 
-taft war, Boyer's life of queen Anne, 


Sie 
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Sir Hovenden Walker, in the mean time, 3 at Ja- 


l quica, where he gave the neceſſary orders for the ſecurity af 
Fe trade, for cruizing on the French coaſt, and for protecting 
be private. commerce of the inhabitants with the Spaniards at 
h Porto. Bello, St. Domingo, and other places. While he was 
of thus employed, there happened, in the night of the 29th of 
„ £uguſt, a hurricane much more violent than had been felt for 
be many years in the iſland. It began about nine at night, and 
. continued raging with the utmoſt vehemence till twelxe. The 
* lebtoing, in the mean time, covered the earth in continued 
cams of ſulphureous fire, the wind blowing all the time, not 
2 only with prodigious force, but with a horrid noiſe. In the 
10 morning a moſt dreadful proſpect appeared, many houſes blown 
oh. fat upon the ground, moſt of the reſt ſtripped and laid open, 
its trees torn.up by the roots; the weſt end of the church ruined 
by the fall of its walls; the governor” 8 houſe diſmantled, and 
u, {carce a dwelling 1 in the ifland remaining untouched, Several 


1 Wl pcople were drowned on the fhore, in the tempeſt, the ſea for- 
i; Wl <ing the boats and canoes 2a great way upon land at Spaniſh- 
er won, and wafhing away the houſes ; fo that, what with the 
it ind and the water, there was not above two ſtanding, and 
a er or none of the ſhips of war, but were either driven a- 
by WI fore, loſt their maſts, or were otherwiſe diſabled. The hoſ- 
4, bil was blown down to the ground, and ſeveral of the ſick 
ys people killed; and, on the firſt of September, a third rate, 
of WT the Monmouth, which had been on the coaſt of Hiſpa- 
d. ola, came in with jury maſts, having Joſt her proper maſts 


vi. in the violence of the weather, and another, if her main- 


he maſt had not given way, muſt (as her .commander believed) 
ad WM bare inftantly overſet. It required ſome time to repair the 
rt WT Gamages which her majefty's ſhips ſuſtained by this unfor- 
tunate accident; and, while this was doing, a very great deſer- 
n happened among our ſailors, owing chiefly to the arts and 
t intrigues of the captains of privateers, who made no ſcruple of 
peterring their private advantage to the ſecurity of commerce, 
and the welfare of their country. By that time the diſputes 
which theſe tranſactions occaſioned were tolerably compoſed, 
vir Hovenden Walker received an order from the lords of the 
Kairalty, tc to return home, after having firſt proclaimed the 
Pp 2 ceffation 


nim ninety thoufand men againſt France, either in Italy, or upon the Rhine; 
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ceflation of arms, which he accordingly did, and, ab a Pro- 
3 voyage, ae in Dover ans on lei 26th o Hy 

171 1 4 

We are now bete at the 4 Feri of the naval open in 
this war, and our next buſineſs will de to give an account of 
what advantages were gained, and of what might have been 
gained by the ſucceeding peace. It will however be proper, 
previous to this, to obſerve, that the adminiftration had fome 
diſputes with their old friends, and their new ones, in relation 
to the rg of OY before the, PEEL was 5 concluded 0 


WED 
| 0 Tok 


3 : 


a Burcher 8 a hilery, 5. 785. Rriezth ewpire i in America, vol. i p. 3th 
The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1712, p- 24. wal | 
3 will appear in the next note, that we thought ourſelves much nerd by 
the manner ia which the Dutch conducted the war at ſea. Here, therefore, 
from the author of the conduct of. the allies, 1 will take notice of ſome com. 
plaigts that were made of another nature, with a view to have it anderſtood, 
that the carrying on the war was a thing now no longer practieable. By the 
grand alliance between the empire, England and Holland, we were to aſſiſt ibe 
other two, totis viribus, by ſea and land. By a convention ſubſequent to this 
treaty, the proportion which the ſeveral parties ſhould contribute towards the 
war, were adjulted in the following manner: The emperor was obliged to furs 


Holland to bring. ſixty thouſand into the field in Flanders, excluſive of geri 
ſons; and we forty thouſand. In the winter, 1702, which was the neut year, 
the duke of Marlborough propoſed the raiſing of ten thouſand men more, by 

way of avgmentation, and to carry on the war with preater vigour; to which 
te parliament apreed, and the Dutch were to raiſe the ſame number, This 
was, upon a par, directly contrary to the former ſlipulation, whereby our part 
was to be a third leſs than theirs 3 and therefore it was granted, with a voni. 
tion, that Holland move break off all trade and commerce with France, But 
this condition was never executed, the Dutch only amuſing us with a ſpecions 
declaration till our ſeffion of parliament was ended, and the following yearit 
was taken off by concert between our: geveral and the fates, without auy ter- 
ſon afligned for the ſatisfaction of the kingdom. The next, and ſome enfuing 
campaigns, further additional taxes were allowed by parliament for the war in 
Flanders; and in every new ſupply the Dutch gradually leſſened their pro- 
portion, although the perliament addreſſed the queen, that the States might be 
deſired to obſer ve them according to agreement; which had no other eff, than 
to teach them to elude it, by making the'r troops nominal corps; as they dd 
by keeping up the number of regiments, but ſinking a fifh part of the men 
and money: ſo. that at length things were juſt inverted, and in ell new levies 
we contributed a third more than the Dutch; Who at firſt were obliged to the 
fame proportion more than us, Beſides, the more towns we conquered for the 


| 8rares, the worſe coudition we were in towards ans the common _— | 
i . p I * . 15 
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pit fe place, it was thought a little hard that the Dutch, 
out the whole courfe of this long and expenſive wary 


ſhould not have furniſhed their quota of ſhips and men in any 


me-year ; and this notwithſtanding repeated expoſtulations with 


oy RAS . 9 . 9 . 8 grievance the 
1 1 * . 


ty * e Taal 5 © Les dana SY 2 8 f ; 
A of putting a an 1 end to 4 war. Y 45 wa no ſcruple of 
re the troops of their quota, towards garriſoning every town, as faſt ads 
vas taken, directly contrary: to the agreement between us; by which all gar- 
den were particularly excluded. This at length arrived, by ſeveral eps, to 
fach a height, that there were not the laſt year in the field, ſo many forces under 
the duke of Marlborough's command in Flanders, as Britain alone LR 


for that ſer vice; nor had deen for ſomo years. paſt; 


p This parliamentary repreſentation was made on \ the ath of March, 1712, 
ind the paragraphs particular ly referred to in the tent, are theſe that follow: 


6 For obtaining the ends ſpecified in the grand alliance, the three A 
6 powers engaged to aſſiſt each other with their whole force, aceording to ſuch 
„ proportions as ſhould be ſpecified in a particular conyention afterwards to 
(6 de made for that purpoſe. We do not find that any ſuch conyention was. 
« ever ratified ; but it appears that there- was an agreement concluded, which, 
by common conſent, was underſtood to be binding upon each party re- 
7 ſpeQiyely, and ccortion to which the proportions of Great Britain were, 
« from the beginning, regulated and founded, The terms of that agreement 
« were: That, for the ſervice at land, his imperial m»jeſty ſhould furviſh 
« ninety thouſand men; the king of Great Britain forty. thouſand, and the 
 States- general one bundred and two thouſand, of which there were forty-two, 
« thouſand intended to ſupply their garriſons, and ſixty thouſand to act againſt, 
© the common enemy in the field; and with regard to the operations of the 
« war at ſea, they were agreed to be performed jointly by Great Britain and 
« the States. general, the quota of ſhips to be furniſhed for that ſervice being 
® five eighths on the part of Great Britaio, and che ene on the . of tha 


7 * States-general. | 


Upon this foot the war beine in the year 1702, at which time the whole 

„ yearly expence of it to England, amounted to three millions, ſeven hun- 
0 dred and fix thouſand, four hundred and ninety-fonr pounds. A very great 
charge it was then thought by your majeſty's ſubjects, after the ſhort inter- 
« wal of caſe they had enjoyed, from the burden of the former war; but yet 
very moderate proportion, in compariſon with the load which hath ſince 
a been laid upon them; for it appears, by eſtimates given in to your com- | 


| © mons, that the ſums Arier to carry on the ſervice of this preſent year, 


4 in the ſame manner it was performed the laſt year, amount to more'than ſix 
« willions, nine hundred and fixty thouſand pounds, beſides intereſt for the 


* public debt, and the deficiencies accruing the laſt year; which two articles 


* Fequire one million, one hundred and forty-three thouſand pounds more; ſo 


|? that the whole „n upon your commons are riſen to more than eight mil- 


: | 5 8 8 lions 
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nation was acquainted, and expreſſed no ſmall reſentment there. 
at, notwithſtanding the pains taken by the ON of the Duh 
to perſuade them of the contrary. | |» 

To ſay the truth, the matter was 8 5 high o on both 
| Gdes ; ; for the houſe of commons, having repreſented thele omiſ. 
Sons in our allies, as indubitable matters of fact, in order to 
Juſtify the meaſures that were taking towards a peace, it was 


= * ” » 


reply: as they did to this peel ey 3 which, however, pus 
of ſatisfying, provoked the houſe of commons to ſuch a degree, 
that, voor the e of the anſwer 7 Bore 12 0 95 de. 


* 


3 * for the preſent annual n We know your wijelty* s tender n 
1 far the welfare of your peaple, will make it uneaſy to you to hear of fo great 
ce preſſure as this upon them; and as we are aſſured, it will fully convince you 
<© m-jeſty of the neceſſity of our preſent inquiry, ſo we beg leave to repreſent to 


you from what cauſes, and my what —_ this nene gs appears to bay 
grown upon us. 6 45744 


The fervice at ſea, as it has heen very 1 and extenſive f in itſelf, ſo it 
* hath been carried on through the whole courſe of the war, in a manner 
highly difadvantageous to your majeſty, and your kingdom ; for the nece(- 
* ſity of affairs requiring that great fleets ſhould be fitted out every year, us 
«< well for maintaining a ſaperiority in the Mediterranean, as for oppoſing any 
 * force which the enemy might prepare, either at Dunkirk, or in the ports of 
«© Weſt France; your majeſty's example and readineſs in fitting out your pro- 
% portion of ſhips, for all parts of that ſervice, have been ſo far from pre- 
< yailing with the States- general to keep pace with you, that they have becy 
*< deficient every year to a great degree, in proportion to what your majeſty 
< hath furniſhed, ſometimes no leſs than two-thirds, and generally more thay 
half of their quota, From hence your majeſty has been obliged, for the 
preventing diſappointments in the moſt prefling ſervice, to ſypply thoſe de- 
* ficiencies by additional reinforcements of your own ſhips; nor hath the ba- 
« ole increaſe of fuch a charge, been the only ill conſequence that attended 
it; for by this means the debt of the navy hath been enhanced! ſo that the 
« diſcounts ariſing from the credit of it, have affected all other parts of the 
„ ſervice. From the ſame cauſe your majeſty's ſhips of war have been forced, 
jn greater numbers, to continue in remote ſeas, and at unſeaſonable times 
«« of the year, to the great damage and decay of the Britiſn navy. This allo 
bath been the occaſion that your majeſty hath been ſtraitened in your con- 
4% yoys for trade; your coaſts have been expoſed, for want of a ſufficient 
number of cruizers to guard them, and you have been diſabled from an- 
« noying the enemy in their moſt beneficial commerce with the Weſt Indies, 
4 from whence they received thoſe vaſt ſupplies of treaſure, vithont which they 
tr could not have ſupported the expences of this * 9 


clatel 
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died chat this was a breach of privilege, and the paper itſcif 
z ftandalous, infamous, and ſeditious libel; for which the prin- 
ter was put in priſon, which prevented the'publiſhing the re- 
minder of the States repreſentation *; this was looked upon as 
z very ſtrange procedure, and which — calculated rather 
0 give credit to that repreſentation, than to refute it; which, 
however, might have been eafily done; for that we really bore 
a greater proportion of expence in this reſpect during the war, 
than we ought to have done, is a thing very certain; but it is 
the fault of all adminiftrations, to be rather inclined to fueh 
ſhort anſwers as may be given by acts of power, than to thoſe 
that might be furniſhed by the exerciſe of reaſon; and for this 
they are defervedly puniſhed, by being often thought tyrannical 
in thoſe acts, the Juſtice of which might be eaſily defendedy 
In this caſe, however, the nation concurred in opinion with 


7 q The States-general, by their memorial preſented to the queen, April 73, 
: 1112, obſerve, that the grand alliance only ſpecifies, that all the contracting 
A parties ſhall proſecute this war with their whole force; and therefore, if the 
= ſtates have exerted the utmoſt of their force, they have fulfilled their engage- 
8 ments; but they inſiſt further, that the ſhips furniſhed for the north ſea, had 
* been left out, not withſtanding thoſe ſhips were for the joint ſervice ; and they | 
0 alledge further, that the number of ſhips which the States were to employ, ought 
of to be regulated, not by the number actually put into commiſſion by England, . 
1 but by the number that was fit and reaſonable for England to put into commii- 


fon, or at leaſt by the number propoſed to the States, upon ſettling the annual 
q quotas for the war, As the States had the paper drawn up by order of the lords 
7 of the admiralty, and ſigned by Mr. ſecretary Burchet, containing an account 


N of the Engliſh and Dutch ſhips fitted out during the war; ſo they likewiſe thonghe 
„ proper to add another account of their own, which they profeſſed themſelves 
th able to make good from authentic vouchers; and as we cannot tranſcribe all theſe 
ied p-pers at large, we ſhall content ourſelves with making an abſtract of both ac- 
FE counts, in which the firſt column conſiſts ef the year; the ſecond of the Eoglith 
6 men of war; the third of the ſhips of the States-general, according to Mr. 
ed, wd nccount 3 and the fourth of the ſhips according co their own. This 
paper having been printed in part, in the Daily Courant of Monday, April 7, 
10 1712, the houſe of commons came thercupon to the reſolution mentioned in the 
ot text, and committed Mr. Samuel Buckley for priating it, who remained in culto- 
zt ij during the remainder of the — | e | 
ane _—_ 74 3: 46 M Oe 
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their repreſentatives, and things went on, upon a ſuppoſition 
that this charge againſt the Dutch was fully made out; which 
_ encouraged the friends of the miniſtry'to attack the reſt of out 
allies, particularly the emperor, on the ſame ſubject: but, 4 
theſe altercations have no immediate concern with the Proper 
buſineſs of this work, I ſhall not inſiſt upon them, but leave 
them with this remark, that in all future alliances, our miniſter; 

_ ought to be careful, not only in making the beſt terms they can 
for the nation, but alſo in ſeeing thoſe terms punQually fulfl. 
led, ſince it is impoſſible, eſpecially under our preſent circum: 
ſtances, for the nation to bear with patience ſuch acts of in: 
dulgence towards foreigners, at their expence, when it is viſ. 
ble, that, with all their induſtry, the inhabitants of Great Bri. 

_ , tain are ſcarce able to ſupport the neceſſary charges of their go- 
vernment, joined to that vaſt expence which their generous con: 


"+. 2m. 
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cern for the balance of power in Europe, and che OY of 
their neighbours hath brought upon them. tar 
The difference with the French court was occaſioned chiefly bee 
from M. Caſſard's expedition in the Weſt Indies, as we haye of t 
before hinted. The French miniſtry, who knew the i importance whi 
of being well at that time with the people of Great Britain; the 
+ abſolutely diſclaimed that commander; inſiſting that he had WF coul 
only general inſtructions, that he had miſapplied them, and that WW ef! 
proper ſatisfaction ſhould be given. On the other hand, the WF 6p 
Britiſh miniſtry were too far advanced in their pacific meaſures, not 
to think of retreating, and fo were content with theſe ex- fart! 
cuſes, without inſiſting on the puniſhment_ of this officer; {Wl «pe 
which, if what the French court laid was true, he certainly that 
_ deferved. it u 
| ourſ 
r The beſt uſe that can he made of biſtory, is to correct, in our times, the FOO 
_ errors committed in thoſe of our anceſtors, and certainly there are, among theſe, hic 
none which better deſerve our attention; than the conduct our miniſters hare gree 
purſued, when we have engaged in confederacy with our neighbours. A covfe be tl 
deracy implies a joint concern, and if, while this ſubſiſts, the whole, or by fir \ 
the greateſ} part of the expence is thrown pon any one of the allied powers, i Powe 
argues injuſtice in the reſt, and weakneſs in ſuch as are intraſted with the eon. the 1 


cerns of the injured power. There is actually no more public ſpitit in a mink 
ſter; loading clandeſtinely his countrymen with mote than they ought to pay, 
than there is charity in a great man's ſteward, who relieves the me out of his 

maſter's eſtate, while his creditors remain unſatisfied. 
Thx 
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me gelt great ſtep to the peace was getting Dunkirk put into | 
| cur hands, which was repreſented as a thing impoſſible; and 
vith the promiſe of which the French only amuſed us. On 
the r1th-of July, however, arrived an expreſs, wich the news, 
that a few days before, the town, citadel, 'Ryſbank, and all the 
fortifications of that important place, were delivered up to bri- 
gadier Hill, whom her majeſty appointed governor and com- 
nander in chief. Her majeſty, thenceforyard, treated openly 
vith the French court, though always under a promiſe that due 
1 ere ſhould be taken of the allies; and for this the miniſtry 
. pleaded many things in their own juſtification. For, firſt, they 
i. WH :lledged; that ſince the king of Spain was become emperor, it 
i. WH was no longer requiſite to inſiſt upon his having the whole d- 
0. niaions of the Spaniſh monarchy: they inſiſted next, that if it 
on. bad been ever fo requiſite, the thing was impracticable, the 
of WI nation Having found, by experience, that it was impoſſible to 
carry on the war in Spain to any purpoſe. ' This had indeed 
fly been long a point out of diſpute, one of the warmeſt partiſans 
vc el the houſe of Auſtria having freely declared as much a good 
ace WI while before, in a debate in the houſe of lords; but added at 
in; the ſame time, though it was impracticable, a vote that no peace 
nad could be made, if Spain and the Indies were left to the houſe 
hat ef Bourbon, was expedient at that juncture; and yet upon this 
the WM expedient, and at the ſame time impracticable vote, all the cla= 
res, WI mours were afterwards raiſed. - The friends to the treaty ſaid 
ex- WI farther, that the nation was unable to carry on the war longer, 
eſpecially in the manner in which it had been carried on; and 
that therefore, how much ſoever we might hate our enemies, 
it was neceflary to make a peace, if we had any regard for 
ourſelves. They added, beſides, that they intended to make a 
peace on the plan of the general alliance, every article of 
which, they ſaid, had been broke through, by ſubſequent a- 
greements during the courſe of the war; ſo that they would 
be thought to have the cauſe of liberty, and the balance of 


power more at heart, than even thoſe Who 1 were for an on 
the war. | \ | | 


— 
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$ Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 610. Oldmixon's hiſtory of 
the Stuarts, vol. ji; p. 504. The complate hiſt. of Europe, for 1712, p. 330. 
W. . l On 
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On the roth of Auguſt, F712, an inſtrument for a fußßen⸗ 
Pe of arms was ſigned at Paris, by the lord vifcount log 
broke, and the marquis de Torcy, for four months“; and, in 
conſequenee of this, the neceſſary meaſures were taken. for 
completing the peace: king Philip of Spain ſummoned a 
or general aſſembly of the ſtates of his kingdom, before whom, 
and with whoſe conſent, he made a renunciation of the crown 
of France, the queen having before appointed lord Lexington 
to be preſent at that ceremony. The negociations at Utrecht, 
however, went on very ſlowly, notwithſtanding the pains taken 
by the earl of Straſford u, and doctor Nobinfon, biſhop of Briſ. 
tol, her majeſty's plenipotentiaries; and the great activity of the 
French miniſters,, who were the marfhal d'Ukelles, a very able 
ſtateſman, of whom prince Eugene ſaid, with great ſpirit, upon 


this occaſion, that he was the only French marthal he feared; 


the famous Abbe de Polignac, afterwards cardinal by the ſame 
title, the ableſt head in France; and M. Meſnager, now raiſed 
to the title of count de St. John, who was entruſted with the 
firſt negociations ; and from this ſlowneſs it was found neceſſary 
to renew the ſuſpenſion of arms four months longer *. 

At laſt, when the great influence of the queen was difcerned, 
dy her procuring the kingdom of Sicily for her couſin the duke 
of Savoy, which was her majeſty's own act, the allies, moſt of 
them, thought fit to comply, and accept rhe terms ſhe had ſli- 
pulated for them, though: with a viſible reluctance. The em- 
peror only remained firm to his firſt reſolution, and made the 
neceſfary diſpoſitions for carrying on the war alone; conſenting, 
| however, to evacuate Catalonia, and to accept of a neutrality 
tor *. under the guaranty of her Britannie majeſty. MY the 


t Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. it, p. 609. Boyer's life of queen 
Anne. Lamberti memoires, c. tome vii. p. 482. Actes & memoires de la 
Paix d' Utrecht, tome ii. p. 16. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome liv. p. 83. 

u The connection neceſſary in the text, obliges me to mention here, that 
about the latter end of Auguſt, her majeſty appointed the earl of Strafford, dir 
John Leake, Sir George Byog, knts. Sir William Drake, bart. John Aiſlabie, 
Eq; Sir James Wiſhart, knt. and George Clarke, Eſq; to be commiſſioners for 
executing the office of ird high-admiral of Great Britain: 

w Lamberti memoires, Cc. vol. viii. p. 1. Memoires de marquis de Torcy, 
tome ii.  ARes & memoires de la Paix d'Utrecht, tome ii. p. 161. Burnet, 
vol. ii, p. 611, Oidmixon. Mercure hiſtorique ct politique, tome lv. p. ba. 
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ich of January, 1912+13,/the':new: treaty of barrier and ſuc= 
ceſlon was ſigned by the miniſters of Great Britain, and of the 
cates General, whereby the latter obtained a mighty acceſſion 
if territories, and a very greut increaſe of power. On then. 
of March, the inftruments relating to Catalonia and Italy were 
erecuted; and on the ꝗth of the ſame month, the duke of 
Berry, and the duke of Orleans, renounced their right to the 
| crown of Spain, in the partiament of Paris. Theſe prelimi- 
aries being thus ſettled, the great work advanced mere briſk: 
jy, and by the end WR N it was e to its e 
ö ſon “ . FEES 4 L- PA #2 | . 
6 On the firſt of wells e tf of Bosen 
c uns ſigned, as ſome would have us believe, in a clandeſtins 
manner. The truth was, that, to prevent diſputes and proteſts, 
ö which miglit have furniſhed matter ſor dangerous purſufts in 
Tagland, it was reſolved to fgu the treaty privately, at the 
! WY. houſe of the biſhep of Briſtel, which was accordingly done, un- 
f 


der pretence of a conference; which being a Thing frequent 
during that congreſs, rendered the matter leſs ſuſpected. The 
carl of Strafford, and the biſhop of Briſtol, figned firſt ; then 
, the miniſters of the duke of Savoy, declared kigg of Sicily by 
that treaty ;_ thoſe of the king of Portugal after them; then the 
plenipotentiaries of the king of Prufha, and thoſe of the States» 
4 General laſt of all. The whole was ov er about two in the 
morning, occaſioned by the length of the treaties that were to 
8 be read before they were ſigned; and when the buſineſs was 
» Wl ended, the reſpective minifters withdrew to their own places of 
/ tefidence, without any noiſe, or without directing any public 


" rejoicings, as might _ n expotted. * ſuch an OCCan 
ws; 7 2 b 
« I haye been the more Aizen in theſe clfcuttſtances, be 


cauſe ſome hiſtorians have repreſented them as matters of great 
at impottance. To ſpeak impartially, I I think there is very little, 
if any thing, in them: for in moſt . peaces, the fame 


x Bayer « life of queen Anne, Lamberti memoires, tome wii, p. 34. Acdes 
& memoires de la Paix d' Utrecht, tome ii, p. 260, Mercyre hiſtorique et poli- 
tique, tome liv. p. 230, 339. Corps univerſel dipl »matique, tome 
i. p. 1. p. 339. 2 Lamberti, tome viii. p. 71. Journal hiſtorique de 
Louis XIV. p. 293. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome liv, p. 462. 
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thing has been done, particularly in that of Nimeguen ang 
could name other, perhaps later, examples of a like conduct; 
ſo that, upon the whole, this ought to be conſidered rather a 
a misfortune than a fault. I ſhall not pretend to inſiſt, that all 
was obtained by the treaty of Utrecht, that might have been 
obtained from France, after ſo long and ſo ſucceſsful a war 
but undoubtedly there was much obtained, and more might 
have been obtained, if it bad not been for the diſturbance given 
to the miniſters at home, fince, whatever people may ſuggeſt, 
all parties are alike friends to France, who thwart public mea. 
ſures, from a pure ſpirit of oppoſition. The Tories had embar. 
raſſed the Whigs in their adminiſtration, during the laft years 
of the war; and the Whigs, in return, were reſolved to make 
the Tories as uneaſy as poſſible, in their project of making 4 
peace. Both parties were in their turns gainers by this manner 
of acting; but both were gainers at the expence of the nation; 

and therefore as they have no reaſon, they have as little right ta 

r 504. cs 1) eo ot2y 


The earl of Oxford, in the eloſe of his anſwer. to the articles of impeach: 
ment, gives a very full and clear account of the motives to the peace upon bit 
own knowledge; and as they are hid in ſuch a piece, to which few readers reſon 
for ſatisfation in matters of this nature, I thought it might not be amiſs, ta 
make this ſubject the clearer, to afford them a place at the bottom of the page, 
As to the peace in general, be (the ſaid carl) thinks he has very good reaſon to 
ſay, that the queen had nothing more at heart, than to procure ſo great a bleſ- 
fiag for ber people; and that, when it was obtained, {he had this ſatisfaction in 

herſelf, that ſhe had taken the maſt proper methods to juſtify her conduct, 
both towards her allies, and towards her own ſubjects. For, upon a review of 
her majeſty's whole progeeding, in relation to war and peace; he believes it will 
appear, and hath in part appeared, by the anſwer of the ſaid carl to the ſaid ar- 
ticles, that, as her majeſty entered further into the war than ſhe was obliged by 
any treaties ſubſiſting at the time of her accefſion to the throne, ſo ſhe contribut- 
ed more men and money towards the carrying it on afterwards, than ſhe was 
engaged to provide by any ſubſequent treaties. That her earneſt deſires of 
peace being twice fruſtrated, when ſuch conditions might have been obtained, 
as would have fully anſwered all the ends for which war was at firſt declared : 

chat all our ſucceſſes and victories ending in the annual increaſe of the charge 
of England, without any further aſſiſtance from our allies, and her kingdom be- 
ing exhauſted to ſuch a degree (notwithſtanding the great advantages obtained | 
by her arms) that ſhe was not able to continue the war, upon the foot it then 
Good; one pear longer, whilſt her allics reſaced to coutiuue it upon thoſe equal 
INS — ne een condition! 
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1 * ſaid, there was much obtained 17 the treaty of 
Vivecht ;/ it is requiſite that I ſhould make this good, becauſe 
for many years, the contrary has been taken for granted and 
Ide ſay, there are many thouſands of people in England, 
who think we loſt much, and none of our allies got any thing 
by that peace. The true ſtandard' for adjuſting this, muſt be 
he ends of the war; for as no war can be juſt, in which the 

fors know-not for what they fight, fo no peace can be's 4 
bad one, by which the ends of the war are obtained. 

In the firſt place, we fought againſt France to ſettle ourſelves; : 
thar crown had never explicitly acknowledged our government 
dere at home, We fought next, for ſettling the balance of 
er in Europe, by obtaining a reaſonable ſatisfaction for the 
chims of the houſe of Auſtria to Spain and the Indies. ' Ano- 


er r motive to > the war was, the ONS" a barrier to the Durch, 
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0 woditions to o which they were e by treaties and ſhe was at laſt colntaiaes, | 
| in compaſſion to her people, to hearken to the overtures of peace then made 

her from, France, without relying. further on the vain hopes of gaining more ad- 
Yantageous terms, by protracting the war a year longer. She had carried it on 
for ſowe time under that proſpect, without reaping the benefits propoſed, even 
. a junctures that ſeemed moſt favourable to her demands, and to the pretenſions 
it of her allies. She had, indeed, by that means, raiſed the glory of her arms; 
my but ſhe could not think this a ſufficient recompence for the increaſing miſeries of 
ta her people, and therefore reſolved to lay hold of this opportunity, then offered 
. w her, of ending the war with a peace, if it might be obtained upon terms eve. 
= ry way juſt, ſafe, and honourable; and thoſe” who were then employed in her 
wajeſty's. councils, thought | themſelyes obliged to ſecond her good intentions 

in this caſe, and to obey ber commands with all readineſs. The ſaid earl pre- 

fumes, on this occaſion, to mention to your lordſhips, the ſaying of as wiſe a 


of man, and as great a general as the Jaſt age produced, the duke of Parma, when 
wil France was in a far lower condition than now, being almoſt equally divided be · 
a mern two contending parties, and Spain was at the height of its glory, and he 
by himſelf at the head of a Spaniſh army, ſupported one of thoſe parties, after Pa- 
i ts itſelf had been belieged by the other; it was his opinion, (and the advice he 
* give to his majeſty the king of Spain was grounded upon it), «© That if France 
10 4 were to de got, only by reducing its towns, the world would ſooner be at an 
ied, end than ſych a war.“ The queen ſeemed at this time, with better reaſon, 
Sy to frame the like judgment, and it was therefore her pleaſure, and a great inſtance 
arge be the ſaid earl conceives) of her wiſdom and goodneſs, to think of ſecuring a 
be rice, while ſhe appeared able to carry on the war, her armies being full and 
ned WHY P>crous, ang before the exhauſted condition of her kingdoms, and the impoſli» 
bility, on ker ſide, , of maintaining ſo diſproportionate an expence, was diſcovered 


| by ber berate 
and 


In the firſh place, the title of queen Anne was acknowledged ü 


ceſſion in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, was likewiſe owned; 


miſed never to admit him again, though he had owned him 


tect him, or any of his adherents, As to the ſecond, a reaſon- 
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und an adequate retompence to the reſt of our Allies, for the in- 
juries they had received from France. Let us fee now wh; 
was obtained by the treaty of Utrecht, upon theſe ſeveral heads 


the ſtrongeſt and moſt explieit terms; the ſettlement of the ſic, 
and the perſon who claimed before the queen, and to defeat 
whoſe pretenſions the act of ſettlement was made, was exclud, 
ed the dominions of France, and his moſt Chriſtian majeſty p 


over and over; and he likewiſe promiſed never to aſſiſt or pro. 


able ſatisfaQion was obtained for the emperor, though he re. 


fuſed to accept itz and the moſt: ſolemn renunciations of the cithe 
two branches of the houſe of Bourbon, are inſerted in the body aly 
of the treaty itſelf, in order, as far as the thing was poſlible, to 4 
ſecure all Europe againſt the apprehenſions of ſeeing the crovnt « ra 
of France and Spain devolve upon one prince; and, to obviate LIE 
another objection as to the commerce of New Spain, it is ex- 9:00 
prefoly provided, that the French ſhould enjoy no privilege of « iy 
navigation thither, beyond. what had been enjoyed under the * fig 
© kings of Spain of the Auſtrian line. In regard to our allies, it Wl © i 
js plain, that the duke of Savoy, who indeed well deſerved it, © ge 
Having ſteadily adhered to the alliance in times of the deepeſt pr 
diſtreſs, had full ſatisfaction given him, and in ſuch a manner * i 
too, as had a viſible tendency to the properly fixing the balance Tl 
of power; and the Eings of Toene W 4 the States, les b 
were likewiſe ſatisfied. 
I know it may be ſaid, that there was a Goren upon the latter; d7 
but I know people are very unfit Judges in their own cauſe, and rader, 
that the States got by this treaty, not only ſuch a barrier as * 
ſeemed reaſonable to us, but as good a one as the emperor - 80 
thought fit for them, after all our ſucceſſes, and when the allies tile 
were upon the beſt terms with each other. To ſay then, that * tor 
the treaty of Utrecht did nothing, and that all our expences, 0 oy 
and all our victories in that long -war, were abſolutely thrown « the 
een, is much beyond the truth; but chat a better treaty might de 


have 
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ine been made, I ſhall not diſpute; n 1 think 17 18 is bg 
arguing about poſſibilities b. 111 | 

- Before 1 part with this treaty, e 1 muſt — a 
; was very extraordinary in one reſpe&t; it procured us much 
greater advantages, I mean the people of Great Britain, as a 
ding nation, than any treaty with which 1 am acquainted ei- 
ther before or ſince; and upon thefe, I muſt particularly inſiſt, 
becauſe they are immediately within my province. We have 
ten that Dunkirk was long before put into our hands; let us 
now fee what was to become of it; and becauſe this is a point 
that has been ſince, and may be hereaſter, attended with warm 
diſputes, I think it neceflary to tranſcribe the ninth article of the 
treaty, by which this great point (great indeed, if we conſider 
either the humbling France, or fecuring ourſelves) was effectu - 
in ſettled. Thus it runs : The moſt Chriſtian king ſhall take 
« care, that all the fortiſications of the city of Dunkirk be 
« razed; that the harbour be filled up; and that the ſluices, 
« or moles, which ſerve to cleanfe the harbour, be levelled, 
« and that at the fame king's own expence, within the ſpace of 
« five months after the conditions of peace are concluded and 
« ſigned; that is to ſay, the fortiſications towards the fea, with- 
« in the ſpace of two months; and thoſe towards the land, to- 
« gether with the ſaid banks, within three months; on this ex- 
+ Wl © preſs condition alſo, that the ſaid fortifications, harbour, 
4 * moles, or ſluices, be never repaired again.” | 
e The demolition of this place was of prodigious i importance; it 
„ ss but thirteen leagues from the ſouth Foreland, and any eaſter- 


) 


3 d The account biſhop Burnet has given us, will be ſufficient to clear vp to the 
d reader, the ſatisfaQtion ſecured to the princes and ſtates engaged with us in the 
ag x « As for the allies,” ſays he, © Portugal and Savoy were ſatisfied; the 


"* emperor was to have the duchy of Milan, the kingdom of Naples, and the 
" Spaniſh Netherlands; Sicily was to be given to the duke of Savoy, with the 
" tile of king; and Sardinia, with the ſame title, was to be given to the elce- 
at * tor of Bavaria, in licu of his loſles ; the ſtates were to deliver up Liſle, and 

" the liztle places about it; and beſides the places of which they were poſleſled, 
" they were to have Namur, Charleroy, Luxemburgh, Ypres, and Newport; 
* the king of Pruſſia was to have the Upper Guelder, in lieu of Orange, aud 
" the other eſtates which the ſami. y bad in Franche Comte,” This was ail F 
think neceſſary to infert here, with relation to our treaty ; the emperor was to 
bare tine, to the firſt of Tune, to declare his accepting of it. 


ly 


to this article. It is true, they endeavoured to ſhift off, and af- 


' 
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ly wind, which carries our ſhips down the channel, brings ow 
thoſe at Dunkirk, to meet and intercept them; which, during 
the two wars preceding this treaty, made it often ſuſpected, that 
the French had intelligence, either from our admiralty, or ſe. 
cretary's office; though very probably without foundation, ſince 
the very ſituation of the place furniſhed the enemy with advan. 
tages enough; for the eaſt end of the channel, which is ſo 
much expoſed to Dunkirk, is but ſeven leagues broad, and gives 
them an opportunity of ſeeing our ſhips from fide to fide, - I; 
clearly appears from hence, that ſix parts in nine of our trade 
from the port of London, were freed from moſt of the hazards 
felt in thoſe wars; and though part of this muſt be expoſed 
when it paſſes through the chops, or weſtern entrance of the 
channel, yet it muſt be conſidered, that it was liable alſo to this 
before, ſo that no new inconvenience is ereated: and beſides, 
this is only the ſouth trade; ſuch ſhips as go to Holland, Ham. 

| burgh, or the north, are abſolutely free. Beſides all this, the 
demolition of DUNKIRK was an inexpreſlible blow to the 
French naval power, and even to their trade, eſpecially to the 
Weſt Indies; ſo that a clearer proof could not be of our ſupe- 
rior force, and of their diſtreſs, than the ſubmiſſion of France 


r Ti 


— 
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terwards to mitigate the execution of it; but in vain. The. 
queen inſiſted upon Dunkirk's being demoliſhed effectually, ac- 
cording to the letter, and it was demoliſhed as effectually as 
could be deſired; whether ever it ſhall be reſtored, or if in time 
of war reſtored, ſuffered to continue, ſo as to become, as in 
times paſt, a terror to the Engliſh nation, depends upon our- 
ſelves and future adminiſtrations ©, 

By the 10th and 11th articles, the countries compriſed i in the 
charter of the Hudſon's-bay company, of which the French had 
got poſſeſſion, partly in the time of peace, and partly in that of 
war, were to be reſtored ; and not only reſtored, but his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty farther ſtipulated, that whatever had been taken 


e Burnet, Oldmixon, complete hiſtory of Europe, for the year 1913, life of 
queen Anne, continuation of Rapin's hiſtory, the importance of Dunkirk conl- | 
dered, French faith in the demolition of Dunkirk, and muy other pe 
upon the {ame ſuhject, publiſhed 1 in thoſe times. 

m 
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ja lime-of peace, or whatever injuries had been done to the 
Hatfon's-bay: company; before the commencement of the war; 
Gould: be fairly: examined, and full ſatisfaction made. The like 
i ftipulated with reſpect to the depredations by M. Callard, 
nne e n after ad e for N * 
By ll avid ticles ERR arid b& 81. Ubriſtopher, kind! the 
obols/ country of Nova Scotia, are yielded to the queen of 
Breit Britain, as by the 13th article, is the whole country of 
Newfoundlatid; but the iſland of Cape Breton, is by the ſame 
inticle given up to France, which has been repreſented as a 
monſtrous piece of complaiſance; though there ſeems to be 
heat reaſon to believe, it was much leſs owing to the inclina- 
tion of the Engliſh miniſters, than to their inability of ſtanding 
out any longer againft the oppoſition carried on at home; and 
for this reaſon it is made one of the charges agaitiſt the earl of 
Oxford, in the 13th article of his impeachment, wherein it was 
affirmed, that Cape Breton was part of Nova Scotia; and the 


kerl in bis anſwer to that article aſſerts, that he Had gone no 


farther than king Williara had gone in the treaty of Ryſwick. 


| But, however we might fail as to the point of Cape Breton; 


yet undoubtedly we acquired more by the treaty of Utrecht, 
than by any of bur former treaties; I mean at the expence of 
the French; who at the time this treaty was ſigned; were actu- 
ully in batten of Platentia f in Newfoundlaitd © d. 


But, 


0 The earl of Gierl, even of er he was imoeached, tube 10 had a nieht 

to value himſelf. 'upon this trexty;; and therefore, in his anſwer, atter baving 
tiken notice of the difficulties to which we were 1educed by the war, he pro- 
eeels to ſpeak in the Following terme, of the advantages accruing from the trea- 
ty of Utrecht, At this juncture the queen enterei upon a n-gociation of peace, 
vith circumſtances of great honour to he: ſelf: France applying to ter fiſt un 
this account, previouſly owning her title, and acknowledging the rigi.t of the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſi ein, two chief grounds upon which the d=claration of the lat 
var was built. As to the allies, it was conducted in the ſame manner as "1 
treaties of peace, in confederacies, bare ever been, and according to the kn vn 
laws of nat'ons in ſuch ces, the firſt motion and the ſeveral ſteps to it, as faſt. 
45 they ripened into propcſals fit for conſideration, being, without delay, ccm. 
ttnicated to the States General, By the terms of this peace, as all reaf nadie 
ſnisfaction and ſecurity, cue to any of the allies by treaty, were obtained for 


tdem by the queen, and their juſt pretenſjons effectuall, ſupported, fo larger 


Yor, III. Rr advantazes 


But, beſides theſe: mighty advantages, there were others fig 
more conſiderable (the demolition of Dunkirk only exceptedj 
procured from the crown of Spain; ſor by the 10th article, the 
full and entire property of the town and caſtle of Gibraltze, 
with all things thereto belonging, are given up to the crown of 
Great Britain, in propriety, to be held and enjoyed abſolutely, 
with all manner of right for ever, without any exception or 
impediment whatſoever. By the 13th article, his Catholic ma. 
jeſty doth in like manner, for himſelf, his heirs, and ſucceſſorg 
yield to- the crown of England, the whole iſland of Minorca, 
transferring to the faid crown for ever, all right, and the moſt 
abſolute dominion over the ſaid: iſland, and in particular over 
the town, caſtle, and fortifications of Port Mahon. All that 
Spain reſerves to itſelf, being no more than the right of pre · 
emption, in cafe the erown of Great Britain ſhall at any time 
think fit to alienate or diſpoſe of the ſaid. fortreſs of Gibraltar, 
or iſland of Minorca, By the 13th and 15th articles, the Af. 
fiento treaty is confirmed as fully, effectually, and authentical 
Iy, as if the ſame had been repeated word for word in the ſaid 
| treaty, which was ſigned at Utrecht, on the 2d of July, O. 8. 
by the biſhop of Briſtol, then lord privy-ſeal, and the earl of 


Strafford, her majeſty's plenipotentiaries, and the duke de Oſſu- 


advantages were actually procuted: for Great Britain; in partienlar, than ever 
had- been demanded before, in any treaty or negociation between this and any 
other foreign ſtate. The ſaid earl craves leave on this occaſion, to appeal ts 
your lordſhips, whether all the ends for which the war was entered into, have not by 
this trea y been fully attained? Whether it does not appear by the heſt of proofs, 
experience, that the kingdoms of France and Spain, are, by the conventions of ibi 
treaty, moſt effectually ſeparated ? And whether. any ott er expedient could have 
been ſo ſucceſsful to th's/purpoſe, as that whereby it is now happily brought about? 
Whether the balance of power in Europe be not now upon a better foot, then 
it has been for an hundred years paſt ? Whether the advantages that bave a:cruel 
to Great Britain by this treaty, do not appear, and. have not appeared, in the 


ſecurity of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and in bis majeſty's peaceable accefſiog o 


the throne, with the univerſal applauſe of his ſubjects; in the addition made to 
our wealth in the great quantities of bullion lately coined at the mint; by the vaſt 


increaſe of ſhipping employed ſince the peace, in the fiſhery, and in merchandizo, | | 


and by the remarkable riſe of the cuſt ms upon import, and of our manufaftwes, 

and the growth of gur country upon export ? For the proof of which particulars, 
he refers himſelf to thoſe offices and books, wherein an au hentic account of them 

zs contained. i 


22312821 


Oz 
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#9, and the marquis de — plenipotentiaries f from bis 
Catholic majeſty*, — 
The Ass IEN To has fince made fo great a gn i in our - hiſto- 
F ries, and there will be ſuch frequent occaſion to mention it in 
heſubſequent part of this work, (as that contract was the baſis 
| of the South Sea trade), that I find myſelf under a neceſſity, as 
yell for the ſake of order and perſpicuity, as for the perform- 
nee of what 1 promiſed, to enter into a full and regular ace 
\ count:of all the ſteps taken for erecting and eſtabliſhing this 
\ great company. which was ene of the moſt __ DIR Egg | 
a of the Oxford miniſtry c. En, 
r The earl of Gddolphis, and bis friends, bad been peculiarly 
t 
0 


happy in the conduct of public affairs, and the maintainance of 
public credit, ſo long as the oppoſition given them did not riſe | 
ſo high, as to hinder their carrying public points in: the houſe of 


„ commons; but after they once found themſelves in that ſituation, 
l. their difficulties grew upon them daily, ſo that they were forced 
b to contract debts in the public ſervice, excluſive of ſuch as were 


d contraſted, and provided for annually by parliament. At firft 
d theſe debts were ſeldom mentioned, ſome of them being pretty 
ot old, and others incurred by deficiencies, and the applicatian of - 
Us funds to other ſervices than thoſe for which they were original- 

| ly deſigned. The drawing theſe debts out of obſcurity, and dee 


to As to this treaty with Spain, the earl of Oxford, in bis anſwer to the im» 
by p:a:hment, let us into a fact of very great import; for, ſays he, as for the 
mu ter concerted previouſly with France, for the particular intereſt of England, 


bu without the original intervention of Holland, the States were ſo far from pro- 
uy teſting againſt ber majeſty's meaſures, and condemning her conduct in this reſpe&, 
ut ? that their miniſter .proffered ſeveral times, in their name, to have led the way in 
un tbe moſt difficult part..of the whole pegocia:ion, and to have done his utmoſt to 
ved facilitate the concluſion of it, provided his maſters might have a ſhare in the Aſſien- 
the to contract, and trade to the Spaniſh Weft Indies, one of thoſe advantages which 


France had diſcovered its Willingnefs ſhould: de allowed, previouſly, and n to 
Eagland. 

f Subſequent events may miſlead, us, in reſpect to the value of this EE 
dot if experience, (for wWe actually had this contract for negroes in the reign of 
Ling William); if the opinion of other nations, (fr the French loſt it with regret, 
ul the Dutch were eager for a ſhare in it), or the ſenſe of our Spaniſb e 
dult aſcertain the Point this was a valuable acqu'fition. 
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£ 
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| claring thein 8 8 for, was one . the. firſt adds of th 


new miniſtry's, 

- Their next care was, to is * proprietors of theſe debr 
ſts a new company, which, they conceived, would be ag much 
dependent upon, and as uſeful to them, as the bank; or Eaſt 
India company had beer to the former miniftry. But the buk. 
_ neſs was, to find out a proper pretence of erecting. ſuch a new 
eompany; and this was very happily found, and very dextrouſ. 
ly applied. It was always matter of wonder to the greateſt part 
of this nation, why the war was not puſhed in the Weſt Indies; 
eſpecially, ſince there was a clauſe in the grand alliance, where. 
| hy we were intitled to hold whatever we could conquer in thoſe 
parts. Some political reaſons, however, reſtrained the vigou 
of our arms in that particular j and this, though the old mini- 
ſiry were very little to blame in it, made one dn 1 of pub- 
ic clamour b. : 

When a thing | is once FS the theme of common n diſcoury 
many lights come to be {truck out in relation to it, that were 
not tpught of before and this was the caſe here : ſome mer. 


g The debts declared by the fatote, are as f. low: 


; Debt to the pavy, old, new, and deficient —— ge Ze $730,539 
Debt to the ordnance — 3 — 16 10 
Debt to tranſpert-ſervice — 3 — 42,70 
Old army-debentures of laſt war — * 1,018,656 

>ficient t lies 8 Guliel,  — os. T— 12,024 
Proviſions for the navy, Oct. Nov. Dec. 1710 . 92 378,809 
Subſidies to the duchy ef Hanover, 1696 . TT Ok — $5,000 
Is tereſt on ditto, from Chriſtmas 1710 a. d 1711 — — on 

Loans on cuſtoms, Sc. 8 Anne EA _ 008 
Intereſt on ditto — F es Fog hk © foes 14,816 

Jatercſt on the whole from Lady-day to ene 1711 — 386, 5 

To the year's ſervice 1711 — 3 ks — ; $00,009 

| Ad, tor 1 Killings and Perce e N 5 — by 

. 9.47580 


5 If we bad taken paces from Y audit ie 8 it Loni have pivel 
an opportunity to ſuch of the grandees as had embraced the periy of C: arles III. 10 
have quitted it, and recorciled themſelves ta king Philip. It uould have given 
umbr ge to, and furniſhed a precedent for the Dutch. It was thought this point 
was weli ſettled a ad ſ:cyrei by our private treaty, Beſides theſe, which were not 
llight motives, there were <thers which are elſewhere mentioge ', that bindered the 
former miniſtry, or rather reudered it impreticable for em to take 2ny ſteps of 
Luis Wide, 


s 
. 


chants. 
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chentz of Briſtol taking this matter into conſideration, began to 
bend, that, however the miniſtry might be bound, private 
| perſons were not obliged to let flip advantages of this nature; 
: aud therefore they reſolved to fit out two ſhips for the South 
| Seas, upon their private account; which they did; and theſe 
| ſhips returning in the year 1711, after having made many riels 
w, the wealth of *. South Seas e make . 0700s 
; eh | + | 
_ determined the 1 new. - to join an ample for 
. WH curity for the debts hitherto unprovided for, with the pro- 
] dect of the trade from the South Seas, and by this means, 
e fix their whole deſign at once. Upon this plan, they made 
« Wh ve propoſals to the monied . people, who, having been long 
— 
> 


attached to the former adminiſtration, treated the whole as 
chimetical, and a project that could never be brought to 
hear. I mention this circumſtance, only to ſhew how little 
e, dependence ſhould be placed on the reſolution of men who, are 
re known to be governed by nothing but their intereſts for, not- 
1. vithſtanding their {lighting the propoſal when it was firſt made, 
rd Oxford and his friends carried on this ſcheme with ſucceſs *, 


In 
14 i As the buſineſs of this voyage to the South Seas very nearly cencerns the 
gt {abje of this work, it may not be amiſs to take notice, as conciſely as poſlible, 
556 of the moſt remarkable circumſtances attending this affair. The ſhips fitted out 


ypon this occaſion, were the Duke of thirty guns, and 170 men, commanced 
by captain Woods Rogers ; ; and the Ducheſs, of twenty fix guns, and 150 men, 
under the command of Stephen Courtney. The famous captain Dampier, whoſe 
yoyages have made him knowo throughout Europe, was on board one of theſe 
veſl:ls, as pilot; they failed from Briſtol on the xſt of Auguſt, 1708, and hav- 
ing happily paſſed the Streights of Magellan, they pot only took ſeveral ſhips in 
the South Seas, but ſeveral towns alſo upon the coaſt; and on the 224 of De- 
ember, 1709, they met with the Acapulco ſhip, ks is, the leſſer of the two 
tips which ſail annually from the Eaſt Indies to Mexico; fhe was of the burden 
of Ho tons, and carried twenty guns, and as many pattararoes. The action 
hiſted about half an hour, and the value of the prize was about 2,000,000 pieces 
ef eight; the larger Acapulo ſhip fell alſo in their way, which they attacked two | 
Gays ſucceſſively; but, as ſhe was of 998 tons burden, and had 600 men on 


178. board, they found it impoſſible to take ber, which made them determine to re- 

.. tura by the Eaſt Indies; captain Dover being appointed commander of the Aca» 

_ pls ſip, with which they atrived _ in the Townes of | Ge 3d of October, 
| 1111. 

ps of 


x This ſettling hs a pag ate. giving ſatisfaftion thereby to the pub» 
$ creigars, and ing the py of the South: Sea company, are all enume- 


rated 


1 
[2 
. 
N 
N 
' 
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count to the world, of the nature of this undertaking; and; 
_ tempt, which was at firſt expreſſed for their defign, ſubſerview 
to its extenſion; for they gave out, that the laſt miniſtry having 
been careleſs of the nation's intereſt in this reſpect, were dekr. 
dus of covering their reputation, by repreſenting that as impre. 
Ticable, which they had never attempted l. They took notice 


ed a propoſal of the like nature, which was made in parliament, 
Jo long ago as in the year 1624. They further obſerved, tha 
this was proſecuting the war againft the French too, who ent- 


reign intereſt w. 
againſt Canada, that the true intention of that armament was 


of ſore of which are worth preſerving, (1.) A letter to a member of parli» 
ſeas. London, 1711, 4to. (2.) A true account of the deſign and advantages 


rade to the South Seas. By Robert Allan, who reſided ſome years in the king - 


was leſs regard paid to the weight of propoſitions. than to the perſons who pro, 
| poſed them, and therefore the only way of coming at truth, is to con ſider theſe 


| 


In the firſt place, they took care to give à very plauſible 3 


which ſhewed their political dexterity, they made the very con. 


likewiſe of its having been always thought the ſureſt way of 
diſtreſſing the Spaniards; and, to demonſtrate this, they print. 


ried on a mighty trade in the South Seas, and were aCtually 
making ſettlements there. This took off the edge from every 
argument that could be offered, as to the impoſſibility of the 
defign; Tor all who talked in that ſtyle, were conſidered now 2 
enemies to the Englifh nation, and perſons abſolutely in a fo- 


Jo give the thing the higheſt gloſs, and to fix the nation in 
a full opinion of the great profit that might be made by this 
trade, care was taken to circulate a notion in Holland, about 
the time that Sir Hovenden Walker undertook his expedition 


rated in the preamble of the patent, creating him earl of Oxford, and earl Mori. 
mer. £ | | PBT, ike inn: hh | | 
1 There appeared ſeveral treatiſes about this time, on the ſubject, the titles 


ment, on the ſettling a trade to the South Sea of America, with reaſons for en- 
<ouraging a commerce between Great Britain and the countries ſituated in thoſe 


of a South Sea trade, with anſwers to all the objections made agsinſt it. Lon» 
don, 1711, 8vo. (3.) An eſſay on the nature and methods of carrying on 4 


dom of Peru. London, 1712, 8vo. - - | 3 ] 
m There never was a period when party ſpiri: ran higher, and conſequently 
when truth was more diſguiſed, or falſchood better dreſſed, than in this. There 


pzop litions, without reſpecting who ſupported, or who cenſured. 


— 
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gil Peru This had the deſigned effect; the Dutch took 
umbrage at it, and expreſſed loudly enough their diſſatisfaction 
at bur entering on any ſuch views. This arſwered the end pro- 
poſed, and begot an extraordinary concurrence in the new 
24 here. The debts unprovided for, were next liquidated = 
at 9,471,324 I. on which an annuity at the rate of 6 l. per cent. 
was: granted, until the principal Was n an, en 
mounted to 5968,59 l. 1 ne: ee 
The company was incorporated 5 ae e, on a 

the South Seas; and, by their charter, there was inveſted i in 
them, and their ſucceſſors, the ſole trade into, and from, all the 
s and lands on the eaſt ſide of America, ſrom the river 
Orooncko, to the ſouthermoſt part of Terra del Fuego, and 
ou the weſt ſide thereof, from the ſaid ſouthermoſt part of 
Terra: del Fuego, through the South Sea, to the northermoſt 
part of America, and into, and from all the countries, iſlands, 
and places within the ſaid limits, which are reputed to belong 
wo Spain, or which ſhall hereafter be found out, or diſcovered 
vithin the limits aforeſaid, not exceeding three hundred leagues 
from the continent of America, on the (aid weſt fide thereof, 
except the kingdom of Brazil, and ſuch other places on the 
eaſt ſide of America, as are now in the poſſeſſion of the king 
of Portugal, and the country of Surinam, in the poſſeſſion of 
the States-General. And to give the thing ſtill the greater ſanc- 
tion, the faid company, and none elſe, were to trade within 
the ſaid limits; and if any other perſon ſhould preſume to 
trade to the South Seas, they were to ſorfeit the ſhip and 
goods, and double the value: one fourth part to the crown; 
mother fourth part to the proſecutor ; and the remaining half 
to the ufe of the company. | And it is alfo provided, that the 
company ſhall be the ſole owners of the iſlands, forts, Sc. 
which they ſhall. diſcover, and erect within the faid limits, to 
be held of the crown, under the annual- rent of one ounce of 


W and of all "Rp taken as prize, * the . of the ſaid 


0 ae of. queen Ven vel. 1. p. 228, 333. eve hiGory of his 
own times, vol. ii, p. 2 nenn 5 hfo'y of * Stuarts, vol. it. 
Þ- 459. als 


company, 
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company, and the company may ſeize, by force of iy, a 
other Britiſh ſhips tradimꝑ in thoſe ſeas 9, ?ꝰ. | 
I The ſtock of this corporation vas to-arife from the fuk 
tion of theſe public debrs; and the ſum of 8,279 l. was grant: 
ed for the charges of management; and as trade could not l 
carried on withoat meney, ſo the governor and dite gon 
of the new company had power, by their charter, to malt 
any call, not ru ee ten avi cent. he? * nn, ot 1 * 
* 9 
I ̃ be lord ee Oxford, tha 5 no Minis ki 
2 oy aer hands, or a founder head, ſaw, with great fatisfaQtion, 
the South-Sea company's ſtock ſubſcribed; by the very people 
who, upon its firſt propoſal, had treated his project as a chi 
mera. He knew, much better than they, how far it was chi 
merieal; he knew, that no advantageous trade could be carrie 
on according to the ſcheme of the charter; but when the char 
ter was granted, it was too eerly for him to diſcover what he 
really meant by trade to the South Seas. In the year 1713 
the Ass IE N ro treaty, or agreement between king Philip of 


negroes to the Weſt Indies, determined; and the lord-treafure 
had an agent of his in Spain, who took notice of it to the 
duke d'Offuna, hinting alſo, that the granting this to the Eng. 
liſh might prove a means towards bringing about a peace; inal 
much, as this had been one of the principal points propoſed by 
the private treaty between Great Britain and king Charles. The 
ae was e enn becauſe it not ly had a ten- 


© This was, indeed, liable to the objection made by ſome of the writers 
before-mentioned, that the trade was chimerica), as in truth the company next 
attempted tb ſend a ſhip into the South Sea. But the miniſter bad very juſt 
teaſons to proceed as ke did. Firſt, he was obliged td ſetile the company 
_ without [ſs of time, and; while the war continued, expedicions might hate 
Feen made inte the South Seas. Secondly, the forming this company, and the 
tenor of its charter, alarmed the Spaniards, and diſpoſed them to make any 
conceſſions; in order te procure a peace with Britain. Thirdly, the Aﬀento 
was obtained for this company, in lieu of this trade granted them to the Scuth 
Sea. 

p Statute 9. 1 cap. 21. Charter of the South-Sea eam penß⸗ der 
alſo the ſeveral treatiſes which have been before referred to, relative to this 
edge. 2 
a | dene) 


Spain, and the Guinea company in France, for the furniſhing 


ney 


5 o Q am; Ad N E. 328, 


Ade to anſwer the great end of ſetiling ea ue , 
but it alſo gave 2 handle to the Spaniards, to rid themſgurs af 
the French» © whoſe dealings in the South Seas had long hen, 
= 2s-it, ought. to have. given ug, great umbrage ... 
Thus this Wife and able miniſter brought about! in Spain 
what few had any thoughts of in England and procured this 
0 be offered. by king Philip, as a means of, conciliating the in- 
tereſls of the two crowns, and renewing the old correſpondence. 
between the two nations. In conſequence. of this, a project, 


| cooliſting of forty-two. articles, Was delivered to bis Cacholic- | 


majeſty, vho, on the 26th of March, 1713, ratified: them by. 

his royal decree. at Madrid z and theſe are the articles ſo ſolemn · 

If confirmed in the treaty of peace before: mentioned, and which 
have been the baſis of the trade carried on by the South-Sea, 
company; and which, if it has not, might certainly ben been 
made extremely beneficial to this nation*., 

This AS$81ENTO contract ſtipulates, in the firſt . ao 
from. the firſt, of May 1713, to the firſt of May 1943, the 
company ſhall tranſport into the Spaniſh Weſt Indies 144, oo 
negroes of both ſexes, and of all ages, at the rate of 4800 
negroes every year; that for each negroe the Aſſientiſts ſhall 
pay 334 pieces of eight, in full for all royal duties; that 
the faid Aſſientiſts ſhall advance his Catholic majeſty 200, ooo 
pieces of eight, upon the terms preſcribed i in the contract; that 
twice a· year they Mall pay the before · mentioned duties of 400% 
negroes, bis Catholic majeſty giving them the duty on the other 
doo, to balance their riſk, aud extraordinary expences that 
his Catholic majeſty, and the queen of Great Britain ſhall each. 
be concerned a quarter part in the ſaid trade, and ſhall be al 


(Thi 1685 me to take notice of an n immediate and capital advantage which 
teſulted to Britain from this cranſaclion. It wrought upon the natural jealouſy 
pf the Spaniards, who never reſted till they ridded themſelves of the French 


| iraders, who were become perfectly well acquainted with the route by Cape 


Hora, and had even paſſed this way to the Eaſt Indies, aud ſo round by the 
Cape of Good Hape to Europe, as appears by Frezier's. and Harbinai's vey- 
ies; and, but far chis treaty, no queſtion would, in the ſpace of a few 
ny have re. fte, into A deni ON! * way into both 
0 NM a | 
* Ades & 88 de = paix S'Urrecde, i tome —_ Top | Corps dels. 
tome vii. p. 1. p. 330. Lamberti, tome vili. p. 360. 5 22 ws 


Nor, UN. . lowed 
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lowed x quarter of the'-profits, which mall be abbr fo: 
by the Aſſientiſts, upon bath, that during the ſpace, neither 
the French Guinea company, or the ſubjects of any other 


crown, ſhall have any Neenet to import negroes; and in cafe 


they ſhould-import them, they ſhall be conſidered” as contra. 
band, and the company ſhall have power to conflſcate them, 
with many other clauſes for the ſecurity of this trade, which are 
not neceſſary for me here to mention. - I ſhalt᷑ content myſelf 
with: obſerving, that the rights anti privileges granted by this 
contract were all by direction from the queen, properly aſſign. 
ed to the South Sea company; and though: it might be, asf 
believe it was, true, that a Httle jobbing was practiſed in ma- 
ling the aſſignments, yet the whole was moſt advantageous to 
this: nation; and if we have not reaped ſuch benefits from this 
contract as we might have done, we ought not to blame the 
treaty of Utrecht, but ourſelves; for there is no ſerving any 
mition after it is come to a certain height of corruption. 

It has been ſuggeſted, that, whatever benefits we might re- 
ceive by this treaty, there were ſtill much greater advantages 
that might have been acquired, if we had not ſuffered them to 
{lip through our fingers. I ſhall take ſome notice of theſe. In 
the firſt place, it has been ſuid, that we might have made our- 


ſelves maſters of the Tndits, or at leaft of the trade of them, 


F do not ſee how this can be proved. For, on the one hand, 
our open enemies were extremely ftrong there; fo as not only 
to act upon the defenſi ve, hut even to attack, and that ſucceſs- 
fully too, the ſettlements of our allles, the Portugueſe; and, on 
the other hand, not tlte Dutch only, but all the confederates 

were extremely averſe to our making conqueſts in the Weſt 
Indies; which were amongſt the true and weighty reaſons 


why, under the carl. of Godolphin's nee, thoy's were 


forborne *. 575 


* We hove more ahooenertoliliog the be why, under that miniſter, ve 
did not carry on a fea war againſt Spain, in the Indies, and we alſo acquainted 
the reader with the articles of the ſecret treaty; to which we will now add, that 
our navy was ſo fully employed, that, perhaps, lefs cogent reaſons might have 
| induced our ſtateſmen not to attempt any thing at ſuch a diſtance, rather than 
ri the attempting what: would have RG" ends as' well as foes, with 
{mall hopes of ſucceſs. 


, FEE” | | by. 
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. war, Aberefare, it does not appear we were able 

10 do much · sgainſt he. Spaniards, and againſt che French we 

nere ſtill in a worſe conditions ſor in the iſlands they were too 

frong, For. us, om their ha uing but few colonies, and thoſe 

nell peopled 3-and:in Canada they ofaund, the ſituation of the 

country and fits, climate, ſufficiently. defended thera. againſt all 

we could. do. It was only: in Newfeundland-thati we had any 

| groſpe& of making oonqueſts eee gave us up Pla- 
tentia, the only place they held itt n rt 1H 20 1 N 
have already mentioned the affair of e ee which 

common have called a mine of gold, given up by the treat 

of Utrecht te the French; and the reaſon aſſigned for it 1s 

this: that if that iſland had not been leſt to the French, we 

ſnould have poſſeſſed the fiſhery in that part of the world witb- 

out a rival; and · might conſequently have made what market 

of it we pleaſed. Vet, however acceptable this roaſon may be 

at home, I am ſure nothing raiſes us ſo many enemies abroad. 

dis notion of monopolicing trade, and ſhutting our neighbours 

out of it by force, has a very: bad effect, and is the engine con- 

0 ſantly made uſe of by the French, to prejutl ice eur? onee go 

1 allies the Dutch: againft us. I crave leave to add that expe- 

8 rience hath ſhewn the fact to be otherwiſe than it was then re- 

5 preſentedy/ we were, till the laſt war with Spain, in poſſeſſion 

„ of a very great trade in Newfoundland; and; whenever a defi- 

j nitive peace is made, on the conoluſion of the :prefent;: care will 

5 no doubt be taken, that it ſliall be ſecured to u in its full ex- 


n tent, as a compenſation for our expence, and then 10 conceive 

es ve ſhall have no great cauſe to murmur- Ce. 

ſt We fol it alſo objected, chat greater ſecurity wa not ob. 
ried for us in the neee drs f 2185 mrs We "Tg 
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t This was a 1 ee. in ꝓart the nn of Sir Hovenden 
Walkei's expedition, and che French choſe to give it up to facilitate a peace ra 


e ther than have it taken from them, as it certainly would have been, had the 
et wir continued. ' Tt was equally a mis fortune to the French, and to us, that 
hat the Iſle of Cape Breton was not alſo given up, which has deen a bone "oF con- 
we tention ever ſince. 

an u This entire cefſion of his fiſhery ovpht to be conſidered us the ſole meahs 
ith of preſerving peace, and the conſequences attending this treaty before ns, ſhew 


ill other expedicnts are ineffectusl, which, till experienee ſhewed it, could not 
nown, 


82 +. oo 
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not only baye had Bibraltar, but 8 territory gound it. Men 
to be wiſhed' they hid given us a plan of this fortreſs; with th 
territory they expected, and chen at the eleſe of che euſü 
war, perhaps it might hae been obtained. But it is our mis. 
fortune; that even ih points of ſuch importance as theſe; vt 
borrow our opinions rather from the parties to which we attach 
burſelves, than from the nature of things thetnſelves.' For let 
it be remembered, that many of thoſe who inſiſted with the 
utmoſt vehemence on this error, in the treaty of Utrecht; al. 
terwards, when their ſchemes of politics were changed, werg 
as warm in aſſerting, that Gibraltar and Port Mahon too were 
of little or no uſe, and wert actually inclined to give them yy 
to Spain, not in eonſideration of any equivalent to be given to 
Great Britain, but in order to have ſuch a peace made, as would 
ſuit the intereſt of our foreign allies. It is not, therefore, eaſy 
to diſcern, through the miſts of rs gs in NG i621 
are the true intereſts of Britain K- nh 
All that ran be fairly ſaid of this: ka hes in à narrow 
compaſs 3 the ſecurity of our trade in the Mediterranean is wel 
Provided for, by our having in our poſſeſſion the very beſt ha. 
ven in the Mediterranean, I mean that of Port Mahon, the in- 
fluence derived from which, when properly attended to, muſt 
always make us. maſters of thoſe ſeas, and put it in our power ta 
give law to the French. If an Engliſh civil government were 
once eſtabliſhed in the iſland of Minorca, and a large well- built 
city erected there, capable of becoming the centre of our trade 
in thoſe parts, we ſhould: very ſoon ſee the worth of that iſland, 
and recover the beſt part of the trade we have loſt. But mili- 
tary governments agree ſo litle with the induſtry of a trading 
people, and are in themſelves ſo-xepugnant to the genius of. the 
Britiſh nation, that I do not at all wonder men of good ſenſe, 
and thoſe too of all parties, have ſecretly an inclination, that | 
both Gibraltar and Minorca ſhovld be given up for the ſame 
Ned that | the Feen in ns Charles IId.) 8 reign, forced him 


3 The 8 we 3 a8 a maritime bower, in 4 8 e we ke 
have proper ,fations in the Mediterranean; it will be the peculiar and perpe 
tual glory of this reign, that in it they were gained: experience has ſewn 
their utility, and, a ſuch ar guments, MEAD; aud 1 wil 
pe ver prevail | | | 


to 
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Furt wit Tangier,” But; be'this'as ir will] we certulnly frave nals 
0 night ee erh down the treaty" ef Utrecht, for mn 
with advantages, "when our den corrdption wilt wet a % 
(keep), © * 9 O96: bris 7; rowoq wot nr bed voilf te ano 
Te this pur of wy fabſea/Tonuſt obſcive; that 
ypoh che eloſe of the war, the French found themſelveb — 3 
deprived of call pretenſions to the dommon of the fem We 
bare, in part, demonſtrated this in che laſt volume; but ſome⸗ 
ting more remains to be ſalid here. Moſt of our" conqueſts, | 
rs of them that were of any uſe do us, were made y. | 
leaf ohiefly by-our flects. Sit George Rooke took Gi. 


wltar;4nd'S1# John Leake reduced Minorca ; and it is dbb i. 


kent, that it Was dur fleet alone tliut ſupported king Chardes z 
(talonia; and kept the king of Portugal ſteady roctheiprand 


aliah6e4"whichy beſides the advantages it brought t the (om. 


moni cauſe, ſecured to us the in valuable profits oſ ou He t 
that country; und all this againſt: the ſpirit, genids, und inehna- 
ton of the king of Portugal, and his miniſters; hp wert all 
1 that time in the French intereſt in their hearts; from which 


they had never departed ſo much as in hew, I theimoOI Chr. 


man king had been able to perform what we did ſimtce it is 
vell known, that the Portugueze firft offrred thechſelves +0, 
ind contracted an alliance rn CEA __ his grandſon 
of Spain v. vits 70 Sten mi 1 en gion veltl ol 
At the ſame ks has Gal prevented: as 8 3 
much as failing on the Mediterranean, where they had made 2 
pure in the laſt war, and kept many of the Italian ſtates in 
we. The very Algerines, and other piratical - ſtates vf Bar. 
bary, contrary to their natural propenſity to the French, were 
now obſequious to us; and entertained no manner of doubt of 
the ſuperiority of our flag. To ſpeak the truth, 'the Nackneſs 
of the Dutch, in ſending ſhips to this part of the world, had 
in this reſpect. an effect happy enough for us, ſince. it occaſion- 
td our being conſidered as the leading power, by all who had 
y concerns with us s and them. Yet it muſt be admitted, __ 


* n! enge 


e e ae 0 d rat its 1 the "of 75 
fealive ſtrength of this nation, by which the weve” 1 d is 4 225 en 
ben goa of ther felt under every clime. 


oy 
in 
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in the courſs;6f:chix war, the French performed ſome Extraoe. 
Ainnary eploits in the attacking; the, fleets. and colonies. of us, 
and: our allies; at which. ve need not wonder, ſince now this 
Was all they had in their power; and though it diſturhed 185 
god deal, and brought them ſome. profit, yet it was more a | 
| mark) of their weakneſt than of ours 3 ſor hat greater, wha 
more glorieus argument of our naval force, than our at 
rest matitime power into a petty piratical ſtate ? 
Let us but conſider the Ggure' that Franee made at Pi by. 
| ginning of the laſt war, and at the end of this. She had then 
her fleets as well as we; nay, ſhe had ſametimes better fleets; 
inſtead of waiting all he was attached, or giving us the trou- 
dle to go and ſeek her ſquadrons at à diſtance, ſhe ſpread the 
ſiea with her navy, and inſulted us upon our on coaſts; though 
e had Spain for. us in all that war, yet it was thought ex- 
tremely dangerous for us to winter in its ports à and every body 
knows, every body may ſee from this, and other hiſtories, that 
while: ee 1 our fleets, we were often in dat- 
ger, for Want of them, of being invaded by F rance at home. 
But, in this war, the enemy ſeldom, appeared at ſea, and al- 
ways quitted it at our approach. Our naval empire commenced 
from the battle of Malaga; the extinction of the French force 
at ſea, was in a manner completed by our enterprize on Tou- 
lon. They were, from that time, incapable of any great expe- 
dition and the only attempt of that kind they made, I mean 
the pitiful one on Scotland, very fully ſhewed it. They ſtole 
from our feet through the advantage of winds and tides; the 
apprehenſion of being overtaken, hindered ee landing, 
and their return was a plain flight. 
la a word; to ſum up all, we e deal, 3 firſt war, 
vith the fleets: 1 Breſt aud ny ho gry of WO vith 


1 
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„ni reMy Wonderful that this fact has not been more considered. When 
marſhall Tourville lay in wait for tlie Smyrna fleet, what was it Jeſs than con- 
| verting the naval power of France into hrivsteets. Commercia boſtibus inier. 
cluſa. Commerce rendered impraQticable to enemies, is the legend of the medal 
ſtruck upon that event, After the battle of Malaga, the men of war were let, or 
tent, eo the merchants, to be fitted out as corſairs. Jobn du Bart, Mr. du Gua 
Trouin, ard Fourbin, were the heroes who kept up the French fame at ſea, and 


were employed in picking up trading veſſels, while our ſquadrans were d 
1 Wordart. | 


us 


4 yy -— © > a > ww. W's 
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osthe dominion of the ſea in our full engt 4: * 
culd guard againſt the Piccaroons of St. Maloes, and Dun- 
wh, all was well; our merchant · men ſuffered ſometimes 3 but 
aur fleets and ſquadrons were always ſafe; nay, even in the 
virial war between fingle- ſhips, e had the ad vantage, upon 
de whole; as appears by the adiniraltys computation z which 
deus, not only the French ſuffered more than we, but, what 
believe feu people have obſerved, that they ſuffered a 
third more in this war, than they did in the laſt, notwithſtand- 

ng the n e in eee un 
e Miete 0 37: & il 
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3. The mat of what is . ia this paragraph, in appear: Ae 1 
comparing the two following lifts, whico ſhew the loſs ſullained by England and 
France, in this war, with thoſe in vol. iii. p. 224, 225. where we have ſhewa what 
wa loſt on both ſides in the laſt war, and from wheace it is manifeſt, that 1he 
bruch loſt 754 guns, and cenſequeetly W tuns of ſbipping more in this wur 
than in that. e 8 | 1 | 
aluer of Eoglih ſhips lot, or ben, in | | | js EEC AP 

EN queen ANNEg's war, French ſhips loft or taken. 

Guns. Number. Guns. Guns, Nomber. Guns. © 
| — 2 — 0 . ꝗ06õ~ 100 


— — 4 — 4c * 
F an tb lt PTR . 
% —, 2 - 36 — $ — 688 
. 74 — 1 — 74 

; 720 — 3 — 210 

„ — 0 

3% — 1 <6 

* — — 4. 
- 50 es Mit AIC 

30 — 2 177 4 7* 
- 1001 140 i} 4454 f ſ 54 eee a 
| . 2375 . 28 a 
24 — 8 — 192 
10 £64 I) | 2% 3 2B | 
ent in 1 71 [42 Ae ants 4691 ter nns — 


| | 'Toml, 52 2094 
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. cern in the trade to the Weſt Indies, from which all other ſub- 
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There happened no further naval-armandents within the tom 
Paſs af this reign, except the ſending a ſquadron into Py i Me: 
diterranean, under the command of Bir James Wiſhartz the 
debgn af it, without queſtion, as to enecute what remained 
to be executed af the peace; and a0 his Catholie majeſty, va, 
at that time, intent on the reduction of Catalonia, the Lagliſh 
fleet rendered him -ſame' ſervices; which, however, made 3 
great noiſe at home; forꝭ as the Catalans had been originally 
brought into the war by the perſuaſion of the queen's miniſter, 
and upon repeated promiſes af her majeſty's conſtant ſupport of 
them, it was thought not a little extraordinary, that the Engy 
| liſh fleet ſhould afford any countenance, much. leſs aſliſtance, 
do the enemies of that brave people, who ſtill mo theme 
elves as the allies of Great Britain. 
It is true, that many plauſible things were offered in excuſe 
of this conduct. It is ſaid, that her majeſty had done all that 
lay in her power, to procure for thoſe people the .continuance 
of their ancient privileges; and that though ſhe had not abſo- 
lutely ſucceeded in this, yet ſhe had procured them an equiva« 
lent for their ancient privileges; which was ſharing thoſe of 
Caſtile, and particularly that of being capable of having a con- 
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jects of the crown of Spain are excluded. To this it was added; 
that it was in a great meaſure owing to the faults of the Cata- 
lans themſelves, that her majeſty's interpoſition did not ſucceed 
to the full; ſince, while ſhe was applying in their favour to king 
Philip, they actually declared war againſt him; which put it 
out of her majeſty's power to ſolicit for them any longer. I: 
was likewiſe alledged, that the emperor might have ſtipulated 
conditions for them, under the guaranty of her majeſty, in bi 
proviſional treaty for the evacuation of that province; ſo that; 
upon the whole, it ought to be underſtood, that whatever mer. 
cy theſe people received, flowed from the care taken of them 
by the queen; whom; the many and (great miſeries they ſuf- 


2 The queen had excited theſe people to take up arms, by "= miniſter, Mit. 
ford Crow, Eſq; who had letters of credence. The earl of Peterborough had 
treated with them by her orders, Inſtructions were conceived in ſtrong terms 
in their favour, when lord Lexington was ſent to Spain, nor Was it ever the 
queen's inten: ion they ſhould be given UP. | 

 fered, 
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ciner y d= 1093 de © ont den bas outro tent 

Id, that I may not rer an apologiſt, rather than an hiſto- 
a 1 mut ſpeak m / ſentiments ſincerely of this matter! The 
obligation that Great Britain was under, to protect theſe people, 
iis very clear; and withal ſo ſtrong; and ſo binding on the go- 
emtwent, chat'it is 1 impoſſible to conceive; how any miniſters, 
ud eſpecially thôſe ho counter-ſigned the very inſtructions for 
Fung fuch aſſurances to the Catalans, could believe it right, 
ir could even imagine it exeuſable, not to ſecure them their 
privileges bythe peace. As to their having this in their power, 
it appears to me a thing paſt all doubt 3j for; whet they firſt 


. thought of the peace; they knew the engagemetms they! were 
under to theſe people, and they ought to have taken care, that 
e viat had been promiſed them upon the public faith, ſhould have 
at deen performed. Beſides, it appears plainly by the treaty of 
: peace with Spain, that our miniſtry had power enough to ob- 
-in the whole kingdom of Sicily for the duke of Savoy; and 
2s one cannot eaſily conceive, that people, who were able to do ſo 
of much to one" one Tre OP" not RE eg _ obtain "Janes 
n. for another. 10 : 4 enen 
he The truth FERN have deen, that the Spadin court were 


d, ey deſrous of carrying this point, and found a way to gain 
is our miniſter, who was ſent thither before the formal conclu- 
fon of the treaty, to relax a little in this particular; which, 
perhaps, he did not conſider in the light that I do; and after- 
wards, it was impoſlible ro recover, what had been depatted 
from, I am very far, however, from thinking, that all the 
niniſters then about the queen were culpable in this matter, 1 


d They were obſtirate in their averſion to king Philip, even when they found 
themſelyes left by the allies 3 they firſt de ſired to be annexed to the hereditary 
dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, then to become a free republic; and, by the 
_-_ miniſter at Conſtantiuople, they 7 the protettion of the Ottoman 
one * 

© However thelt 11 as ated 3 in their former note, might excuſe his 
Catholic majeſty, it did by no means juſtify the queen's miniſters, who ſhould 
bive inſiſted upon king Philip's offering them their privileges, as well as a ge- 


deri amneſty ; aſter which, if they had continued in 9 8 che qucen's honout 
lad been ſaved, 


1 . | have 
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have reaſon, to doubt, whether the lard-treafurer Q 
into that meaſure; and I have authority to ſay, that the 3 duke 
of Buckir ſhire was ſo far from-concurring in ity. that he 
brought this matter twice upon the carpet in council, and exerted. 
all his intereſt to have prevented the Catalans from being gixen 
up as they vere : Pam likewiſe aſſured, that whateyer Sir Jamey 
Wiban did, was from his on conſtruction of tis inſtruch 
and not from any enpreſs directions contzined in them. Thi, 
ſp far as — been able to learn, is the truth, and the whole, 
truth without diſguiſe or extenustion; and, if there was any 
miniſter, whoſe intereſt with the queen contributed in any de- 
| gree to theſe poor people's misfortune, Pfreely own, that I think 
ke departed im this reſpect from "ye duty he owed to his miſtrel 
and to his country. 
Il am nom to proceed "TM the e hiſtory of the nan 
operations in this reign, to the particular memoirs of ſuch emi- 
nent ſeamen as flouriſhed. in it; and as I have taken particular 
_ pains to be well informed as to their conduct and behayiour, ſo 
I ſhall deliver what has come to my hands, with the utmoſt im- 
partiality ;; at the ſame time, I mutt expreſs my deep regret, that 
many circumſtances relating to the worthy men of whom Lan 
| now to ſpeak, are attended with more obſcurity than I could 
vpiſh, notwithſtanding the recentneſs of the facts, and the obli- 
gation that public and private hiſtorians. were under, to baje 
preſeryed,, as far as lay in their power, whatever might have 
contributed to the honour of thoſe brave officers, who fo gal- 
lantly expoſed themſelves for the advantage of their country, 
and to whoſe courage and conduct we ſtand indebted for the 
many advantages this nation ſtil] enjoys, as well as for the force 
and reputation of our maritime power, which has extended it- 
felf to the moſt diſtant parts of the world, and, under this reign 
particularly, drew the higheſt reſpect to the Engliſh flag where 
ever it appeared. As it ſecured to-us ſuch a mighty acceſſion of 
trade, that the ſhipping of this kingdom was increaſed near # 
third, in the ſhort interval between the concluſion of the peace 

and the death of the. queen. ä 
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doubt, it ought to follow, in a. particular manner, that 
kind of virtue which is of groateſt uſe to dociety; I mean, fin- 
cere, ative, and well-conducted public ſpirit. This it was, 
that diſtinguffhed the gentleman of whom I zm now to ſpeak, 


and that in an age when public ſpirit was not only out of fa- 


gion but out of countenance; when a. man who profeſſed to 
love his country, if known to have ſenſe, was thought to be a 
hypocrite ; and, if not known to have it, a fool. Mr. uber | 
was neither 3 he had a probity that was never queſtioned, and 
a knowledge of men and things, which always A him 
credit, in whatever Nation he appeared. 175 

But there was this peculiar in his character, 3 never any 
addition of fortune or Honour accrued to himſelf, but ſome 
good. reſulted from it to his country s for that reaſon I have, 
with great care, collected every ciroumiſtance, relating to his 
progreſs through life, from private hands; which I flatter my- 
{lf will be ſo much the more agreeable to the public, from the 
vant of pains in other writers to vindicate the memory of this 
great man z which they have rather injured, by heaping together 
idle and ill- founded ſtories, and repreſenting, as the rough be- 
haviour of a tar, that ſteady courage, and that ſtrict regard for 
diſcipline; which were not the ſoibles, as ſome people would in- 
ſnuate, but the truly laudable n of this honeſt, gallant, 


{ 


T The reader will diſcern, from the facts delivered in thefe memoirs, that 
tc firſt beginning, the progrefs, and lüdeed every fingle acctfſi-n of character, 
n well as every ſtep of preferment after that character brought him into the 
ſervice, were the ſole effects of his merit; unaſſiſted by folicitation, W 
by odeddon. | 

* Amongſt ether worthy bauten ü to vom T Rand indebted, for many parti. 
maln recorded in theſe memolrs, I am efpecially bound to mention the late wor- 
thy Pat! Calton, Eſq; of an ancient and honourable family in Berkſhire; who 
married one of the daughters and co-heĩteſſes of vice · adinital genbow, and into 
Qole hands many of his father i in la w's pagers came after his deceaſe, | 
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It would have been, I think, no reflection upon the merit of 
this worthy man, if he had really ſprung, as ſome authors ſug, 
geſt he did, from a very mean original ; but the fact is abſo. 
litely. otherwiſe. He was deſcended from the antient and ho, 
nourable family of the Benbows in the county of Salop; which, 
though now ſunk in point of riches and credit, is ſtill remember, 
ed with honour, as it deſerves to be, fince the misfortune of 
the family were not the effects of their follies and vices, but 
owing to their firmneſs and fortitude, their attachment to ho. 
nour in preference to intereſt, and their unſhaken adherencety 
. Fe good old Engliſh principles of loyalty and patriotiſmf, - 
When the civil war broke out, king Charles I. relying ſtrong. 
ly on the affection of the inhabitants of this county, repaired in 
perſon to Shrewſbury, entered that city on the 2oth of September, 
1642, and the ſame day made a folemn and public declaration, that 
he did not carry on this war from a thirſt of blood, of conqueſt, 
or of abſolute power, but from a defire of preſerving his own 
f juſt rights, and thoſe of his people, fince he was determined, if 
God gave him ſucceſs therein, to be as tender of the privileges 
of parliament, as of his own prerogative. Upon this declars 
tion, the lords Newport and Littleton, with the greateſt part of 
the gentry in that county, came in, and offered his majeſty their 
ſervice; among theſe, were Thomas Benbow, and John Ben. 
bow, Eſqrs. both men of eſtates, and both colonels in the king's 
ſervice, of whoſe fortunes I am obliged to ſay ſomewhat, ſince 
the latter was the father of our admiral, and there are many 
things worthy of being recorded, that befel them both s. 
When his majeſty's affairs were thrown into abſolute confu- 
ſion, and he had been traiterouſly murdered, ſuch gentlemen as 


t Camden's remains, p. iti, Verſtegan's reſtitution of decayed intelligence, 
| chap. ix. Charter's analyſis of honour, p. 73. We may, from the accounts 
given by theſe learned authors, collect from both ſirname and arms, that Benboy 
is a Saxon family, as Bowes, called in Latin, de arcubus, nee appears 40 be, 
and as Strongbow and Bowman are eſteemed. 

The earl of Clarendon gives a large account of this i in his hiſtory, 
and takes particular notice of the king's coining his plate there, which inclined 
many noblemen and gentlemen to bring in theirs, as alſo conſiderable ſums of 
woney. See the folio edition of his hiſtory, p. 248: dut, as for the king's 
ipeceb, it my be found at large in Heath's chronicle, P. 38, 39. 
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* nels in his army, retired into the country, and Iived as 
privately as they could. But, though their intereſts were much 
and their fortunes in a great meaſure ruined, yet their 

ſpirit 1 remained unbroken, and. they. ated as chearfully for the 
ſervice of king Charles II. as if they had never ſuffered at all by 
ſerving his father; ſo much a better principle is loyalty than cor- 
nuption. . When therefore that prince marched from Scotland, 
towards Worceſter, the two Benbows, amongſt other gentle- 
men, of the county of Salop, went to attend him and after 
fighting bravely in the ſupport of their SO were 5 path 
taken priſoners. by the rebels v. $ 

That unfortunate battle was fought Gatembes 3. 16 © I, nd 
ſoon after a court-martial was appointed to fit at Cheſter, where- 
in colonel Macworth bad the chair as preſident, and major- ge- 
neral Mitton, and other ſtaunch friends to the cauſe, aſſiſted; 
by whom ten gentlemen, of the firſt families in England, were 
n WF illegally and barbarouſly ſentenced to death, for barely corre- 
if ſponding with his majeſty, and five of them were executed. They 
es then proceeded to try Sir Timothy Fetherſtonhough, colonel 
Thomas Benbow, and the earl of Derby, for being in his fervice. 
of WF They were all condemned, and, in order to ſtrike the greater 
ie 


terror in different parts of the county, the earl of Derby was 
n. WF adjudged to ſuffer death on the 15th of October, at Bolton; 
1 dir Timothy to be beheaded on the 17th, at Cheſter; and colo- 
ce del Thomas Benbow to be ſhot on the 19th, at Shrewſbury; all 
ny theſe ſentences were ſeverally put in execution i; which, I think, 

ſufficiently ſhews, that the Benbows were then, or had been 
u- Wi lately, a very conſiderable family in Shropſhire ; for otherwiſe 


dhe colonel would hardly have been ſent out of the world i in ſo 
good * *. — 


L Whitlocke' memorials, p. 811. Heath's chronicle of the elvil wars, p. 303, | 
A new hiſtory of loyal martyrs, p. 259. I Lloyd's memorials of loyal 
ſufferers, p. 558 „where, from his own, or the printer's inaccuracy, it is Benlow 
Indead of Benbow, Sir George Wharton, in his Geſta Britaruorum,. ſays, he 
luffered at Shrewſbury, October 1 5. 1651, the ſame day the carl of Derby was 
beheaded at Bolton, Whitlocke, in his memorials, p. 3 71, ſtates it ſo like- 
viſe, k This is not mentioned in Clarendon's hiſtory, but is particu» 
krly taken notice of by Sir Philip Warwick, Dr. — and other writers of 
ſhoſe times, and in Heath' $ chronicle, p. 302; 


As 


z⁊s to claim, the effects of this gracious promiſe; for the ſenſe af 


. 
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As for eblofiel John Benbow, he mide his eſtape, this 
ſhort imptiſonment, and lived privately in his 6wn country, oy 
After the reſtoration, When be was far in years, and yet f 
much to ſeck for & livelifiobd, that he was Flad to accept of 
ſmall office belonging to the ordnante in the Tower, which juk 
brought him an income ſufficient to ſubſiſt himſelf and his fig. 
Ivy without danger of ſtarving, In this ſituation he was, whe 
A little before the breaking out of the firſt Dutch war, the Ling 
tame to the Tower to examine the magazines. There his m. 
jeſty caſt his eye on the good old colonel, who had now bech 
diſtinguiſhed by a fine head of grey hairs for twenty years. The 
king, whoſe memory was as quick às his eye, knew him at fir 
Fight, and immediately came up and embraced him. « My od 
« friend; colonel Benbow,” ſaid he, „ what do you here?” | 
have, returned the colonel, a place of fourſcore pounds a. yen, 
in which I ſerve your majeſty as chearfully; as if it brought me 
in four thouſand. “ Alas!” faid the king, “ is that all tha 
& could be found for an old friend at Worceſter ? Colonel 
Legge, bring this gentleman to me to-morrow, and 1 vil 
_ & provide for him and his family as it becomes me.“ But, ſhort 
as the time was, the colonel did not live to receive, or ſo much 
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the king's gratitude and goodneſs ſo overczme his ſpirits, that, 
ſitting down on a bench, he there breathed his laſt, before the 
king was well out of the Tower. And thus, both brothers 
fell martyrs to the royal cauſe, one in grief, and the other in 


i,, 
l When we conſider the many misfortunes, and diſtreſſed cir- 
eumſtances of the father, it is impoſſible not to be ſurprized à 
the poverty, or not feel compaſſion for the condition of his fa- 
mily, of the ſtate of which, at the time of his deceaſe, I am not 
able to give any diſtinct account z all that I have been able to 
learn, is, that this ſon John, who was then about fifteen, was 
| bred to the ſea ; but that it was in ſo low a ſtation as a water- 
man's boy, which ſome writers poſitively affirm, I can hardly 
believe, becauſe, even in king Charles IId.'s reign, he was own. 
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1 This particular I had from Mr, Calton, and it has been likewiſe confirmed to 


me by ſcyeral other perſons of credit. | 
| | er 


mean n mh 


Woe” commander of a ſhip called the Benbow: frigzte , and 
nade then as geſpechable a Hgure 20% ny man concemed in the = 
waage ta the Mediterranean. He was. always, conſidered by the 
Tenants, 238 bold, brave, and active commander, one who 
wok care af his ſeamen, and was therefore chearfully obeyed 
by them, though be maintained ſtrict discipline, with greater 
ay there, chan afterwards in the royal navy, This behaviour 
niſed his reputation greatly, ſo that na man was better known, 
or more eſteemed by the merchants upon the Exchange, than 
apain Benbow- It does not, bowever, appear, that he ever 

| ſopght, any preferment i in that whole reign; neither is it likely 7 


y he would have met with it in the next, but from a remarkable 
ident, of which I ſhall give the reader the beſt account 1 
8 % becauſe i it gave riſe to all his future fortunes, and is vithal 
1 8 extraordinary a ſtory in ſelf, as perhaps ever appeared w. 
1 In the year 1686, captain Benbow, in his own veſſel the 
1 Renbow frigate, was attacked in his paffage to Cadiz by a Sally 
* rover, againſt whom he defended himſelf, though very unequal 
n Wl the number of men, with the utmoſt bravery, till at laſt the 
1 Moors boarded him; but were quickly beat out of his fhip 
ich in, with the loſs of thirtecn men, whoſe heads captain Ben- 


w bow. ordered to be cut off, and thrown into a tub of porks 
pickle, When he arrived at Cadiz, be went aſhore, and order - 
be A negro fervant to follow him, with the Moors heads in 3 
bk. He had fcarce landed, before the officers of the revenue 
in inquired. of his ſervant what he bad in his ſack ? The captain 
uſvered, ſalt proviſions for his own uſe, That may be, an- 
1 ſwered the officers ; but we muſt inſiſt upon ſceing them. Cape 
a nia Benbow: alledged, that he was no ſtranger there; that he 
fa. Gd not uſe to run goods, and pretended to take it very ill that 
oc WI be was ſuſpected. The officers told him, that the magiſtrates | 
to WI vere fitting not far off, and that if they were fatisfied with his 
18 word, his ſervant might carry the proviſion where he pleaſed; 
- u that otherwiſe it was not in dern e to grant any ſuch 


ls WH fpenſation. 


ia Fee the complete hiftory of Europe, for 1792, p. 496, 497- O'dmixan's 
to uso of the Stuarts, vo.. ii. b. 303. Collier 8 colympa . p. 290 ak 85 
a | - 
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The captain conſented to the propoſal; and away they an 
ed to I the ha yang nr Mt. 1 in the front, his man in 


, ty; 5 told him, tidy U were "ry to abe A point of ſach a trifle, 
but that, ſince he had refufed to ſhew the contents of his ſack 
to their officers, the nature of their employments obliged then 
to demand a ſight of them; and that, as they doubted not they 
were ſalt proviſions, the ſewing them could be of no great 
conſequence one way or other. I told you,” ſays the captain 
ſternly, © they were falt proviſions for my own uſe, Czfar, 
« throw them down upon the table; and, gentlemen, if you like 
60 them, they are at your ſervice,” The Spaniards were exceed- 
ingly ſtruck at the ſight of the Moors heads, and no leſs aſtoniſh- 
ed at the account of the captain? s adventure, who, with fo ſmall 
a force, had been able to defeat ſuch a number of barbarians, 
They ſent an account of the whole matter to the court of Ma 
drid, and Charles II. then. king of Spain, was ſo much pleaſed 
with it, that he would needs ſee the Engliſh captain, who made 
a journey to court, where he was received with great teſtimo- } 
nies of reſpect, and not only diſmiſſed with a handſome preſent, 
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burt his Catholic majeſty was alſo pleaſed to write a letter in his 1 
behalf to king James, who, upon the captain's return, gave him Wl enc 
a ſhip, which was his introduction to the royal navy u. tary 

After the revolution, he diſtinguiſhed bimſelf by ſeveral ſuc- con 
ceſsful cruizes in the channel, where he was employed at the Wh av 
requeſt of the merchants, and not only did his duty by protecting tha 
the trade, and annoying the enemy, but was alſo remarkably me 

careful in examining the French ports, gaining intelligence, and WW He 
forming ſchemes for diſturbing the French commerce, and ſe- ma 
curing our own. For this reaſon he was commonly made the 
choice of to command the ſquadrons employed in bombarding WM fon 
the French ports, of which we have given a large account in out 


ſecond volume o; and therefore it is altogether unneceſſary to re- ; 
peat thoſe things here. I ſhall content myſelf, for this reaſon, ter 


a Thi: I had from the . M-. Calton. tot 
© Se volume ii, of his work, particularly p. 405, 420. Burche:'s naval me. | 
moirs, p. 231. Larrey Hiſtoire d'Angieterie, tome iv. p. 740. 


with 
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ci remarkivg,. that he ſhewed no leſs courage thin cootutk 


ypon ſuch occaſions, being always preſent in his boat, as well 


1g encourage as to inſtruct the ſeamen and engineers, accord- 
jng to his manner r ar ever N bis commands ** his en. 
* 

The iligence 5d Ari of captain 5 add nat fait 
of recommending him to the favour of ſo wiſe and brave a prince 


6s king William; to whoſe perſonal kindneſs, founded on a juſt 


ſenſe of Mr. Benbow's merit, he owed his being ſo early pro- 
noted to a flag z after which he was generally employed as the 
moſt experienced ſeaman in the navy, to watch the motions of 
the French at Dunkirk; and to prevent, as far as it was poſſible; 
the depredations of du Bart; in which he ſhewed ſuch dili- 

and did ſuch ſignal ſervice; by preſerving our merchant 


ſhips, that he eſcaped the lighteſt cenſure, when libels flew 


about againſt almoſt every other officer of rank in the whole 
fleet. The truth really was, that the ſeamen generally conſi- 
dered rear-admiral Benbow as their greateſt patron; one, who 
not only uſed them well while under his care, but was always 
teady to interpoſe in their favour, as far as his intereſt vents 
when they were ill · treated by others a 

There was, at that time, a warm pute as to the expedi: 


| tncy of preferring mere ſeamen, or, as they were then called, 


tzrpaulins; or gentlemen; in the navy: admiral Benbow was 
conſulted more than once by the king upon that ſubject, and 
always gave it as his opinion, that it was beſt to employ both; 
that a ſeaman ſhould never loſe preferment for want of recom- 
mendation, or a gentleman obtain it, barely from that motive. 


| He was alſo a great enemy to party- diſtinctions, and thought a 


man's merit ought to be judged of from his actions at ſea, ra- 
ther than from the company he kept on ſhore ; and for this re- 
fon he lived upon good terms with the admirals of different 


b Barchet, Silver Oldmixon, &c. | | 
4 There were many ſevere pamphlets written in this reign againſt the mana» | 


zers of the fleet; but in all theſe we find him treated as ay officer of the old. 


lamp, one who had deſerved the poſt to which he was raiſed, a ey" ſervant 
to the crown, and the ſcaman' s friend, 
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parties, who were all of them ready to us * * 0 


_ his courage and conduct”. _ 
In the year 1699, he was ſent Sia -ſinall Gio befor 
Dunkirk; where he ſaved the Virginia and Weſt India flee 


from falling into the hands of the French privateers, for which 


he received the thanks of the merchants. He would libeviſe 
have ſucceeded in reſtraining du Bart from going out, if the 
Dutch rear-admiral Vandergoes had been in a condition to aff 
him, or if the lords of the admiralty had been inclined to have 

taken his advice; for obſerving, in the beginning of Auguſt, 

that the French frigates were hauled into the baſon, to clean, 
be judged their defign to be what it really proved, to put to ſea 

dy the next ſpring-tide; and, therefore, as his ſhips were il 
foul, he wrote up to the board, to defire that four of the beſt 
failers might be ordered to Sheerneſs to clean, and that the 


others might come to the Downs, not only to. take in water, 


which they very much wanted, but alſo to heel and ſcrub; 
which he judged might have been done, before the ſpring · tide 
gave the French an opportunity of getting over the Bar; but 


_ this was not then thought adviſable, though he afterwards re. 


ceived orders for it, when the thing was too late. By this un- 
lucky accident, the French had an opportunity given them of 
getting out with five clean ſhips; yet this, however, did not 
Hinder the admiral from purſuing them as well as he was able; 
and ſome ſhips of his ſquadron had the good luck to take 2 
| Dunkirk privateer of ten guns, and forty men, which had done 
_ great deal of miſchief. This was one of the laſt actions of 
the war, and the rear-admiral ſoon after received orders to re- 
turn home with the ſquadron under his commands. 

It is very well known, that after the peace of Ryſwick, and 
even while the partition treaties were negociating, king William 
| had formed a deſign of doing ſomething very conſiderable in 


r I have theſe ſacts, not only from private embority, but alſo from a 1 
tude of political treatiſes publiſhed under that reign; in which, as great! freedom 
was uſed, ſo there is not the leaſt reaſon to believe, that if our adwiral had been 
guilty of any exceſſes in point of power, or any: omiſſions in reſpect of duty, 
they would have been concealed. 

„ Burchet, Burnet, and our own * under che naval tranſions of the 


year 1697, vol. ii. P- 479+ | 
the 
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de Weſt Indies. This project had long oceupied che king's 
thoughts; into which, it is ſaid, it was firſt put by father Hen- 
den, who was extremely well acquainted with that part of 
the world. The king had turned it ſeveral times in his mind? 
un ut laſt, took a ſettled reſolution, that, if the French at- 
| tempted-to'deceive him, as he had great reaſon to believe they 
would, rp e of peer preps ſhould be Ow in ay mou 
of the world. if 28 
| In the mean time, however, he ne b. to „ 0 a a Crnal 
ſquadron, of three fourth rates, into the Weſt Indies, under 
| the command of rear admiral Benbow *, who had private in- 
mructions from the king, to make the: beſt © obſervations he 
could on the Spaniſh ports and ſettlements, but to keep as fair 
6 poſſible with the governors, and to afford them any aſſiſt- 
ance; if they defired'it. He was likewife inſtructed to watch 
r; Wl the galleons; for the king of Spain, Charles II. was then 
dz thought to be in a dying condition. Rear-admiral Benbow 
de WY failed in the month of November, 1698, and did not arrive in 
i the Weſt Indies till the February following, where he found 
& things in a very indifferent ſituation. Moſt of our. colonies 
n. vere in a bad condition, many of them engaged in warm diſ- 
of Wi putes with their governors; the forces that ſhould have been 
at kept up in them for their defence, fo reduced by ſickneſs, de- 
c; Wi fertion, and other accidents, that little or nothing was to be 
2 Bi cxpeted from them. The admiral carried with him colonel 
"—_ Collingwood” s regiment, which he Cifpoſed of to the beſt oy 
of rantage in the Leeward Iſlands “. 
re? He then addreſſed himſelf to execute his onal; a 
failed for that purpoſe to Carthagena, where he met with a verx 


i 2 Wy Co 


indifferent reception from the governor, which he returned, by 
Mm yy talking to him in a ſtyle ſo very plain, that forced him, though 


dein 5 en in civility, to make it up, in eme mea · 


t This was, -— ſperking, a voyage chiefly of oben, that, upon 
his report, the king might the better take his meaſures upon his Catholic ma- 
'i death, when, if a war was neceſſary, king William's plan was to make it 
IN Ie by * « woes vow in 1 and another in America, 


u Burchet's juſtification of bis novel memoirs, p. 152, where he neus hy fo 
ilk could be done, even by ſo good an officer, 


. K ure, 


Wl 


od \'MEMOIRS$S on. - 
ſure, by wing pes and in che ſame manner be 


but ſtill the great ends of his commiſſion remained Altogether 


' complained of in parliament, where the ſmallneſs of the {qua 


upon *; though, at the ſame time, great compliments weng 


| brought with him authentic teſtimonies of bis having done the 


tine admiral Benbow came back; the king had diſcovered the 


; neceſſity of entering upon a new war, while he was ſenſible the 


condition as it was . and to give the command of it to 


: officer in- like ſtation to do his duty ſteadily and correctly, for then eyen the 


| feQing their purpoſes, than we conld do to oppoſe them; but, as this was in 
a great degree owing to overeſ) ights and miſmanagements i in the former war, ſo it 


an over- balance even for the French power ; whereas, if the people of England | 


with the governor of Porto Bello, as I bays ſhewn elſewhere; 


pnan{wered, not through any fault of the admiral's, but for | 
want of a ſufficient. force, either ta engage the Spaniards tg 

confide in him, or to perform any thing conhiderable, in caſ 
the French had ſent. a ſtrong fleet into that part of the world, 


as it was then expected they would have done. This affair was 


dron, and the ſending it ſo late, were very ſeverely reflected 


paid to admiral Benbow's cqurage, capacity, and 1 integrity, by 
both parties; and when he returned home two years after, he 


merchants and planters all the ſervices they could either expe 
or deſire ; ſo that he was received with the moſt cordial friend. 
ſhip by his majeſty *; who, as a mark of his royal favour, waz 
graciouſly pleaſed to grant him an augmentation, of arms, by 
adding to the three bent bows, whack he and his Haig already | 
bore, as many arrows. 

The whole ſyſtem of affairs i in 1 was obanged by that 


diſingenuity of the French, and ſaw himſelf under an abſolute 


nation was as yet very little recovered from the expences of the 
laſt. One of his firſt cares was, to put the fleet into as good 


w This ways clearly decides as to bis charaQer, and ought to encourage ci every 


want of ſueceſs may contribute to riſe of reputation. 


* Tt is certain, that the French had great advantages from the nature of 
their government, which enabled them to take much quicker meaſures for > 


ine ws the neceſſity there is of ſtrict and prudeat inquiries, in order to obtain the 
confidence of this nation; 3 which, whenever it is acquired, will be always found 


entertain any doubts of the manner in which their money is to be employed, it 
will often be found Os ſome time or other, perhaps apc to make 
thery part with it. | | 


oflicers 
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den that might in all reſpects de depended upon; and to 
tis diſpoſition of the king's, Mr. Benbow owed his being de- 
cared. vice-admiral. ,of the blue. He was at that time eruizing 
of Dunkirk, in order to prevent, what was then much dread- 
gd here, an invaſion. There was, as yet, no war declared be- 
tween the two. crowns; but this was held to be no ſecurity 
againſt France; and it was no ſooner known, that they were 
ſing out a ſtrong ſquadron at Dunkirk, than it was firmly 
behered to be intended to cover a deſcent. Vice-admiral Ben- 
bow ſatisfied the miniſtry, that there was no danger on this 
mw and then it was reſolved to proſecute, without delay, the 
projets formerly concerted, in order to diſappoint the French 
jn their views upon the Spaniſh ſucceſſion; to facilitate which, 
it yas thought abſolutely neceſſary to "uns SW ads A 
ſuong ſquadron to the Weſt Indies. 
This ſquadron was to conſiſt ab two o third 3 oi agbs 
bike; which was as great a ſtrength as it was judged could 
be at that time ſpared; and it was thought indiſpenſibly requi- 
lite. that it ſhould be under the orders of an officer, whoſe 
courage and conduct might be ſafely relied on, and whoſe. ex- 
perience might give the world a good opinion of the choice 


made of him for this important command z upon the right ma- 


dagement of which, it was believed, the ſucceſs of the war 
would in a great meaſure. depend. Mr. Benbow was thought 
of by the miniſtry, as ſoon as the expedition was reſolved ;z but 
the king would not hear of it, He ſaid, that Benbow was in 
a manner juſt come home from thence, where be bad met with 
nothing but difficulties and that, therefore, it was but fair fome 
other officer ſhould take his turn I. One or two were named, 
and conſulted ; but either their health, or their affairs were in 
ſuch diſorder, that they moſt earneſtly deſired to be excuſed; 
ypon which the king ſaid merrily to ſome of his miniſters, > 4 
W to the dreſs and appearance of theſe grntlemspe. 6 Well 


o £ he 
Ws | — 


1 This » was hed American branch of the REP ſcheme veſts hinted, and was 


to ſeize the galleons; at the ſame time, t the fleet which, was to ſail into the Me- 


Gterranean took Cadiz, and gave us a ſecure entrance into Andaluſia; than'which, 


a more ſimple, more noble, or more und deſign, the human mind could 
 conceine, 4, ; 


e then, 
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ce then, 1 and we _ ſpare our bea and ſend honet ay 


| Fc bow.“ 995 


His majeſty, cine; ben for dim upon this Sec 


and aſked him, whether he was willing to go to the Weſt In- 
dies, aſſuring him, if he was not, he would not take it amiſs, 
if he defired to be excuſed. Mr. Benbow anſwered bluntly, 
« That he did not underſtand ſuch compliments ; that he 


thought he had no right to chuſe bis ſtation 3 and that, if | 


cc his majeſty thought fit to ſend him to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, 
c or any where elſe, he would chearfully execute his orders 
c as became him.“ Thus the matter was ſettled, in 
few words, and the command of the Weſt India ſquadron 
conferred, without w_ mk of 2 on our We. admit 
Benbow*, 

To conceal the defign of this rodin;'h but above all to pre- 
vent the French from having any juſt notions of its force, Sir 
George Rooke, then admiral of the fleet, had orders to con- 
voy it as far as Scilly, and to fend a ſtrong ſquadron with it 
thence, to ſee it well into the ſea; all which he punctually per- 
formed; ſo that admiral Bendow departed: in the month of 
September, 1701; the world in general believing, that he 
was gone with Sir John Munden, who commanded the ſqua- 


' dron that accompanied him jnto the Mediterranean; and to 


render this ſtill more credible, our miniſter at Madrid Was or- 
dered to demand the free uſe of the Spaniſh ports; which was 
accordingly performed. As ſoon as it was known i in England, 
that vice-admiral Benbow was failed, with ten ſhips only, for 


the Weſt Indies, and it was diſcovered, that the great arma» 


ment at Breſt, with which we were long amuſed, was intended 
for the ſame part of the world, a mighty clamour was raiſed 
here at home, as if he had been ſent to be ſacrificed, and 
heavy reflections were made upon the inactivity of our grand 
fleet; whereas, in truth, the whole affair had been conduCt- 
ed with all imag ginable prudence, and mus vice-admiral had 


2 Moſt of theſe particulars I had from perſons of reputation, 1 apon 1 0 own 
knowledge. 

= Burchet's naval Aer p. 590. 

9 of king William, p. 927. 


Hiſtory of Farope, for 101, p. 1% | 
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| conſiderable a ſquadron, as, all things maturely weighted, 
Is, e e n eee e to de 5 
1 ns, - thee king: William foetal great oi a. this „ 
apedition, knowing well that vice- admiral Benbow would exe- 

cute, with the greateſt ſpirit and punctuality, the inſtructions he 

had receivedz. which were to engage the Spaniſh governors, if 

poſſible, to diſown king Philip; or, in caſe that could not be 

lrought about, to make [himſelf maſter of the galleons. In 

this deſign it is very plain, that the admiral would have ſuc- 

xeded, notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of his force, if his oſſi- | 
ers had done their duty; and it is no leſs certain, that the an- | 
ziety the vice-admiral was under, about the execution of his 

arders, was the principal reaſon for his maintaining ſo ſtrict 

licipline, which proved unluckily the occaſion of his coming 

; wan untimely end. Yet there is no reaſon to cenſure either 


ir 
5 the king's project, or the admiral's conduct; both were right 
ir in _ _ neither was attended with the ſucceſs it 
1 b The ſending vice-admiral Benbow at that critical ſeaſon, was a very judi- 
"4 ions meaſure, the faults were committed afterwards, Sir John Munden was | 


puniſhed for the conſequence, rather than the nature of his error, A ſtrong 
'. ſquadron ſhould have been then ſent to the ſupport of Benbow, which had ſaved. 
18 lim, and ſerved the nation. x 
© That I may not ſeem ta ſpeak altogether without hook, 1 wall cite 3 paſ⸗ 
4 ſige from a pamphlet publifhed in 1702, intitled, The preſent condition of 
r the Engliſh navy, p. 24. A new war I believe to be unavoideble; and we 
" « are much beholden to the laſt parliament, that we are not entered into it 
1 | * already, and ſo become the Fight-alls, the Pay-alls, and the Lo'e-alls, of 
1 „ Europe, as we have hitherto been. But, if we have a war managed as the 
| ® laſt was, we had better ſpend a little money in booms and ehains, to ſecure 
] * our ſhips in harbour, than to ſend them abroad to ſpend our money, loſe 
1 * our reputation, and not ſecure our trade. I cannot perſuade myſclf, thag 
" the parliament of England will evermore ſend the native ſtrength of their 
* country abroad in other people's quarrels, and be at the charge of levies, 
* clothing, arms, and tranſportations, to put their own liberties in danger et 
| * home, by a ſtanding army, when they have done the bufineſs of our allics 
| * abroad. The men we loft, and the money we ſpent in the Jaſt war, as alſo, 
* how hard it was to get them diſbanded, in oppoſition to the intereſt of men 
" that wanted to ſupport their titles to their illegal grants, and ill gotten gains, 
. is too freſh in our memories, ever to bring ourſelves under the like hard- 
" Hips. 1 fureſee that the war will bc now at fea, and we: ha ve but a very th 
e ee enn 


3 


— to 


— — 


time before his death, though, to ſave appearances, folemuh 
debated after the contents of the will were communicated by 
the privy-council of Spain. The officer whom his moſt Chriſ. 


dred othicers of all ranks, who were intended to diſcipline the 
Spaniſh militia in the kingdom of Mexico; but, before this 


Madrid, to aſk the conſent of the Spaniſh council, which took 
up ſome time; for though the Spaniards could not but be ſenſi. 
ble in how wretched a ſituation their affairs in the Weſt Indies 


tion is more capable) would have ſhewn them, that in realij 


to a reſolution, that M. du Caffe ſhould be ſent, they were 
continually ſoliciting the French court to diſpatch him imme. 
diately 4. e © Hr > 85 i 


a the parliament, becau'e they raiſed no more money; but I hope theſe folk, 
„if they have any brains; or honeſty, are now ſenſible of their groundleſs 


e raiſed. They give 1,500,000 pounds for the fleet, for this expedition; and 


„% way to the Weſt Indies, and, while they were gone, our modern Whigs, 
i boaſted of their conduct, and built caſtles in the air, to hold the money they 


them all at Spithead, except a few ſhips that proceeded with Benbow to 
the Weſt Indies, where, if they be not talmaſh'd, they have good f- 


: - The French knew too well the importance of the Spaniſh | 
Weſt Indies, not to think of providing for their ſecurity, 2 
| ſoon as ever they reſolved to accept the will of his Catholic mas 


jeſty, the late king Charles II. which; it may be, was ſome 


tian majeſty made choice of to command the ſquadron which 
was firſt to be ſent thither, was the famous M. du Caſſe, go. 
vernor of St. Domingo. He was to carry with him one hun: 


could be done, it was thought neceſſary to ſend M. du Caffe tg 


were, yet it was with great reluQtancy, that they gave way 
to this expedient, though a little reflection (of which no n 


they had no choice to make; but, when they had once come 


it omen of ſucceſs, from the laſt ſummer's expedition of our fleet, Our wo- 
„ dern Whigs, in their legion letters, and Kentiſh petitions, exclzimed gain 


« complaint, when they find how little has been done for what was then 


„ what has been the effect? the whole fleet went to convoy Benbow in his 


« ſhould bring home in the Spaniſh galleons ; but, in a ſhort time, we found 


4% tune.“ 

d Memoires de la Torre, tome i, ii, iii. where it manifeſtly appears, that 
the hopes of preſerving their monarchy entire, having the protection of the 
fleets and armies of France, and being relieved from the pillages to which they 
had been expoled during the laſt reign; determined the grandecs 10 call in the 
duke of Anjou. 55 - Thi 
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The French councils, which were better conducted, bad, as 
vc already ſuggeſted, foreſcen all theſe difficulties; and, there- 
fore, had a ſquadron ready at Breſt, conſiſting! of five ſhips of . 
the linez and ſeveral large veſſels laden with arms and ammuni- 
tion, which, under the command of the marquis de Coctlogon;. 
in the month of April, 1701, ſailed Tor the Spaniſh Weſt In⸗ 
les and on the 20th of October the count de Chateau-Re- 
naud failed. alſo with fourteen ſhips of the line, and fixteen fri- 
gates, to meet the galleons, that were ſuppoſed to be already 
departed from the Havannah, under the eſcort. of the marquis 
de Coetlogon; and, after all this, M. du Cafe likewiſe ſailed 
with bis ſquadron yz from whence the Engliſh reader will eaſily 
ſee, that as admiral Benbow received no ſupplics, be was truly 
in danger of being cruſhed by the ſuperior power of our ene- 
mies, and that exmordinary 0 n was ad to 
ſtrengthen and ſupport them. 

When vice-admiral Benbow Arved rl at Ma which I 
was at the cloſe of the year 1701, he made ſuch juſt and wiſe 
diſpoſitions for ſecuring our on trade, and annoying that of 
the enemy, that the French ſaw, with great amazement, all 
their ſchemes defeated; which they had been enabled to form, 
by their having much earlier intelligence than we of the intend- 
ed war; and their own writers fairly admit, that even after the 
arrival of the marquis de Coetlogon, they were conſtrained to 
at only on the defenſive ; and found all the grand projects they 
had meditated, for attacking, a d the n ne 
entirely fruſtrated 7. | 


The Dutch accounts, at tl the ſame Hoke FRO e ſaid 


plainly, that, notwithſtanding all the bluſtering of the French, 


rice-admiral Benbow, with a ſmall Engliſh ſquadron, remained 


maſter of thoſe ſeas 3 nor did he fail to make uſe of this advan- 


e Hiſtoire militaire, tom. v. and in general all the French hiſtorians, who ars 
eutremely careful to preſerve diſtinct accounts,” even of ſuch ſchemes as have 
proved abortive 3 and in this they are certainly right, becauſe it ſecures their re · 


patation with poſterity; and ſhews they did not fail from wart of {kill on ten- 
tion, but from want of fortune. | 
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tage, by taking many prizes, and by giving all "REIN com: 
tenance to the private trade carried or by the Engliſh on the 
Spaniſh coaſts; but, in a few weeks rime, the ſcene began to 
change; for the vice-admiral had firſt the news of M. Chateau 
Renaud's arrival at Martinico, with a ſquadron much ſtronger 
than his 'own 3 and, ſoon after, information that this ſquadron 
had been joined by the marquis de Coetlogon from the Havan. 
nah, which alarmed the inhabitants of Barbadoes and Jamaiea 
exceſſively, becaufe we had no force capable of -refiſting this 
French fleet, in caſe their commanders « were Ws to alt 
offenſively. e 
In this uncertain tos; b 0 to 8 end of 
April, 170 a, when the vice - admiral reſolved, notwithſtanding 
rhere was great want of men on board the ſquadron, to put to 
ſea, in order to cruize between Jamaica and Hiſpaniola; and 


accordingly he failed on the 8th of May; but, before be oft 
was quite clear of the iſland of Jamaica, he met with rear. ad- cep 
mib! Whetſtone, with whom he returned, to communicate to ces 
the government ſome orders received from England; having fr 
firſt ſent the Falmouth, Ruby, and Experiment, to eruize off hay 
Petit Guavas. He had advice about the middle of May, that, ry: 
on the 18th of the preeeding month, there paſſed by Camana- idle 


goto, on 'Ferra Firma, ſeventeen tall ſhips, which ſteered to- 
wards the weſt end of Cuba. Fheſe ſhips he judged to be part 
of M. Chateau-Renaud's ſquadron, and that they were bound 
to the Havannah, to offer their fervice for convoying home the 
flota; but he had not ſtrength: to follow them, without ſub- 
jecting the iſland to the inſults of thoſe ſhips which were at Leo- 
gane. Some little time after, the maſter of a Spaniſh loop from 
Cuba, acquainted him, that M. Chateau-Renaud was actually 
arrived at the Havannah, with twenty-ſix ſhips of war, waiting 
for the flota from La Vera Cruz; and this was confirmed by 
the ſhips he had ſent out, which, during their cruize in thoſe 
parts, had taken four prizes; one of them a ſhip mounted 
with no more than e but capable of — forty 
guns b. 

| 2 Burchet's naval biſtory, p. os. 3 of queen PRs vol. i. p. 14. | 
' Britiſh empire in Ameiica, vol. ii. p. 337 n Hiſtoire de St. Dominguc, 


tome iv. liv. xi. p. 197. Memoires hiſtorique et poliiqu, tom. xxxili. ps 657» 
Memoires hiſtoriques et chronologiques.- 77 | 
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be vice · ad miral being like wiſe informed, by a loop from 
Petit Guavas, that four ſhips, with proviſions, were bound from 
thence to the Havannab, he ſent three frigates to intercept 
them, between Cape St. Nicholas, and Cape Mayzez the very 
tck leading thither s but they. had not the expected ſucceſs. 
The ſame day he detached rear-admiral Whetſtone, with two 
third rates, three fourths, and a fire-ſhip, to intercept M. dn 
Caffe, whoz he had heard, was expected at Port Lewis, at the 
welt end of Hiſpaniola, a little within the ifte of Aſh, with four 
ſhips of wax, to ſettle the Aſſrento at Carthagena, and to deſtroy 
| the. trade of the Engliſh and Dutch fer negroes, reſolving to 
fail himſelf, in aye or {ix days, with the remainder of the 
ſquadron, in fearch of theſe Trend _ . the _ 
miral ſhould miſs them i. 1285 
I have given fo full Pe IN an be nde ne part | 
of this volume, of what happened on the admiral's ſailing to inter- 
(- Wh cept du Caffe, that I fhall confine myſelf here to fuck Eireurnſtan- 
o Wil ces as are perſonal only. The ſchieme formed by admiral Benbow, 
br the deſtruction of the French force in the Weſt Indies, and 
if having a chance for the gallears, ſhews him to have been a ve- 
it n able and judicious commander, and effectually diſptoves that 
* idle and ridiculous calumny of his being a mere ſeaman. He 
ar, that the French officers were exceſſively embarraſſed by the 
wayward conduct of the Spaniards, who would not take a ſin- 
gle ſtep out of their own road, though for their own ſervice. 
He reſolved to take ad vantage of this, and to attack the fmalleſt 
of their ſquadrons, having before ſent home fuch an account of 
the number and value of the Spanifh/{ips, and of the ftrength | 
of the French Squadrons that were to eſcort them, as might ena« 
ble the miniſtry to take all proper meaſures ſor intercepting them, 
either in their paſſage from the Weſt Indies, or when it ſhould 
de known that they were arrived in the European ſeas. When 
be had done this, he failed from Jamaica on the 11th of July, 
with two third rates, fix fourths, a fire-thip, bomb, tender, 
ud ſloop, in hopes of meeting rear-admirat Whetſtone; but 
wing him, he failed not, bowever, firſt to give the utmoſt dis 
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I Admiral ee en queen | Anne, v vol. . 163. ola- 
diron's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 303. | 
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ſturbance to the French fertlewmolits in St. . and Wer 


| Failed in ſearch of du Cafle's ſquadron, which he came u p with 
and engaged; on Wedneſday the 19th of Auguſt, and fought 


im bravely. for ſive days; which not only demonſtrates the 


courage and conduct of this gallant ſeaman, but the fidelity and 
attachment of his own ſhip's company; ſince it is impoſſible he 
cCould, in ſuch circumſtances, have maintained the engagement 
ſo long, if his inferior officers, and all the common ſeamen, had 
not been very affectionate. The French accounts, indeed, re. 
preſent the whole affair to their own advantage; but M. tu 
Caſſe, who was a brave man, and withal by much the beſt judge 
of this matter, has put the thing out of diſpute,” by the follow. 


ing ſhort letter, written by him immediately after his arrival 
at Carthagena; ; the original of which is ſtill,” or was N lates | 


Ys! in ME 25 K > W Benbow' $ _ *. 
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1. «4 had nne: Bopes, on | Monday laſt, but to have Wel 
% in your cabbin: but it pleaſed God to order it other- 
e wiſe; I am thankful for it. As for thoſe cowardly captains 

de who. 3 youy e N Na ap i wats WF En they des 
\. "EIS ] Its dee 

1 the 115 1 675 3” Sr, LA 60 Yours, ; 

Ys on gy 1 5 y c Do Cask.“ 

The "wy tare wa admiral 1 had, [nr his return to Jamaica, 
was, to provide for the officers who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
the late engagement; and next; to bring thoſe to juſtice, who 
had ſo baſely hetrayed their truſt; and in this he was fo earneſt, 
- that perhaps he failed a little in point of form, ſince, in order 


to their triah he granted a commiſſion, which it has been que? | 


ſtioned, whether he might legally do; but he certainly acted 
from two very excuſable reaſons; the firſt was, that he found 
himſelf in no condition to preſide in a court- martial, having been 

ill of a fever, which enſued upon cutting off his leg from the 
time of his coming a-ſhore 3; the others that, in caſe he had 


K The copy of this letter I received from Mr, Guiry Whew: authority I have 
10 often mentioned. | 


been 
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deen üble to affiſt upon chat "occaſion, he was deßtous of de- 
ding it, from His having fo great a perſonal intereſt in the af- 
vir, After the court · martial was over, the admiral lived near 
month; for that court ſat on the 6th of October, and the ad. 
nun died on the qth' of November following® 00 
| He was all that time extremely ſenſible of I Uster; and 
never" entertaĩned any flattering hopes of recovery. Let, during 
unt long illneſs, he ſupported his character as an Engliſh ad- 
niral, with the ſame firmneſs he had ſhewn during the engage- 
nent, giving all the neceſſary orders for protecting the trade, | 
ze WY that! could have been expected from him, if he had been in 
„ beſect health; and, in the letters he wrote home to bis lady, 
e diſcovered much greater anxiety for the intereſt of the nation, 
„m for his private fortune, or the concerns of his family. 
The queen had ſo juſt a regard for the memory of this gallant 
man, that ſne ſpoke of his loſs with great regret; and, as 
| have already ſhewn, would not ſuffer herſelf to be teaz- 
i d into an ill- timed act of mercy (though, like all her family, 
. Wl moſt tender in her own nature) towards thoſe, who, through 
ns their cowardice, were ſprinkled with his blood. His ſiſter had, 
e. bis life-time, preſented the admiraPs picture to the corpora- 
tion of Shrewſbury, who cauſed it to be bung up in their town- 
ball; where it ſtill remains, as a'teftimony of the regard bis 
countrymen had · for this worthy officer and true patriot v. 
The vice. admiral left behind him a numerous poſterity ok 
both ſexes ; but his ſons dying, all of them without iſſue, his 
two ring daughters, became co-heireſſes; and of theſe, the 
cldeſt married Paul Calton, Eſq; of Milton, near Abingron, i in 
the county of Berks. John Benbow, one of his ſons, claims 
ſome notice in a work of this nature, independent of his relation 
455 me father. He was bred to the ſea, and went te the | 


3 


id | > £1105 36 
n . Gutelte Ne. 398g. Hiſtory of Purope Vo nes, p- 407. Britiſh 
en pie in America, vol. ji; p. 339. | | 
he 


n Burchet's nayal hiſtory, p. 598, Boyer 5 life of queen Anne, p. 49, $0, $1. 
Oldmixon' s hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 303. Columna roſtrata, p. 291. 
Mercure biſtorique et politique, tom. xxxiv. p. 335, where it is ſaid, his body 
vis ſent for home in order to be ſolemnly interred at the public expence, which, 
r the manner of bis death, would have been n right, Es 

Faſt 
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Eaſt dier in quality of fourth mate, on bontd che Degin 
captain William Young, commander, which ſhip paſſed th 
the Downs, on February 19, 1701, when) admiral Beet 
| lay there with his {quadron, ready to proceed to the Weſt Jndic, 
The Degrave was a fine ſhip, of 700 tons, and carried fiſty- (u 
guns; ſhe was bound for Fort St. George, in the Eaſt Indies 
where ſhe fafely arrived, and proceeded from thence to Bengyl, 
where her captain and firſt mate died; by which means the 
command devolved on the captain's fon, who was ſecond mate, 
and Mr. John Benbow. became ſecond mate. From Bengal, they 
failed for the Cape of Good Hope; but, in going out of the 
river, the {hip ran a- ground and ſtuck faſt ; ſhe floated again the 
next high tide, and put to fea with little or no damage, as they 
then imagined; but they very ſoon after found her fo leaky, 
that they were forced to keep two chain- pumps continually g- 
ing; in this condition they ſailed two months, before they reach - 
ed the iſland of St. Maurice, at that time inhabited by the 
Dutch, who received them kindly, gave them. all the aſfiſtance 
in their power, permitting them to ſet up à tent on ſhore, into 
which they brought moſt part of their cargo, having unladen 
their ſhip, in order to ſearch for the leak; which, however, 
they could not find. After about a month's ſtay at the iſland ber, 
before- mentioned, and taking on board about fifty Laſcars, or ire 
moorith. ſeamen, they ſailed. direAly for the Cape of Good que; 
Hope; they had then about one hundred and ſeverity hands on 50 
board, and, though the Laſcars could not do much in point of loun 
navigation, they were, however, of great uſe, as they caſed the aley 
| Engliſh ſeamen from the labour of pumping. Yet, after all, it 1 
was fatal for them, that this raſh reſolution was taken, of put- bt 
ting to ſea before they ſtopped, or even diſcovered-the leak ; kry 
for in a few days time it gained ſo much upon them, that, not- Wi © . 
_ withſtanding they pumped day and night, it was as much as Wl 
| they could do, to keep the veſſel above water, though they 
were {til above fix hundred leagues from their intended port“. 


2 Moſt of this zccount is taken from the travels 9 Robert Drury; which 
baok, ſo far as it relates to Mr. Benhow, is very exact, as I have been informed 
dy this gentleman's relations, from whom alſo I had ſome other circumſtances, 
which. rhe reader will find interſperſed through this remarkable biſtory, 5 
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1 company, believing that common danger put them 
l on an equality, repreſented to captain Young, that his de- 1 | 
n of procceding to the Cape, was become impractieable; and 
hat therefore the wiſeft thing he could do, was to make the 
rareſt land, which was that of Madagaſcar, to the ſouthward 
# which, they bad failed about an hundred leagues. The caps 
ain complied with their advice, and endeavoured to run the 
kip on ſhore 3, but that was found impracticable likewiſe; fo' 
that when they were within a quarter of a mile of the coaſt, 
hey let go an anchor firſt, and then cut down all her maſts and 
rigging) -» threw their guns and goods overboard, in hopes 
# making the ſhip ſwim nearer ; but this being found alſo im- 
wlhble, and having already loſt their long-boat and pinnace, 
they reſolved to make a raft, which they did in the night; and 
de next morning Mr. Pratt, their chief mate, with four men, 
vent in a little boat on oy with a wh by une ey pro- 
pled to warp the raft, - 
_ This boat was taved' to pieces, dee it Kea the land ; 
hut the men eſcaped, and ſecured the rope, which brought the 
aft on ſhore, with the reſt of the ſhip's company, except the 
aptain, who remained laſt on board the ſhip, and did not leave 
ker, till he found ſhe began to break to pieces, and then he 
threw himſelf into the ſea, and ſwam a-fhore. They were 
quickly made priſoners by the king of that part of the iſland, 
vo carricd them fifty miles up into the country, where they 
bund one captain Drummond, and one captain Stewart, with 
atew of their ſhip's crew, in the ſame ſituation with themſelves; 


and who ſoon let them into a perfect knowledge of their con- 
out- Wi 90, by aſſuring them that the king intended to make them 
ak; Wh ie him in his wars, and would never permit them to return 
not- v Europe; which ſtruck them, as may be imagined, with the 


mot conflernation o. 0 


Ta 


o This captain Druramond is the ſame I baye mentioned in my former vo- 
ine, as commander of the Riſing San, a ſhip belonging to the Scots Eaft Indiz 
Wmpanyz he came to trade at Madagaſcar, and while his (hip lay at anchor, ſhe 
vs ſyrprized by a pirate, who juffered the captain, with his friend captain 
View, n, and a few hands, to go aſhore in the lony-boat, In "the territeries of the 
ule prince who made Mr, Benbow priſoner, It was for the ſuppoſed murder 
s tas captain Drummond, that one captala Gicen, a very honcſt Engliſh gen 
tlemaa. 
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In this Fer the captains: Drummond, Stewart, aud Y, 
held a: conſultation, in conjunction with Mr. Pratt, and M. 
Benbow, in which captain Drummond propoſed. it, as the only 
expedient by which they could poſſibly recover their liberty, t 
ſeize the black king, and march off with him priſoner into 
ſome other province of the iſland, where the ſhips more _ fre. 
_ quently came. Mr. Benbow warmly eſpouſed this Propoſal, 
and aſſiſted with great courage in the execution of it, which 
was performed with more eaſe than was expected; and the 
king, his ſon, and his queen, were made priſoners; but the 
queen was releaſed by captain Young, out of mere pity. It is 
not very eaſy to conceive a bolder enterprize than this, when 
between fifty and fixty white people, and not above half of 
theſe armed, carried off a black prince, out of the mid of 
his capital, and in the fight of ſome hundreds, nay, ſome thou 
ſands, of his ſubjects, better armed than themſelves z who 
were, notwithſtanding, reſtrained from firing upon them, by 
captain Young's, threatening AGO: to kill their king if 


they did. 


Afterwards, ee har mated the thive Grands 


Ga upon a propoſal made by the negroes to give them ſix guts 
for their king, it was agreed to give him up, upon a ſuppoſition 
that the blacks would then follow them no farther ; and this, 

notwithſtanding Mr. Benbow warmly oppoſed it, and ſhewed 
them the miſchievous conſequences with which ſo wild a men- 
ſure muſt be attended. The king being given up, the blacks 
{till continued to follow them, though at a diſtance, at laſt it 
was agreed to give up the prince too, upon a ſuppoſition, that 


this would put an end to the purſuit; taking, however, three 


tleman, his mate, Mr. Mather, and ſeveral other perſons, were executed in 
Scotland, on the teſt, mony ef a black, and more had been executed, but fof 
the care of the late worthy duke of Argyle, who interpoſed out of pure genero* 
| ſity, and procured their parions, I remember, while a boy, to have ſeen th 
cap ain Green's original journal, in the cutiody of 2 merchant in Edinburgh, who 
did bim all the ſervice in his power, at the hazard of his own life ; from which 
journal it appeared, that they only met with captain Drummond at ſea, as the 


were homeward bound, on board whoſe ſhip captain Green dined, and received from 


him a preſent of a bible, which was mad: uſe of to cofroborate the black's ei 
dence; who, from a wicked ſpirit of revenge, perjured bimſeif, that he might mu- 
der his maſter, " | 


people 
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pape, who, the blacks told them, were the princi pal men in 
lber country, by way of | hoſtages, of whom two ſoon made 
their eſcape ; and then the blacks not only purſued them, bur 
tegan to bre upon them, which hitherto. they had not done. 
The neakneſs of their own conduct, and the wiſdom of Mr. 
Genbow's advice, was by this. time viſible to every body; 
ud, a8 it now appeared clearly they had nothing for it but 


ling, they began to diſpoſe their little army in order of bat- 


tle. Thirty- ſix armed men were divided into four bodies, com- 
re che three captains and Mr. Benbow; but, after an 
gagement that laſted from noon till ſix in the evening, it was 
agreed to treat. The negrocs demanded their arms, and * 
promiſed to let them go; and, at the perſuaſion of apt n 
Young, this wild propoſition was accepted, though vigorouſly = 
oppoſed by Mr. Benbow; but, when it came to be put in exe- 
eution, the captains Drummond and Stewart o, with four or 
ße of their crew, refuled to deliver their arms, and marched 
off unperceived in the night, accompanied by Mr. Benbow, 
and got ſafe to Port Dauphine, while the reſt were cruelly mur - 
tered, except one Robert Drury, a boy of fifteen or- ſixteen 
years old, whom they preſerved, and made a flave. As for 
Mr. Benbow, after remaining ſeveral years amongft the negroes, 
vhere he lived after their manner, and went naked, he eſcaped 
on board a Dutch ſhip, the captain of which had been well 
xcquainted with his father, and, for his fake, treated him with | 
great kindneſs and reſpect 4. _ 


Þ.The' reader way, | perhaps, be defirous. of knowing what became. of this 
captain Drummond, of which nothing more can be ſaid, than what is found in 


the travels of Drury, who remained ſo many years upon the iſland, He in- 


forms us, that he ſaw captain Diummond once, ſeveral years after they part- 
ed, and that he was then at liberty, and lived. as happily as it was poſſible for 
aman of his education to do in ſuch a country; and he farther adds, that 
the year he came away, which was in 1916, he was informed, that captain 
Drummond had been Killed by a negro; but without any particular circum. 
ſtances, 

11 had this particular of Mr. Benbow's ; eſeape, i in a Datch ſhip, from ſeve- 
nl perſons of Mr. Benbow's acquaintance, who had received it from his own 
mouth ; for his eſcape was ſo wonderful, aad attended with ſuch ſurpriſing cig- 
tumſtances, that many people had the curioſity to viſit Mr. Benbow, in order to 


bear it from himſelf, in which he very readily gratißed them, _ otherwiſe a 
man of much taciturnity, 


— — 
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This Mr. John Benbow lived many years alter here in Eng : 
land, and compoſed a work, intitled, A complete det 
« tion of the ſouth part of the Iſland of Madagaſcar z? which 
was a very curious and accurate performance, and ther 

often borrowed 1 2 his acquaintance, with ſome of whom i it 
Nil remains; nor have the family, after the ſtricteſt ſearch] 
| been able to retrieve it. It would be certain]y a kind preſent 
to the learned world, and, at the ſame time, an act of great 
juſtice 1 to the memory of Mr. Benbow, if any gentleman, in 


| whoſe hands it now is, would publiſh it, becauſe it contains 
many things of a commercial, as well as hiſtorical and philoſo- 


phical nature. I do not know whether, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 0 
long an account of Mr. Benbow's misfortunes be reconcileable 
to a work of this nature; but as the recital of them cannot 
but be entertaining to the reader; hd as ſo many remarkable 
facts might have been buried in oblivion, if I had not taken 
this occaſion to preſerve them, I hope I ſhall at leaſt ſtand ex- 
cuſed, if not juſtified, for the liberty I have taken and, in this 
hope, I return to the thread of my hiſtory, and to the memoiry 
which occur next in order of time", 


| r "os I have wake great uſe of Drary's $ travels, I think i it contlcy to inſer 
the following certificate, by captain William Mackett, whoſe reputation was fo 
well elt:bliſhed, both for underſtarding and probity, that nobody judged it poſ- 
' fible for him to be cither deceived himſelf in a caſe of this nature, or capable of 
entering into a deſign of deceiving or amuſing others; and, therefore, bis certi · 
fcate ſeems ſufficient to eſtabliſh this author's credit. It runs thus: | 
This is to certify, That Robert Drury, fifteen years a flave in Madagiſ, 
© car, now living in London, was redeemed from thence, and brought into Eng: 
« land, bis native country, by myſelf. I cſteem him an honeſt, induſtrious man, 
„of good reputation, and do firmly believe, that the account he 5 of his 
** ſtrange and ſurpriſing adventures is | genuine apa authentic, | 
TIM 4 J or or np 1 og beds MACKETT.” 
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17 is 2 — Sy which we WY be content to  deplore, 

vithout bopes of redreſs, fince it is a misfortune flowing 
from liberty, that in all free countries the greateſt men are lia- 
ble to be {acrificed to clamovr ; and innocence is not always a 
ſecurity againſt the ſhafts of envy. This was the caſe of the 
zentleman of whom we are now to ſpeak, and who, in the 
ſhort ſpace of one lingle ſummer, was in the higheſt credit, loſt 
it, and was actually laid aſidę: fo fluctuating a thing is human 
happineſs ; ſo tickle a poſſeifion | is popularity, and ſo little to be 
depended on a prince s favour | "Theſe are the reflections that 
vill naturally ariſe on the reading the memoirs of our admiral; 
and they are premiſed only to ſhew, that I think as the ber 
does, and do not believe myſelf obliged to follow the humours 
of thoſe, who have treated his memory with the ſame prejudice 
vith which they purſued him living. 
Sir Ralph Delaval was the Ton of a worthy gentleman i in the 
north of England, of the ſame name, diſtinguiſhed for his loy- 
ay to king Charles 1. and king Charles II. and to whoſe houſe 
general Lefley bad leave given | him by Cromwell to retire, after 
the fatal battle of Worceſter *. „ 'Mr. Ralph Delaval came very 
early into the 1 navy, under the protection of the duke of York, 
who treated him with great kindneſs, and took care he ſhould 
not Joſe his turn in preferment. By this means it was, that he 
came to be captain of the York, a third rate man of war, in 
vhich ſtation the revolution found him. 

He concurred, heartily in that great change, though he had 
no band! in n Waking it it; and, therefore, wa William, who was 


8. 


a Complete hiſtory of Europe, fn 1707, p. 448. t Memoirs of the 
late of the royal navy of England for ten years, ending December 1688, by Sa- 
wuel Pepys, Eſq; ſecretaty to the admiralty, during the reigns of king Charles IT, 
and 0 James II. London, 1690, 12mo, p. 165. 
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2 prince of great penetration, ſoon arceoted him to the rank 

of rear-admiral of the blue; and at the ſame time conferred 
apon him the honour of Khighthool { in this ſtation be ſerved 
— under the eart of Torrington, in the famous battle off Beachy. 
Head, in which the Engliſh and Dutch fleets were beat by 15 
French on the zoth of June, 1690; but without any impeach. 
ment of his own character, either in point of courage or con- 
duct, as appears plainly by his being appointed preſident of the 
court-martiab which tried the earl, and which fat on board the 
Kent, on the 1oth of Haut: in the ſame year, and in 
which he was "unanimouſly acquitted ; and, if 1 miſtake not, 
dhe ſhare he had in that affair ſubjeed him to the hatred of a 
8 certain ſet of men ever after; but that he was in reality no way 
to blame, will appear by his being, immediately after declared 
vice-admiral of the blue by king William, in which ſtation he 
ſerved; the next year, under admiral Ruſſel; and, in the winter 
of the ſame year, was appointed to command a ſquadron in the 
Soundings ; where, if he did little, it was owing to the bad 
ſeaſon of the year, and contrary. winds, by which he was four 
times beat back into Torbay 3 however, he punctually executed Wl * ® 

his orders, and thereby hindered the French from relieving “ « 
Limerick, which much facilitated the reduction of the king- TR 
dom of Ireland w. 2 

In 1692, when it was known the French \ were fitting out by “b 

far the greateſt fleet they ever had at ſea, he was appointed to the 
ſerve under admiral Ruffel, was alſo declared yice-admiral of Will ©! 

the red, and intruſted with a large ſquadron of Engliſh and “e 
Dutch ſhips, with orders to cruize for our homeward-bound Will © ? 
fleet from the Mediterranean, and then join the main fleet ; 
which he performed with great condu&t and ſucceſs; and ha- 
ving firſt ſeen ſeventy of our merchant- men ſafe into port, he 
next, according to his inſtructions, joined adrairal Ruſſel on 
the 13th of May, at St. Helen's z which was then juſtly confi- = 
dered as a very ſi ignal fervice, for, if he had been twenty-four 


$ 


1 Burchet's navil hiſtory, p. 428. Biſkop Ss s complete hiſtory of E 
land, vol. iti, Pointer 's chronological hiſtorian, vol. i Pa 37S 
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N of all the Hag-oMicers. on board the fleet, herein it was 
bed; in obedience to the poſitive commands of queen Mary 
. 926 then regent, to ſail the firſt fair weather for the coaſt 
„ france. In chis council of war the admiral took notice of 
« Wo iimation which had been given bim dy the Teeretary of 
> me, chat reports were fpread, as if ſeveral captains of the fleet 
n Wl bid given ſecret affurances to king James's friends on ſhore, of 
t, lr readineſs to join them, and of their confidence that they 
old be able to carry over a great part of the fleet. As no- 
T, body knew againſt whom this information was particularly 
> WM pointed, it was thought neceſſary, that the queen might be 

\» Wl thoroughly ſatisfied of their loyalty and integrity, to draw up 
er aer 3 ane Wong We . We * 1 at M : . 


5 6 We, n majeſty's moſt Jatiful and loyal fabjefts a and fer: 
ur * wants, flag-officers and captains in your majeſty's fleet, out 
> Wl © of a deep and grateful ſenſe of your majeſty's good and juſt 
as WM © opinion of our loyalty and fidelity, imparted to us by the 
R- right honourable admiral Ruſſel, in a letter to him froth the 
6 earl of Nottingham, principal ſecretary of ſtate, do, in be- 
« half of ourſelves, ' and all the other officers. and ſeamen, 
6 humbly preſume to addreſs ourſelves to your majeſty at this 


of 6 juncture, to undeceive the world as to thoſe falſe and mali- 
nd © cious reports which have been lately ſpread in prejudice of 
5 your majeſty's ſervice, by people diſaffected to the govern- 
et; ment, and who have an averſion to the quiet and good of 
ha- their country; that there are ſome among us who are not 
E * truly zealous for, and entirely devoted to, the preſent happy 
5 « eſtabliſhment. We do, therefore, moſt humbly beg leave to 


add to our repeated oaths, this aſſurance of our fidelity: 
« That we will, with all een alacrity and reſohation, 


' Barchet's aut ee v. 134, 135. This is a proof of his ral and 
activity in the ſervice, independent of its conſequences, | | 


* Lond. Gaz, No. 2567. Kennet's complete hiſtory of Eogland, vol. ft. 
5. *. _ Burnet . of his own times, vow it p. 9%. 


et venture 
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i venture ourſelves - in the defence of the government, and of 
& the religion and liberty of our country, againſt all Popiſn is: 
tec yaders whatſoever; Andz that God Almighty may preſerm 
+ your majeſty's moſt ſacred perſon, direct your councils, and 
« proſper your arms by ſea and land againſt Your: enemies 
«© may all people ſay Amen; with your:majeſty's moſi dutiful 
40 and loyal ſubjects. Dated on board the Britannia, at St, He- 
« len's, the 15th of May, 1692.” This addreſs was f mel by 
Sir Jobn Aſhby, admiral.of the blue; Sir Ralph Delaval, vice: 
admiral of the red; George Rooke, Eſq; vice-admiral of the 
blue; Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, rear-admiral of the red; Richard 
Carter, Eſqy rear-admiral of the Ne. ans 855 the n of 
the fleet. | 
On the 18ch of May, Seed Ruſſe! fiood bo over to the Frencl 
foatty, and; qn the 19th, engaged the enemy in the glorious 
battle of La Hogue; in which Sir Ralph Delaval, as vice-ad- 
miral of the ted, did his duty with great 3 and, pur- 
ſuänt to the admirab's order, formed the rear of the fleet in 
ſuch a manner; that though ſeveral of the French ſhips that had 
ſuffered leaſt; hovered round, and attempted to do miſchief; } 
they were obliged; at length, to ſeek their ſafety, as the reſt of 
the fleet had done before, by a plain flight 2; and he after 
wards did remarkable n in mam lome of Ge _— 
largeſt ſhips *.. 
It was natural to expect, * ſo gellant an | aQtion as this 
| that every officer who had a ſignal concern therein, ſhould be 
encouraged and promoted; but it fell out, in ſome meaſure; 
- otherwiſe, from that cauſe which is generally fatal to the me- 
its of n n the . of e ene W 


1 11 3 * been 4 ſome * if the narhes of theſe captains had been 
printed, of which ] take notice, in order, as far as isin my power, to prevent 
future omiſſi ons of the like kind, which defcat us of lights in hiſtory, which 
are often of more conſequence than perbaps the viters of *. Gazettes cin 

imagine. | 

2 Sce Pk edmiral's 1 to the carl of Nottingham, and | all the 9 
hitherto publiſhed of that engagement, in which this fact of preſerving the feat 
of our fleet is allowed to have ſecured and eſtabliſhed the victory, and to hate 
contributed the moſt of any thing to the defeat of the French. 

2 Life of king William, p. 332. Burchet' 5 na val memoirs; P- 145. Lartey 
hiſtoire d' Angleterte, tome iv. p. 712, bal 


; 239.3 RA'LP H-DEL AVAL, KnT. 359: 
jad bees raiſed "againſt admiral Ruſſel, who commanded in 


| chief; and king William, for certain reaſons, found himſelf 


wer a neceſſity of laying that great man aſide, which alſo oa: 
bim to put the command of the fleet into commiſſion b. 

- Kecordingly, Henry Killegrew, Eſq; Sir Ralph Delaval, _ 
or Cloudefley Shovel, Knts. were appointed joint-admirals of 
the fleet, which was reputed one of the greateſt the maritime 

had ever ſent to fea®. In the month of May, the ad- 
nals formed their line of battle at St. Helen's, which conſiſt 
ed of ſeyenty ſhips of the line, thirteen frigates, nineteen fire- 
ſhips, beſides brigantines, bomb-veſſels, and hoſpital-ſhips. 
Biſhop Burnet q, and ſome other writers, would have us believe, 
that the inactivity of this mighty naval armament was , owing 
to the ſecret inclination that two of the admirals, Killegrew. 
ind Delaval, had for the ſervice of king James; but the real 
truth of the matter was, that the fleet was not either victualled 
of manned; the men being put to ſhort allowance at their firſt 
going to ſea, and five regiments of foot ordered on board * 
Portſmouth, purely to make up an appearance of. manning. - 

\ Befides all this, the miniſtry were abſolutely deceived in - 
intelligence; in conſequence of which they ſent impracticable, 
inconſiſtent, and, at laſt, contrary orders. For, firſt, the ad- 
mirals were enjoined to attack the French fleet at Breſt, ta 
vhich port it was believed the Toulon ſquadron. was already 
come, and diſpoſitions were accordingly made for that ſervice; 
but, upon ſending the Warſpight to look into Breſt, it was 
found there was not ſo much as a ſhip there, Before the re- 
jun ol this frigate, the grand fleet had convoyed Sir George 
Rooke, with the great Turkey fleet under his care, twenty 
leagues farther than it was firſt intended; and yet they had 
ſcarce parted with them, before they had an account, that the 
e ſquadron was 8 afFually | in the Mediterranean. It was 


b Burcher s naval eh p. 1375 PTY it appears, 8 admiral Ruſſel 
vas exceedingly uneaſy at his having nothing to do, but ly toſſing at ſea, ex- 
þeQing troops, tranſports, and orders, which came at laſt ſo prepolterguſly, 
{lat after all he could do nothing. This uncaſineſs was eſtee med pride and pee- 
liſhoeſs, for which the ſubverter of the naval power of France, as this gentles 
man was owned to be, in the medals ſtruck for the victory, was for the preſent 
&prived of command, 


| { Se yol, ii. p. 378 | 4 — of his oun times, vol. ii. i. p. 103. 
5 | then 
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then propoſed, in a couneil of war, to follow Sir 


p. 6. Chandler's debates, vol. ii. P. 420, 423. 
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Liſbon; but this deſign was laid aſide fur two e 0 

becauſe the court having already ſent orders to Sir George 

en. it was very uncertain, whether they ſhould be Lon to 
him; and, ſecondly, becauſe upon à review of thei 


proviſions, and after an equal repartition of them it was fon, 
they had not ſufficient for lach an 2 even at than 


lowance *, 
The e having 00 all this to > the court, or« 


ders were ſent them, on the 25th of Auguſt, to return to 8. 


Helen's, which they did; and having landed the regiments they 
bad on board, the fleet ſeparated, part of the great ſhips were 


laid up, and the remainder were appointed for a winter guard; | 
and thus (if they can be fo called) the operations of the cam. 


paign ended f. The misfortune that befel Sir George Rooke, 
and the Turkey fleet under his convoy, naturally occaſioned a 


great clamour; and upon this, a very ſtrict inquiry was mats 


into the affair, firſt by the privy-council, and then by parlia- 
ment, where, on the 17th of November, the houſe of com- 


mons came to a reſolution, « 'That, in the affair of convoying 


Sir George Rooke to ſea, there had been a notorious and tres. 
6 cherous miſmanagement?” and yet, when the queſtion was 


put for cenſuring the nn who commanded in hack, it met 
with a negatives. 


We muſt therefore, Fel ns to reconcile theſe two — 


e This is among the 8 of thoſe tranſactione, which never are to be un · 
derſtood from general hiſtories, and which are with very great difficulty pn. 
wel ed in a houſe of commons. He who obeys orders does his duty certainly, 
though he ſhould do his country injury by his obedience, becauſe a general 


example of diſobedience is of much worſe conſequence than any particular wrong 


{tcp with regard to the conduct of an expedition ; and beſides, if you take away 
this general rule of obedience, it is impoſlivle for men to know how to conduct 
themſelves from the higheſt to the loweſt ſtation; add to all which, that whete 
men receive doubtfu}, perplexed, and confuſed, orders, they ought, in regard to 
their own ſafety, to adhere Soleiy 4 to the , and leaue ſuch as * the orders 
to anſwer for them. 

- 4 Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 490. The preſent. ſtate of = for the 


month of Auguſt, 1693. London Gazette, No. 2901. IV Kennet's bi 
ſtory of England, vol, iii. p. 6579. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the es vol. it 
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juppoſe the opinion of the houſe of commons to have been, thar 


this notorious and treacherous miſmanagement was not in them: 
And indeed biſhop Burnet, though he condemns the admirals, 
has leſt us ſueh an account of their juſtification, as ſeems to 
coofirm this Tuppoſition ; for he ſays, that the orders ſent them 
om the cabinet council, were ill given, and worſe executed &. 

Now, it may be queſtioned, how bad orders can be well exe- 
cated ? But the Biſhop goes farther; he tells us, that theſe or- 
ders were weakly-drawn, ambiguous and defective; to which 
he adds, that the admirals fhewed no other ſign of zeal, than 
in ſtrictly obeying theſe orders. I ſhould be glad to know, what 


other zeal they could fhew, when under fu ſuch inſtructions, and 


with a fleet in ſuch a condition .. 
The buſineſs, however, ended in laying Mr, Killegrew and 

Sir Ralph Delaval afide ; and, to ſpeak my ſentiments freely, 1 
believe this to be as much the effect of party-ſpirit, as the laying 

abide admiral Ruſſel was the year before. As for Sir Cloudefley 
Shovel, he happened to be in favour with the party that diſlik- 
ed the other two admirals, and fo he eſcaped, though he had 
concurred with them in every thing. I do not fay this, with the 
ſmalleſt deſign of reflecting on the memory of that brave man, 
who, I am entirely perſuaded, was not at all culpable; but only 
to ſhew the pernicious effects of party intrigues, by which all 
things were then governed: I with I could % ** nnn 

lke it has ever happened . | 


'& ey of his ben times, vol. ii. p. 125. BED 

If it had ever occurred. to biſhop Burnet, that the abſurd, Gaia indi- | 
geſted ordert, which himſelf ſuggeſts ſo diſguſted admiral Ruſſel, as to hinder 
his doiag auy thing of conſequence, after his glorious victory the year before, 
came from the very ſame perſous who puzzled and perplexed the joint admirals, 
he would not have imputed diſafſection to them, but have acquieſced with the 
bouſe of commons in cenſuring their inaQivity without loading the comman- 


ders. 
x In ſuch caſes, the faireſt way is to take the judgment of the ſailors. If a 


man, who has been unfortunate, retaius the love of ſuch as he commanded ; 
there ſcems to be no reaſon for laying him aſide, becauſe ſuch an officer, when 
employed again, will be more vigilant than any other, in order to retrieve his 
fredit ; and the French have, generally ſpeaking, purſued this maxim with equal ; 
bonne and advantage. It is always right to puniſh bad conduct in an officer, 
wen where he bas ſucceſs; but to punith a good officer merely for want of ſuc · 
wh is barbarous and baſe; contrary to the maxims of diſcipline and E 
policy. 

Var 1, Ns x. Sip 
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Sir Ralph Delaval lived thenceforward privately, 28 2 0 
g upon his own eſtate, which was very conſiderable, 
and troubled not himſelf with public affairs. He died in the be 
ginning of the month of January, 1707, and on the 23d of the 
ſame month was buried with great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter. 
Abbey. The violence of party-prejudice. being then abated, he 


went to the grave with the reputation of a great and gallant of. 
ficer, and of a generous, hoſpitable man; which, according tg 
the beſt accounts I have been able to N he certainly de. 
ſerved; z though he was ſo unfortunate as to paſs nine years of 
his life in an obſcure retirement, and that too, in a ſeaſon i when 
on ſervice might haves been moſt uſeful to 15 ann 5 


MEMOIRS of Six cLOUDEs LEY SHOVEL, 
Knight, Rear- Admiral of Ease Oc. 
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15 is certainly a juſt 8 that virtve alone creates no- 

bility. He who enjoys a title by birth, derives it from the 
virtue of his anceſtors ; and he who raiſes biwſelf | inte high rank, 
which is a ſort of ſelf creation, ſupplies the want of anceſton 
by perſonal merit, Under all free goveraments, the latter ought 
to be encouraged, as well as the former reſpected; for, as ene- 
ry ſuch government mult flouriſh or decline, according to that 
portion of public ſpirit, which is found : among its ſubjects; ſo | 
the only means by which this ſpirit can be either excited or 
maintained, is the proper diſtribution of rewards, and the tn} 
puniſhment of criminals. Where virtue is neglected, and vice 
unpuniſhed, corruption Is at the height, and the diſſolution of 
that {tate near at hand. 

We were not in any ſuch Gtuation, at FE hes brave n man 
was born, which was about the year 1650. His parents were 
but 1 in middling eircumſtances; and as they had ſome expeUla- 
tions from a relation, whoſe name was Cloudeſley, they thought 
fi to beſtow that name upon their ſon," as a probable means of 
recommending him to this relation 8 notice. But, whether they 


| The complete hiſtory of Lurope, for the year 1707, p. 447- Le Nere's 
monuments Anglicans, p. 121. Mercuse hiſtorique et politique, tom. xlii, p. 180. 
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vers diſappointed in their views; or, from what other accident 5 


* 


- aroſe, I am not able to ſay; but ſo it was, that young 


y 

e 

„ Cbodeſley Shovel was put out apprentice to a mean trade, 1 
i WY dak to that of a ſhoemaker; to which he applied himſelf for 
18 
be 
I. 


ſome years; but being of an aſpiring diſpoſition; and finding no 


nce of raiſing his fortune in that way, he betook himſelf 
to'the ſea, under the protection of Sir John Narborough; awith 


tg whom, I ſpeak it to his honour, he went as a cabin · boy; but 


le. applying himſelf very affiduouſly to navigation, and having na- 


OY 


of WY turally a genius for that art, he ſoon became an able ſeaman; 


en i and as thoſe were ſtirring times, in which merit always thrives, 


he quickly arrived at preferment. This he, in a great meaſure, K 

awed to the favour of that famous perſon, who, having been 

L tabin-boy to Sir Chriſtopher Mynnes, was a man who raiſed. 
J 


kimſelf to the higheſt honours of his profeſſion, by mere dint 
of capacity; and therefore proved a generous patron of all who 
diſcovered any extraordinary degree of worth, and this was 


5 what recommended Mr. Shovel to his notice m. ny 

P After the cloſe of the ſecond Dutch war, our merchants, in | 
bi tlie Mediterranean; found themſelves very much diſtreſſed by the 
i piratical itate of Tripoli ; which, notwithſtanding ſeveral trea- 

; F ties of peace that had been concluded with them, began to com 
ba mit freſh depredations; almoſt as early as the Dutch war broke 


©: WI out: As ſoon, therefore, as the king found himſelf at leiſure, 


he ordered a ſtrong ſquadron into thoſe parts, to repreſs the in- 
ſolence of theſe corſairs, under the command of Sir John Nar- 
borough, who arrived before Tripoli in the ſpring of the year 
1674s where he found all things in very good order for his re- 
1 of 
ception. "The appearance of the enemy's ſtrength; joined to the 
nature of his inſtructions, which directed him to try negocia- 
tion rather than force; determined him to ſend a perſon in whom 


a. be could confide, to the Dey of Tripoli, to propoſe terms of 


g aecommodation; and thoſe too very moderate i in their nature; ; 
for he deſired only ſatisfaction for what was paſt, and ſecurity 
for the time to come, The admiral intruſted Mr. Shovel with 


with great Ipirie But the Dey, ant bis youth, treated 


= Comples hiſtory of Europe, for the year 1707, p. 499- 


this meſſage, who accordingly went on ſhore, and delivered it 
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bim with much n and fene en wit 6 nb 
anſwer a. 7 0 
Mr. Shovel, on his return "FT 0 admiral, acquainted kim 
with ſome remarks he had made on ſhore: Sir John ſent him 
back again with another meſſage, and well furniſhed with pro- 
per rules for conducting kis inquiries and obſervations. The 
Dey'l behaviour was worſe the ſecond time; but Mr. Sbovel, 
though naturally warm, bore it with wonderful patience, and 
made uſe of it as an excuſe for ſtaying ſome time longer on 
more. When he returned, he aſſured the admiral, that it was 
very practicable to burn the ſhips in the harbour, notwithſtand- 
ing their lines and forts : accordingly, in the night of the 4th of 
March, lieutenant Shovel, with all the boats in the fleet, filled 
with combuſtible matter, went boldly into the harbour, and, as 
F have already related in another place , deſtroyed the enemy's 
ſhips, with a degree of ſucceſs ſcarce to be conceived; of which 
Sir John Narborough gave ſo honourable an account in all his 
letters, that the next year Mr. Shovel had the command given 
him of the Sapphire, a fifth rate, from whence he was not long 
Alter removed into the James galley, a fourth rate, in which he 
continued to the death of king Charles II. who firſt _ and 
| had always a great kindneſs for him. 
© There were reafons which engaged king James to employ 
captain Shovel, though he was a man far enough from being in 
his favour; accordingly he was preferred to-the command of the 
Dover, a fourth rate, in which ſituation: he was, when the re- 


u The reader has ſeen the whole of this affair in the former volume, which 
plainly ſhews, of how great importance it is to excite and encourage an obſerr- 
ing ſpirit, and an intrepid valour in young officers, Sir John Narborough frank- 
ly aſcribing this important ſervice to the courage, and, which is more, to the 
conduct of his boy Shovel, as he always called him. 

o gee vol. ii, p. 165. | | 

P Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, volume m. p. 385. Burchet's navab 
hiſtory, p. 404. Columna roſtrata, p. 281, and Sir John Narborough's letter 
to Sir Paul Rycaut. Memoirs of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, p. 12. This hardy en. 

| terprize was not only highly honourable to the reputation of the Engliſh arms at F 

ſez, but of infinite conſequence to our commerce; which remained from this: 

time forward ſafe from the inſults of theſe barbarous and thieviſh enemies, who- | 
were now con vinced, that forts and lines were no ſecuriiies * the courage of 

Engliſh ſeamen. 


altes | 
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alution took place a. This was very fortunate for captain Sho- 
g, as well as very agreeable to his way of thinking; which, 
gelber with his activity in the ſervice, (for he was in every 
engagement almoſt that happened during that reign), made him 


hay, in the Edgar, a third rate, and gave ſuch ſignal marks of | 
his courage and conduct, that when king William came down 
» Portſmouth, he was pleaſed, on the recommendation of ac- 
viral Herbert, who, for that action, was raiſed to the dignity | 
of carl of Torrington, to confer upon him and captain Aſhby, 
of the Defiance, the bonour of knighthood* © 
This was ſoon followed by further ſervices, as they were by 
aditionat rewards ; for Sir Cloudeſley, after cruizing in the 
Scundings, and on the coaſt of Ireland, during the winter of 
he year 1690, and the enſuing ſpring, was, in the month of 
June, employed in convoying king William and his army into 
Ireland z who was ſo highly ſatisfied with his diligence and dex- 
wity, (for without queſtion, in matters of this nature, he was 
one of the ableſt commanders ever put to ſea), that he was gra- 
ouſly pleaſed, not only to appoint him rear-admiral of the blue, 
but did him alſo the honour, with his own hands, to deliver 


8 & &S. @&' & an. © Sh” im. © |» Un. wo oe on OO Og 


7 lim his eommiſſion 5, * f e ; | 5 
in After performing this ſervice, it was intended he ſhould have 
e joined the grand fleet; but on the roth of July, king William 


e-eeiving information, that the enemy intended to ſend upwards 

of twenty ſmall frigates, the biggeſt not above thirty-ſix guns, 

G: into St. George's channel, to burn the tranſport-ſhips, he was 
„ aered to cruize off Scilly, or in ſuch a ſtation as he ſhould 
. Wh judge moſt proper for preventing that deſign 3 and to ſend fri- 
ies to ply eaſtward and weſtward, to gain intelligence of the 
body of the French fleet, ſo that he might be the better able to. 
provide for his own ſafety. And they, upon meeting with vice- 


? Pepy's memoirs of the royal navy of England, p. 16%. F An int» 
putial account of ſome remarkable paſſages in the life of Arthur, carl of Tor- 
fngton, p. 20. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 11. Memoirs of 
br Cloudeſley Shovel, p. 20. $. Burchet's memoirs, p. 58; Kennet's 
© pn hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 5 8. Memoirs of Sit Cloudeſley Sho- 

p. 27. 7 ; 


| admiral 


rery copſpicuous, and made his riſe in the navy as quick as WW  - 


Þ of July, without meeting any thing remarkable; and then the 


n Killegrew, in his return from the Streiphts; weit tg 
give him notice of all r e 1enn 1 lor he _ en 
take care not to be intercepted 8. 4 

He cruized up and down in the aforeſaid Wed til * alt 


Dover and Experiment joined him from the coaſt of Ireland; 
with a ketch that came out of Kingſale, on board of which was 
colonel Hacket, captain John Hamilton, Archibald Cockburn, 
Eſq; Anthony Thompſon, Eſq; captain Thomas Power, Mr. 
William Sutton, and fix ſervants, who were following king 
James to France, in order to their accompanying him in his in- 
tended expedition to England. They gave Sir Cloudeſley an 
account, that king. James took ſhipping at Duncannon, and 
_ failed to Kingſale; but after ſtaying there a little above two 
hours, he proceeded to France, with two Spaniſh frigates, that 
had lain there for that purpoſe a conſiderable time; and that 
he carried with him the lord Powis, Sir Roger nn and 
captain Richard Trevanion 6. 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel failed afterwards to Kingſale, and; 1 
Have ſhewn in the former volume, did all that could reafonably | 
de expected from him, in regard to what was preſcribed by his 
' orders, and yet without much ſucceſs. But an opportunity 
quickly offered of demonſtrating his zeal and affeCtion for the 
ſervice: General Kirke, with a handful of troops, was before 
the ſtrong town of Waterford, which he could not take, on ac- 
count of the numerous garriſon in Duncannon caſtle, command- 
ed by general Bourk, who profeſſed his reſolution to deſend 
both town and fort, as long as one ſtone remained upon ano. 
ther Sir Cloudeſley rightly gueſſed, that a good part of this 
bravery proceeded from certain intelligence, that Mr. Kirke had 
not a ſingle piece of cannon ; upon which he ſent him word, 
| that he was ready to aſſiſt him from his ſquadron, not only with 


Fw” f ; i 
t Theſe expeditions, which give little pleaſure to either author or reader, 3rt 
. molt perilous to ſea officers, If they perform all they are commanded, which 
js always difficult, not always poſſi ble, there is no praiſe to be hoped, But, if 
they fail, a floiin of clamour riſes; and as men of courage 3 are ſeldom men of 
art, tis odds they ſuffer Ihipwreck on ſhore. 

u Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 431. The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 
1707, p. Sa: Memoirs bf 8 Cleudeſley Shovel. 
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but with boats and men; which; on the general's accept- 
e i this propofition, he accordingly did; and then general Bourk | 
10 * prudent as to ſurrender the rh oy there was 10 
dock as one tone beat from another ®. 
0 The remainder of the year 1690 was won by Sie Cloudeſley | 
1. WJ for the moſt part in cruizing, till he was ordered to make part 
sir George Rooke'ls ſquadron, which eſtorted the king to 
n, Holland; in the month of January following. On the 13th 
r. WT of April his majeſty landed in England, when having given di- 
1 Wl reftions for haſtening out the fleet, and diſpatched other af- 
1. WY firs of great importance, that prince embarked again for Hol- 
ld, on the 1ſt of May, and on the 18th of October follow- 
id WY ing returned to England, in the Mary yacht, being then alſo 
o zttended by a "ſquadron of men of * WORE the: peng 
at of Sir Cloudefley Shovel “. EY 
at It was his felicity, elk, as his ſervices were well W800 
db, generally ſpeaking, they were well received; and, if Sir 
8 Cloudefley Shovel at any time miſſed of ſucceſs, nobody ever 
$I rretended- to fix i imputations upon his conduct. His courage, 
da bis ſincerity, were alike unqueſtionable; and though this 
is Wl vis not the moſt credulous age, yet there never was heard of 
ty uach an infidel, as one who did not believe Shovel had both. 
he On this bent, moſt people were very well ſatisfied, when 
re the king, 1 in the ſpring of the year 1692, and juſt beſore he ſet 
e. out for Holland, declared him rear-admiral of the red; and, at 
d- the fame time, commander of the ſquadron that was to convoy 
nd Wi lim thither . On his return from thence, he joined admiral Ruſſel 
0. vith the grand fleet, and had a great ſhare in the danger, and 
is great a ſhare in the glory of the famous victory at La Hogue: 
ad For the French, after an engagement for ſome hours, breaking 
d, their line, and Tourville being diſcovered to tow away north- 
th ward, when the weather cleared up, the Engliſh admiral gave 
the an e _ OG notice to * the are, that the 


* Bourne 8 hide y of bis own times, vol. ii. p. 57. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the 
uur, vol. ii. Hiſtory of he wars in Ilie and, p. 138, 139. | 

" * Burchet's mem irs, p. 63. Kennet's kiſtory of E-gland, vol. iii. p. 612, 
The preſent ate of Europe, for the month of January, 1691, P. 24 TOA 

! Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol, iii. p. 618. 3 12 The complete 
bllory of 5 for $707, p. 8 | 
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enemy was retiring. At the ſame time, ſevera}. bro 
were heard to the weſtward, and, though the ſhips that fired 
Could not be ſeen, it was concluded they were the blue ſquadron, 
that by a ſhift of wind had weathered the French; it prove 
however, to be the brave Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, rear-admiral o 
the red, who had, with wonderful pains and diligence, weather. 
_ ed their admiral's own ſquadron, and got between them and 
their admiral of the blue“; but, after he had fired upon the 
French for ſome time, Tourville, as well as the admiral of that 
ſquadron, came to an anchor with ſome of the ſhips of their 
diviGon, bur could not diſcover one another by reaſon of the 
thickneſs of the weather vv. Ne Jo 0 ant aed, 
When it was thought requiſite, as we have had-occaſion more 
than once to obſerve, that the fleet ſnould be put under the joint 
admirals in the ſucceeding year, he was one; and perhaps, if 
there had been nothing more than this joint commiſſion, we 
might well enough account from thence for the misfortune that 
happened in our affairs at ſea during the year 1693. This the 
intelligent reader will the more eaſily credit, when he is put in 
mind, that theſe joint admirals were of different parties; that} 
to ſay, Killegrew and Delaval were declared Tories, and Shoyel 
a determined Whig. - Yet, as they were all good ſeamen, and 
very probably all meant their country well, though they did not 
agree in the manner of ſerving. it, it is moſt likely, that, upon 
mature conſideration of the poſture things were then in, the or- 
ders they had received from court, and the condition of the 
fleet, which was not either balf-manned or half. victualled, the 
admirals might agree, that a cautious execution of the inſtruc- 
tions they had received was a method as ſafe for the nation, and 
more ſo for themſelves, than any other they could take. There 


2 Kennet, Columna roftrata, p. 269. Memoits of Sir Cloudeſiey Shovel, 
„31. 1 . | 

l d Tt may not be ami's to mention here the care taken by queen Mary to ercov- 
rage thoſe who had behaved ſo well in this engagement; for ſhe was no ſooner in- 
formed of the victory, than ſhe immediately ſent down 30, ooo l. to be ditributed 
mongſt the ſoldiers and ſe:m*n, and gold medals for all the officers, Colonel 
Haſtings, «ho was ki.led in the fight, was buried on the 7th of June in great ſtate, 
the queen ſenciug her coachee, and the nob'lity and gentry two hundred more; the 
whole being eſcuted by eigh: companies of guaras, „„ 
— 8 London Guzette, No, 2839. The cemplete hiſtory of Europe for 1707, 
| p. 503. Mxmoirs of Sir Cloudelley Shovel, p. 58. | 
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” off upon this occaſion in a picture, wherein the taking of 
the Smyrna fleet was repreſented at a diſtance, and Sir Cloude- 
ley Shovel on board bis own ſhip, with his hands tied behind 
him, one end of the cord being held by each of his colleagues; 
to infinuate, that he would have prevented this misfortune, if 
the admirals Killegrew and Delaval had not hindered him 9. * 


parliament, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, at the bar of the houſe, de- 
»fended his colleagues as well as himſelf, and gave ſo clear and | 
plain an account of the matter, that it ſatisfied all people, who 
were capable of being ſatisfied, of the innocence of the com- 
ore manders, I mean in point of treachery, which had been afſerted 
int BY by a vote of the houſe of commons; for which, if there was any 
it foundation, it muſt have lain either among the inferior people at 
ve the admiralty, or thoſe in the ſecretary of ſtate's office, who were 
hat WY bribed to give intelligence to the French *, But N even 
the this was but ſuſpicioůn. 

tin The character of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel remaining abſolately 
ts WY mimpeached, we find him again at ſea, in the year 1694, in the 
vel channel, and on the French coaſt, where he had the honour to 
nd WY command, as vice-admiral of the red, under lord Berkley, ad- 
not WM miral of the blue, i in the famous expedition to Camaret- bay; of 
on WW which I have already given ſo large an account, that I think it 
or- Wl atogether needleſs to repeat it here, and therefore ſhall only ſay, 
the Wl that Sir Cloudeſley diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſpeedy and dex- 
the tous embarkation of the land forces, when they ſailed upon that 
ue. unfortunate expedition, as alſo when, on their return to Eng- 
nd BN land, it was thought neceſſary to ſend the fleet again upon the 
ere coaſt of France, to bombard Diepe and other places f. 

Towards the end of the ſeaſon the command devolved upon 
vir Cloudeſley Shovel, by lord Berkley's coming to London; ; 
n. ud then he received his majeſty's expreſs commands to under- 
take the bombardment of Dunkirk, which he attempted, as I 
have le vn! in the naval hiſtory of that os to no purpoſe, 


4 The . hiſt-ry of Europe for 1707, p. 38. e Dorer $ hiftory 
of his own times, vol. ii. p. 115, 116, Kenne , and all c nr hiſtorians. Chand- 
ler's debates, vol. ii. p. 418, 422. Mercure hiſtorique et palitique, 
ome xyü. p. 219, where there are very pertinent remarks on theſe expeditions. 
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u therefore, no great reaſon for that piece of Dutch wit 9 


But, when the affair came to be very ſtrictly inquired into in 155 


% nothing in his power where i it was not. He had his ſhare in the 
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through the ut of the engineer, who had bebe more than 
cither he, or, as was then belje ved, any other man could per- 
form. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, however, took care to demonſtrat 
from his conduct, that there was no fault lay in him; for he 
went with a boat within the enemy's works, and ſo Wan ah 
eye-witneſs of the impoſſibility of doing what his orders directed 
to be done; and therefore, on his coming home, he was per. 
fectly well received, and continued to be employed as a man 
"who would eommand ſucceſs where it was poſſible, and omit 


remaining part of the war, and, after the peace of Ryſwick, va 
always conſulted. by his majeſty, whenever maritime a vert 


under conſideration 8. com 
In the beginning of the reign of queen Anne he was not much I bone 
in favour, and therefore I do not find him employed, though de vo 
was then admiral of the white, i in any affair of i importance, til lc 
| he was ſent to Vigo, after. the taking that place by Sir George fleet 
Rooke, to bring heme the ſpoils of the Spaniſh and French flect. Wl 9 
This was in the latter ent of the year 1702, and he performed * 
all that was expected from him, with that zeal and expedition 
which he had formerly ſhewed upon every occaſion :. for, atri- 10 
Wo ving at Vigo on the 16th of October, he got things into ſuch 40 
forwardneſs, that he carried off whatever could poſſibly be WM 4. 3 
brought home, burnt the reſt, and, notwithſtanding the ſtormy WW matt 
feaſon of the year, the foulneſs of his ſhips, and his being em- ** 
barraſſed with prizes, arrived ſafely im the Downs on the 7th of ” 
November; which was conſidered as ſo remarkable a ſervice by U 
the court, that it was immediately reſolved to employ him in af- «a 
fairs of the greateſt conſequence for the future b. =. : 
| Accordingly he commanded the grand fleet up the Straits in 
the year 170g, where he did every thing it was poſſible for an « y 
admiral to do, whoſe inſtructions were very extenſive, and who As 


yet wanted an adequate force to accompliſh-a great part of thole | 
inſtructions. I Is in ſuch con junctures as theſe that the ſkill and 


_ 8 Burchet's a hiſtory, book iv. ch. 13. The ſecond volume of this hiſtory 
anda the year 1694. The complete hiſtory of Europe for 1707, p. $08. Me- 
' moirs of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, p. 60. h Burchet's naval biſtory, p. 625 | 

Columna roſtrata, p. 275, Memoirs of Sir Cloudeſley shovel, p. 83, 84. Los- 
dun 2 Noe. 2861, 3862. | 
| capacity 
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capacity of an admiral. chiefly appear; z and 1 in this expedition Sir 
Clondefley gave as convincing proofs of his courage and conduct 

4 any.admiral could do; for he protected our trade from all at- 
jempts of the French; K did what was to he done for the relief 
o the Proteſtants then in arms in the Cevennes ; he countenan- 
ced ſuch of the Italian powers as were inclined to favour the 
cauſe of the allies, and he ſtruck ſuch a terror into. the friends 


o the French, that they durſt not perform what they had o 
n ſed to undertake for that court. 
"All this be did with a fleet very tod;Gorogtly manned, 7 fin 
he GE victualled; ſo that, notwithſtanding the management of 
" our affairs at ſea was leverely cenſured that year in the houſe of 


commons, yet all parties agreed, that SirCloudefley Shovel had 
<> WF dove his duty in every reſpect, and very well deſerved the bigh 
hr WY truſt and confidence that had been repoſed in him x. 

til Ia the year 1704, Sir George Rooke commanded the grand 
fleet in the Mediterranean, to reinforce which Sir Cloudeſley . 
Shovel was ſent with a powerful ſquadron; and he took ſuch. . 
ede not ou to execute his * but to . in what 


ri- 1 Oldmizor's kiftory of the gioarts, a. ii. p. 313. The Ae 3h lünen of | 
> Europe for 17503, p. 379. London Gazette, No. 3928. 

| k Biſhop Burnet gives us but a melancholy account of this expedition, and yer 
be he very honeſtly juſtifies the admiral's conduct. This prelate's.account of the 


my matter is very curious, and very well worth the reader's notice, I have not 
m- tonched it in the former part of this volume, and therefore I thiuk it will not be 

c mils to inſert it here, as a proof that 4 do not oversrate the merit of the great 
bo men whoſe actions I record: Jt was reſowed to fend 3 ſtrong fleet into the 
by „Mediterranean; it was near the end of Jane before they were ready to ſail; 
al- * and they had orders to come out of the Straits by the end of September, 


Every thing was fo ill laid in this expedition, as if it had been intended, that 
" nothing mould be done by it, beſides the conwoying our merchant hips, which 
| © $id not require the fourth part of ſuch à force, Shovel was ſent to command; 
an | * when he ſaw his inſtructions, he repreſented to the miniſtry, that nothing 
ho © could be expected from this voyage: he was ordered to go, and he obeyed his 
orders. He got to Leghorn by the beginning of September. His arrival ſcem - 
"ed to be of great conſequence, and the allies began to take courage from itz 
dot they were ſoon. diſappointed of their hopes, when they anderftood that, 
" by his orders, he could only ſtay a few days there. Nor was it caſy to ima» 
un what the deſign of ſa great an expedition could be, or u hy ſo much mo- 
| * ney was thrown away on ſuch a project, which made us deſpiſed by our eng» 
“mies, while, it provoked our friends, who might juſtly think they could not de- 
| ® pend pon ſach an ally, who managed ſo great a force with fo poor a conduct, 
* ic peither to Far their enemies, nor protect their friends by ic. WO 
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manner they atk to be exttited, that, by joining the fleet in 
rhe midſt of the month of June, he was very inſtrumental in the 
ſingular ſucceſs that followed, as by that very action he effectu . 
ally diſappointed all the French ſchemes, though that court had 
| boaſted, they | ſhould be able to reſtore their maritime Power 
and give law to the confederates at ea that ſummel i. l 
He took his part in the glorious action off Malaga, in which 
By lis behaved with the utmoſt bravery, as biſhop Burnet very juſtly 
abſerves; and yet he had the good luck to eſcape. Extremely well 
in that action, though, as be ſaid himſelf in his letter, he never 
took more pains to be well beat! in his life; but he was very far 
from taking to himſelf, what ſome haye fince Rae to 
confer upon bim, the glory of beating the French fleet, while | 
Sir George Rooke only looked on, or fought at a diſtance. This 
was not at all in Sir Cloudeſley's nature; he would no more be 
guilty of an act of injuſtice of this fort, than he would have been 
patient in bearing i it. He knew very well his own merit and his 
admiral's, and he did juſtice to both in the letter be wrote on 
that occafion, and of which the reader may find an extraft] in 
the former part of this volume. 
This battle was ſought on the 1 3th « of Auguſt, 1704; Sie 
Cloudeſley Shoyel and Sir John Leake led the van; Sir Cloude- 
lley's diviſion conſiſted of nine ſhips, the Barfleur, Eagle, Or. 
ford, Aſſurance, Warſpight, Swiftſure, Nottingham, Lilbun, 
and the Lenox, in which they had only one officer killed, vi. 
the firſt Iieutenant of the Lenox, and ſeven wounded, 105 pri- 
vate men killed, and 303 wounded w. After this victory the 
French never durſt think of fighting our fleets ; and, upon Sir 
Cloulleſley Shovel's return, he was preſented to the queen by 
prince George, as lord high-admiral of England, met with a very 


gracious receptions and was the next FEA employed as® com- 
| | mander 


1 Lamberti, tome ui. p. 324. Quiney, hiſtoire militaire, tome iv. p. 426, 
Memoirs d'Eſpagne, tome i. p. 275—2$r. m Burnet' s hiſtory of his own 
times, vol, ii. p. 390. Columna roſtrata, p. 278. London G. zette, No. 4054. 
#4 hall be obliged to touch ſome particulars i in this engagement, when | come 
to the memoirs of Sir George Rooke; but it may not be amiſs to obſerve here 
Incidentally, that, at. the beginning of the batile, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with 
the van of the Engliſh fleet, narrowly miſſed being furrovuded by the French, 
but that Sir George Rooke pexcelving their deſigu, bore e down immediately ho 
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under in chief, being appointed rear- admiral of the fleet of RES 
jneland on the 6th of January following a. e 
dir Cloudefley had no concern in the arts made aſs of to leſſen 5 
er reputation of Sir George Rooke, in order to pave the way 
| br laying him aſide v; but after this was done, and it became 
13 find bein fleet and army to Spain, Sir Cloudeſley 
ought it reaſonable to accept the command of the fleet, jointly 
vith the earl of Peterborouyh and Monmouth, and accordingly 
mixed at Liſbon with the fleet, which conſiſted of twenty · nine 
ine-of-battle ſhips, | in the Wodlth of June, 1705, and, towards 
the latter end of the ſame month, failed from thence to Catalo- | 
in, arriving before the city of Barcelona on the 12th of Auguſt “, 
eden the ſiege of the place was undertaken, though the Engliſh p 
e was very little, if at all, To erer to the garriſon within the. 
e Wh inn. 
n There certainly neyer was an admiral in a more unte ward 
is ftuation than'that in which Sir Cloudeſley Shovel found him- 
n Wl if here. The ſcheme itſelf appeared very impraQticable ; the 
in ind. oſfcers divided in their opinions; the prince of Heſſe 
tArmſtadt, upon whom king Charles principally depended, was 
ir WW vet in ſpeaking terms with the earl of Peterborough ; all things 
c- Wi ieceffary for the ſiege were in a manner wanting, and all hopes 
r- Wh cf fupply depended on admiral Shovel, who on this occaſion 
„ee the moſt. Ggnal proofs not only of his vigilance, dexterity, 
2. ud courage, but of his "Ont ae, and ** for the 
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b li affiſtance z which ſexforable ſaccour Sir Oloudeſley Shovel returned i in the lat- 
J in patt ol the engagement, when, ſeveral ſhips of the admiral's diviſion being 
ry 


laced out of the line for want of ammunition, Sir Cloudeſley very gallantly 

Jane in to his aid, and drew ſeveral of the enemy's ſhips from our centre, 
which, after they had felt the force of ſome of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's divi- 
fon, did not think it ſafe to advance along his; but, being clean and better fail- 
en, they ſet their ſprit · ſails, and with their boats a. head, towed from him, with. 
«greg him the opporenity of exchanging with them ſo much as a angle 

ide, 

London a No. 4086. p The complete hiſtory of Europe for 
Hog, p. 8. Memoirs of Sir castet Shovel. 00 
! bir Clondeſley failed from Spithead to St. Helen's on the 22d of May; the 

afl of Peterborough went on board the next day, and the 24th the fleet ſailed io 
te veſtward, London Gazette, NY, 4126, 1 r Burcher' $ nayal hiſtory; | 

.ch. 18, Buract's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii, p. 419. Dr, Freind's 
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He furniſhed guns for the batteries, and men to Ye them, 
[< landed, for the uſe of the army, almoſt all the military tore 


66 
of the fleet; he not only gave prudent advice himſelf in all cbun- N 1 
cils of war, but he moderated the heats and reſentment of * 
| others, and, in ſhort, was ſo uſeful, ſo ready, and ſo determi. 14 
ned in the ſervice, and took ſuch care that every thing he pro- il «v1 
miſed ſhould be fully and punQually performed, that his pre. WW « in 
ſence and councils in a manner forced the land- officers to conti. #4, 
nue the ſiege, till the place was taken, to the ſurprize of all the #5 
world, and, perhaps, moſt of all to the ſurpriſe of thoſe by #6 
whom it was taken; for, if we may gueſs at their ſentiments by 4 
what they declared under their hands in ſeveral councils of war, Ve 
they ſcarce believed it practicable to reduce ſo ſtrong a place * 
with ſo ſmall a force, and that ſo ill provided“. _ 
How great a ſenſe the queen had of this important ſervice, « 
and how much ſhe was perſuaded it would contribute to the ad. 8 
vantage of the common cauſe, the reputation of her arms abroad, Wl 
and the ſatisfaction of her ſubjects at home, may appear from ＋ 
her going expreſsly to parliament, upon this occaſion, upon the WII >, fl 
27th of November, 1705, where, being ſeated on the throne, ſhe | — 
ſent for the houſe of commons on purpoſe to communicate to pute 
them the news of this important ſucceſs, which ſhe did in the 8 
following ſpeech, that deſerves, for its ſingularity, as well as for Wil |. 
its relation to the ſubject | in hand, a place in this er: Fon 
been 

_< My Jords and gentlemen, . 
&« H 1 d letters from the kin of Spain and M 
aving newly receive e g 15 


« the earl of Peterborough, which contain a very particular ac- peſt 
« count of our great and happy ſucceſſes in Catalonia, and ſhev- of 
« ing at the ſame time the reaſonableneſs of their being imme- 


no U 
e diately ſupported, I look upon this to be a matter of ſuch ky 
« conſequence in itſelf, and ſo agreeable to you, that I have or- Fi 
4 dered a copy of the king of Spain's letter to myſelf, and a le. TY 
& ter from the junto of the military army of Catalonia, and an. 0 
| tle 
account of the earl of Poterborevights conduct in Spain, p. 34. An agony k a 
quiry into the wanagement of the war in Spain, p. 17. Boyer's life o wy 6 
Anne. 5 Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii, p. 361. The comp 1 
hiſtory of Europe for 1705, p. 384. London Gazette, No. 4164, 4169, 411) i 
4178. Memoirs of Sir aer Shovel, p. 106. * 
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aher letter frotn che city of Vich, as alſo an extract we! the 
k earl of Peterborough's letter bs me, hd be oor r rac to | 
6 both houſes of parliament. * ene 
« [recommend the Saban of them to 560, gemlemen 
« of the houſe of commons, very particularly, as the ſpeedieſt 
« way to reftore the monarchy of Spain to the houſe of Auſtria; 
« and therefore Yaffure myſelf, you will enable me to proſecute 
« the advantages we have gained, in the moſt effectual manner, 
« and to improve the opportunity, which God Almighty is plea- 
« ſed to afford vs, of putting a Frofperous end t to the "PEER 
«war. | 8 F 

"« 15 8 7 e, eee gat fe 8550 
I muſt not loſe this occaſion of deßring you to ths” as ak f 
« diſpatch to the matters before you as the nature of them al- 
« low, that fo, in our preparations, for next year, you, may be 
« early, which cannot fail of being a great advantage to us!.“ 


The next year 1 Sis Cloudeſley again commanded the fleet; bur 

i failed very late ſo as not to reach the river of Liſbon will the 
month of * Ss and, even when it arrived there, the dis- 
putes which aroſe amongſt the lords of king Charles's council 
and his generals, with the delays of the Portugueze, who were 
far from being hearty in his cauſe, diſappointed all the great de- 
ſgns of the maritime powers, and the effects that might have 
been reaſonably expected from the powerful reinforcement. of 
ad wwops which were embarked on board the gland fleet. In this 
. easy ſituation Sir Cloudeſley Shovel did all that could be ex- 
5 pected from a wiſe and vigilant commander; for he not only 
he doſely attended to the proper duties of his own charge, but left 
ho method untried to prevail upon the generals and favourites of 
= king Charles ro come to ſuch an agreement, as might ſecure the 
* advantages already obtained, and effectually fix their maſter, 
3 who was then at Madrid, upon the throne of Spain. Ns 
But, though the care and concern of the admiral had very lit- 
tle effect on this 105 yet his repreſentations in Portugal met 


t London Gazette, No. 4775. 


fp queen's fleet, under the command of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with the 
n orces on board, and the earl of Rivers as general in chief, ſailed from 
* the füt of October. London Gozette, N*, 4263. ; 


/ 


pect for Sir Cloudeſley. He had diſpoſed all things in ſuch : 


army. Orders were ſent to this purpoſe, and a memorial vas 
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with greater PET It ſeems that one of the young ina 
he royal family, who was of a very wild temper, had committeg 
ſome odd inſults on the ſeamen as they. came aſhore from the 
fleet, and the forts, at the entrance of the river, had fired Upon 
| ſome of our men of war; upon which Sir Cloudeſley made his 
repreſentations to the miniſtry ; and, having received a very dif. 
ſatisfactory anſwer, he immediately demanded a conference with 
a perſon of great diſtin ion, who was then at the head of they 
councils, and told him plainly, that the ſeamen, ſo long 28 he 
bore the Engliſh flag, ſhould maintain the ſtricteſt diſcipling 
while in the harbour of Portugal, and therefore he expected i 
| ſhould receive thoſe marks of friendſhip and reſpect, which were 
due to ſo great a princeſs as the queen his ſovereign; or, in caſe 
of any failure, he ſhould think himſelf obliged to do his ſeamen, 
and the honour of his country, right, and not ſuffer the Engliſh 
flag to be inſulted, while he had the honour to wear it, 'This 
Sir Cloudeſley expreſſed in ſuch a manner, and: ſeconded his 
words with ſo briſk a reſentment, when the firſt-mentioned af- 
front was next repeated, that the crown of Portugal thought ſi 
to iſſue out ſuch orders as he deſired, and things wore another 
face in that part of the world ever afterwards ; 3 which was en- 
tirely owing to the courage and conduct of Sir Cloudeſley, who 
knew very well how to diſtinguiſh between the complaiſance due 
to an ally, and that complying forbearance which is unworthy 
of an Engliſh admiral *, * 
The beginning of the year 170 wore tet an indifferent al- 


manner, as that he might be able to ſuccour Alicant; and very 
probably had ſucceeded therein, if not prevented, when the 
troops were on the point of embarking, by an order from 
England. This order was obtained by the preſſing inſtances of 
the court of Portugal, which repreſented here, that the forces 
might be more effectually employed in conjunction with their 


drawn up, containing the terms upon which her Britannic ma- 
jeſty would conſent to the propoſitions made by the Portuguezc 
miniſter, in the name, and on the behalf of his maſter. But, 


w They hid behaved in the ſame way to Sir John Leake in February, 1706, 


Burchet's naval hiſt 6 
Sce urcae aval MILOUTY, P. 090, 729. ; notwith- 
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— this application the Portugueze, being either 
,owilling or unable to comply with thoſe demands; it was re- 


de oed in 2 council of war to reſume the former project, and to 5 
neee e eee pn ages e d. | 


on 

big] fogland * + 

It, Lending A reſolution, as en ee ies failed on 
ith WY de Ich of January, with the land- forces from Biſbon to Ali- 


en ent, where they arrived on the 28th of the ſame month, and 
bel vere actually landed. But, through the delays the expedition 
ine WY net with, (an account of which we have formerly given), the 
dt troops, which at their ſailing from England were little if any 
ere thing ſhorr of 20,000 men, were now found to be ſcaree 700% % 
ale 1d Sir Cloudefley finding that his preſence would be of little 
en, die there, and that the fleet ſtood in need of repairs, leſt Ali. 
li cant on the 17th of February, and returned to Liſbon, where 
"his WY he arrived the 11th of March following. There he received 
his orders to prepare for the expedition againſt Toulon; of which 
ve have already ſaid much, and therefore ſhalt be the more 
roaciſe in what we are e to add further upon chat ſubject 
here?, "$4 | 
The infiruQticns which Sir Cloudeſiey Shovel: received, in „ 
ktion to this important affair, which, if it had ſucceeded, mult 
bare put an end to the war, by obliging the French king to 
zhandon the ſupport of his grandſon in Spain, were ſent him 

ve Liſbon ; and, in obedience to them, the admiral made ſuch 
of. Wi diſpatch, that on the ioth of May he failed for Alicant ; 
ha where, having joined Sir George Byng, he proceeded to the 
ery Wi coaſt of Italy, and in the latter end of the month of June, 
the Ui canie to an anchor between Nice and Antibes; where he waited 
rom Wi the arrival of the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene, who ac- 


1 Theſe diſputes, and the delays they occaſioned, ruine] our affairs, and made 


ces 

heit this, which was the moſt expenſive of all our wars, the moſt ineffectual. T. e 

455 Waniſh male contents had their partieu ar views, fo had the Portuguzze, ſo had the 
G:rmans likewiſe 3 Charles III. as we called him, indeed had none, but owed 

ma- 2 


the humour of his ſavouri e for the time being. 


Y Burnet's hiſtory of his cwn times, vol. ii. p. 479, The complete hiſtory on 
Rs, for 1707, p 41. London Gazette, No, 4299, 4302, 438, 4312, | 


ith- 


toally came on board the 2gth of that month, and were enter. 
tained by Sir Cloudeſley with the utmoſt magnificence 2. 

The enemy were at that time ſtrongly entrenched on the f. 
ver Var, and had extended their works above four miles i into 
the country. Theſe entrenchments were defended by 800 
horſe, and Gt battalions of foot, and à reinforcement was daily 
expected, of three battalions more, under the command of 
keutenant- general Dillon, an old Iriſh officer, from whoſe cou. 
rage and conduct the French had reaſon to expect as much 2 
from any man in their ſervice; and indeed if he had arrived in 
thoſe lines, it is very doubtful whether the confederates could 
have forced them. But Sir Cloudeſley having obſerved to the 
duke, that part of the French lines were ſo near the ſea, that it 
was in his power to cannonade them; and that he would land 
a body of ſeamen, who ſhould attack the higheft and ſtrongeſt 
of their entrenchments; his royal highneſs nen that 8 

ſhould be attacked immediately . 6 

Accordingly, on the iſt of July, Sir Cloudeſley 0 four 
Engliſh, and one Dutch man of war, to enter the mouth of 
the river Var, where they began to cannonade the French 
lines; ſoon after which, fix hundred Engliſh ſeamen landed in 
open boats, under the command of Sir John Norris, who was 
quickly followed by the admiral 3 and having begun the attack, 
the enemy were ſo terriſted with fock an unexpected falutation, 


that they threw down their arms, alter 's a mort diſpute, and WI binde 
abandoned their works d. Tel moir 
'This great effort made by the Engliſh, not only procured an 5 

a 
eaſy paſſage, where the greateſt reſiſtance was expected, but _ 
totally diſconcerted the French ſchemes, ſince the troops had e 
ſcarce quitted theſe entrenchments before they met, in their 01 
| Rp er t 
2 Burnet, vol. ii. Columua roftrats, p. 284. The complete hiſtery of Europe, eur; 
for 1707, p. 261, Lond. Goz, No. 4352. Mcmoirs of Sir Clcudeſley Shovel, 3 
P. 11 5 a Burchet's naval hiſtory,” p. 731, 732 Burnet's biltory of his 9050 

own times, vol. ii. p. 476, Boyer's life of queen Anne. Lond. Gaz, Memo n by 
of Sir Cloudeſſ.y Shovel, p. 112. | 
b See the London Gazette, No, 4352, wherein there i is an account of this 40 
expedition, by authority, Complete hiſtory of Europe, for the year 17075 9 0 


and all the French writers, who agree, that if this paſs had not been forced | 


by the esl, the duke of 9— and his amy could not bave proceeded « þ 
farther, 


march, 
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mureb, lieutenant-general Dillon, at the head of his twelve 
tattalions; who was ſo aſtoniſhed, that be ſuffered himſelf ts 

he perſuaded to abandon the town of St, Paul, and to continue 
this retreat. On the 14th, a council of war was held on board 
the admiral, in which it was reſolved to proſecute the march to 
Toulon, which the duke of Savoy promiſed to reach in fix 
of WY days. It appears from this account, that whatever there was 
of zeal and ſpirit in the conduct of this affair, proceeded from 


2 the, diligence and activity of Sir Cloudeſley. He propoſed 
* forcing the paſſage of the Var, and executed it; he induced 


14 WY his royal highneſs of Savoy to purſue his march immediate- 
te , and, as ſoon. as that reſolutioh was taken, the admiral- 
failed with his fleet for the lands of Hieres, leaving ten or 
nd WY tyclve frigates to interrupt the enemies ak ine with : 
.,. 
1 98 ſtory, #16": that i is 0 of Sir Cloudeſley's Jetains 
ing a ſum of money, muſt be without foundation: for, before 
the attack, his royal highneſs muſt have been perfectly ſatisfied, 
or WJ otherwiſe he would not have undertaken it; and he marched 
<> WH ſoon as prince Eugene joined him, with the | remainder of 
u WF the forces, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel ſeeing no more of him till he 
” en Toulon d. * inſtead of ſix, his 987 N made 


e rt kiſtory of his .own times, ed. ii. p. 417, . The eoniplete 
nd hiſtory of Europe, for 170. Oldmixon, Boyer, and alle our hiſtorians, Me- 
moirs of Sir Cloudeſſey Shovel, 
an d I have, in the former part of this velume, given ſome account of 1 . 
ud pretended reaſons for the miſcarriage of this expedition; and I there lay the 
greateſt weight- on the body of forces ſent by the emperor Joſeph, to conquer 
ad the kingdom of Naples; which expedition, firſt delayed, and then weakened, 
ell the attempt. upon Toulon; but I had not at that time ſeen a valuable letter of 
| her majeſty queen Anne. to the emperor, upon this tubject; which, as it was 
never publiſhed, as it was written with her own hand, and contains matter of ag 


gp. extraordinary nature, I thought it might not be amiſs to inſert it here, rather 
. than conceal it fi om the reader. This letter was to felicitate the pore. on the 
Fo huccels of bis arms i in Naples. | 
481 R, my Brother, | 

his 4 «4 I rejoice with all my heart, with your Imperial majeſty, on the reduction 
7s * of the kingdom of Naples to the obedience of the Catholic king, of which 
ed be has given me an account by his letter of the zoth of Auguſt laſt; and I 
ed Dy * that by a Joiat purſuit, for the time to come, of whatever (hall be ad- 
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it full twelve days before lie attacked, in any manner, the plare; 
and then never pretended to lay any blame upon Se Conde, 
but threw-it bn prince Eugene, who commanded the e 
forces, and who had orders not to-expoſe them. It is 1 
that when Sir Cloudeſley went firſt to compliment the dufte 
upon his ſafe arrival, and to receive. his commands about land- 
ing artillery and ammunition,” his royal highnels told bim, be 
was glad to fee him at laſt, for the maritime powers had made 
him wait a long while; to Which, when Sir Cloudeſley anhwer. 
ed, that he had not waited a moment {inee it was in bis 5 
to wait upon his royal highneſs ; he replied, fmiling, « 1 td 
e not ſay you, but the maritime Powers had made me wait; 
«« for this expedition I concerted ſo long age as 1693; and 
« fourteen years is a long time to wait, Sir Olondeſley*, P a1 
The admiral ordered immediately one hundred pieces of em- 
non to be landed from the fleet, for the ſervice of the batte- 
ries, with two bundred rounds of powder and ſhot, and 1 
conliderable number of ſeamen do ferve as gunners; neither was 
be wanting, in any thing that was defired from him, during the 
whole affair, but rather exceeded what the duke and prince 
Eugene could reaſonably expect, as well with regard to his per- 
 fonal attendance as to the ſervice of the fleet. Beſides, there 
was not any misfortune on his ſide, but it fell out altogether 
amongſt the land- troops, who were beat from their poſts with 
very great loſs on the 15th « of Auguſt, N. 8. On the 16th the 
fleet began to cannonade the town, and throw bombs in the 
night, which was continued till fuch time as the fiege was rai- 
* ſed, and which obliged the French to ſink all their capital ſhips, 


8 vantageons to the common cauſe, this ſucceſs will be fo'lowed by another, 
cqualiy glorious and important to the houſe of Auſtria, in putting my bro- 
<« ther, the Catholic king, in poſl⸗ Mon of the Spauiſh monarchy, by the power- 
ful faccours that your imperial majeſty will, after this happy event, de able 
« to furniſh bim; to whom I wiſh ail kind of proſperity, and to your impeiial 
„ majeſty a contiaual ſeries of good fortune, This will sive me extreme Pleas 
4 ſure, as being, 
+ * Your imperial majeſty! 's 
| < Moſt affectionate ſiſter, 
& * Kenſington, Sept. 29, 1707. | « A NNE R. 


e Mereure enn 1797, 555 fl. p- 331. 


a dire, 
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nes chat more than evuntervailed the whole ebenes of this 
trier, great as it was r. J 
the duke of Savoy tiever would Wi ubdertikeh this bY 
ir wichdut the "affiſtance of the fleet, commanded by Sir 
 (ondeftey ; as Tre did nothing, when before Toulon, but by the 


I 

| Aline bf the fleet, from whence he had all bn military 
bos; fo he cod not poffibly have made à fafe retreat, if it 
C 


ul not bern covered by che confederate fleet, which attended 


1 again to che time of his repaſſing the Var. There ſome 


1 concern. © Her Britannic majeſty's miniſter laboured to per- 
ade prince Eugene to take upon him the command of all the 
d dees in Spain, in which the duke of Savoy likewiſe concur- 
red; and Sir Cloudeſley offered to tranſport his royal highneſs, 
a body of troops under his command ; but this propoſi- 
-n being rejected, his excellency bore away for the Streights; 
a WH pon after, reſolved to return JT wad was te brag Wt 
a Wl of bis Hife s. | 
e ne lest Sir Thomas Dilkes at Gibrattar, with nine ſhips of 
ee fie fine; three fifth rates, and one of the Gxth, for the ſecurity | 
-c the coafts of Italy, and then proceeded with the remainder 
ro ill of the fleet, conſiſting of ten ſhips of the line, five frigates, four 
er I fie-fhips, a loop, and a yacht, for England d. On the 22d of 


th (ber, he came into the Soundings, and in the morning had 
he ninety fathom water. About noon he lay by; but, at fix in 
he 


the evening, he made fail again, and ſtood away under his 
courſes, believing, as it is preſumed, that be ſaw the light on 
pt Agnes, one of the iſlands of Scilly. Soon after which, ſe- 
fecal ſhips of his fleet made the ſignal of diſtreſs, as he himſelf 
6d; and it was with much difficulty that Sir George Byng, in 
the Royal Anne, ſaved himſelf, haying one of the rocks under. 


ſery great riſks; and, as we have ſhewn elſewhere, ſeveral 
lips beſides the Wages perilhed, There were with him, on 


f Burcher' s naval XG p. 732. Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 303. Me. 
doirs of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. 8 Bnrnet. Oldmixor's hiſtory of Eu- 
pe, for the year 1707, p. 302, 303. Annals of queen Anne, p. 107, 108. 
randon Gazette, No. 4364. b Burcher's naval niſtory, p. 7.3. 


| board 
% 


x diſputes happened, in which Sir Cloudefley had little or 


ker main chains. Sir John . and lord Durſley, alſo ran 
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board the Aſſociation, his ſons-indaw, Sir. John N 
and James his brother, Mr. Trelawny, eldeſt ſon to the did 
of Wincheſter, and ſeveral other young gentlemen of un 
There is no ſaying how this unhappy accident fell out, or ty 
whoſe fault it was owing, though a report prevailed immediate. 
ly after, it happened, that a great part of the crew had 10 
drunk for joy that they were within ſight of land. 
Sir Cloudefley's body was thrown a- ſhore the next day pon 
the iſland of Scilly, where ſome fiſhermen took him up, and, 
having ſtolen a valuable emerald ring from his finger, ſtripped 
and buried him. This ring, being ſhewn about, made a great 
noiſe all over the iſland, and coming to the ears of Mr. Paxton, 
who was purſer of the Arundel, he found out the fellows, de. 
clared the ring to be Sir Cloudeſley Shovel's, and obliged them 
to diſcover where they had buried the body *; which he took 
up, and carried on board his own ſhip, in which it was tranſ- 
ported to Plymouth, conveyed from thence by land to London, 
and buried, from his houſe in Scho- ſquare, in Weſtminſter. 
abbey, with great ſolemnity, here, if not an elegant, an ex- 
penſive monument of white marble was afterwards erected, by 
the queen's direction, in order to do honour to the memory of 
ſo great a man, and ſo worthy and uſeful a ſubject. 
Since the laſt edition of this work, a very ingenious and in- 
quill tive writer m, who had himſelf Nals a viſit to theſe ile, 


i Burnet' s hiſtory of his « own times, "_ i. 1 488. ' Oldmixon's $ kiffory of 
the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 394. Columna roſtrata, p- 285, 286. Boyer's life of 
queen Anne, p. 304. Memoirs at Sir e Shovel, P- 120. "London 
Gazette, Ne. 4380. 

k Mercure hiſtorique et ee tome 1 p. 668, 669. Heath's * 
and hiſtorical account of the iſlands of Scilly, p. 442, 144. There are various 
accounts of the finding Sir Cloudefley's body; ſome ſay, he was ſirſt diſcovered 
upon a hatch, with a little dog dead by him, endeavouring by that means to ſave 
timſelf, A ſoldier belonging to St. Mary's garriſon, is zeported to have firſt met 
with it, and to have interred it in the ſand at Porthelic, which ſoldier lady Sho 
vel, as ſome write, rewarded with a penſian for life, _ 

1 Antiquities of the Abbey of Weltminſter, vol, ii, p. 11. Andale of queen 
Anne, vol. vi. p. 306. London Gazette, Ne. 4397. m Obſervations 00 
the ancient and preſent ſtate of the iſlands of Scilly, and their importance to the 
trade of Great Britzin, in a letter to the reverend Charles Lyttleton, L. L. D. 
dean of Exeter, and F. R. 8. By William Borlaſe. M. A. F. R. S. Oxford, 
2779. 460. P. 26—328. 
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I given. us a Farther account of this matter, which the reader 


il be pleaſed to ſee in his own. words. Before I come to 
« deſcribe the ancient ſepulchres of theſe iſlands, ſays this re- 
ſerend author, ie give me leave to make a fmall excurſion from 
« the Druid pale, and, now I am fo near the ſpot, to carry ou 
« down to the grave of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. In a cave called 

« Porthelic, between the Tolmens, which I have been deſerib- 

« ing to you, the body of this great ſea-captain, after his ſhip- 

« wreck in the year 1707, was found naked, and not to be di- 
« ſtinguiſned from the moſt ordinary failor under his command; 
« and here he was buried, a bank of ſand offering iiſelf very 

« opportunely for that purpoſe. The nature of the place, it 
« muſt be allowed, would make it doubly inhuman not to have 
« buried him, (whoever he was), and is, therefore, the firſt ar- 
« gument Archytas makes uſe of to 9 0 the n 22 ad 
« office after a like nm. 


« 4 tu, W vage ne parce makes arene 
« Offibus, et capiti inhumato 


78 Honk. ode xxviii. lib. . 
0 Stay, traveller, and let thy gen'rous breaſt, 

« Gueſs the ſad tale, and bear my bones to reſt, 

« See where, at hand, theſe ſports of wind and wave, 


« May find the goa tho' a andy grave. 


« His body was afterwards taken up, and conveyed to Weſt- 
« ' winſter-abbey, and a little Pit « on this andy green 155 ſhews, . 


—— Pulveris mg parva munera,” :  Thidem. 


Sir : Cloudeſley Shovel, at the time of hi death, wat rear- 
xmiral'of England, admiral of the white, and commander in 
chief of her majeſty's fleet, one of the council to prince George 
of Denmark, as lord high-admiral of England, elder brother 
a Trinity-houſe, and one of the governors of Greenwich-hoſ- 
pital ; in all which ations he diſcharged his truſt with the great- 


lt honour and integrity; and as, in his public character, he 


vas an accompliſhed ſea - oſſicer, one who had always the glory 


% MR MOt AS was 


ef his queen, and the good of his country at heart; ſo in dl 
circumſtances of private life, as an huſpand, parent, or maſty | 
of his family, he conducted himfelf with ſuch. prudence, vib. 
dom, and tenderneſs, that few. men lived more beloved, or died 
more lamented. , Her majeſty expreſſed a very particular con: 
 cern for his loſs, and was pleaſed to tell Sir Jobn Leake, when 
| ſhe made him rear-admiral of England, that. ſhe. knew no man 
ſo fit to repair the loſs of the ableſt ſeaman in her ſervices, 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel married the widow of his friend and 
| Patron, Sir John Narborough, who was the daughter of cap: 
tain Hill, by whom he left two daughters, co-heireſſes; Eliza- 
| beth the eldeſt, eſpouſed to Robert lord Romney o, and after. 
wards to John lord Carmichael, now earl of Hyndford, and 
who deceaſed at the Hague in 1750; Anne, who became the 
wife of the honourable Robert Manſel ?, and, upon his demiſe, 
married Robert Blackwood, Eſq; of London, merchant. Lady 
Shovel had alſo three children by her firſt huſband : John, 
who, while a child, was created a baronet, and James Narbo. 
rough, Eſq; who, as we have already mentioned, were loſt in 
the Aſſociation, with their father-in-law ; likewiſe a daughter; | 
Elizabeth, married to Sir Thomas D'aeth, of Knowlton, in the 
county of Kent a, baronet, and who departed this life in 1721, 
| After ſurviving the unfortunate Sir Cloudeſley twenty-five years, 
her ladyſhip deceaſed, March the 15th, 1732, at her houſe in 
Thrift-ſtreet, near Soho-ſquare, having lived to a great age. It 
may not be improper to add to theſe memoirs, his monumental 
inſcription in Weſtminſter-abbey ; ſince it is the only one of its 
kind, and ſtands there as a perpetual memorial of the ſervices 
he rendered his country, and of the grateful ſenſe retained by 

the great and glorious princeſs who employed bim, and under 
whoſe auſpicious conduct the arms of Great Britain, by ſea and 
land, were ever victorious. Thus that inſcription runs*: 


* Burchet's navzl hiſtory, p. 733. Burnet. The complete hiſtory of Curope, 
for 1707, p. 511. Memoirs of Sir Clondelley Shovel, p. 122. Boyer's life of 


queen Anne, p. 304, 308. © Collins's peerage of England, edit. 1750, 

vol. v. p. 337. p Collins's peerage of England, edit. 1747, vol. iy. not 
p. 273. q Engliſp baronetage, vol. iv. p. 184. Harris's hiſtory ol rep 
Kent, p. 172. r Au tiquities of St. Peter's, Wellminſter, vol. ii. p. 11, 33, 5 
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| «Sir Cloudeſtey Shovel, kot reap-admiral of Great Britain 


« of long and faithful ſervices: he was defervedly beloved of 5 D 
« his country, and eſteemed, - thongh dreaded, by the enemyr 
« who had often experienced bis conduct and courage. Being 


E IEEE. on 


« lon, the 22d of nn dnt at r 80 in oe 7708, year 1 
« of bis age. 207 3 
„ His gr he) by al; ber cyectaty the ſeakering 
part of the nation, to whom he was a worthy example. His 
7 « body was Kung on the ſhore, and buried with others in the 
. « ſands; but being ſoon after taken up, was placed under this 
it WF « monument, which his royal miſtreſs has cauſed to be erefted, 

| © to commemorate his Fang A bes hun and N ur- 3 
e 01 es“ n A 
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in Yice-admiral, and Lieutenant of the Admiralty of 
er  England,' and Lieutenant of the Fleets and Seas of 
he Ul this Kingdom, one of ber Majeſty's moſt honourable | 
_ ny Count, Sc. e g 


1755 
* is 2 nN we may e expect, and it is alt 
4 found true, from experience, that ſuch perſons as riſe in- 


to old and honourable employments, by dint of merit, and are 
vithal of a reſpectable deſcent, as they enjoy their fortunes with 
els envy, ſo they are, generally ſpeaking, more attached to the 
government and conſtitution of their country, than thoſe who, 
by a haſty rife from a low beginning, have ſmall concern for 

thoſe eſtabliſhments from which they derive no honour; and 
re therefore more prone to changes and revolutions, in which 
nen ol active parts muſt be always conſiderable. This truth was 
never more manifeſt; than in the conduct of the illuſtrious perſon 
of whom we are now to ſpeak. A man, who, to hereditary ho- 
nours, added reputation founded on perſonal merit, and who 
ſepaid the credit derived to bim from his anceſtors, by the gloe 
7 reflected from his own actions. Yet ſo modeſt withal, that 
he coveted titles as little as wealth ; and after a like ſpent 1 in no- 
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« ſhipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, in his voyage from Tou- 
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ple atchiovernents; went to his graye with 2 REFER fortune, 
though he had long enjoyed ſuch dane pe enabled 
to raiſe princely eſtates. e 
le was the ſon of Sir William Rooke, 156 oh ak 
%e aud honourable family in the county of Kent, where he wy 
. born, in the year 1650 ; his father gave him the education be. 
coming A gentleman, i in which, by the quickneſs of his party 
and the ſolidity of his judgment, he made an extraordit 
greſs, inſomuch that Sir William Rooke had great hopes, that 
he would have diſtinguiſhed himſelf i in an honourable profeſſion, 
for which he was intended? But as it frequently happens, 
| that genius gives a bias too ſtrong for the views even of a pa- 


rent to ſubdue, ſo Sir William, after a fruitleſs ſtruggle with 


his ſon George's bent to naval employment, at laſt gave way to 
his inclinations, and ſuffered him to make a campaign at ſeq, | 
His firſt ſtation i in the navy was that of volunteer, then ſtyl- 
ed a reformade, i in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by his un- 
daunted courage and indefatigable application. Tbis quickly 
acquired him the poſt of a lieutenant, from whence he roſe to 


that of a captain before he was thirty; a thing, in thoſe days, 


thought very extraordinary, when no man, let his quality be 
what it would, was advanced to that ſtation, before he had 
given ample, as well as inconteſtable teſtimonies, of his being 
able to fill it with honour. Theſe preferments he enjoyed under 
the reign of Charles II. and under that of his ſucceſſor, king 
James, he was appointed to the command of che Deptford, 3 
tourth rate man of War, in which poll the revolution found 
him*. 8 


the year 1689, as commodore, with a ſquadron on the coaſt of 
Z Ireland. In this ſtation, he heartily concurred with major-ge- 
veral Kirke, in the famous relief of Londonderry, a aſſiſting in 


Fm {on in n taking the iſland | in the Lake, which Ne a pallag 


The complete hiſtory of "SED for 1709, p. 383. Life of Sir George 
Rooke, p. 1, See the inſcription on his monument. T c hiſtory and antiqui- 
tics of the caihedrel' church of Canterbury, by the reverend Mr. J. Dan. 
London, 1726, fo p. FN. 784 57 t Pepys's memoirs of the royal navy 
of England, p. 164. Memoirs of Sir George Rooke, MS. Annals of queen 
ave, Yale viii. b. 203. | * . 
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Admiral Herbert diſtinguiſhed him early, by ſending him, i in 
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he the relief of the tone. Soon after; he was employed in 


ee ee of Schomberg's army, and landing them ſafe þ 


near Carrickfergus, facilitated the ſiege of that place, and, af⸗ 
ler it was taken, failed with his ſquadron” along the coaſt ; | 
where he firſt looked into the harbour of Dublin, manned all | 
his boats, and inſulted the place where king James was in per- | 
Gn and, in the night of the 18th of September; he formed a 
deſign of burning all the veſſels in the harbour; which he would 
have certainly execiited, if the wind had not thifi6d, fo 4 1c 
drive him out to ſea -“. 

From thence he ſailed to Core; ind dk ich e ke Ule⸗ 
viſe looked, though; in the apprehenſion of the people of Ire- 
land; it was the beſt fortified port in the iſland ; but Sir George 
ſoon convinced them of the contrary ; for, notwithſtanding all 
ihe fire from their batteries, he entered and took poſſeſſion of the 
great iſland ; : and might have done more; but that his ſhips were 
{ foul; that they could ſcarce ſwim and bis proviſions grown ſd 
ſhort, that he was obliged to repair to the Downs; where he ar- 
med in the middle of October; having acquired great reputation 
by bis activity and good ſervice x. In the beginning of the year 
1690; he was, upon the recommendation bf the earl of Torring- 
ton, appointed rear-aUmiral of the red i, and, in that tation, ſer- 
tel in the fight off Beachy-head, which happened on the zoth of 
June the ſame year; and; notwithſtariding the misfortune of out 
arms, which was-indiſputably the greateſt we ever met with at 
ſea, admiral Rooke was allowed to have done his duty with 
much reſolution j and therefore the lords and others, appointed 
toinquire into the conduct of that affair, had orders to examine 
bim and Sir John Aſhby, who, in their accounts; juſtified their 
admiral; and ſhewed; that the misfortune happened by their de. 


| ing obliged to fight under vaſt diſadvantages . 


lt was believed by * that this would nv been a bar to 


0 Burcher s naval hiſtory, p. 477. Columna roſtrata, j p. 258. The GEL 
hiſtory of Europe, for 1909, p. 384. w Life of Sir George 
Rooke, p. )— 11. Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 580, Hiſtory of 


the wars 3 in Ireland, chap. vi. Burchet's memoirs, p. z. * Burchet's 
| naval hiſtory, p. 421, ' Y Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 41. 
Life of kiog William, p. 265. 2 Borchet's memoirs, p. 81. Kenner. 


An impartia} account of ſome remarkable 21 iges in the life of Arihvr, earl of 
Turiggton, p. 13. | | 
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ſquadron, and commander in chief but that year being 
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his n but it proved otherwiſe, and be van ie 
Ately appointed to command the ſquadron that cotwoytd the 

king to Holland *z/and-afterwards joined the grand fleet, under 
the command of Mr. Ruſſel, who was then admiral of the wg 


5 without action, the French declining it, and the admiral being 
too wiſe a man to.riſk-the fate of his predeceſſor, by any ra 
attempt, reat-admiral Rooke-had no opportunity of diſtinguiſh. 
ing himſelf further, than by exacłly obeying orders, and: Mb 
tecting our trade ; which he did very effeftually>. 
In the ſpring of the ſueceeding hear, be again ee tas 
William to Holland, and was then, or very ſoon after, promot- 
& to the rank of vice · adqmiral of the blue e, in which ſtation he 
ſerved in the famous battle of La Hogue, om the 22d of May, 
2692, in which he bebaved with diſtinguiſhed courage and cone 
duct, as the relation publiſhed by admiral Ruſſel fully ſhews, 
andi it was owing to his vigorous behaviour, that the laſt ſtroke 
was given on that important day, which threw the French en. 
tirely into eonfuſſon, and forced them to run ſuch hazards, in 
order to ſhelter themſelves from their victorious enemies. 
hut the next day, which was Monday the 23d of May, was 
fr him {till much more glorious; for vice-admiral Rooke had 
orders to go into La Hogue, and burn the enemy's ſhips as they 
lay d. There were thirteen-large men of war, which had crowd- 
ed as far up as poſſible, and the tranſports, tenders, and ſhips 
with ammunition, were difpoſed in ſuch a manner, that it was 
thought impoſſible to burn them. Beſides all this, the French 
camp was in ſight, with all the Freneh and Triſh troops that 
were to have been employed in the invaſion, and ſeveral batte- 
ries upon the coaſt, well ſupplied with beavy artillery. The 
vice-admiral, however, made the neceſſary preparations for obey- 
ing his orders, notwithſtanding he ſaw the diſpoſitions made on 
tore for his reception; but, when he came to make the at- 
. he found it poll ble 0 carry in the ſhips of his ſqus- 


= Kennet' 5 kiftory of England, vol. iii, p. 612. 1 of Q. Anne, vol. vii. 
p. 363. d Burchet. The complete hiſtory of Europe for 1709. Life of 
8ir George Rooke, p. 12—15. | | © Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 45 
d Burchet's memoirs, p. 145. Kennet, and other writers. The preſent ſtate of 
Europe for the year 1692, p. 6, Eolumna roſtrata, p. 261. Life of Sir Georg® 
Rooke, p. 17, 18. See admiral Ruſfel's letter to the earl of Nottingham in vol. i. 
pP. 358, as allo our account of this famous action. 3 
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n He ordered bi light | 
jigntes to phy in cloſt to the ſhore, and, having manned out alk 
vs boats, went himſrif to give directions for the attack, burned 
e nu three · deck ſhipsz and the next day, being the 
uh, be burnt fix more from ſeventy-fix to fixty guns, and de- 
ropes the thicteenth, which was hip _ Vr. Boas * 3 5 
[ther with moſt of the tranſports and ammur = 
under the fire of all thofe batteries I have dab Is 

6ght of the French and Iriſh troops z and yet, through the wiſe 
ndu@ of their commander, this bold enterprize-coſt the, lives 
no mote than ten men. In order to have a diſtinct conception 


i i the merit of this moſt glorious action, we need only caſt our 
e on the letter written to their high mightineſſes the States- 
;, WH G:neral by their admiral Allemonde, who was preſent, and who 
* penned this letter on the 24th, before vice · admiral Rooke went 
e very laſt time into La Hogue to burn the remaining ſhips and 
» WJ iranſports. It is but natural to believe the admiral gave the beſt 
„count in his power to his maſters; and we cannot believe he 
n meant to flatter the Engliſh officer, ſinee it does not appear from 

his letter, that he ſo much as knew who he was; theſe cireum- 
ces therefore conſidered, his epiſtle may be juſtly looked 
won as the moſt authentic teſtimony that can be offered on this 
pp 5 © This TABS aire Allemonde, was dated from on board the Prince, near 
30 june 3, 275 Chet, BYE; = Pars 5 
ch Cpe-Barfleur, ——— 1692, in which letter he ous "SE | me) 
at | May 24, 5 8 | 1 
5 * I came to an anchor under this cape hn 1 have _ ſince yeſterday 


"inthe afternoon with your high mightineſſes ſquadron, and that of Sir ;ohtr 
be N Aby, admiral of the Engliſh blue ſquadron, and ſome other ſhips of Ke 
2 * Biitꝛnnie mejeſties. At which time bein g informed by the captain of a French 
* fire-ſhip, who was taken priſoner, that about twelve of the ſhips that had foughe 
* zyainſt your high mightineſſes ſquadron, and to which we had given chacey 
* were got in among the rocks. I prepared to go and defir»y them. But, as I 
us ready to put my deſign in execution, I fouad that admiral Ruſk] had given 


* light frigetes and Gec-ſhips to »ffilt his ſhips, and immediately gave Il neceſ- 
" ſary orders, in caſe he ſhould make uſe of them; but, as yet, | know not 
© whether thoſe frigates or fire-ſhips were employed or no. All that Tcan afſure 
* your high mightineſſcs is, that, the ſame day they took a teſolution to deſtroy 
* thoſe twelve ſhips, they burnt fix oi the biggeſt, ben g ſhips of three decks ; 
" «this day the reſt that remaiuved, the leaſt of « hich Garried ſiæty pieces of 


" ordcrs to the fame purpoſe, . Prefently J offered him your high mightinelſes oe 


6 Canton, -* 


jo 
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It was extremely happy for Mr. Rooke, that he ferved a bras 
-prince, who would not take his informations upon truſt, but in. 
quired particularly into every man's conduct before he puniſhed 
or rewarded. The behaviour of thevice-admiral. at La Hogue 
appeared to him ſo great, and ſo worthy of public notice, that, 
N having no opportunity at that time of providing for him, he ſet. 
. tled a penſion of a thouſand pounds per annum on him for lifer 
In the ſpring of the year his majeſty thought fit to go to Portſ. 
mouth, as king Charles II. had ſometimes done, to view the 
fleet, and, going on board Mr. Rooke's ſhip then in the har. 
bour, dined with him, and conferred on him the honour of 
knighthood &, having a little before made a grand naval promo. 
tion, in which he was declared vice-admiral of the red; and, 
the direction of the fleet being now put in commiſſion, Sir George 
5 Rooke was intruſted with the command of the ſquadron that 
was to eſcort the Smyrna fleet, and the joint admirals received 
orders to accompany him as far to ſea as they ſhould think pro: 
per; after which his inſtructions were, to take the beſt care of 
the fleet he could, and, in caſe of any misfortune, to retire into 
Tome of the Spaniſh ports, and put himſelf under the protection 

of their cannon i, VVV 
It cannot be ſuppoſed, that Sir George Rooke had any better 
intelligence than the admirals or the ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
therefore we ought to aſcribe the great unwillingneſs he ſhewed 
20 part with the grand fleet ſo ſoon, to his ſuperior {kill in naval 
affairs, from whence he judged, that, ſince the French ſquadron 


was not at Breſt, it muſt be gone to Toulon, for which he 


— 


& cannon, ran the ſame fate, being burnt with all their ammunition and provi- 
« fon, together with the ſix other ſmaller veſſels, which they had lightened of 
1 their guns, to try whether it were poſſible to ſave them by towing them any 
«« higher; ſo that this expedition has completed the irreparable ruin of the ene- 
© my's fleet. I underſtand this day, from aboard admira. Ruſſel, that orders 
« are given ont to burn the tranſport-veſſels that are in the bay of La Hogue, 

ie to the number of about 500, if it may be done with ſafety ; but I fear the ex- 
. &eution of the enterprize will be very difficult by reaſon of the ſhallowneſs af 
i« the water where theſe veſlels ly, and the reſiſtance which may be made from 

« the land, and therefore leave the ſucceſs of the deſign to Providence 

F Life of Sir George Rooke, p. 19. The complete hiſtory of Europe for 1799, 
p. 385. s London Gazette, No. 2847. hk London Gazette, Ne. 2843, 
1 Burchet's memoirs, p. 176. Life of Sir George. Rooke, p. 21, 23. Lite of 
king William, p. 36g, 364 | | f 
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1 there could ſcarce be a better reaſon aſſigned than their 5 


of intercepting the Smyrna fleet under his convoy. How. 


deer be failed, as his orders and duty required; and on the 15th. 
| of June, being about ſixty leagues ſhort of Cape St. Vincent, he 


wdered the Lark to ſtretch a- head of his ſcouts into Lagos-bay; 
lat, next day baving confirmed accounts of the danger they 
ere in, be propoſed in a council of war to keep the wind, or 

j by all that night, that ſo a diſcoyery of the enemy's ſtrength 
night be made next morning. But in this he was over-ruled, 
ad it was urged that the wind being freſh northerly, it gave 
the fleet a fair opportunity of puſhing for Cadiz; purſuant to this 


xſolution, the admiral ran along the ſhore all night with a preſt 


kl, and forced ſeveral of the enemy's ads to cut from their 
mchors in Lagos - bay g. = 
The next day, when he was with his fleet off Vitla News: it 
ell calm, and, a little after day-break, ten ſail of the enemy's 
nen of war, and ſeveral ſmall ſhips, were ſeen in the offing. 
The French no ſooner diſcovered Sir George Rooke, than they 
flood away with their boats a-head, ſetting fire to ſome, and 


WT fokiog others of their ſmall craft, which yet did not hinder fe- 


jeral of them from falling into our hands, as a fire-ſhip likewiſe 
did, by dropping into the fleet in the night. The crew of this 


ſhip, being carried on board the flag-ſhip, and examined by the 
amiral, tald him a very plauſible tale, VIZ. That the French 


ſquadron conſiſted but of fifteen ſhips of the line, notwithſtand- 
ing there were three flags, and had with them forty-fix merchant- 
den and ſtore-ſhips, that were bound either to Toulon, or to 
pin M. d' Eſtrees l. They faid alſo, that the ſquadron had been 


keilmed off the cape, and that, having watered in the bay, | 


they were bound oP into the Straits, without any intention 


l ſeeing our Heer, 


t The French fleet vader 8 Tourville had * ſome time for the 3 


Lagliſh Smyrna flect; they had certainly very early and very cxaQ intelligence, 
vhich'is much leſs to be wondered at, than that this fleet of French men of war 
ſhould remain a month on the Spaniſh coaſt, without our having any timely no- 
lee of it; and in reality this was the very point upon __— the houſe of com 
Dor's grounded their vote of treachery. 

| Burnet's biſtory of his own times, vol. 1i. p. 115. Columna roftrata Ps 263, | 


The « complete hiſtory -of Europe fur 1709, p. 385. Burchet' s naval hiſtory. 
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This at firſt, with the haſty retreat of their men of or h le 
morning, and their deferting and burning their ſmall veſſch 
gained a perfect belief with the admiral and the reſt of the ol. 
ficers z but afterwards it was judged, (and with reaſon 0 tha 
this precipitate retreat was purpoſely to amuſe us, and ther 
draw the whole ſquadron inſenſibly in to the enemy. About 
noon the ſea breeze ſprung up to W. N. W. and N. W. and 
ren the admiral bore away along ſhore upon the enemy, diſco. 
vering their ſtrength the more the nearer he came to them, and 
at laſt eounted about eighty ſail ; but the number with which they 
plyed up to him was not above fixtcen, with three flags, the ad- 
miral, vice-admiral of the blue, and rear-admiral of the white, 
| The vice-admiral of the blue ſtood off to ſea, in order to uta. 
ther our ſquadron, and fall in with the merchant-thips, whilk 
the body of their fleet lay promiſcuouſly to lee ward one of ano 
ther as far as they could be ſeen, eſpecially their biggeſt ſhips, 
About three in the afternoon the Dutch vice-admiral ſent Sir 
George Rooke advice, that he was now perfectly ſenſible of the 
fraud, as diſcovering plainly-the enemy's whole fleet ; but that, 
in bis jodgment, the beſt conrſe that could be taken was, by alll 
means to avoid fighting. Sir George differed with him in that 
point, and had actually diſpoſed all things for engaging the ene- 
my; but reflecting that he ſhould take upon himſelf the whole 
blame of this affair, if he fought contrary to the Dutch admi- 
ral's ſentiments, he brought to, and then ſtood off with an ealy 
fall, and at the ſame time diſpatched the Sheerneſs, with orders 
to the ſmall ſhips, that were on the coaſt, to endeavour to get 
along ſhore in the night, and fave themſelves in the Spanilh 
ports z which advice, as it was ſeaſonably ſuggeſted, fo it was 
happily purſued, no leſs than Ty getting pe! the <A of 9 
ony® 8 


- 


m The fied account we had of this unlucky baflinels was 5 A latte from C2g* 
tain Lirtleton, commander of the Factor of Smyrna, which, I take it, was aft 
ved min of war, that is, a merchantman turned into a man of war to ſirengeh · 
en the convoy. His letter gave the merchants ſeme conſolatien, becauſe he not 
only aſſured them, that his own, and between forty and fifty mare ſhips, were 
| Gfe at Ca liz, but tht the admiral was eſcaped, and had carried off a great part of 
the flezt with bim, notwichitandt'g the vaſt ſupeſioriiy of the enemy. 


| bart 
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[have already given ſo large an account of this affair 2722 well $5 
from foreign writers as ur on, that I think it needleſs: to ſay 


vote here, except as to the perſonal conduct of the vice-admiral. 


ia whole ſquadron conſiſted of no more than twenty · three ſhips 
of war; of theſe thirteen only were: Engliſh, eight Dutch, and | 
10 Hamburghers. The fleetof merchantmen under his convoy 


n compoſed. of four hundred fail of all nations, though the 


part of them were Engliſh ſhips . The fleet under 
M. Tourville conſiſted of one hundred and wens ſail, of which 


fxty-four were of the line, and eighteen three-deck ſhips; yet 


Sir George Rooke ſaved all the men of war; for he brought 


tmelve:of them to Kingſale, and the other got into Cadiz; and he 


likewiſe brought back with him ſixty merchantmen, and, having 
nt the Lark with advice · of his misfortune, he afterwards pro- 
S ceded from e with the babe W to W us 


fleet . 
One thing, NO is very renharkiably Sith telpedt" to this 


general charged their admirals with not making the moſt of their 


a3 fingle reflection made upon Sir George Rooke's behaviour; 
but, on the contrary, he was ſaid in the Dutch gazettes to haye 


gained more reputation by his elcape, than accrued to the French 
dy their congueſt. On his return home the merchants gave him 


their thanks; the king promoted him from being vice-admiral of 
the blue to the rank of vice-admiral-of the red, and ſoon after, 
42 farther mark of his favour and confidence, made him one 


of the lords-commiſſioners of the admiralty a; and, before the | 
cloſe. of the year 1694, promoted him in from- vice-admiral 


of wa red to ade of the blue 


* 


| Fee vol. n. of this IS p. 373388. 2 Kenner 8 complete hiftorp 


of England, vol. iii. p. 657; Tae preſent ſtate of Europe for the month of July, 


ſz. Life of Sir George Rooke, _ p Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, 
vl. i. p- 116. Olimixon, / The complete hiſtory of Europe for 1709, p. 387, 


=. ..4 Life of* Sir George Rooke,'p- 42. Liſe of K. William, p. 375+ 
t We miſt not imagine, however, that Sir George eſcaped ali trouble in this 


«air ; on the contrary, he was examined at the bar of the houſe of commons, 


ud that weak ſtrictly, though he was ſo very in that he could ſcarce ſtand 10 


A 


fogular tranſaction, viz. That, while in France the people in 


advantage, and the admirals themſelves charged each other with 
want of conduct, and negle& of duty, there was not ſo much 
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In che month of May, 16965 admiral Rooke commanded the 
| fquadron which convoyed the king to Holland :; and in the aw 
tiumn of the ſame year, being then admiral of the white, be vu 

alſo appointed admiral and commander in chief in the Mediter 
ranean, having a fleet of ſeventy men of war and merchant.ſhin 
under his care and, having very ſucceſsfully executed this com- 
miſſion, he remained ſeveral months in-the Mediterranean with 
à very {mall force, where, nevertheleſs, he made a ſhift to pre, 

| ſerve our trade from the inſults of the enemy; and at length, | 
receiving orders to return, he executed them with ſo much Dru. 
_ dence, that he arrived ſafely on the Engliſh coaſt on the 22d of 
April, 1696, to the great joy and ſatisfaction of the nation in 
general, which was much alarmed, from an apprebenſion, tha 
the French fleet at Toulon ſhould come up with © to which 
he was much inferior in ftrength*. . 155 

Soon after his arrival, he took upon him the command of the 
fleet, had orders to proceed to the Soundings v, and to lie in 
ſuch a ſtation, as he ſhould judge moſt proper for preventing 
the French fleet from getting into any port of France; but re- 
cciving intelligence, that the Toulon ſquadron was got ſafe into 
Breſt, and the largeſt ſhips in the fleet being very foul, he 
thought fit to en, 1 to his eee, and "ow into 
T orbay v. 


his "Os and, un was at lat tw 2 chair, He fad, that wheo be 
parted from the grand fleet, be had a very briſk gale of wind, which drove him 
directly upon the enemy, and retarded the advice · boats that were ſent after him, 
with intelligence and orders to return, He faid further, that if his opin on had 


pot beep over ul d, he might very pre bably have paſſed the enemy in the night, vitt 
and then a few oniy of the heavieſt failers cculd have fallen into their hands, ws 
Yet, he added, that he did not ſuſpect he was ovcr-ruled by the m zjority of 9 

votes in the council of war, from any bad deſign, or want of zeal in * com- We 


manders ; but from their not giving credit to his ſuſpicion, that it was tie and 
v hole French fleet | in Lag r and for any * they v were not afraid of | 
them. 

5 Kennet's hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 687. The preſent ſlate of Europe, for x 
1695, p. 177. | Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 45. td Burchet's. naval y 
hiſtory, book iv. chap. XV. The comp'ete biſtory of Europe for 1709. Lice of of t 
Sir George Rooke, p. 43. I. ondon Gazette, Ne. 3178, | 
u üBorchet's memoirs, p. 332. Tue t reſent ſtate of Europe, for 1696, 9 168, 

London Gazette, N®, 3182. e London Ga rette, No. 3186, a 
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Were the fleet being reinforced to eighty-five ſail of the line, 
George Rooke formed the glorious: project of burning the 


uur of Breſt, while we bombarded' alb the adjacent conſts; 
hut, while he was meditating this great deſign, he-unexpectedly 
(ed orders to return to London, and attend his duty at the 
in hoard* 7 yet, ſo deſirous he was of being in action, and ſo 


his. coming to town, he propoſed the matter to the duke of 
Shrewſbury, who approved it, but found it requiſite to lay 
bis project before the privy council, where it was conſidered, 
ill the ſeaſon for putting it in execution was intirely over, and 
then declared a very prudent, well-concerted meaſure, and ano- 
ther admiral blamed for not doing what he would villingly 
have done; but that the captains of the fleet were unanimouſly 
the Bi of opinion, that it was too late in the year to think of attempt · | 
in WW ng an expedition of ſuch importance v. | 
ing Air Ruſſel, in the ſpring of the year 16957 vals decla- 
rc» Bi red earl of Orford, and placed at the head of the admiralty, 
nta vith a kind of abſolute command, his preſence was thought ſo 
be neceffary there, that Sir George Rooke was appointed admiral 
no and commander in chief of the flect *, which put to ſea in a 
ery indifferent condition, being but half manned, and ſcarce 
half victualled, towards the latter end of June; as the French 
woided fighting, Sir George found it impoſſible to do any thing 
in, Wl "7 | conſiderable; and yet this ſummer's expedition gained him 
1s ſmall reputation, and that from an action, bold in itſelf, but 
ov, WY vithal ſtrictly juſt, and very beneficial to the nation. For as he 
mW A cruizing off the French coaſt, he met with a large fleet of 
an. Ovediſh merchantmen, and having obliged them to bring to, 
tte WW and ſubmit to do ene, he found juſt grounds to belicve, wide ; 


\ 


n London 3 No. 3190. 
Tde reader will find. this prej act of Sir e Rocke' s, and a 110 account 
of that affair, by turning to the naval operati. ns of the year in which it happened, 
in Our former volume ; and from thence he will eaſily collect, that Sir George 
Rooke was « autious only, when he wanted a proper ſtrength, and that no admiral 
vas more active or 2 than ny whenever ſuch a force was under his com- 

ere . 
5 London Gazette, No. 3288, 3295. 


3D 2 their 


«hole French fleet, or forcing them to take ſhelter in the bar. 


qoroughly perſuaded of the poſſibility of the thing, that, upon 55 
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their cargoes belonged. mc 'them to French merchants3:uijon 
which he ſent them, under che convoy of ſome frigates, into 
Plymouth. This made a great noiſe, the Swediſſi miniſter in- 
terpoſed, and ſome of our ann were EAI to nee 
Sir George's conduct !. ory in e 

But as he was a man not apt to take 3 i dps _4 ton 

quently ſeldom in the wrong, he was not of a temper to be 
5 n A this: n or anne een 
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E 
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r W. bave the whole of this with fe in + det light, in in a {mall « quart 
pamphlet of two ſheets, intitled, A ſhort account of the true Rate of the caſe of 
the Swediſh merchant- fleet, lately bro ughi up on their voyage fon France, by - 
miral Rooke, and ſent into Plymouth, _ | 

The account given in this pamphlet, of the — runs 19 « The Swele did 
build à ſpip, of more or leſs tons, on his own account ; whereazon he could 

0 ſately make oath before the magiſtrate,” that the ſame ſhip was his own, and 
„ did really belong to him, and was built at his proper coſts and charges; and 

t thereupon be obtained a paſs for the id ſhip, as being a Swediſh ſhip, built 

«< in Sweleland, and Belonging to one of that king s ſubjects. This being done, 
„ the Swede ſold and tranſported the very ſame ſhip to a Dutch, Lubeck, or 
% Hamburgh merchant; who, in conſideration of the other ſervice, did give him 
one quarter, or eighth part, (as they cou d beſt agree upon) in the faid ſhip, 
« on condition, that the Swede ſhould always provide new paſſes as often as 
there ſhcn'd be occaſion for them; and that the ſaid ſhip ſhould always go under 
„the Swede's. name, and by that means traffic unmoleſted to, and with France; 
„ which. p actice the Swede fla tered himfelf that he might ſeturely enough con- 
„ tinue, wi hout acting thereby ag⸗inſt his conſcience, or commi'ting the leaſt 

„ perjury by ſo doing; there being no occaſion, according to the cuſtom and laws. | 
of that country, to make oa R a-freſh fer every other voyage, for getting of new 

« paſſes, becauſe the firſt oath ſuffices for good and all. So that, by this men- 
* tal reſervation, the Swede could obtain as many paſſes as he pleaſed, and for | 
« all that, his conſcience not concerned in the leaſt thereby. Nay, by the 
„ pioofs made againſt the ſaid Swediſh fleet, taken from their own hand-wn- 

<< tings, books, and letters, now under examination in the court of admiralty, 
© jt dees manifeſtly appear, that, to take off all ſuſpicion, and to obviate b 
% obj: Aions and dangers that might befal ſuch a ſhip, the foreign merchant or: 
deted the Swede to make a bill of ſale of the ſhip, in the Swede's own name, 
9 though he had not the leaft right to the ſaid ſhip, nor did any part therein 
de belong to him. An ther artifice bas alſo been uſed, the more eaſily to ob- 
4 tain the paſſes tn Stockholm, viz. Some of thoſe foreign - merchants ſeat their 
« ſervants thither to be m de burghers, pro forma ; and by this means they | 
«c procured the paſſes, altheugh ſuch ſervant had' neither eflate nor money for 
« himſelf, but was ſupplied by his matter, who lived either in Holland, at Lu- 


deck, or at Fanden or elſewhere, uon whofe account this glorious trace was 
carried on.“ 
thing 


5 » . 
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1 took to be right. Sir George therefote inſiſted, that 
* auer ſbould be brought to a fair trial, before the eourt of 
ty: where, upon the eleareſt evidence, it plainly appear- 
ed, that theſe Swediſh ſhips were freighted by French merchants, 
partly: with French goods, hut chiefly with Indian merchandize, 
wick had been taken but of Engliſh and Dutch — 
that the Swedes had no further concern therein, than as'they 
gt 2 per cent. by way of gratifieation, for lending their 
mes, procuring paſſes, and taking other neceſſary precautions 


* * the French merchants effects; fg that the whole 


of this rich fleet was adjudged to be good prize: and the cla - 
nour that had been: raiſed eee Geo ge pang Was con- 
erted into general applauſe d! wot bc bn 

He was again ordered to ſea, er Was * a. in che 
year, and continued on the French coaſts till towards the month 
October, making ſuch detachments as were neceſſary for ſe- 


airing our own. homeward-bound-trade, and that of the Dutch; 


which be performed very ſucceistully, as the gazettes of that 


nation gratefully acknowledge; and the campaign and the war 
ading e n the een orders for cer 4-4 the 

'd Wet may pe, Nele at t the es upon 123 theſe fas > were e declared | 
linfol prize, from the following letter of Fu written by « a French mer- 


cant; to John Conrad Doberik, dated July 26, 1696. N 
thank you, that you will help Martin Francen. I have bd a ee 


* your name, on condition. that you ſhould have a certain profit for itz and aſ- 
*foring myſelf, that 'you wilt not refuſe me, ſeeing it can be done without! pre- 


„ would lain have a ſkipper. come from Stockholm, who i is a burgher there, and 
*:dly, That a declaration be made before a notary, and witneſſes, that the aid 


Stockholm, to grant you to paſs ; and qthly, To write a letter to Mr, Con- 
nd, to ſeud ſuch a waſter with a paſs, with order. to follow my direction 


* thall have for each paſs that you ſhall ſend for here. The declaration before 
*2 notary I ſhall fend you to ſign, and the witneſſes who ſubſcribe ſhall be 
„Luke Wiliiamſon, Marcus Begman, and the broker; they not knowing other- 

"wiſe, but that I bought the ſhip for your account ; in this manner, uo paſs 


c.“ 


* here, of 230 tons, for a good friend, and would gladly let her ſail under 


„ udice io you. I have cauſed the bill of ſale to be made in your name, viz. 
% That I have bought the ſaid {hip for your account and adventure. Now, 1 


1 1 judge it to be neceſſiry, xt, That a notary's bill of ſale be ſent over, 


" ſhip doch belong to vou. -.59ly, Thet yon write 2 le ter to the magiſtrate of 


„ whilſt you are in Spain. When you come hither, we ſhall agree what you 


wean be denied, and when. qnce à paſs is taken out, ont may always be bad, 


| great 5 


} 


4 (continued his majeſty;) ſerved me faithfully at ſea, and I will 


= 
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great dps, and then returned to town, where be toad reteived 
with equal ſatisfaction by all parties, having as yet done little 


to diſoblige _—_ eh CY ** vith the u. 6h 
moſt rancour, = ul for t. 
— whs chistly aving to e that 
parliament for being next year elected member for Pon. Wl they 
mouth, and voting moſtly with thoſe that were called Cories, BW bur 


| great pains: were taken to ruin him i in the king's opinion; but, 
to the immortal honour of king William, when preſſed to re. 
move Sir George Rocke from his ſeat at the admiralty- board, 
he anſwered plainly, I WII L Nor. Sir George Rooke 


«never diſplace him, for acting as he thinks moſt for the fer. 
cc vice of his country in the houſe of commons.” An anſwer 
truly worthy of a Britiſh prince, as it tends to preſerve the free. 
dom of our conſtitution, and what is eſſential thereto, the liber. 
ty of parliament. The whole year 1699 was ſpent in peace; ſo 
that Sir George Rooke had leiſure to attend his duty in the 
houſe; which he did with very great conſtancy, and behaved 
there as he thought became him; but was yery rarely a ſpeaker, | 


though not at all deficient in that particular, as appeared, when Y 

he was heard at the bar, on the buſineſs of the Smyrna fleet in nin 
1693. But in the ſpring of the year 1700, a war broke out in mi 
the north, which had like to have totally overturned the balance, Wil en 
of power in that part of Europe, through a ſhametul confede- Wi fro! 
racy, formed againſt Charles XII. of Sweden, then in a manner Wi ig 

a child, which moved king William to ſend a fleet thither to his WM but 


aſſiſtance; which was undoubtedly the wiſeſt foreign meaſurein Wl cp! 
that whole reign; and, as it was well concerted, ſo it was very 

prudently and happily executed; for Sir. George Rooke, who a 
was entruſted with the command of the combined fleet of the Wil 119% 
maritime powers, did their buſineſs effectually, by ſuccouring þ 19 
the Swedes, without oppreſſing the Danes; as I have ſhewn in 
its proper place, and have remarked, that the king of Sweden, un 
upon this occaſion, gave a noble inſtance of his early genius, by de 


© The complete hiſtory of Europe for 1709, p. 389. Liſe of Sir George 
Rooke, p. 63. Parliamentary regiſter, p. 197. 


penetrating | 


ing 


E his conduct ©, 
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penetrating Sir George Rooke's orders, from the conſideration. 1 


Sir George Rooke was ddeded i in che new TO of 190r, © 
vr the town of Portſmouth z which was not then conſidered/in | 
that light in which navy boroughs have ſince ſtood ; if it had, 
they would bave obliged the court in their members. Biſhop 
darnet tells us, that though the miniſtry had a clear majority, 
in whatever related to the king's buſineſs, yet the activity of the 
wwory fide was ſuch, that they had a majority in chuſing the 
ſpeaker, and-in determining controverted elections . The truth 
of the matter was, the miniſtry perſuaded the king to abet the 
tereſt of Sir Thomas Littleton, againſt Robert Harley, Eſqʒ 
fterwards the famous earl of Oxford ; and with this view his 
majeſty ſpoke to Sir George Rooke, Sir Charles Hedges, and 
freral other perſons of diſtinction, in favour of Sir Thomas; 
which however had not the deſired effect, ſince they voted for 


Mr. Harley, who was accordingly placed in the chair. I men- 
| ton-this, to ſhew the ſteadineſs of Sir George Rooke, and to 


prove, that he was a man who acted upon principle, and was 
pot governed in his political conduct either by hopes or fears t. 
Yet Sir George was for the war againſt France, and for car- 
ning it on vigorouſly; and, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, he was 
miform in his conduct, though he had the misfortune to be 
tenſured for want of vigour, merely becauſe he ſhewed too 
ſtrong an inclination that way. I do not ſay this from any lik- 
ing 1 have to the maintaining paradoxes, or playing with words z 
but becauſe I take it to be the fair truth, and that I could not 
apreſs it ccherwiſe, without doing 2 Oy mene * 


Life of Sir FORO "FUN p. 63. The complete \biftory of 105 for 


| i709. 5. 289. See vol. li. p, 253, 666. . n | 


þ 197, Hitory of his own times, vol, ii. p. 295. 


f It was certainly wrong in the king to interfere in this matter at 1 * he x 
nn too great a riſk, in caſe of a diſappointment ; and experience will always ſhew, - | 


| that in the end ſuch princes are ſafeſt, and moſt happy, as ſuffer the machine of 


prernment to roll on, according to its natural conſtruction, without tampering at 
ul; which ſerves only to ail it, and expoſe them extremely. 


i The reacer, if he conſults Burnet's hiſtory, and compares it t with Oldmixon' 6 4 
pe convinced of the -uth of what I ſay, 


Upon 
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Veen due acteion ef queen Anne, 1702, Sir Geng wy 
 confiitated vice-admiral, and lieutenant of the admiralty of Eng. 
land, as alſo lieutenant of the fleets and ſeas of this kingdoms. 
<A and, upon the declaration of war againſt France, it was reſol. 
ved, that Sir George Rooke ſhould command the grand fleet 
ſent againſt Cadiz, his grace the duke of Ormond having the 
command in chief of the land forces I. I ſhall not enter into 
the hiſtory of that expedition, becauſe I have already given the 
beſt account of it that was in my power k; I ſhall only fay here, 

that when it appeared to be a thing very difficult, if not imprac. 
ticable, for the land-forces to make themſelves maſters of the 
lace, Sir George Rooke propoſed bombarding it; which occa 
oned a long repreſentation from the prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, 
| ſetting forth, that ſuch a proceeding would entirely alienate the 
affection of the Spaniards from the houſe of Auſtria ; and 28 Sir 
George could not but diſcern the inconſiſtency of this method 

with the manifeſto. which had been publiſhed in. the duke of 
Ormond's name and his own, he was prevailed upon to deſiſt; 
and when he had done this, he judged it beſt to return home 

both with the fleet and army; the land and ſea- officers unani 

mouſly concurring, in that reſpect, with him in opinion; er- 
cepting only the duke of Ormond, and baron Sparr, who pro- 
teſted againſt it. Upon this opinion, for returning home, the 
charge was founded againſt him, for want of vigour, whereas 
nothing can be more clear, than that Sir George inclined to at 
more vigorouſſy than his inſtructions would permit; and there- i 
fore when he ſaw that propoſal rejected, and that nothing could 
be done abroad, thought it the wiſeſt way to come home. Of 
this he was certainly the beſt judge, ſince he had been oſten in 
thoſe parts before, and knew very well, if once the Spaniards 
took a reſolution, fair words wand not 8⁰ far towards making 
chem alter it!. Hi 


* London Gazette, No. 3310, 1 3 The duke of Ormond had been ap- 


pointed commander in chief of the land- forces, in the month preceding, L nden m 
Gazette, No. 3803. | k See vol. iii, p. "Io 1 Barchet's naval WE » py 
biſtoty, book v. chap. x. Oldmixon's hiſlory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 289. But: Stvar 
net, vol, ii. p. 330. The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1703, Life of Sit dal. 

No. 


George Rooke, p. 68-100. Boyer's Rfe of * Anne. | 
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On du 19th of September, 1702, the fleet ſailed m, 2 had 
for ſeveral days a fair but very gentle wind; and, in their paſ- 
age home, the admiral on the 6th of October received an ac- 
cont from captain Hardy, that the galleons, under the eſcort of 
| ſtrong French ſquadron, were got into the harbour of Vigo; 

pon which Sir George reſolved to attack them; arid, having 
leclared this reſolution the next day in a council of flag-officers, 
they concurred with him, and it was unanimouſly reſol ved to 
put it in execution; accordingly the fleet ſailed for Vigo, and on 
the 14th of OCtober came before the harbour of Rodondello, 
where the French commodore, to do him juſtice, had neglected 
nothing that was neceſſary for putting the place into the beſt 
poſture of defence poſſible, which, however, did not ſignify | 
much; for a detachment of fifteen Engliſh and ten Dutch men 
of war of the line of battle, and all the fire-ſhips, were ordered 


in, the frigates and bomb · veſſels were to follow the rear of the 5 


detachment, and the great ſhips were to move after them, while 
the army was to land near Rodondello. The whole ſervice was 
performed under Sir George's directions with admirable-conduct 
and bravery, all the ſhips deſtroyed or taken, prodigious damage 
done to the enemy, and immenſe wealth acquired by the allies. 
Aftermards:the duke of Ormond, and Sir George Rooke, though 
he was much indiſpoſed with the gout, congratulated each other 
on this glorious ſucceſs, and then continued their voyage home, 
wriving ſafely in the Downs on the 7th of November; and the 
almiral ſoon after came up to London ®. 

While the fleet and army were thus employed abroad, * 
majeſty had thought fit, from the advice of her miniſters, to call 
a new parliament at home, to meet on the 20th of October; of 
vhich parliament Sir George was, in his abſence, choſen a mem- 


der for Portſmouth ; and, as ſoon as he came to take his ſeat in 


tic houſe, the ſpeaker was directed, in the name of the com- 


n Burchet's nay:z1 hiſtory, p. 625. London Gazette, No. 3850, 2859. 
" Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 332. Oldmixon's hiſtory of the 
Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 292. Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 62 5. Annals of queen Ange, 


dad. vii. p. 363, 364. Life of Sir George Rooke, p. 101. Lindon Gazette, | 
No. 3858, 3860. 5 
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mons of England, to return him wake; which "a 100 
n terms ꝰ: 
« Sin Gion bannt 5 5 
Lou are now returned to this houſe after a moſt Born 
ce expedition ; her majeſty began her reign with a declaration, | 
« that her heart was truly Engliſh 3 and Heaven hath made her 
te triumph over the enemies of England: for this thanks hath 
6 been returned in a moſt ſolemn manner to almighty God, 
There remains yet a debt of gratitude to thoſe who have been 
« the inſtruments of ſo wanderful a victory, (the duke of Or. 
« mond and yourſelf, who had the command of the ſea and land 
cc forces). In former times admirals and generals have had ſuc- 
« cefs againſt France and Spain ſeparately, but this action at 
90 Vigo hath been a victory over them confederated together; 
« you have not only ſpoiled the enemy, but enriched your own 
ce country; ; common victories bring terrors to the conquered; 
e but you brought deſtrudion upon them, and SOTO 
« ſtrength to England. 
« France hath endeavoured to kippart its atabition by the 
« riches of India; your ſucceſs, Sir, hath only left them the 
« burden of Spain, and ſtripped them of the aſſiſtance of it, 
„The wealth of Spain and ſhips of France are by this victory 
« brought over to our juſter cauſe. This is an action ſo glorious 
« in the performance, and ſo extenſive in its conſequence, that, 
« as all times will preſerve the memory of it, ſo every day vil 
<« inform us of the benefit. | 
« No doubt, Sir, but in France you are written, in remark- 
te able characters, in the black liſt of thoſe who have taken 
& French gold; and it is juſtice done to the duke of Ormond, 
« and your merit, that ſhould ſtand recorded in the regiſters of 
ze this houſe, as the ſole inſtrument of this glorious victory; 
therefore this houſe came to the following reſolution: 
% Reſolved, nemine contradicente, That the thanks of this 
« houſe be given to the duke of Ormond, and Sir George Rooke, 
e for the great and ſignal ſervice performed by them, for the 
& nation, at fea and land; which thanks I now return you.” 


The complete hiſtory of Europe for the year 1702, p. 448. Chandler's de | 
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8 To Ks Sir Coorg Rooke anſwered 5 
i Sek zna 
ie Jam now under great difficulty bew to expreſs wiel on | 
. « this very great occaſion i I think myſelf very happy, that, i in 
" Wi « zeal and duty to yourſelf, it hath been my good fortune to be 
" i « the inſtrument of that which may deſerve your notice, ahd 
. much more the return of your thanks. 5 
1 Tam extremely ſenſible of this great honour, and ſhall take 
« « {ll the care I can to preſerve it to my grave, and convey it to 
1 toy poſterity, without ſpot or blemiſh, 173 a conſtant affection, 
. 4 and zealous perſeverance i in the queen's and your ſervice. Sir, 
"W*n man hath the command of fortune, but every man hath 
1 © yirtue at his will; and though I may not always be ſucceſsful 
2 & in your ſervice, as upon this expedition, yet I may Mane to 
Mo, aſſure, I ſhall never be more faulty. 
| I muſt repeat my inability t to expreſs myſelf upon: this occa- 
w £ konz but, as I have a due ſenſe of the honour this houſe hath 
be been pleaſed to do me, I ſhall always retain a due and grate- 
be ul memory of it. And, though my duty and allegiance are 
„ ſtrong obligations upon me to do my beſt i in the ſervice of my 
„ * country, I ſhall always take this as a particular tie upon me 
. Ag do right. and Juſtice, to Tar. 1 upon all occaſions.” 
4 But, notwith ſtanding the queen's having celebrated this :Aion 


by a day of thankſgiving v, that her example had been imitated 
by the States-General 4, this thanks of the houſe of commons, 
. | 
nd the queen's giving a ſeat to Sir George Rooke in the privy- 
F wuncil t, it was reſolved to inquire into his conduct in the houſe 
2 cf lords, the reaſon of which is very candidly given by biſhop 
| Burnet* ; he tells us, that the duke of Ormond was extremely 
angry with Sir George Rooke, had complained loudly of his 
tehaviour at Cadiz, upon his return home; and though he was 
itterwards ſoftened, that is, in the biſhop's opinion, by being 
ade 8 of Ireland, and ſo willing to drop his com- 
hunt, yet he had ſpoken of the matter to fo many lords, that! it 


| v London Gazette, No. 3839, . q London Gazette, Neo. 1865. 
' Londoa' Gazette, No. 5864. > Hiſtory of his own ee vol. ii. *g. zur, 
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was impoſſible to avoid an Inguirys though he might not "IM 
defire it. ! 

A committee was accordingly appointed by the houſe of lord 

to examine into the whole affair; and they did it very effeQtually, 
not only by conſidering the ations and other papers relating 
to the Cadiz expedition, but by ſending for Sir George Rooke, 
and the principal ſea and land officers, all of whom were very 
ſtrictly examined. In his defence the biſhop admits, that Sir 
George arraigned his inſtructions very freely, and took very lit. 
tle care of a miniſtry, which, according to this relate” $ ron 
took ſo much care of bim. 
Ihe truth of the matter was, Sir George ſet the whole afii 
in i its proper light. He ſhewed that, throughour the whole er- 
pedition, the enemy had great advantages: for, if it was conſ. 
dered on the peaceable ſide, they had a king of Spain, called to 
the ſucceſſion by the will of the laſt king, and acknowledged by 
the beſt part of the nation; whereas the allies had not then ſet 
up any other. king, | but invited the Spaniards, in general terms, | 
to ſupport the intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria, which was very 
inconſiſtent with the temper and genius of a nation always dif- 
tinguiſhed for their loyalty: that, on the ſide of war, the in- i 
ikructions ſeemed to contradict themſelves; for, whereas they I defi 
were impowered to uſe hoſtilities, the declaration promiſed peace 0 
and protection; that, conſequently, whoever executed theſe in- ¶ mu; 
ftructions, Wy be liable either to a charge of ſhewing too the! 
much pity and concern for thoſe people, or of not acting vigo- de 
rouſly in the ſupport of the common cauſe z and Sir George ob- 
ſerved, that, by endeavouring to avoid giving grounds for ether, 
he had drawn upon himſelf both thefe charges. 

For, whereas he inclined to gentle methods when they firſt 
came before the place, the conſtruction given to this was, that 
he intended only to amuſe and make a fhew, but that, finding 
this indulgence had no effect, and that, after the outrages com- 
mitted at Port St. Maries, there was nothing to be hoped for 

from the Spaniards, he propoſed bombarding the place; which 
muſt have ſucceeded, but that the prince of Helle Darmſtadt 


t See the 3 publiſhed by the duke of Ormond at his firſt coming on 
the Spaniſh coaſt, dated the z iſt of Aug. N. S. in the London Gazette, No. 3843 
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ſted againſt this} as-an action that would alienate the people 
2 from the intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria; he then 
thought that, as fair means would do nothing, and force was 
zot to be tried, the only meaſure left was to return home. The 
ommitree made their report, and the houſe paſſed a _— 
which fully joſtified: Sir George Rooke's (ny mg the duke 
thinking it proper to be abſent upon that occaſion u. 19 
In the year 1703 Sir George Rooks: was agein at hah 
waited-ſo long for the Dutch, that the ſcheme, which was a very 
good one, and entirely of his own projecting, became imprac- 
ticable;z:ahd:/as he was reſtrained from failing, when he de- 
fired," by orders from the lord high · admiral, ſo he had orders 
forfailing, when he thought the proper time was paſt; which, 
however, he obeyed; and continued for about a month upon the 
French coaſts; and, having greatly alarmed them, returned back 
vith the fleet, having done leſs,” indeed, than he could have 
viſhed, but not leſs than might have been expected from a fleet 
i ſuch a condition as his was, failing ſo late in the year v. His 
enemies indeed ſaid then, as they ſaid often, that he intended to 
do nothing; which can ſcarce be believed, ſince he was extreme- 
V ill when he took the command upon bim; growing worſe, 
leſired to reſign it x; but afterwards, finding himſelf better, put 
o ſea ). This certainly looked as if he had the expedition 
nuch at heart; for, though ſome men trifle with the affairs of 
their country, yet certainhy no man, who had common tenſes, 
eier berge the fool wich his own health _ me Keie 


=" 


The moſt natural account of the coke 5 behaviour i is, that I he fam the | 
tarea/onableneſs of his own heat, and the juſtice of the admiral's ſentiments, 
darly made our, be was aſhamed of the trouble he had given the houſe, and, as 
2 man of honour, retired, that his preſence might not put. any of bis friends 
under difficulties. It muſt be likewiſe obſerved, that the houſe of lords was not 

Mal Uifpoſed'to favour Rooke's party, hut rather the contrary, as appears by the 
ole proceedings of that lefon; lo that nothing can de more partial than to 
derbe this vote to partiality. | 

'* Burchet's naval hiſtory, book v. ch. 13. The complete hiſtory of rorope 
for 1993, Life of Sir George Rooke, p. 119. London, Gazette, No. 3906, 3997, 
|} Foes Tad London Gazette, No. $932, 'y London Gazette, No. 3 3914. 
Lode Gazette, NO. 3917. 3923. See vol. ill. p- 1 
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On his return Sir George had a ſevere: fit of the gout, which 
obliged: him to go down to Bath“; and then it was given out, 
that he did this becauſe he was laid afide. But the contrary very 
_ ſpeedily appeared; party-meaſures were not yet ſo ſtrongly ſup- 
ported as to produce any event like this, and therefore, upon 
his coming to town again, Sir George was as well received at 
court as ever, ſtood in the ſame light with his royal highneſs 
che lord high-admiral, and was ſoon after employed in a ſtation 

worthy of his character, and of the high poſts he had already 
A reſolution having been taken by the Britiſh miniſtry to ſend 
over king Charles III. of Spain on board our fleet, in the ſpring 
of the year 1704, choice was made of Sir George Rooke to com- 
mand the ſhips of war employed for that purpoſe; and he ſhew- 
ed himſelf extremely active and vigilant in this ſervice e. He ws 
at Portſmouth in the beginning of the month of February, where 
he did every thing that could be expected from him to haſten 
the expedition; but finding that the Dutch were back ward in 
ſending the ſhips that were to have joined the fleet, and that the | 
king was extremely eager to be gone, he very generouſly made 
a a propofal for the furtherance of that deſign ; which ſhews him 


to have been as hearty towards the common cauſe as any admi- 


ral then living; for he offered to proceed with his Catholic ma- 
jeſty, without waiting for the Dutch, if he could have aſſurance 
given him, that he thould have proper aſſiſtance ſent after him 
to Liſbon ; and this afſurance, upon which he inſiſted, was no- 
thing more than putting Sir Cloudeſley Shovel at the head of 
eee, 5 in he, pn 


n Sir George returned to St. Helen's on the 22d of June with the fleet, Lon- | 
don Gazette, N®. 392 5. Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 645. | ; 

b I have already given a,full account of this matter, and therefore it is unne⸗ 
ceſſary to detain the reader long upon it here. I cannot, however, help intime - 
ting, that there ſeems to have been ſome ſecret at the bottom of this undertakiry, 
with which, hitherto, the world is not thoroughly acquainted, and therefore 
cannot ſo perfeQly judge of the admiral's conduct; it may be, poſterity will ob» 
tain, from memoirs not hitherto publiſhed, an exact detail of the management of 
the war in Spain, which would bring many ſingular paſſages to light. 


< Bujnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 354. Oldmixon. Boyet's like 
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This propoſition was accepted, and Sir George failed on the 
Pe — February a, from St. Helen's, and continued his voy= 
ge ſo happily to Liſbon, that he arrived there ſafely on the 
ih; the king of Spain expreſſing the higheſt ſatisfaction in 
pelt to the admiral, and the zeal and diligence he had ſhew m 

i his ſervice . That this proceeded entirely from ſentiments 
{public ſpirit, and not from any views of ingratiating himſelf 
vith that monarch, or any other foreign prince, is evident from 
vir George's refuſing to gratify the kings of Spain and Portu- 
al, in a point of ceremony which he thought injurious to the 
honour of the Britiſh flag, of which we have given a large 
count in the former part of this volume; and yet neither of 
the kings took this at all ane, but treated him with the ſame 
tegard and eſteem as before f. 9755 

When the expedition elt 8 was Grit 1 0 on ſoot, 
vir George Rooke immediately concurred to the utmoſt of his 
yower, and the fleet arrived ſafely before that city in the begin- 
ting of May; the troops on board were, with great difficulty, 
made up two. thouſand men, by volunteers from the fleet; and 
jet, with this handful of forces, the place might poſſibly have 
een taken, if the partizans of the houſe of Auſtria, inſtead of 
tolding private conſultations, bad ventured upon ſome vigorous 
reſolution, and executed it immediately s; but they met fo of- 
ten, and to fo little purpoſe, that king Philip's viceroy diſcover- 
el the deſign, and arreſted the perſons who were at the head 
of it; which fruſtrated the whole affair, and YOu even the 


n a . xvi. Lond. Gaz, No. 3993. 


* That prince preſeuted Sir George Rooke with a ſword, the hilt of which 
was ſet with diamonds ; a buckle for a hatband, adorned in like manner, and alſo 
button and loop. He gave captain Wiſhart his picture ſet with diamonds, and 
wo hundred guineas. One hundred guineas to Sir George Rooke's ſecretary, 
md various other preſents to the reſt of the officers. 


f See vol. iii, p. 39. 


Here ſomething might have deen done, if there had been a ſufficient num 
ber of land forces; for the people were enough inclined to revolt, if they bad not 
been deterred by their feats. My Spaniſh author paints this finely ; the male- 
contents, ſays he, durſt not join ſo ſmall a body of troops, and fo (permaneno 
faderamente fil la provincia) the province remained loyal, with the beſt will in 


Ye "ou. to haye ith otherwiſe, 
| gall ant 


S . enterprizing prince of. Heſſe . to FS, 
the admiral to feat 4 We A be "van 
did", 1 
"3 8 attempt © on e having this mifcarried, the adm. 

el; though not joined by the reinforcement 8 England, 
chaced the Breſt ſquadron into Toulon; and having afterwards 
paſſed through the Streights-mouth, joined Sir Cloudeſley Sho- 


vel, with the fleet under his command, off Lagos; and conti. 


nued cruizing for about a month, in expectation of orders from 
home, or from the court of Spain. On the 17th of July, be. 

ing in the road of Tetuan, a council of war was called, in 
which ſeveral ſchemes were examined, but were all a to 
de impracticable; at laſt, Sir George Rooke propoſed the at- 
tacking of Gibraltar, which was agreed to, and immediately 
put in execution; for, the fleet arriving there on the 2iſt of 
the ſame month, the troops, which were but eighteen hundred 
men, were landed the ſame day; the admiral gave the ſignal 
for cannonading the place on the 22d, and, by the glorious 
courage of the Engliſh ſeamen, the place was taken on the 24th, 


as' the reader wall ſee by Sir Sende Rooke's own account i, | 


which 


n Burchet's naval hiſtory, p. 670, 675, 676. Burnet's hiſtory of his own 
times, vol. ii. p. 388. The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1704, p. 283. Life 
of Sir George Rooke, p. 123. London Gazette, No. 4-18, 4035. 


I This is to be found in the London Gazette, No. 4045, and whoever conſiders 
| the conſequence of this action, and compares it with the modeſty of Sic George 
Rooke's expreſſions, will need no other character of the man. 


440 The 19th of July, the fleet being then about ſeven leagues to the eaſtward 
* of Tetuan, a council of war was held on board the Royal Catherine, wheie- 
„in it was reſolved to make a ſudden attempt upon Gidraltar; and accord- 


© ingly the fleet ſailed thither, and the 21ſt got into that bay; and, at three 


o' clock in the afternoon, the marines, Engliſh and Dutch, to the number 
* of 1800, with the prince of Heſſe at the head of them, were put on ſhore 
« on the neck of land to the north ward of the town, to cut off any commu- 
< nication with the country. His highneſs having poſted his men there, ſent 
« a ſummons to the governor to ſurrender the place, for the ſervice of bis 
« Catholic majeſy; which he rejected with great obſtinacy; the admiral, on 
« the 22d in the morning, gave orders that the ſhips which had been appoint- 
* ed to cannonade the town, under the command of rear-admiral Byng, and 
4 rear-admiral Vanderduſſen, as alſo thoſe which were to batter the fouth 
© mole head, commanded by captain Hicks of the Yarmouth, ſhould range 


wt themſelves accordingly ; but the wind blowing contrary, they could nn 
BY 6 g 
** poſſibly 
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7 hich we have placed at. the bottom of the page. Aker this | 
remarkable ſervice, the Dutch admiral thought of nothing but 


returning home, and actually detached fix men of war to Liſs 
hon lo little appearance was there of any engagement. 
FFW 
et etl ot into cd e un 1 17 gy" tent: In the 1 dis, to 
« amuſe the enemy, captain Whitaker was ſent with ſome boats, who burnt a 
4 French privateer of twelve guns at the mole, The 244, ſoon after break of 
« day, the ſhips being all placed, the admiral gave the fig-al for beginning . 
« the cannonade: which was performed with very great fury, above 15,000 
« ſhot being made in five or 6x hours time againſt the town, inſomuch that 
« the enemy were ſoon. beat from their guns, eſpecially at the ſouth mole- 
« head: whereupon the admiral, conſidering that by gaining the f rtification 
« they ſhould of conſequence reduce the town, ordered. captain. Whitaker, 
« with all the boats, armed, to endeavour to poſſeſs himſelf of it; which was 
0 performed with great expedition. But captain Hicks, and captaia Jumper, 
« gho lay next the mole, had puſhed: aſhore with their pinnacee, and ſome 
« gther boats, before the reſt could come up; whereupon the enemy ſprung a 
* mine, that blew up the fortifications upon the mole, killed two lieutenants, 
4 and about forty men, and wounded about fixty, However, our men kept 
« poſſeſſion of the great platform which they bad made themſelves maſters of, 
„and captain Whitaker landed with the reſt of the ſeamen which had been 
« ordered upon this ſerviee; they advanced, and took a redoubt, or ſmall 
4 baſtion, half way between the mole and the town, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
« of many of the enemy's cannon. The admiral then ſent à letter to the go- 
« yernor, and at the ſame time a meſſage to the prince of Heſſe to ſend to him a 
« reremptory ſummons ;z which his bighneſs did according]y ; and on the 24th 


© in the morning, the governor deſiring to capitulate, hoſtages. were exchanged, a 
« and the capitulation being concluded, the prince marched into the town in the 


« evening, and took poſſeſſion of the 7 win and north-mole Mite and toe out-works, 
The articles are in ſubſtance as follow: | 


I, That the garriſon, officers and ſoldiers, may depart, with their acceſhey | 
ms and baggage; and the officers and other genilemen of the town may allo carry 


their horſes ws them ; 2 5 yy likewiſe have what boats. Wy hail devs occaſion. 
fer. 


. That they 8 take out of the reirifon three + of braſs cannon, of in 
ferent weight, with twelve charges of powder and ball, 


Ut. That they may take proviſions of * wine, and 45, . Gx days 
march, 


IV. That none of the in baggage be ſearche1, although it de comet 
Mt in thefts or trunks, That the garriſon derart in three days ; and ſuch of 
their neceſſaries as they cannot carry out with conveniency, may remain in the 


priſon, and be afterwarvs ſent for; 11 that they ſhall bave the liberty to 
nike uſe of ſome earts. 


vor. III. e ran F. Tit - 


M.anlaga, and alſo the relation publiſhed by. the French court; 


1 23 the report of their * guns, that N e — 


4 ENO IAS or nies 
But, on {OT ach of Auguſt, the French feet, under the 

command of the count de Thoulouſe, was firſt ſeen at ſea, and 
appeared to be by much the ſtrongeſt that had been equipped 
during this whole war; the Englith admiral, however, reſolyed 
to do all that lay in his power to force an engagement, I have 
already given a fair account * of the battle which followed off 


but I purpoſely reſerved Sir George Rooke's own account, ay 

- publiſhed. by authority, for this place, to which, indeed, it 
properly belongs. It was dated from. on board the Royal Ka- 
therine, off Cape St. Vincent, Auguſt 27, O. 8. 1704, and 
addreſſed to his royal * 2828 George of Det” 
LK runs thus: 
On the gth indians, 3 from watering our ſhips on 
4 the coaſt of Barbary, to Gibraltar, wich little wind eaſterly, 
« our ſcouts to the windward made the ſignals of ſeeing the 
< enemy's fleet; which, according to the account they gave, 
« conſiſted of ſixty - fix ſail, and were about ten leagues to 
« windward of us. A. council of flag-officers was called, 
ce wherein it was determined to lie to the eaſtward of Gibra. 
& tar, to receive and engage them. But perceiving that night, 


v. Tbat fach inhabitants; and beiden, * o Rerre of the town, as are As; 
to remain there, ſhall have the ſame privileges they. enjozed in the time of 
Chailes II. and their religion and tribunals ſhall remain untouched, upon condit on. 
that they take an oath of _ to king Charles IH. as their lawful king and 

m-ſter, _ 
VI. That they ſhall e alt their meg tines of powder, and other ammuni- 
tion, or proviſions and arms, that may be in the city. 
VII. That all the French, and ſubjects of the French king, are b from 
any part of theſe capitulations, and all their er ſho} remain at our diſpoſal, and | 
tHeir perſons priſoners of war, | 

% The town is extremely flrong, 2nd bad an hundred guns mounted, all 
C f;cing the ſea; and the two narrow paſſes to the land, and was well. ſupplied 
ee with ammunition, The officers, who have viewed the fortifications, affirm, 
4c there never was ſuch an attack as the ſeamen made; fer that fifty men might 
ce have defended thoſe works zgainſt thouſands, Ever ſince our coming to the ba), 
great numbers of Spar:iarcs have appeared on the hills; but none of them bare 
thought fit to advance towards us. 3 

See vol; ni. .. I See the Lond, Gaz. No, 3054. wp 
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us, we followed them i in the morning, with all the Gail we f 
could Mare. . 


« gear Fuengorolo z the crew quitted her, ſet her on fire, and 
« the blew up immediately. We continued till purſuing them; 
«4 and the 12th, not hearing any of their guns all night, nor 
« ſeeing any. of their ſcouts in the morning, our admiral had a 
« jealouſy they might make a double, and, by the help of 
A their gallies, lip between us and the ſhore to the weſtward: 
4 ſo that a council of war was called, wherein it was reſolved, : 
« That, in caſe we did not ſee the enemy before night, we 
« ſhould make the beſt of our way to Gibraltar; but ing 
« in to the ſhore about noon, we diſcovered the enewy” s fleet 

| « and gallies to the weſtward, near Cape Malaga, going very N 


« Jarge. We immediately made all the wy ve * I 
, « tinued the chace all night. | 
e „ On Sunday the 13th, in the morning, we were vichia 
ty « three leagues of the enemy, who brought to, with their 
af « heads to the ſouthward, the wind being eaſterly, formed 
? « their line and lay to to receive us. Their line conſiſted 


« of fifty tuo ſhips, and twenty-four gallies; they were very 
« ftrong i in the centre, and weaker i in the yan and rear, to ſup- 
« ply which, moſt of the gallies were divided inte thoſe quar- 
« ters. In the center was monſieur de Thoulouſe, with the 
« white ſquadron; in the van the white and blue, and in the 
rear the blue; each admiral had his vice and rear-admirals; 
« our line conſiſted of ffty-three ſhips, the admiral, and rear- 
| « admirals Byng and Dilkes, being in the center; Sir Cloudeſ- 
« ley Shovel and Sir Jon LETT led the van, and the. Dutch 
« the rear. 

„ The admiral ordered the Swallow and Panther, with the 
« Lark and Newport, and two fire-ſhips, to lie to the wind- 
« ward of us, that, in caſe the enemy's van ſhould puſh through 
4 our line with their gallies and  ire-fhips, ey might give ot 
| « them ſome diverfion, 

4 We bore down upon the enemy in order of battle, a little 
after ten o'clock, when being about half gun-ſhot from them, 
* they ſet all their ſails at once, and ſeemed to intend to ſtretch 

1 # +head and weather us, ſo that our admiral, after firing a 


| | 70 F 2 b 45 chace- 


© * On the 4 "th, me] forced, one Y” the enemy's ſhips aſhore, 1 


( 


C chace- tu at the French i to 0 for him, of which 


he took no notice, put the ſignal out, and. began the battle, 


te which fell very heavy on the Royal Katherine, St. Teorge, 


te and the Shrewſbury, | About two in the afternoon, the ene» | 


'& my's van gave way to ours, and the battle ended with the 
„ day, when the enemy went away, by the help of their gal. 
80 lies, to the lee ward. In the night the wind ſhifted to the 
M northward, and in the morning to the weſtward, which gave 
e the enemy the wind of us. We lay by all day, within three 

s leagues one of another, repairin g our defects; and at Tight 
e they filled and ſtood to the northward, _ 
. « On the 15th, in the morning, the enemy was got four or 
de five leagyes | to the weſtward of us; but a little before noon 
| 60 we had a breeze of wind eaſterly, with which we bore down 


* on them till four o clock in the afternoon : it being too late 


ce to engage, We brought 1 to, and Jay by 9 our Heads to the 
e north ward all night. | 

% On the 16th, in the morning, the wind being Gill eaſterly 
4 hazy weather, and having no ſight of the enemy or their 


„ ſcouts, we filled and bore away to the weſtward, ſuppoſing 


„ they would have gone away for Cadiz; but being adviſed 


4 from Gibraltar, and the coaſt of ' Barbary, that they did not 


« pals the Streights, we concluded they had been ſo ſeverely 
« treated as tp oblige them to return to Toulon. 
| & The admiral fa s, he muſt do the officers the juſtice to ſay, 
4 that every man in the line did his duty, without giving the 
F leaſt umbrage for cenſure or reflection, and that he never 
#* obſerved the true Engliſh ſpirit ſo _pparent and prevalent in 
e our ſeamen as on this occaſion. 


„ This battle js ſo much the more glori ious to her majeſty's 


te arms, becauſe the enemy had a ſuperiority of ſix hundred 
1 great guns, : and likewiſe the advantage of cleaner ſhips, be- 


F6 ing lately come Ouc of port, not to mention the great uſe of 


« their gallies, in towing on or off their great ſhips, and in 
4 ſupplying them with freſh men, as often as they had any kil- 
led or diſabled. But all theſe diſadyantages were ſurmounted 
e by the brayery and good conduct of our officers, and che un 
if daunted courage c of our ſeamen,” , | 


ce 
-6 


On 


. $1x GEORGE Rooks; Eur. Wh. 
05 the return of Sir George Rooke to Portſmouth; and co- 
ning up from thence to Windfor, where the coutrthen refided, 
he was extremely well received by. the queen, and his royal 
bigneſs the lord high-admiral ®; But, unluckily for him, the 


battle off Malaga was, ſome. way or other, compared to that 
of Blenheim, fought the ſame year ; ; which made the matter of 


faft a point of party-debate, and in the addreſſes ſent up from 


il parts of her majeſty's dominions, the Whigs took all ima - 
ginable care to magnify the duke of Marlborough's ſucceſs, 
vithout ſaying a word of the victory at ſea; whereas the To- 
ries were equally zealous in their compliments upon both ®z 


ud, to ſay the truth, both of theſe battles were deciſive, 


that of Blepheim put an end to the influence of France in the 


19 25 as that off Malaga 2 the French yore at 5 


ea. | 
Amongſt theſe addreſſes, 115 following was the moſt Wlark. 
able; it was preſented by Sir Richard Vyvyan, bart. and James 
Buller, Eſq; knights of the ſhire for the county of Cornwall, 
attended by the repreſentatives of boroughs in that county, and 
the principal gentry, introduced by the lord Granville, lord- 
varden of the ſtannaries: the addreſs itſelf being penned by 3 
relation of his, whoſe writings will 22812 0 honour to the 
Engliſh language Wor 4? 


4 To the ay EEN 's moſt excellent majeſty: 20 


i e madam, the 3 1 reste 
a and whole body of the tinners of Cornwall, with hearts full 
« of all dutiful acknowledgments, to approach. your majeſty, 


* who want words to expreſs their gratitude, their joy, their 


{ admiration, for the wonderful ſucceſs of your majeſty's arms, 
4 under the conduct of his grace the duke of Marlbor ough. 5 
« Neyer was ſucceſs greater in all its circumſtances, a deſign 


more e carried on, ſo effeQually ts from home, 


* ER Guzette, ve. . 5 4 n Vita e s hiſtory of bis own 
limes, vol. ii, p. 391. Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 154. oOldmixon's 


mio of the Stuarts, vol. ii. * 340, . * of Sir N Rooke, p. . 
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Le ſo 3 nn abroad, on which no Ich then: bel 
« berty of Europe depended ; 2 cauſe worthy the beſt of prin. 
* ces, a victory worthy. the greateſt of generals, which will 
e tranſmit-to all future ages your majeſty's name truly great; 
4 great for deliverance, not for. oppreſſion. 3 
FHBut it is not enough that your majeſty triumphs-; at land; 
.<« to complete your glory, your forces at ſea have likewiſe dow 
„ wonders, A fleet ſo much inferior, i in fo il a condition, by Wl, 
4 being ſo long out, in ſuch want of ammunition, by taking * 
* Gibraltar without gallies, which were of ſo great ſervice to 
« the enemy: all theſe diſadvantages conſidered, nothing cer. ab 
« tainly could equal the conduct of your admiral, the bravery 7 
| « of your officers, the courage of your ſeamen during the en» 


gagement, but their conduct, their bravery, and their cou- 1 

1 4 rage after it, whereby they perfected a victory, which other · 5 
| 2 wiſe, i in human probability, mult have ended j in an overthrow; 15 

a « an gction as great in itſelf as happy in its conſequences. hn 
May your majeſty never want ſuch commanders by ſea and 1 

« land, ſuch adminiſtration i in the management of the public E 


640 treaſure, which ſo much e to the Juceels of armies | 
W purp 
c and of fleets, 3 


f of 
I. May your majeſty n never want {what Pies you never can) c 'n 

e the hearts, the hands, the purſes, of all your people, Had ny 
« not we (madam) of this county inherited the loyalty of our x 


cc anceſtors, {which your majeſty has 'been pleaſed ſo graciouſly 
ce to remember), ſuch obligations muſt have engaged the utmoſt 
te reſpect ; and ſuch all of us will ever pay to your ſacred per- 
« ſon and government, as with one voice we daily pray, Love 
« LIVE QUEEN ANNE, to whom many nations owe their 
« preſervation.” 
This, and ſome other Hdreſits of the tle nature, ad 
the rainiſtry extremely; and they took ſo much pains to hinder 
Sir George Rooke from receiving the compliments uſual upon 
ſuch ſucceſſes, that it became viſible he muſt either give way or 
a change very ſpeedily happen! in the adminiſtration. Yet even 
tlie weight of the miniſtry could not prevent the houſe of com- 
mons from complimenting the queen, expreſsly upon the advat- 
tages obtained at ſea under the conduct of our admiral; but the 


houſe of Jords, who way under a more immediate influence at 
| that 


/ 


wry cronct nor ker. * 


a=: 


xx AS 


lorees, who had behaved themſelves fo Phy | in the late 4 
ions at ſea and hnd®. | 
This determined the point, wah Si r George Rooke 1 percetving 
by hat, as he roſe in credit with his country, he loſt his intereſt : 
ing n thoſe at the helm, reſolved to retire from public buſineſs, and 5 
1 pevent the affairs of the nation from receiving any difturbance 
won his account. Thus, immediately after he had rendered 


er ech important fervices to his country, as the taking the fortreſs 
er. Gibraltar, and beating the whole naval force of France in 
c- the battle off Malaga, (the laſt engagement which, during this 
zer. e, bappened between theſe two nations at ſea), he was con- 
ii {r:ined to quit his command ; and as the Tories had before 
driven the earl of Orford IP his poſt, immediatcly after the 
73 gorious victory at La Hogue, ſo the Whigs returned them the 


umpliment, by making uſe of their aſcendency to the like good 
qurpoſe, with regard to Sir George Rooke: ſuch is the effect 
party - ſpirit in general ! ſuch the heat with which it proceeds? 
ſich its dangerous and deſtructive effects, with reſpect to the 
welfare of the ſlate 2 


After this ſtrange return for the ſervices he had done is 


abr wuntry, Sir George Rooke paſſed the remainder of his days as 

ny z private gentleman, and for the moſt part at his ſeat in Kent. 
BY Hs zeal for the church, and his ſtrict adherence to the Tories, 
be made him the darling of pne fer of people, and expoſed him no 
ks to the averſion of another; which is the reaſon that an hif- 

121 wan finds it difficult to obtain his true character, from the, 

#6 witings of thoſe who flourifhed in the ſame period of time. 
For my part, I have ſtudied his actions, and bis behaviour, and 

en i from thence have collected what I have delivered of him, with- 

yo ut favour or prejudice : he was certainly an ofhcer of great 


vert, if either e or courage en entitle him to that 


te Chandler's debates; vol. ni. p 5. 393, 394. Annals of queen * vol. 

Mp. ig, 153. Oldmixon, and other writers © 4 Burchet, Bur net, 

on, complete hiſtory of Europe, for the year 179. Annals of queen 
ou Life of queen Anne, Memoirs of dir George Rokr, Cc. 


character. 


4 MIM OI AS on. 


charaQer,. | The former appeared in his * on the tid 
_ Ration, in his wiſe and prudent. management, when he preſerved 
. ſo great a part of the Smyrna fleet, and. particularly in the tak. 


„ Gibraltar, which was a project conceived and executed 


in leſs than a week. Of his courage he gave abundant teſtimo. 
nies; but eſpecially in burning the French ſhips at La Hogue, 
and in the battle off Malaga, where he behaved with all the 


reſolution of a Britiſh admiral; and as he was firſt i in com. 


1 mand, was firſt alſo i in danger. 

In party-matters, he was, perhaps, too warm And eager, for 
all men have their failings, even the greateſt and beſt; but in 
action he was perfectly cool and temperate, gave his orders 
with the utmolt ſerenity, and as he was careful in marking the 
conduct of his principal officers, ſo his candour and juſtice were 
always conſpicuous in the accounts he gave of them to his ſupe- 


riors; he there knew no party, no private conſiderations, but 


commended merit wherever it appeared. He had a fortitude of 
mind that enabled him to behave with dignity upon all occa- 
ſions, in the day of examination as well as in the day of battle; 
and though he was more than once called to the bar of the houſe 
of commons, yet he always eſcaped cenfure; as he likewiſe did 
before the lords; not by ſhifting the fault upon others, or 
meanly complying with the temper of the times, but by main- 
taining ſteadily what he thought right, and ſpeaking his ſenti- 
ments with that freedom which becomes an Engliſhman, when- 
ever his conduct in his country's ſervice is brought in queſtion, 
In a word, he was equally ſuperior to popular clamour, and po- 
pular applauſe ; but, above all, he had a noble contempt for 
foreign intereſts, when incompatible with our own, and knew 
not what it was to ſeek the favour of the great, but by perform- 
ing ſuch aCtions as deſerved it. 


In his private life he was a good buſband and a kind maſter, 


leed hoſpitably towards his neighbours, and left behind him 3 
moderate fortune : ſo moderate, that when he came to make his 
will, it ſurprized thoſe that were preſent z but Sir George aſſign» 
ed the reaſon in few words. * I do not leave much,” ſaid be, 
„ but what I leave was honeſtly en it never coſt a ſailor 2 

& tear, or the nation a farthing.“ As to this laſt article, I can- 


not but take notice, chat, e even after he was laid aſide, a fp 
le 


8 


Jol. 
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Lea was offered him for paſſing bis accounts, but he refuſed it, 
ed ad made them offs in "the N Wits _ with M the wag | 
bt det imaginable. * : 
ed The gout, which had 4 many years ed afMiQted him, 
0- WF brought him at laſt to his grave, on the 24th of January 1 708-9, | 
ic, WF in the fifty eighth year of his age. Sir George was thrice mar- 
he WW ned; firſt, to Mrs. Mary Howe, the daughter'of Sir Thomas 
m. Howe of Cold Berwick, in the county of Wilts, baronet: 
next, to Mrs. Mary Lutterel, daughter of colonel Francis Lut- 
for WF (rc! of Dunſter-caſtle, in Somerſerſhire, who died in child. bed 
in WE er her firſt child, in the month of July, 1702; and, laſtly, te 
ers Mrs. Katherine Knatchbull, daughter to Sir Thomas Knatch- 
he . ton of Merſhem-hatch, in the county of Kent, baronet; by 
cre i which wives he left only one ſon, born of the ſecond, George 
pe: Rooke, Eſq; the fole heir of his fortune. 
out WF But his executors: took care: to ſecure his memory, by erect- 
of ing a beautiful monument in the cathedral church of Canterbu- 
. 9, with an excellent character of the deceaſed inſcribed there- 
le; on, and which, as well for the beauty of the ſtyle as the exact. 


uſc ſettling of facts and dates, it may not be amiſs to exhibit at the 
ad coſe of this te; the rather becauſe it is among the ſmall num- + 
der of inſcriptions which ſeem to be, in ſome meaſure, equal to 
5 the worth of the eminent perſons whoſe praiſes they record. 
iti- 


The executors of Sir George Rove were William Broadnax, 
en. and Samuel Miller, Laar. if 


on; FITS 
M eee 
5 | Georgii Rooke Militis, | 
5 Gulielmi Rooke, Militis filii, 
Angliæ Vice-Admiralli 

3 Oh quantum eſt biſtoriæ in iſto nomine! 

? At quantillum hic titulis potis eſt enarrare! 
7. Profugientibus ex Acie Gallis Anno u Dex cu. 

Ipſe apertà Cymbula. 

4 f Immiſtus tormentorum globis, 
: Pp Ras to glandium 
10 As; The complete hiſtory of Europe, for 170, p. 396. Annals of queen Anne, 
el Vil, p. 364. Pointer s chronological hiſtorian, vol. ii. p. 64r. 
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( Tot Gallis teſtibus eredite poſteri) 
UIltrices primus flammas aptans 
* Bellicas XIII. juxta La Hogue conbuſie.. | 
e dehine inter Suevum et Danum 
Summo conſilio, et juſtitià diſcordiis z , 
5 een ſeptentrione, ad Meridiem ſe convertit, 
Rs Herumque exuſtd aut captà ad Vigonem 
Tota Præſidiatriee hoſtium Claſſc, | 
due onerariis immenſæ molis argento fœtig 
VI.nꝭ Parriam feliciter adductis, 
it Feen prædam, fide integerrima 
In Ararium. publicum deportavit. 
QQibraltariam gopiis navalibus 
15 Paucioribus boris cepit 
Gen poſtea menſibus irrito count 
juſtus obſidebat exercitus. 
Et eadem fere impreſſione 
 TaRruRtfiman Gallorem . 5 
Inferior multò viribus 
Conne et fortitudine longe ſuperior, 

Non denuo in aciem prodituram, profligavit. 
Carolo III. ad ſolium 5. © RN 1 5 
Hiſpaniis ad Libertatem fn aperyit, PEE 
Europz ad Pacem 1 

Tha atque aliis exantlatis laboribus 

Hero Criſtiano, | 

Ob egregiam in Eecleſiam pietatem 

Ob fidem Gulielmo magno, 
Et ANNA OPTIMA 
Sanctiſſimè ſemper preſtitam ; ; 
Ob Nomen Britannicum per terrarum Orbem 

Amplificatum & decoratum 

Non titulos ſuperbos 
Non opes invidioſas, 
Nec inanes vulgi plauſus; 

Sed optimæ mentis conſcientigm, 
Bonorum amorem omnium, 
Otium in paternis ſedibus 

Et mortem in Chriſto conceſſit Deus. 


©. 
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Wr r o exoxor 2 tt hs 
Admiral of the White, one of the Lord High admi- 


e of Denmark, vs 


A ws are fork who Rem bon wh FRE and to 
a ſafe and quiet paſſage through the world ſo there are 
vthers unlucky enough to be continually expoſed to envy, 
though not excluded from honours: This ariſes from different 
cauſes, but chiefly from the want of popular talents, of which 
many are deprived by nature, and not a few neglect the uſe. 
I cannot ſay whether the firſt was the misfortune, or the ſecond 
the fault, of the gentleman whoſe life I am at preſent to conſi- 
der; but certain it is, that few men were more expoſed to envy 
than he; eſpecially if we remember, that he roſe no higher in 
his profeſſion than might ſeem the juſt reward of his ſervices. 
But, however he might be perſecuted by this ſpirit in his life= 
time, there ſeems to be not the leaſt reaſon that the effects of 
popular diſlike ſhould attend bis memory; and, therefore, it 
ſhall be my buſineſs to give as clear and candid an account of 
his actions as I can; and this without | any bias either from fa- 
your or prejudice.” 

He was the ſecond fon (his grace the duke of: Marlborou oh 
being the eldeſt) of Sir Winſton Churchill, knt. clerk of 
the board of green · cloth, and of a worthy family in Dorſet- 
ſhires, He was born in the year 1652, ſome ſay in February, 
1653*, and entered early into the ſea-ſervice, where he always 
| dehaved with great courage and reputation, and this added to 
the intereſt of his family, procured him the command of a man 
| of war before he was quite thirty, which was a thing very un- 
| uſual in thoſe "M In the reign of king James II. he was 


$ See the inſcription upon his monument. | Antiquities of the abbey of Weſt 
minſter, vol. ii. p. 19, 20. C LSE. life of John, duke of 
„ vol. i. . 7 | | 
30 2 made 


alle Council, Groom of the Bed-chamber to Prince =» 
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made eaptain of the Neweaſtle , a fourth rate; and ſoon A 
the revolution he had a third rate given him. In the famoug 
battle of La Hogue, he commanded the St. Andrew, a ſecond 
rate, in which he performed as good ſervice as any officer in 


the fleet, according to all the accounts that were publiſhed of 
chat engagement »; and yet, very ſoon after, he quitted the 
ſervice, for which ſeveral reaſons. were affigned; but the true 
one is ſaid to have been the promotion of colonel Aylmer to 
the rank of rear-admiral, who being a younger officer, Mr. 
Churchill could not think of ſerving under him, but retired, 


and lived privately for fome years -. 


| I ſhall not take upon me to cenſure tes part of his condud, 
though I muſt ſay, that I think. it would be a very difficult tak 
to juſtify it; ſince every man is bound to ſerve his country, 
whether he be rewarded oy net; and, therefore, every reſigua. 
tion of this fort is uſually attributed re a narrow and ſelfiſh ſpi- 
Fit, though it is not impoſſible it may ſpring from a nobler prin. 
eiple; however, it is better certainly for an officer to avoid all 
thoſe ſteps 1 in his conduct that are liable to ſuch ſiniſter inter- 


pretations. 


In the year 1699, he bad an po of coming again 
into buſineſs ;, for the current then bore ſo hard on the earl of 
Orford, who was at the head of the admiralty, that be found 
it neceſſary to reſign? ; upon which a new eommiſſion iſſued, 
and another before the cloſe of the year, in which admiral 
George Churchill was, amongſt others, included, and in which 
he continued near two years; and then king William was plex 
ſed to declare Thomas, earl of Pembroke, Jord high-admiral?, 
which threw him out again, though but for a very ſhort time; 
ſince, upon the acceſſion of queen Anne, and the promotion 
of her conſort, prince George of Denmark, to be lord higb- 
admiral, he was appointed one of his council a, and was reſto- 
red to his rank in the d navy b, which was chiefly owing. to the 


u Pepys's memoirs of the 8 navy of England, p. 166. Furche 
maval hiſtory, p. 466. x The complete hiſtory of Europe, far 
17 10, p. 25. Y Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 23). 
Oldmixon's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol. ii. p. 193. Life of king William, 
Rs 526. | 2 Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii. p. 313. 

2 London Gazette, No. 3812» bd Loud, Gaz. No, 3810. 
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150 degree of favour in which he ſtood with his royal highb- 
neſs; who, among many other virtues which adorned his cha- 


| cler, was for none more remarkable than for ſteadily fogpent- 


ing ſuch as he had once honoured with his friendſhip. 


lis being made admiral of the blue, had the ſame effect up- 7 


on admiral Aylmer, as it is 'confidently ſaid the promotion of 
that gentleman. had a few years before upon Mr. Churchill; 
for he immediately quitted the ſervice, and remained for ſeveral _ 


| years unemployed. - But, whatever ſatisfaction Mr. Churchill 


night receive from this victory over his rival, it is very certain 


' that he could not be ſaid to enjoy much pleaſure i in the poſt to 


which he was raiſed ; for, during the fix years he fat at that 
board, as his royal highneſs's council was continually attacked, 


| o Mr. Churchill, in particular, had a double portion of that 


ſpite and reſentment devolved upon him, with which our great 
Jofſes at ſea inſpired many of our merchants; and this was very 
probably increaſed by the warmth of the admiral's temper, who 
had a very free way of ſpeaking, and took, perhaps, too great 
liberties with men of ſuch importance ©, _ 

For, as the naval power of Great Britain ariſes abſolutely 
from her extenſive trade, and the number of ſhips employed 
therein, it is very certain that there is a great reſpect due to 
thoſe who carry on that trade, and are thereby ſo very inſtru- 
mental to the wealth, proſperity, and grandeur of this nation, 
which are all founded upon its commerce. However, Mr. 
Churchill maintained himſelf, by bis intereſt with prince George, 
not only againſt the clamours of the many, and the intrigues of 
the few, but againſt ſeveral addreſſes and repreſentations of the 
houſe of lords, which were particularly calculated for his re- 
moval, 

His royal bighneſs deceaſing o on the 28th of Odtober, 1708, 
the commiſſion which impowered his council to act, naturally 
dtermined; and thenceforward admiral Churchill led a private 
lie, at a pleaſant houſe he had in Windfor- Park, where he 
conſtruCted the fineſt aviary that was ever ſeen in Britain, which 
he had collected with great care, and at a vaſt expence. This 
ion of birds, at his deceaſe, he left to his two intimate 


c Burner'! $ hiſtory of his own times, vol, ii. O:dmixou's hiſtory of the 
Sante, vol, ii, Boyer, and all our writers. 1 5 
' friends 
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friends and patrons, James, duke of Ormond, and Kitt earl 

of Torrington, He was never married, but dying in very 
good circumſtances, he left the beſt part of his fortune to his 
natural ſon. He deoeaſed on the 8th of May, 1710, in the 
"38th year of his age, and was buried, with great funeral ſo- 
lemnity, in the ſouth. iſle of Weltminſter-Abbey e, where x 
beautiful monument has been erected to his memory, with the 
following elegant Latin inſeription; which I inſert as one of 
the moſt curious pieces of its kind that is any where to be met 
with; and as it contains a very full character of him, 1 need 
not wy thing furtlier mk that as anna | 


| Pr” 
GEORGIUS CHURCHILL, 
Winſtonii equitis aurati ex agro Porceſtrienſi 
| Filius natu ſecundus; 
Invictiſimi Ducis Marlburii 
Frater non indignus 
A prima juventute militiæ nomen dedit 
Et ſub regibus Carolo et Jacobo 
Terra mariq; 
Multà cum laude meruit. 
Sereniſſimo Principi Georgii de Dania 
Per viginti plus annos à cubiculis 
Fide, obſequio, moribus 
Gratum fe reddidit et charum. 
| Regnante Gulielmo 
Quo die claſſis Gallica ab Anglis 
Ad oras Neuſtriæ fugata et combuſta eſt 
Die ſemper memorabili) 
Eo animi vigore et fortidunine pugnavit, 
Quo Ducem Anglum decuit 
Mox ab eodem rege, 
Aquiſſimo meritorum judice, 
Unus è commiſſariis admiralliz conſtitutus 


d The complete hiſt. of "Fog for 1710, p. 26. e Lediard's lift 
of the duke of Mailbor-ugh, vol. . . , Annals of queen Anne, vol.! 18. p. 
416. Le Neve s monumenta Angli 1 P- 185. 
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7 DAVID MITCHELL, Ext. 


A men quarum erat peritifficas, | 


Was 


* 1 
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tures . Curavit diu et orna vit 


Sud feeliciſſimo demum Annæ 1 imperio i 2 e | 


Inſtaurato iterum bello contra Gallos, 
ann hoſtes Britanni nominis 
ow) 5 Ex admirallis unus 
; 2 2 he Et celſiſſimo Principi Dani 
Mazur totius Britanniæ dire 
Factus & conſiliis 


Domino ſuo 
e navabat operam, 
Lopes, fractæ gallorum vires 
Toto mari ceſſerant 


2 Inde principis optimi lateri. adhærens ory 


Ad extremum uſq; diem 
"al grati piiqz animi officia 
| )) 
| Laboribus tandem et morbis confectus, 
Inter amplexus & lachrymas 
Amicorum, clientum, et ſervorum, 
Quos humanus, officioſus, liberalis, 
Grates devinctos & fideles habuit, 
Pius, tropquillus,. animoſus, cælebs 
Obijt viii. Maij. 
Etat. LVIII. 
„ Meg 


Pt 5 Curarum omoium et laborum prtceps 


MEMOIRS of Sia DAVID MITCHELL, kx. 


Vice-admiral of the Red, one of the Lords-commiſ- 
ſoners of the Admiralty, and of the Council to 


Prince GEOR GE of Denmark, cc. 


None 3 . of which there are many, for 
preſerving, as far as poſſible, the memoirs of deſerving 


perſons deceaſed, who have roſe to that degree of eminence by 


ke {ervices they have rendered to their country, this is not the 


laſt 
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leaſt confiderable; vil. to engage others to es 28 * 
have done, and to deſerve like honours from a like conduct. 
It is certainly the higheſt encouragement to behave well, to ſee 
that in preceding times men have aſcended thereby to the high. 
| eſt honours of which their profeſſions were capable; and thi 


- without the countenance of grear relations, or the afliſtance of 


| any other friends than thoſe” procured to 'them by the diſplay 
of their own deſert. But, if this be a thing of conſequence in 
every ſituation of life, it is much more ſo in reſpec to naval 
affalts; for as there are none of the ſubjects of Great Britain 
more uſeful, or who reflect more honour upon their country, 
than ſuch as are employed in the navy, fo there is nothing that 
contributes ſo highly to the ſupport of that generous ſpirit, and 
_ Invincible courage, by which they have been always diſtinguiſh- 

ed, as the thoughts of their being able to riſe in their own pro. 
feſſion, by mere dint. of merit, and withont borrowing any 
help from thoſe kinds of arts, to which, fiom *their education 
and manner of living, they muſt be neceſſarily ſtrangers. This 
it was that chiefly induced me to preſerve ſuch fragments as I 
could collect in relation to the life of Sir David Mitchell, who 


vas promoted without envy, lived with univerſal reputation, 


and died with the character of an experienced Fama, and a 
- worthy honeſt gentleman, 

He was deſcended from a very reputable favilly 3 in Scotland, 
though of ſmall fortune; and at the age of ſixteen, was put out 
apprentice to the maſter of a trading veſſel who lived at Leith; 
with him Mr. Mitchell continued ſeven years, and afterwards ſer- 
ved as a mate on board ſeveral other ſhips, eſpecially in northern 
voyages; by which he not only acquired great experience as 


a ſeaman, but alſo attained the knowledge of moſt modern lan- 


guages z which, with his ſuperior {kill in the mathematics, and 
other genteel accompliſhments, recommended him to the favour 


of his officers, after he had been prefled to ſea in the Dutch | 


wars. At the revolution he was made a captain, and being re- 
| markable for his thorough, acquaintance with maritime affairs, 
and known to be 1 attached to that . he was 


c Boyer's life of queen Anne, p. 53. The complete hiſtory of n fot 


29 to, p. 30. 
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su DAVID: MITCHELL, "ng 1, 
4 diſtinguiſhed and promoted; fo that in April 1693, 


id having. by this means, an opportunity of conyerfing freely 
and frequently with his majeſty, became much in his favour, 
that prince, the 8h. of February preceding, having made him 
reat-admiral of the blue b; and not lang after, appointed him 
ane of the grooms of his e In 1694, Sir David 
Mitchell, being then a knight, and rear:admiral of the red, fail- 


el with admiral Ruſſel into the Mediterranean; and on the ads 


niral's return home, he was appointed to command in chief a 
ſquadron left in thoſe ſeas ; in the execution of which commiſy 
hon he bebaved himſelf with great reputation i; and, in 1696, 
ſerved under Sir George Rooke, with whom he lived in great 
fieadſhip®; notwithſtanding he owed his riſe and fortunes, in 
ſome meaſure; to the kindne! of admiral Ruſſel, dee of 
lime earl of Orford. - 772 
| have already taken notice, in the 1 volume, that he 8 
brought over, and carried back, his Czariſh. majeſty, Peter the 
Great, emperor of Ruſſia, who was ſo extremely pleaſed. vith : 
the company of Sir David Mitchell, (from whom, he often pro- 
ſeſſed, he learned more-of maritime affairs than from any other = 
perſon hate ver), that he offered hinr the higheſt preferments 
n Muſcovy, if he would have accompanied him thither ; but bis 
propoſal was not agreeable either to Sir David's s eircumſtances 
or inclinations; for having, on the death of Sir Fleetwood 
ddeppard, r appointed gentleman-uſher of the black rod, 
and having alſo his pay as a vice-admiral, he had no reaſon wo. 
quit the ſeryice of his native ff. even to oblige. fo great o 
RO 
In his paſſage from Holland, his Crariſh majeſty aſked admi- 
nl Mitchell, who gave ſatisfactory anſwers to all his maritime 
queſtions, the manner in uſe in the Britiſh nayy, of correcting 


ſailors who deſerved puniſhment z when the admiral mentioning 


keel-bawling, among many others, that prince deſired it might 
be nies. to Bn: not 5 lin but wth experiment 3 3 which 


b London 8 No. 2 358. n London e No. 1900. 


| Burchet's AY Ni The complete hiftory of Evrops 
ſor 1710, y. 30. 1 Annals of queen Anre, vol. ix. p. hed | 


n a 3H | A, + 


wcamnianded the quadron chat conroped che ing to Hollands, = | 
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the admiral excuſed, as not baving then an offender PA de: 
ferved it. The Czar replied, © Take one of my men,” but Sir 
David informed him, that all on board his ſhip were under the 
| protection of the laws of England, and he was accountable for 
Every man there, according to thoſe laws, upon which that mo- 
narch' perſiſted no farther in his requeſt v. 'The king likewiſs 
directed admiral Mitchell to wait on che Czar to Portſmouth, 
and put the feet out to ſea which lay at Spithead, on purpoſe 
to entertain Rim with a mock engagement, which he had feen 
alſo im Holland, but not ſo much to his fatisfaCtion, i it affording 
his imperiaF majeſty fo great pleaſure, that he declared he 
thought an Englit admiral : A T0 waar man ad a ur 
of Mufcovy v. 
His ſkill and conduct as a a and his Os Sehe 
n with every branch of naval affairs, rendered him extreme- 
5 ly uſeful, as his polite behaviour made him agreeable to every 
adminiſtration. Upon the acceffion of queen Anne, Sir David 
Mitchell was appointed one of the council o to prince George of 
Denmark, as lord high-admiral, in which honourable office he 
continued till the year before the prince's death, when he was 
laid afide ; but upon another change of affairs he was ſent 6vet 
ro Holland, with a commiſſion of great importance, which was 
to expoſtulate with their High Mightineffes, about the deficien- 
_ cies of their quotas during the continuance of the war, which 
commiſſion he difcharged with great honour ®. This was the 
laſt public act of his life ; for, ſoon after his return to England, 
he deceaſed, at his ſeat called Popes, in Hertfordſhire, on the} 
firſt of June, 1710, with as fair a reputation as any man of his 
rank and character could acquite, and lies buried in the pariſh- 
church of Hatfield in the county belore- mentioned o 


WI have now gnithed, 1 not only the wvit hiftory, " the 
naval memoirs of this reign, by atigexitis the beft accounts we 


W Oldtmizon's hiſtory of the Stu arts, vol. ii. p. 1679. a The hiſtory cf 
| the life of Peter I. emperor of Ruſſia, by John Motley, Eſq; edit. 1740, 120% 
vol. i. p. 78. © London Gazette, No. 3812, p Ses the in. 
ſcription on his monument. London Gazette, No. 4089, 4005. q The 


complete hiſtory of Europe, for 1710, Pointer's chronological hiſtorian, vol 


could 


ü. p. 675, Le Neve's wonuments Anglicans, p. r88, 208- 
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10 collect of thoſe great men who found choke: conpiry e 
de happy auſpice of this illuſtrious princeſs; the few things 
that remain./ to: be. ſaid, are of a miſcellaneous nature, and 
xe brought in here, becauſe they relate to nayal affairs, and 

b are connected with our hiſtory more than with any other, 
ud are at the ſame time of too great importance to be 
ſuffered to * an nen, while it is in our Doe: to ſave 


them. 


Of al be reigns Gaceche 3 it may Fan's ſaid, that 
he Britiſh, conſtitution never appeared with greater luſtre, than 
inder that of the queen 3 by which I mean, that the preroga- 
tive, or influence of the crown, was never leſs exerted than by 
queen Anne and her miniſters, | 

Thus immediately after the peace of Utrecht, i in 2 0 ey 
de care and. concern that was had for the trade of the nation, 
tie commiſſioners appointed for taking and ſtating the public 
xcounts, directed Dr. Charles P' Avenant, director: general of 
the exports.and imports, to lay before them diſtin annual ac- 
counts of the importations and exportations of all cammoditieg 5 
into and out of this kingdom, which che accordingly. did, with 


lis own remarks and reflections; a thing of very, great impor- 


tance to the ſtate, and a precedent worthy of imitation; becauſe, 
without ſuch authentic grounds, it is imply impoſſible that any 
prohable conjecture ſhould be made as to the growth or decay 
of our commerce in general, or how far it is, or is not, affect- 
ed by the encouragement or diſcouragement of particular 
ranches; which, however, are points of great importance to 
every government, and without a competent knowledge of 
which, no miniſtry can ever make a figure, or any parliament be 
able to decide with certainty, as to thoſe points which are of 
greateſt conſequence to their conſtituents”. | 
At the cloſe of that work Dr. D'Avenant enters 3 into 
ive nee that ou be made by; a Age careied on direQly 


r Thi report conſiſts of two parts, both printed in 1912, Bro. and ſhew, mas = 
"y received opinions, in regard to the general commerce, not to have been 
founded iu facts, but rather in conjectures, and ſometimes influenced by party 
Mejudices, The matters mentioned in the 8 are to be met with i in the firſt 
Fart, p. 74, 75, 16, *. | 
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into the South-ſeas, and t that in terms which ſhew Plaigly, the 
commerte of this company was not, even in a commercial bak, 
bv viſionary a thing as the enemies of the lord High-treaſurer 
Oxford, its patron, pretended z for he there fays plainly, that 
rhis company might extend the trade of the nation by vending 


its commodities and manufactures in unknown countries, and 


gives his reafons why be f thought, 1 mult confeſs; that I ne. 
ver underſtood the ſcope of this great man's reaſoning upon that 
ſubject till I read a book lately publiſhed by Mr. Dobbs, where. 
in he has ſhewn, with great public-ſpirit, how this may be done, 
either by diſcovering A notth-wet paſſage into thoſe ſeas, and 
Axing colonies in the countries beyond California, or by proſe- 
cuting thoſe diſcoveries that have been already made by the 
Dutch, and ſome of our own navigators, in reſpect to the Terta 
Auſtralis, through the Straits of Magellan, either of which 
would open to us a new commerce, infinitely more advantageous 
than that of Spain to her Indies, becauſe theſe new-diſcovered 
countries are ſo ſituated, as that their inhabitants muſt ſtand in 
want of our goods, at the ſame time that they ſtand poſſeſſed of 
gold, filver, ſpices, and other rich commodities, which muſt 


tome to us in return; and therefore Dr. D'Avenant had great 


reaſon to ſuggeſt, that the new South-ſea might prove as bene. 
ficial to Britain' as her old Eaft India company. This very dil. 
courſe of his, being addrefſed to the commiſſioners for taking 
and ſtating accounts, is the cleareſt demonſtration, that, when 
the South- ſea company was ereCted, there was a proſpect of theſe 
advantages, and that, with a view to theſe, the powers of the 
company were rendered ſo e and their e made ſo 
large“. | Se: 

If this has not hitherto been ate ſtill havever it may be 
done, lince the fame powers remain veſted in the company by 
their charter; and it is the more reaſonable, that ſomething of 
this fort ſhould be attempted, becauſe the Aſſiento contract is now 
given up. Beſides, if we are able to ſettle any new colonies in 
"that part of the globe, we ſhould be able to trade with the Spa- 
niards without an Aſiento, and ſecure to ourſelves ſuch a pro- 


3 An acconnt of the countries adj dining to Hudſon's bay | in the north wet part 
91 America, To by Ar rchur Dobbs, Ela: London, 1744 40, p. ice 
95 | 5 portion 
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portion of commerce as might perhaps equal all that we now 
poſſeſs. Bat, if it ſhould be found, that, notwithſtanding theſe 
ace powers, the company is either not inelined, or diſabled 
on ſuch a new trade, then 1 humbly think it will be 
gh time for the legiſlature to transfer thoſe powets to ſome 
aber body- corporate, that may be able and willing to exert. 
yan; and this with ſuch clauſes of emendation or reſtriction, as 
he experience we have ſince had of the management of public | 
anies ſhall ſuggeſt to be either neceſſary or expedient *. 

In the ſame report by Dr. P Avenant there are ſeveral other 
curious remarks on almoſt all the branches of our commerce; 
and if ſuch a general ſtate of trade as this were to be laid before 
de parliament, once at leaſt in every reign, we ſhould then be 
ble to judge both of the efficacy of the laws already made, and 
of the uſefulneſs and expediency of new ones, But it is now time 
v return from this digreſſion, into which I was led by the de- 
fre of preſerving a hint which ſeems ſo very capable of improve- 
nent, to the laſt acts of the queen's en and Weg with 
which I ſhall conclude this chapter. | 

The treaty of Utrecht, which put an end to our diſputes 
abroad, proved the cauſe of high debates and great diſtractions 
xt home. The people grew uneaſy, the miniſtry divided, and 
the heats and violence of party roſe. to ſuch a height, that her 
majeſty found herſelf ſo embarraſſed, as not to be able either to 
depend upon thoſe in power, or venture to turn them out. The 
uneafineſs of mind, that ſuch a perplexed ſituation of affairs 
occafioned, had a very bad effect upon her health, which had 
| been in a declining condition from the time of prince George's 
death; and this weakneſs of her's ſerved to increaſe thoſe diſor- 
ders i in her government, which were ſo grievous to herſelf, and 
fo detrimental to her ſubjects: for her miniſters, forgetting their 
duty to her and their regard for their country, conſulted only 
1 EY _ their Eee We ; 1o that, n * 


a The reQitude of grantin g and continuing an excluſive trade to any company 
has been warmly diſputed; but ſure the impropriety of continuing excluſive 


powers to a company, that carries on no commerce, will not admit of ary diſ- 
pute at all, 
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met in-council, they ſtudied rather. to croſs each other's pe 

ſals, than to ſettle or purſue' any regular plan; and to fach a 
monſtrous extravagance theſe jealouſies roſe at laſt, that it is he. 
leved a quarrel between two of her principal.miniſters, in ber 
. preſence, proved, in ſome meaſure, the cauſe of het death u. 


For being at Kenſington, to which ſhe had removed from | 


Windſor, ſhe was ſeized-on the 29th of July with a drowſineſ 
and ſinking of her ſpirits, and the next day, about ſeven in the 
morning, was ſtruck with an apoplexy, and from that time con- 
rinued in a dying condition. About three in the afternoon ſhe 
was ſenſible, and, at the requeſt of the privy-council, declared 
the duke of Shrewſbury lord high-treaſurer of Great Britain, 
| though: he was already lord-chamberlain, and lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. This was the laſt act of her adminiſtration; for the 
council now took upon themſelves the direction of public affairs, 


appointing the earl of Berkley to hoiſt his flag. on board the fleet, 


and ſending general Whitham to take the command in Scotland, 
and likewiſe diſpatched orders for the immediate embarkation of 
ſeven Britiſh battalions from Flanders. In the mean time the 
queen continued in the hands of her phykcians and domeſtics, 
ſome of whom flattered themſelves with falſe hopes to the laſt; 
but, the bliſters not riſing, her majeſty about ſeven in the mor- 
üng, on the firſt of Auguſt, 1944, breathed her laſt”. The fol- 
lowing character I have taken from a hiſtory of her reign in MS, 
which now, in all probability, will never be printed: _ 
ANNE STUART, daughter to James II. king of England, Er. 
was born at St. James's, February 6, 1664-5, at 39 minutes paſt 
eleven at night. She was tenderly and carefully educated and, 
having from nature the moſt valuable gifts, ſhe became a very 
accompliſhed princeſs, She was moderately tall, and well-pror 
portioned, her complexion and ſhape excellent, till her conſtitu- 
tion was impaired by grief and ſickneſs. She appeared to beſt 
advantage ſpeaking ; for ſhe had a, clear harmonious voice, great 
good ſenie, and a * 7 happy elocution. * piety was  unaffcG- 


u Memoirs of the four laſt years of the reipn of queen Auer, p. 315, 316. 


Lamberti, tome viii. p. 657, 658. where there is a very curious and circum- 
Bantual account of ner wajcſly” 5 behaviour i in her laſt maments. 
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of Qu ANNE. 131 
4; ber humility ſincere z her good - nature very conſpi picuous, but 
aould have been; more ſo, had it not been inherent in her fami- 
As a wife, ſhe was the pattern of conjugal fidelity, without 
any affectation of fonidnefs. Her tenderneſs, as a mother, to her 
children, was regulated by the rules of reaſon and religion; but 
her indulgence, as the mother of her ſubjects, knew no bounds. _ 
It was her only foible, that the uprightneſs of her own intentions 
left her without ſuſpicion, - Her affection for her people was ſo 
parent, that it was never doubted, and ſo firmly rooted, as to 
te diſcernable in her laſt words. With a juſt ſenſe of her own 


high dignity, ſhe had a true concern for the rights of her ſub- 
jets, and a ſtrong paſſion for the glory of the nation ; ſhe loved 


f public-ſpirit, and encouraged i it; and, though ſhe was naturally 

e magnificent and generous, yet ſhe was frugal in her private ex- 

5 pences, not to hoard, but to beſtow on the neceſſities of the 
* ſtate. She gave her tenths to the clergy, which will remain a 
, aſting monument of her zeal for the church. The many good 

of laws, and the numerous happy events which fell out in her reign, 


vill ever preſerve her memory in eſteem. with thoſe who wiſh 
" well to the ſtate, In a word, ſhe was bleſſed with all the en- 
i dowments that could make a woman admired, and exerted all : 
the virtues neceſſary to make a monarch beloved, At her death 
her loſs was thought irretrievable, and few who remember her 
have altered their opinions, It would be 1 improper to ſay more, 
and ingratitude to have ſaid leſs, 

Her majeſty had iſſue by the prince of Denmark, 1. Adaugh- 
ter, that was ſtill- born the 12th of May, 1684; 2. Lady Mary, 5 
j ſecond daughter, born the 2d of] une, 1685, and died in Fe- 
bruary, 1690; 3. Anne Sophia, who was born the 12th of 
May, 1686, and died the February following; 4. William, duke 
df Glouteſter, born the 24th of July, 1689, who lived to be 
eleven years of age; 5. The lady Mary, born October 1690, 
vho lived no longer than to be baptized; 6. George, another 
* who died alſo ſoon after he was born, 
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NAVAL. HISTORY. 5 


Containing the. Naval Hiſtory of. Gra Britain, © 
from the acceſſion of King George I. to the time © of 
bis demiſe. A 


well 


E are now Woehen new period of an; and a . 
great change in our government; brougbt about by a 
ſtatute made in the twelfth year of king William III. 

be limiting the ſucceſſion of the crown; by which, after the 

death of the queen, then princeſs Anne, without ifſue, it was to 
pals to the moſt illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, as the next Pro- 

| teſtant heirs : for the princeſs Sophia, eleftreſs-dowager of Hano- 

fer, was daughter to the queen of Bohemia, who, before her mar- 

rage with the elector Palatine, was ſtiled the princeſs Eliſabeth 
of Great Britain, daughter to James VI. of Scotland, and J. of 

Enghnd *; in whom united all the hereditary claims to the i im- 

perial crown of theſe realms. 


Ex $ Stat. 12 Will. III. cap. 2. fe. * | 1 
Vor. III. = 31 Ps 
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But the princefs Sophia dying a very little while before the 
quien, GrokGE-Ltwis, eleQtor of Hanover, her ſon, became 
5 heir of this crown on the demiſe of queen Anne, and was ac. 


cordingly called to the ſucceſſion in the manner directed by an- 


other ſtatute paſſed in the fourth year of her majeſtys reign?, 

For, by that law, the adminiſtration of the government, im. 
meifiately on the queen's death, devolved on ſeven perſons n> 
med in the act, in conjunction with as many as the ſucceſſor 
ſhould think * to — in the manner directed by tha 
law, 

The ſeven juſtices fixed by the " Es were, the archbiſke 
of Canterbury, Dr. Thomas Tenniſon ; the lord high-chance. 
for, Simon, lord Harcourt ; the lord-prefident of the council, 


John, duke of Buckinghamſhire; the lord high-treaſurer, Charles, | 


duke of Shrewſbury ; the lord privy-ſeal, William, earl of Dart- 
mouth; firſt lord-commiſſlioner ef the admiralty, Thomas, earl 
of Strafford; and lord chief-juſtice of the King's-Bench, Sir 
Fhomas Parker. Fhe lords juſtices appointed by the ſucceſſor 
were, the lord archbiſhop of York, Sir William Dawes the 
dukes of Shrewſbury, Somerfet, Bolton, Devonſhire, Kent, 
Argyle, Montroſe, and Roxborough ; the earls of Pembroke, 
Angleſea, Carliſle, Nottingham, Abingdon, Scarborough, and 
Orford; the lord viſcount Townſhend ; ard the lords Halifax 
and Cowper*. 

Tbeſe lords juſtices, the ſame day the queen died, iſſued a 
proclamation, declaring the acceſſion of king George I. and 
commanding him to be proclaimed through all parts of the 
kingdom; which was done accordingly. On the next day they 
fent the earl of Dorſet to his majeſty, to invite him over; and 
en the 3d of Auguſt the lord high-chancellory in the name of 


„ See Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, vol. ii, p. 431434. | 
2 It may not be amiſs to remark, that the electorate was created in 1692, in 
favour of duke Erneſt Auguſtus of Hanover, his majeſty's father, who, in 1695, 
was ſucceeded by this monarch in that quality, his mother the princeſs Sophia, 


being ſtyled elcreſs: flowngers who gzceaſfed at the age of cighty four Juae 8, 
1714, N. S. 


Lamberti, tom. viii. P- 659, where there are varions e banken 
_ lars | | 


we 
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de lords juſtices, opened the ſeſſion of parliament 57 a ſpeechd, 
on the 19th of che ſame month, the earl of Berkley failed with 


in order to attend his majeſty, where he Was joined by eight 
| ſhips of the States-General,. under rear-admiral Coperen z and, 
16 ſecure the coaſts and the channel, admiral Wager was ſent 
vun to Portſmouth, and Sir Thomas Hardy to n, to 
equip ſuch ſhips as were fit for ſervice ' 

His majeſty arriving from Halland on the 1 gch of September, 
* making his public entry on the 20th, took the reins of go- 
yernmment inte his own hands; and very ſoon made ſome conſi- 
derable alterations in the ſeveral boards; particularly in that of 
the admiralty, which was clean ſwept ; for, inſtead of Thomas, 
rl of Strafford, Sir John Leake, Sir William Drake, John 


Aiſabie, Eſq; Sir James Wiſhart, and Dr. John Clarke, ho 


vere there on the demiſe of the late queen, his majeſty appoint- 
ed Edward, eanl of Orford, Sir George Byng, George Doding- 
ton, Eſqz Sir John Jennings, Sir Charles Turner, Abraham 
btanyan, and George Baillie, Eſqrs d. In the month .of No- 
rember, Matthew Aylmer, Eſq; was declared admiral and com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's fleet; and, ſoon after, Sir 
Charles Wager, rear-admiral of the red, was ſent to relieve Sir 
ow ny ay the * 8 


'b Oldmixon' 5 hiſtory of England, yol. H. p. 563, 554. Hades continuation | 


if Rapin, vol. iv. p. 393, 394. Annals of king George, vol. i. p. 34, 36, 
£ Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. it, p. B66. / a oldqmixon's hiſtory of 
Eagland, vol. ii, p. 596. Annals of king ts yol. i. P. 230+ Hiſtorical re- 
Elter, val. ii. p. za, in the appendix. 


© n order to render the ſubſequent hiſtory more clear, it will he <0: Fong to 


give the reader athort 9 of the e in the 9 85 atthe acceſſion of king 5 


George ** 


Sir Jonn Leake, Kulzbe, rear admiral af Great Britain. 
Matthew. Aylmer, Eſq; admiral and commander in chief of his majeſty $ fleet. 
Sir James Wiſhart, Knight, admiral of the white {quadron, l 
ir John Norris, Knight, admiral of the blue. 

James, carl of Berkley, vice - admiral of the red. 
dir Edward Whitaker, Knight, vice-admiral of the white, 

John Baker, Eſq; vice-admiral of the bine. j | 
vir Charles Wager, Knight, rear-admiral of the red. 

ir Hovenden Walker, rear-admiral of the white. 
dir Thomas Hardy, Knight, rear-admiral of the blue. 
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; ſquadron of fixteen men of war, and fix yachts, for Holland, 


| 
q 
| 


* 


1 14141 HIS TOAT 
| The ſubject of this work abliges me only to tabe notice of 


ſuch acts of the new government as relate to nayal affair and 


therefore, after obſerving that a pew parliament Was, fammone, 
and met at Weſtmipſter, March the 17th, the next thing tha 
vceurs is, that, on the Iſt of April, 1915, they came to a reſo. 
lution to allow. ten thouſand ſeamen, at four pounds a-month; 
and, on the th of May following, granted 35,5740. 38. 6d. 
| for the half-pay of ſea-officers 3 197, 896 l. 175. 6d. for the 


ordinary of the navy; and 237,277 1. for the extraordinary re- 


pairs of the nayy, and rebuilding of ſhips. - Tbeſe large ſums 
were thought neceſſary, becauſe, at this jungture, the fleet ol 
Great Britain was very much decayed; and it was foreſeen, 
that, notwithſtanding the peace ſo lately concluded, new ſpare 
were likely to ariſe, which might require freſh armaments, 
Amongſt theſe diſputes, the moſt ſerious was that in which 
we were engaged with Sweden. This had begun before the 
queen's death, and was occalioned by the Swediſh privater 
taking many of our ſhips, which, with their cargoes, were con- 
fiſcated, under a pretence that we aſſiſted and ſupplied the Czar 
and his ſubjects with ſhips, arms, amwunition, c, contrary, 
as was ſuggeſted, to our treaties with the crown of Sweden, 
Mr. Jackſon, her majeſty's miniſter at Stockholm, had preſent- 
| ed ſeveral memorials upon this ſubject, without receiving any la- 
tisfactory anſwer z and therefore it was now thought expedient 
to make uſe of more effectual means, viz. ſending a ſtrong 
ſquadron of men of war into the Baltic, the rather becauſe 
their high mightineſſes the States-General, labouring under the 
ſame i inconveniencies, found themſelves obliged, after all pacific 


methods had been tried in vain, to haye recourſe to the ſame 


meaſures, i in order to protect the commerce of their ſubjeCts®, 

This once reſolved, a ſquadron of twenty ſail was appointed 
for this ſervice, and the command given to Sir John Norris, 
who was then admiral of the blue, and who had Sir Thomas 
Hardy, rear- admiral of the ſame ſquadron, to aſſiſt him b. The 
admiral hoiſted his flag on board the Cumberland, a third rate, 


7 1 of king George, vol. i. p. 415, Hiſtorical regider, vol. 1. p. *. 
8 Lamberti, tom. viii. p. 815, where the matter is treated at large. 

b When the commerce of Britain ſuffers, a Bri iſh fleet is the quickeſt and 

mot ecu remedy that can de pPliad. 


having 
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hain OT ofthe line ju his divifion,.. Sir Thomas Hardy 

vas in the Norfolk, a third rate alſo, and had in his diviſion 
cght, ſhips of the line, the Mermaid frigate of thirty-two guns, 
ud the Drake floop, which carried fixtcen. This fleet failed 
from the-Nore on the 18th of May i, and arrived in the Sound 


q the f ath of June following z where finding the Dutch ſqua - 
bo, a conference was held on board the Cumberland on the 


lach, in which it was: reſolued, that the combined ſquadron 
hould proceed together, with the Engliſh and Dutch merchant. 

nen yntler their convoy, for their reſpectiye ports; which der 
peformed accordingly by the cloſe of the month. 

One of the firſt things Sir John Norris did, was, to Sane 
n expreſs to the court of Stockholm, in order to be ſatisfied 
whether the $wedes. were reſolved to go on in their practice = 
ſeizing and confiſcating our chips; z or whether, before i it was too 
late they would conſent to enter into a negociation for deter- 
nining the diſputes which had ariſen between the two nations, 
The anſwer he received was ſo looſe and uncertain, that he re- 
ſolved to proceed according to his inſtructions. After Sir John? $ 
departure from Copenhagen, there arrived, under the convoy 


of ino Britiſh men of war, forty-lix merchant ſhips, that were 


not ready to fail from England with Sir John Norris. Theſe 
hips remained till the Daniſh fleet was ready to fail, in order to 
lake the advantage of their convoy. About the middle of the 
nonth of Auguſt, the Daniſh fleet, conſiſting of twenty ſhips of 
the line, with the Ruſſian deen, rohre to ſail up the Bal. 
ie with the Engliſh and Dutch v. 

As the Czar of Muſcovy was at this time at 3 and 
leügned to command his owp ſhips, ſeveral conſultations wers 
beld to regulate the command of the ſeveral ſquadrons of diffe- 
rent nations then in that road, which together were called the 
A he, Jonas at 1 reed to give the chief com- 


1 Oldmixon's Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 595. Annals of king George 
pl. i. p. 429. Salmon's chronological hiſtorian, vol. ii, p. 48. | 

k Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tom. Ixi. p. 40. 

| Theſe admirals were ſent to protect our e and my paid due regard ta | 
tdeir inſtruQions. 


® Tindal's continuation of Rapin, vel. iv. p. 423. 1 of king George, 
yl, i tt, a 105. N : 


mand 
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A mund of dt to the Czar of Muſcovy, but ſo, that Sir John Notri 
ſhould command the vanguard of the united fleet, the Czar the 
body of the line of battle, the Daniſh admiral count Gueldenley 
the rear, and that the Dutch' commodore; with his ſquadron - 
and five Britiſh men of war, ſhould proceed with the trade of 
both nations for their reſpective harbours in the Baltic, Accord: 
Ing to this reſolution, the 16th the Czar hoiſted his i imperial flag; 
as admiral, on board one of his fiieft ſhips, and was thereu pon 
immediately ſaluted by Sir John Norris with a diſcharge of his 
Cannon, which was followed by the Daniſh and Dutch; and, 
theſe compliments being paid, his Czarian majeſty gave the ſignal 
for ſailing 3 the 18th they came to an anchor in the Kieger- 
Bucht, from whence they ſailed towards Bornholm, where, being 
informed that the Swediſh fleet was returned to Carlſcroon®, the 
Britiſh and Dutch merchant ſhips, with their convoys, ſeparated, 
2 and proceeded on their reſpeRive voyages, and the Czar, vith 
his ſquadron, failed for the coaſt of Mecklenburg N (3-904 
The Swedes had at this time a very numerous fleet, and in 
pretty good condition; but they were too wiſe to hazard it againſ 
{ſuch an unequal force as that of the confederates, and therefore 
withdrew it into one of their own ports, till they could receive 
the king's abſolute orders. On the 28th of October Sir John 
Norris, with the Britiſh ſquadron under his command, and the 
' Daniſh men of war commanded by count Gueldenlew, arrived at 
Bornholm, on which day the two cruizers, which Sir John Nor- 
Tis had ſent to Carlſcroon, returned to him with an 2ccount, that 
they had ſeen the Swediſh fleet, with two flags and ſeven broad 
pendants, in Carlſcroon, and all the ſhips they could diſcover 
lay rigged, as alſo that they had three cruizers under fail off 
the port. - That night Sir John-Norris ſent theſe two cruizers, 
being the beſt failers of his ſquadron, to Dantzick, to haſten the 
trade down the Baltic, and, if they found the ſix Britiſh men of 
war and all the merchantmen had joined there, to order the 
commodore not to loſe a moment that could be made uſe of for 
ſailing, but to proceed, Theſe cruizers arrived at Dantzick on 


n Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 869. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, 
tome Ixi. p. 261. Gordon's life of Peter the Great, vol. ii. p. 77- 0 Lam- 
berti, nome ix. p. 620, where the political motiyes of this meaſure are copioully 
| 32825 . 
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tue 1 where they joined the Britiſh-men' of war; and the 4 | 


trade, which on the 31ſt all ſailed from Dantzick 7. a 
On the gth of November the Britiſh men of war, with "OY 
rade, joined Sir John Norris's ſquadron at Bornholm, (having 


failed from the fleet off Dantzick on the ath of this month), and 
the bert day came all with him into the road of Copenhagen. 


on the 32th arrived the Dutch trade with their convoy, which 
lad been obliged to ſtay after ours at Dantzick for proviſions. 
A few days after, Sir John ſailed from the road of Copenhagen; 
aud, notwithſtanding his fleet, as well as the merchantmen un- 
der his convoy, were ſurpriſed by a violent ſtorm, which diſper- 
ſed them, and in which the Auguſt of ſixty guns, and the Gar- 
nd of twenty-four, were unfortunately loſt ; yet the reſt, with _ 
il the trade, fafely arrived at the Trow on the 29h of Novem- 

ber in the morning. Sir John Norris left ſeven ſhips of war, un- 
der the command of commodore Cleeland, in the Baltic, to a&t 
in conjunction with the Danes, and for the farther fecurity of 
the Britiſh trade, if neceſſary %. Thus I have profecuted the 


biſtory of this Baltic expedition, from the failing ts the return 


of the fleet, that the reader might the better apprebend it: and 
now ought to recur to the proceedings of our fleets in the 
channel, but that it ſeems requiſite to clear up ſome points rela- 
ting to this Baltic e , which Rave of hte been the fubjecd 
of high diſputes Ea 
The great point in queſtion as to this ; Swediſh expedition i is, 
whether it took riſe from our own concerns, or from thoſe of 
the electorate of Hanover, On the one hand it is very certain 
that the Swediſh privateers took our ſhips as well as thoſe of 
other nations, and that, in fitting our fleet for thoſe ſeas, we did 
no more than the Dutch. On the arrival of Sir John Norris in 
the Baltic, our miniſter preſented a memorial, in which he ſet 
forth the particular damages ſuftained by our merchants, amount-. 
ing to 69,0241. 25. 9 d. for which he demanded fatisfaCtion, 
and at the ſame time inſiſted on the repeal of an edict, which his 
in _— had 1 publiſhed, and by which the com- 


Þ Pais biftoire de Charles Itf rei p 5 Suede, liv, vit. where theſe diſputes 
ne treated very ſuperficiallß. q Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ji. p. 870. 


Annals of king George, vol. iii. P. 1 Mercure We et ee tome 
1 616, 617, | 


merce 


tiſh commerce. 
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| merce of the Baltic was wholly prohibited to the Engliſh. Tui 

memorial was preſented June ts, 1715; and in it the nature dt 
Sir John Norris s commiſſion was explained; ſo that; thus far, 
all this quarrel feems to-nciſe from his aps ph care ” the Bri: 


But, as elector of Hidbvery be b had Amed Uipuke with 
his majeſty of Sweden, of quite a different nature; for having 
| purchaſed from the crown of Denmark the duchies of Bremen 
and Verden, which had been taken from the crowtr of Sweden; 
he found himſelf obliged, in quality of elector, to eoncur with 
the firſt· mentioned power in declaring war againſt Sweden; and; 
even before this was done, ſome Engliſh ſhips joined the Daniſh 
fleet, in order to diſtreſs the Swedes. Of this the Swediſh mi. 
niſter here complained by a memorial delivered to lord Town: 
mend, then ſecretary of ſtate, dated October 3, 1715. His 
Svwediſh majeſty alſo, in anſwer to the Hanoverian declaration 
of war, publiſhed fome very ſevere reflections, in which he af. 
ferts, that the honour of the Britiſh flag had been proftituted to 
ſerve the intereſts of another ſtate, and in order to create an in- 
tercourſe between the king's regal and eleCtoral dominions '. 
Thus far I have given the evidence on both ſides; and leave the 
whole to the determination of the reader, with this obſervation 
only, that the Dutch, though no leſs injured; no leſs concerned 
in their trade than we, did not, hoverer, think | it neceſſary to | 
come to ſuch extremities. 
While this ſquadron was employed in the Baltic, the rebellion 
was extinguiſhed in Scotland, but with ſo little aſſiſtance from 
our naval force, that it ſcarce deſerves to be mentioned. It is 
true, Sir George Byng was ſent to hoiſt his flag in the Downs 
in the middle of ſummer, and continued there as long as the 
ſeaſon would permit :; but no enemy appeared, and Sir John 
Jennings was ſent to Edinburgh, from whence he went on board 
the Oxford in the Frith, and hoiſted his flag as commander in 


| | 
YE Lawbeitk tome ix. p. 281. Tindal's continuation of Rapin, yol. iv, p. 423. 


Hiſtorical regiſter for the year 1716, p. 5 18. s Lamberti, tome ix. p. 301. 
Hiſtorical regiſter for 1716 p. 15. Tindal's continuation of Rapin, vol. iv. Old- 
mixon, vol. ii. and other writers. t Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. it 
p. 867. Annals of k: ing George, vol. ii. p. 3. Salmon's chronological hiſtorians 
vol ii. p. 50. | 
chief 
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ther bad any naval force, or had been ſuccoured from beyond 


| the ſeas; but there was nothing of this kind. The rebellion | 
broke out under the influence and direction of the earl of Mar, 
who Was ſoon joined by the clans; and, the duke of Argyll being 

ſent down againſt him, it quickly Rare how ill their meaſures | 

had been taken. His grace had indeed but a ſmall number of | 


regular troops under his command ; but his intereſt was ſo exten. 


ſve, that he not only engaged many powerful families to declare 
for king George, but, which perhaps was the greater ſervice of 


the two, engaged many more to remain quiet, who otherwiſe 


had joined the rebels. The buſineſs was decided by the batt] = | 


of Sheriff-muir, near Dunblain, fought November 13, 1715, 
the ſame day that general Foſter, and the Engliſh who were in 
arms, ſurrendered at Preſton, - Yet, after this, the chevalier de 
t. George ventured over into Scotland in a very poor veſſel, 
hate ſoon finding his affairs deſperate, and his perſon in the 
utmoſt danger, he contrived to make his eſcape from the north 


vith the utmoſt ſecrecy, which he effected by going on board 
- aclean-tallowed French ſnow, which failed out of the harbour 
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chief of the ſquadron then upon the coaſts, which would have 7 
been highly ſerviceable in caſe the pretender 's adherents had ei- 5 


— 
— 


of Montroſe v, February the third, in fight of ſome Engliſn 


men'of war, but kept ſo cloſe along ſhore, that OY ſoon found 
it was impoſlible to follow her. 


Theſe were the principal tranſactions of this year, at the cloſe 


of which things were {till in ſuch confuſion, that the parliament 


thought fit to grant very large ſupplies for the enſuing year, viz. 


10,000 ſeamen at the rate of 41. per month, the ſums of 


| 233.8491. 195. 6 d. for the ordinary of the navy, and 23,6231. 
for the extraordinary repairs of the navy*. We have already 


taken notice of what paſſed under Sir John Norris i in the Baltic, 


and have therefore only to obſerve, that this year ſome of the 
piratical he in Barbary having broke e admiral 


u Oldmixon's hiſtory of England, vol. k. p. 621. Tindal's eortinuation of 
Rapin, vol. iv. p. 459, Hiſtorical regiſter for 1716, p. 108, 109. Mercure hi- 
ſtorique et politique, tome lix. p. 671. Annals of king George, vol. ii. 
p. 230. Hiſtorical. regiſter for 1716, p. 115. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, 


tome Ix, p. 353. X Tindal. Oldmixon. Aanals of king George, vol. 
ll; p. 112. | 


Vor. III. 55 3 K 5 Baker, 


Baker, who had the command of the Engliſh ſquadron in the 


dis preſence at that time particularly neceſſary, and where he 
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" Mediterranean, received orders to bring them tb reaſon, which 
he did without any great difficulty. But the Salee rovers ſtill 
did a great deal of miſchief, and it was the more difficult to 
fuppreſs them, becaufe their ſhips were fo ſmall, and drew .o 
little water, that our men of war were very ſeldom able to come 
near enough to exchange ſhot with them. At laft « captain Del. 
garno, one of the moſt active officers in the navy, in his mije- 
ſty's ſhip the Hind of twenty guns only, came up with one of 
their beſt men of war of twenty-four guns, and, after an obſti- 
nate engagement of two hours and a half, obliged her to ſtrike, 
but ſhe had not been in his poſſeſſion above a quarter of an hour 
before ſhe ſunk, and all her crew, except thirty-eight hands, 
periſhed :: this, with the loſs of another veſſel of cight guns, 
and two more of fixteen guns each, which were forced on 
ſhore by his majeſty's ſhip the Bridgewater, delivered, in a great 
meaſure, the Engliſh: commerce in the Mediterranean from the 
interruptions given by thefe pirates v. | | 
In the month of July his majeſty went over to Holland, eſcorted 
by an Engliſh ſquadron,.and from thence continued his journey 
by land to Hanover, where the difturbances in the north made 


continued the reſt of the year 1716, at the cloſe of which ad- 
miral Aylmer ſailed with his ſquadron-for Holland to eſcort him 
home *. In the mean time the government was employed in er- 
tinguiſhing the remains of the rebellion: here and in Scotland, 
and providing, in the beft manner they could, againſt the reii- 
val of ſuch diſturbances, of which they had the greater hopes 


from the conduct which the regent of France purſued, who my 
ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to live upon good terms with Great f 
Britain, as was indeed his intereſt*. But it very ſoon appear- «| 
ed, that, notwithſtanding the chevalier's adherents had loft . 
their hopes with reſpect to ſuccours from France, they had ſtil 
another power willing and ready to affiſt them. h 
V Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. il. p. 968, 869 Hiſtorical regiſter for e 8 
1716, p. 385. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome Ixii, p. 221. a Tins En 
dal's continuation of Rapin, vel. iv. p. 505. Annals of king George, vol. fil lin 
p. log. | Ur. 
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| Upontis chajeſty” s return a dangerous 1 was ſaid to | 


he diſcovered, in which many were engaged at home and abroad, 
ind for defeating of which it was thought neceſſary to ſecure 
the perſon and papers of count Gyllenbourg d, then his Swediſh 
majeſty's ambafſador at this court, and who at. the time of his 


death was prime minifter of that kingdom ; a fact which ſtruck _ 


the foreign miniſters here with the utmoſt ſurpriſe, from which, 
however, they quickly recovered themſelves, when they were 
informed, that it was not for any act of his miniſtry, but for his 
being concerned in the management of a plot againſt the govern- 
nente. About the ſame time the famous baron Goertz d was, 


at his Britannic majefty's requeſt, arreſted in Holland, where he 


ated as miniſter from the king of Sweden. In order to ſatisfy 
the world, the letters and papers relating to the invaſion, which 


it was {aid his Swediſh majeſty intended to have made in Scot- 


land; were rendered public, and the parliament ſoon after 
ſhewed the warmeſt reſentment at the inſolence of this attæmpt. 
It was indeed amazing, that a prince, already overwhelmed 


by ſo many and ſo powerful enemies, ſhould think of adding to 


their number by practices of this kind: but whoever conſiders 


the genius and ſpirit of the late Charles XH. will eafily conceive, 


that it was natural enough for him te embrace any expedient, 

how dangerous ſoever, which ſeemed to promiſe the diſſolving 
that confederacy by which he was diſtrefled. But his deſign was 
not only rendered abortive by this unexpected diſcovery, which 
put it abſolutely out of his power to carry it into execution; but 
it like wiſe brought upon him new difficulties, in conſequence of 
his Britannic majeſty's reſentment of ſuch behaviour, which pre- 
{ently diſcovered itſelf by the vigorous reſolutions taken here . 


for, on the 21ſt of February, it was reſolved in the houſe of Pp 
commons, „That a bill be brought in to authoriſe his majeſty 


« to prohibit commerce with Sweden, during ſuch atime as his 
by majeſty ſhall think it aeceax . for the ſafety and peace of his 


b Oldrdixon? 8 hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 0 Salmon” X chronological hi- 


fiorian, vol. ii. p. 69. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome Ixii. p. 224, 


© See Mr. Fecretary Stanhope's letter to the foreign miniſters, then reſiding i in 


England, in the hiſtorical regiſter for the year 1717, p. 65. Ad Annals of 
king George, vol. iii. p. 141, © Hiſtorical regiſter for 171 Ts p. 77. Mer. 
Fritorique et politique, tome Ixi. p. 341. | 
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— 
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« kingdom 5 which ne ds paſſed both bots and bad 
the royal aſſent; and, on the 2d of March, a Feen vn 
publiſhed for this purpoſe f. | 


As it was foreſeen that this affair un neceſſarily ood the 
\ ſending. another ſquadron to the Baltic, the neceſſary ſupplies « cee 
were very early granted, viz. 10,000 ſeamen for the ſervice to 
of the year 1717; 226,7991. 55. 3d. for the ordinary of the 4 anc 
navy, and 20,7611. for the extraordinary repairs, and for the . the 
furniſhing ſuch ſea-ſtores as might be neceſſary s. Immediately for a 
after, orders were iſſued for forming a grand ſquadron, config. WM carric 
ing of twenty-one ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, for the Bat. Th 
tic, the command of which was given to Sir George Byng, who nene 
was to have had two admirals under him, with an additional ſervic 
force; but, before thoſe ſhips were ready, the miniſtry altered WM who 
their deſign, and Sir George, in obedience to freſh arne ſecre! 
| ſailed on the zoth of March for Copenhagen b. their 
Whatever neceſſity there might be for theſe vigorous meaſures, ll of O 
yet it is certain, that this neceſſity did not ſo fully appear to many WW upon 
who were hitherto ſuppoſed as penetrating politicians: as any in Wi and 
this kingdom; ; and therefore an oppoſition was created where Wl Sir ( 
jt was leaſt expected, I mean by ſome who had the honour to Liar. 
be in the king's councils, which, however did not hinder them It 
from expreſſing their ſentiments with a Britiſh freedom. Their WM defo1 
arguments, however, had ſo little weight, that, as ſoon as Si Balti 


George Byng was ſailed, ſome of the great miniſters prevailed Ml the 1 
upon his majeſty to fend, on the 3d of April, 1717, a meſſage to Apr 
the houſe of commons to this effect: „ That, being deſirous to WM day 
„ ſecure his kingdoms againſt the preſent dangers with which Wi at ſe 
« they were threatened from Sweden, he hoped they would BY in o 
4c enable him to make good fuch engagements as might eaſe his conf 
te people of all future charge and apprehenſions upon this ac- ſere 
% counti.“ This occaſioned warm debates ir, the houſe, it of t] 
being ſaid, that the demanding a ſupply, without communicating Wl the 
the particular ules to which it was to be appropriated, was un- 


f Chandler's debates, vol. vi. p. 109. Hiſtor! 2 regiſter for 1717, p. 179+ p 
8 Annals of K. Georye, vol. iii, p. 152. Tindal's continuation of Rapiu, vol. i. ng) 
Hiſtorical regiſter for 1717, p. 123, n Oldmixon's hiſtory of England, way 

| | 5, 


vol. ii. p. 636. Hiſtorical regiſter for 1717, p. 73. Columna roſtrata, p. 30. 
i Chaudler's Nute vol. vi. p. 115. | 


parliamentary 


A ebe neee e 


lawentary! nd even Mr. Walpole, afterwards created earl 1 
of Orford, and Mr. Speaker, appear to be againſt it. How- 
ger, it was at length carried in the committee, by 164 to 149, 
« That it was the opinion of the committee, that a ſum not ex- 
à ceeding two hundred and fifty thouſand' pounds be granted 
« to his majeſty, to concert ſuch meaſures with foreign princes. 
« and ſtates as may prevent any charge and apprehenſion from 
« the deſigns of Sweden for the ſuture,” When the queſtion 
for agreeing with the committee was put in the houſe, it was 
carried but by four voices, viz. yeas 153, noes 149 x. 

The next morning Mr. Secretary Stanhope let the lord Town- 
ſend know, that his majeſty had no farther occaſion for his 
ſervice, as lord-lieutenant of Ireland: whereupon Mr. Walpole, 
who was then firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, Mr. Methuen 
ſecretary of ſtate, and Mr. Pulteney ſecretary at war, laid down 
their employments!. A few days after, Edward, (Ruſſel) earl 
of Orford, reſigned his office of firſt lord of the admiralty; 
upon which his majeſty thought proper to change that board, 
and accordingly, James, earl of Berkley, Matthew Aylmer, Eſqjz 
Li George Byng, James Cockburn, and William Af i 9 — 

Liars. were made lords commiſſioners of the admiralty n. 

It was neceſſary to take notice of theſe domeſtic proceedings, 
before we followed Sir George Byng with his fleet into the 
Baltic; where ſo little was performed, that it is not eaſy to give 
the reader any tolerable ſatisfaction about it. On the 11th of 
April, Sir George arrived in the road of Copenhagen ; the next 
day he had an audience of the king of Denmark, and afliſted 
at ſeveral conferences, which were held in the ſucceeding week, 
in order to ſettle the operations by ſea, and the command of the 
confederate fleet, in caſe it ſhould be thought requiſite for the 
ſeveral ſquadrons to join®. Sir George next detached five ſhips 
of the line to cruize in the Categat, between Gottenburgh and 
the prune of Schagen, to cover the trade from the Swediſh pri- 


K Tindal's cortinuation of Rights, 1 iv. p. 521. A of king George, vol, 


| Ut. p. 162. Hiſtorical regiſter for 1717, p. 153. ! Oldmixon's hiſtory of 
England, vol, il. p. 639. w Annals of king George, Vol. iii, p. 169. Sal- 
non f chronological hiſtorian, vol. ii. p. 71. | a Lediard's naval biſtory, 


vl. ii. p. 871. Annals of king George, vol. 11. p. 317. Mercure g & 
politique, tom. IX i, p. 37. : 


vater 8. 
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vaters. The Daniſh cruizers being likewiſe employed for the 
. Tame purpoſe; the paſſage was ſo effectually ſecured, that 8 
ſhips could paſs out of that port. Sir George himſelf Waited 
only for a fair wind to fail with the reſt of the Britiſh {quadroy | 
into the Baltic, where the Swedes, however, had by this time 
_ abſolutely laid aſide whatever deſigns were farmed, either to our 
prejudice or againſt the general peace of Europe. 1 
On the 7th of May, however, our admiral ſailed from Co. 
penhagen, having under his convoy a great number of merchant 
ſhips, bound for ſeveral parts of the Baltic, and in the Kioger. 
bucht was joined by the Daniſh fleet, commanded by vice-ad. 
miral Gabel: they ſailed together towards Carlſeroon; but were 
obliged by contrary winds to return. As no enemy appeared, 
and the ſeaſon of the year began to advance, Sir George Byng 
thought of coming home with the fleet; and accordingly, on 
the 2d of November, paſt the Sound ® with nine Engliſh men 
of war, three frigates, and three veſſels of ſmall burden, leaving 
behind him fix men of war, to act in conjunction with the Da- 
niſh fleet; and on the 15th of the ſame month arrived ſafe at 
the mouth of the Thames; there leaving his ſquadron, he came 
up to London, where he was graciouſly received by his majeſty, 
So that here ended the naval expedition for this year, and with 
it, in a great meaſure, all the apprehenſions the nation was un- 
der from the Swedes “. EY 


n 
3 Lediard's naval kiftory, vol. if. p. 972. Annals of kipg ces vol. iv. p. bz, 
Mercure hiſtorique & politique, tom. Ixiii. p. 689. 
P To quiet the minds of the people, aud prevent their running into a notion 
that the fitting out this fleet was not real. y inten led for the honour and ſervice of 
Great Britain, the following account was publiſhed in the Gazette, 
| |  Admiralty-effice, Jure 18, 
6c Captain Leſtock of the Panther, who commanes the ſhips appointed by Sir 
« George Byng to cruize off Go tenburgh, gives an account by his letter, dated 
4 the 13h of Jaſt month, that on the 27th of April he ſa led out of Marde in 
„% Norwar, and three days after tcok a Swediſh privateer-dogger of ſix guns 
ce and ſeventy-two men, commanded by one St. Leger, the per'on who lome 
ee time fince ſeized one of our packet-boats, That the ſame afternoon he te- 
« took a Dutch hoy, which had been taken the day before by a Swediſh ſhip of 
£ ten guns; and on the 1& of May, in the afternoon, he met and t ok the 
4 privateer into whoſe hands the hoy had fallen; all which prizes were carried 
ge i to Arundel; and that, the goth at night, the Strafford retook a Dutch fy- 


be beat, By another letter from cepee ain Feen, dated the 26th of M, he 
* - | 66 gavs 


„e 5” fouls Y = 
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* . mean time his majeſty had thought fit to appoint Sir 
fobn Norris envoy extraordinary and plenipotEntiary to the 
Gar of Muſcovy u; and, as if things began to be ſo diſpoſed as 


w admit of a peace in the north, a reſolution was taken to diſ - 


charge count Gyllenbourg, v which was thus brought about. His 


* kighneſs the duke of Orleans ordered the French minifter 


here t to acquaint the king, that his royal highneſs was perfect- 
vell informed as to the king of Sweden's diſpoſition, and 
that he was thoroughly ſatisſied, that his Swediſh majeſty had 
wot; or ever had, any intention to diſturb the tranquillity of his 
Fitannic majeſty's dominions ; that if, therefore, his miniſters 
hd entered into any practices of that kind, it was entirely with- 
wt his knowledge; and that, upon their return to Sweden, he ; 
would cauſe a ſtrict inquiry to be made into their conduct, in 
order to puniſh them, if they ſhould be proved guilty *. Upon. 


C this propoſition from the regent of France, it was agreed, that 


count Gyllenbourg ſhould be exchanged againſt Mr. Jackſon, 
the Engliſh miniſter at Stockholm, and that baron Goertz 
ſhould be releaſed from his confinement in Holland, which was 
xcordingly performed. Yet the ſtorm did not entirely blow 
ner; but the Swediſh quarrel ſtill proved a fource of new ex- 
pence to the Britiſh nation *. 

The miniſtry, to ſhew that their 8885 were not Shs 
taken up by theſe diſputes in the north, framed at this time a 
ery juſt and laudable deſign of ſuppreſſing the pirates in the 
Weſt Indies, who, fince the cloſe of the late war, were become 
rery numerous and highly inſolent. And to give the public a 
juſt idea of their care in this rẽſpect, they cauſed an order of 


© oave an account, that his majeſty's ſhip the Severn had taken a pirate, and re. 

* taken a Pntch fly-boat ; that the Chatham had taken two Swedilh privateers; 

and that, on the x5th of the ſaid month of 4 our wies took a Swediſh bri» 
" gantine of eight guns and twenty-ſix men.“ 


1 Hiſtorical regiſter for 1717, p. 29. r Tindal's continuation of Ra- 
pin, vol. iv. p. 540. Oldmixon's hiſtory of England, v. I. ii. p. 649. Annals 
& king George, vol. iit. p. 320, s Vollaire hiſtoire de Charles XII. 


toi de Suede, lib. viii. where be ſays, they were releaſed without his Swediſh ma- 
jelty's deigning to give the king of Britain the ſmalleſt ſatis faction. Yet he ac- 
knowledges the principel point the Czar carried, while in France, was engaging 
the duke regent to intereſt himſelf in this affair. © Hiſtorical regitter 
ox 1717, p. 35. Mercure kiſtoriqnec & politique, tom. 12 P- 356, 


v4 


council, 


council, dated the 15th of September, 1717, to be publiſha; 
to the effect following, VIZ, © That complaint having — 
made to his majeſty by great numbers of merchants, maſter 
cc of ſhips, and others, as well as by the ſeveral governors «| 
c his majelty's iſlands and plantations in. the Weſt Indies, that 
« the pirates are grown ſo numerous, that they infeſt not only 

- & the ſeas of Jamaica, but even thoſe of the northern continent 
« of America; and that unleſs ſome effectual means be uſed 
c the whole trade from Great Britain in thoſe parts will not 1 
« ly be obſtructed, but be in imminent danger of being loſt; his 
« majeſty has, upon mature deliberation in council, been gra- 
« ciouſly pleaſed, in the firſt place, to order a proper force to 
4c be employed for ſuppreſſing the ſaid piracies ; and, that no- 
„ thing may be wanting for the more effectual putting an end to 
ct the ſaid piracies, his majeſty had alſo been graciouſly pleaſed 
« to iflue a proclamation, dated the 5th inſtant. And, whereas 
| tc it hath alſo been repreſented to his majeſty, that the houſe of 
& lords had addreſſed her late majeſty on this account, particu- 
« larly with reſpect to the Bahama-iſlands ; but that there were 
cc not any means uſed, in compliance with that addreſs, for ſe. 
« curing the ſaid Bahama-iſlands; and that, at this time, the 
ce pirates have a lodgment with a battery on Harbour-iſland, one 
« of the Bahamas, as alſo, that the uſual retreat, and general re. 
ce ceptacle for pirates, is at Providence, the principal of thoſe 
« j{lands ; his majeſty has been farther pleaſed to give directions 
« for diſlodging thoſe pirates, who have taken ſhelter in the 
é ſaid iſlands, as well as for ſecuring thoſe iſlands, and making 
« ſettlements, and a fortification there, for the ſafety and bene- 
ct fit of the trade and navigation of thoſe ſeas for the future wa] 
By a proclamation, dated the fifth of September, 1717 % his 
majeſty promiſed his pardon to any Engliſh Weſt India pirates, 
who ſhould ſurrender themſelves on or before the 5th of Sep- 
tember following, for all piracies committed before the 5th of 
January preceding : and, alter the ſaid 5th of September any of 
bis majeſty's officers by ſea or land, who ſhould take a pirate, 
upon his conviction, to have for a captain, a hundred pounds; 


>; 


u Annals of king George, vol. iv. p. 32). Oldmixon, vol. ii, Tindal's con. 
tinuation of Rapin, vel. iv, w Hiſtorical regiſter for 1717, P. 37. Sal 
mou's chronological hiſtorian, vol. ii. p. 77. | 
for 
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' for any ber officer, from a Hentalint down toa gunner, forty | 

pounds 3 for an inferior officer, thirty pounds; and for every 
private man, twenty pounds. Laſtly, any pirate delivering up 

; An or commander, on or before the 6th of September : 

plowing, (ſo as he ſhould be convicted), was to have two hun · 

bed pounds reward, to be paid at the treaſury. We ſhall, in 

treating of the events of next year, give a large account of the 

good effects which this proclamation produced, by giving an im- 

nediate check to the inſolency of theſe ſort of people, and open- 

ing a way to their total ſuppreſſion, But it is now time to re- 

| turn to affairs of greater importance, and to ſay ſomewhat of the 

politics of the Britiſh miniſtry at this juncture; the rather, be- 

cauſe all the naval e which follow, depend N 8 

upon them. 

The troubles of the north ain fubfiting, we could not fads 
denly extricate ourſelves from the ſhare we had taken in them 
though it was viſibly ſuch a one, as had put our commerce un- 
ler great difficulties abroad, and perplexed us not a little at 
home, The merchants complained of the bad effects which the 
pohibition of trade with Sweden had produced; aſſerting that, 
inſtead of thirty thouſands pounds a- year, which the balance of 
that trade conſtantly brought us, we now loſt ninety thouſand | 
pounds a-year, by purchaſing Swediſh commodities from other SO | 
ns People, particularly from the Dutch, who raiſed the price of 
be ediſh iron four pounds a ton; which was thought the hard- 

7 I becauſe, in the original quarrel, the Dutch were as deep as 


ge- ourſelves, and now, by an unaccountable turn, they were in 
„% Wi poſſeſſion of the whole Swediſh trade; and we, after all our ar- 
his naments, were intirely excluded *, 

es This was the effect of the Swediſh war abroad; vie bes at 


ep- home, things were in a worſe ſituation ; for ſeveral of the lead- , 
of ng patriots who had reſigned their places, upon that change of 
of WI meaſures which produced the Swediſh war, infiſted warmly, 
both within doors, and without, that it was now carried on, 
not only without regard, but in direct oppoſition, and with ma- 
nifeſt diſadvantage to the intereſt of Great Britain. In proof of 


* Chandler s debates, * vi. p. 178. Hiſtorical rallies, for 1718, p. 141. 2 
Annals of king George, vol. iv. p. 13 ö 
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this, they alledged not only the. memorials preſented from 3 
to time by the Swediſh. miniſters, but thoſe alſo delivered of late 
by the miniſter from the Czar z which concurred in affirming, 


that all our meaſures in the north were governed by the Ger. 
man intereſt 7. 1 do not take upon me to determine whether 


theſe gentlemen were in the right, or in the wrong. I only re- | fix 
hate matters of fact as I find them: and relate them, becauſe my - th 
hiſtory would not be intelligible without them. | ki 
Ihe miniſtry, however, did not change their "7 but ha 
perſiſted ſtilt in their reſolution, to bring the king of Sweden to m 
ſuch terms as they thought reaſonable by force. This was a to 


method, which, of all princes, Charles XII. could leaſt bear; 
and therefore inſtead of thinking of a peace upon ſuch terms, 


70 
he turned his thoughts intirely on the means of carrying on the Fi 
war; and, though his affairs were in a very low and diſtreſſed he 

condition, yet his heroic ſpirit, joined to the indefatigable pains m. 
He took, put them at laſt into ſuch a poſture, that, if he had ſe1 
not been fnatched away by a ſudden. death, it is highly proba- de 
ble he would have reſtored them, at aſt on the fide of Ger- Tl 
many “. af 
But this was not the only affair of confequence that employ- WH m 
ed the thoughts of the adminiſtration. We were then in cloſe co 
confederacy with the emperor and France, and, in conjunction ni 
with theſe powers, had undertaken to ſettle the affairs of Eu- fo 
rope on a better foundation than the treaty. of Utrecht left ta 
them. With this view, the triple alliance was concluded on the Nc 
Ath January, 1727 *; and, that not anfwering the end expected im 
from it, we next entered (as will be ſhewn) into the famous qua- lig 
druple allianceb, which was intended te remedy all theſe defects, ſe 
and to fix the general tranquillity for ever. Yet, by unforeſeen Wh it 
accidents, to which human policy will be always liable, this al- w| 
th 

y Lamberti,. tom. x. p. 40-31, where the reader may find the ſeveral me 
morials, and anſwers to them. 2 Voltaire hiſtoire de Charles XII. roi Or 
de Suede, liv viii. p. 328, 329. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tom. xvi. fo 
p. 37. Oldmixon's hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 628. Corps univerſel diploma- Ic 

tique, tom. viii. part I. p. 484. Tindal's continuation of Rapin, vol. iv. p. $08, 

Oldmison's hiſtory of the Stuarts, vol, ii. p. 660. Annals of king George, vol. 
IV. p. 139. d Corps univerſcl diplomatique, tom. viii. part I. p. 531. | 
Annals of king George, vol. iv. p. 156. Hiſtorical regiſter, for 1718, Pp. 341. Dt 
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| mee proved the cauſe of an immediate war between us and a 
Fbain, and in its conſequences was the ſource of all the troubles 
that diſturbed Europe, from the time of its e tothe || 


peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. _ 
Zy this quadruple treaty (the terms of which. were 4 


fred, though it was not executed for ſome months afterwards) 
de contracting powers undertook to ſatisfy the emperor and the 


king of Spain: : in order to which, his imperial majeſty was ta 
have Sicily given him; and the reverfion of all the Italian do- 
minions, which the queen of Spain pretended was to be ſecured 


to her poſterity. The crown of Spain was highly diſpleaſed 


with the proviſion made for its intereſt; and though the empe- 
ror ſeemed to be very well contented at this juncture; yet, as 
ſoon as Spain was compelled to accept what was now offered 
her, he alſo grew diſpleaſed with this partition, and we were 
many years unable to keep them both in any temper, or pre- 
ſerve ourſelves from being involved in their quarrels, as the rea- 

der, in the courſe of this work, will be ſufficiently informed. 
Theſe Spaniſh diſputes were another ground of oppoſition, which 
afforded room for the then patriots to complain, that we were 
more attentive to the intereſt of rhe emperor, than careful of the 
commerce of Great Britain. In ſpite of this clamour, the mi- 
niſtry concerted with the emperor and France, the proper means 

for executing the project which gave birth to this treaty, by 
taking the iſland of Sicily from the duke of Savoy, who was 
now poſſeſſed of it, with the title of king, and giving it to his 

imperial majeſty; to which the firſt- mentioned prince was ob- 

liged to ſubmit, becauſe he ſaw plainly, that if he did not con- 
ſent to yield this kingdom to the emperor, he ſhould either have 


it taken from him by force, or loſe it to the Spaniards, from 


whom Sardinia was, by our plan, to be taken and beſtowed on 
the duke of Savoy, in exchange for Sicily e. 

In this critical ſituation hings were, when the parliament met | 
on the 21ſt of November, 1917; and, on the 2d of December 
following, they granted, as the cuſtom had been of late years, 
10,000 ſeamen for the year Sb. and 224,837 1. 148. 11 d. 


© Tindal's continuation of Hole, vol. iv. p. 905. Oldmixon' > s hiſtory of 


England, vol, ii. p- 660. Aha of king e! vol. iv. p. 188, 289. 
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' for the ordinary of the navy. But, as this would "I no means 
anſwer the deſigns that had been formed by the adminiſtra- 
tion, the king was prevailed upon to ſend a meſſage to the houſo 


©." commons on the 17 of rg u in the n 
| tera; ON a. 


> 


« GEORGE REX. 


« His majeſty being at e engaged in \ feveral negocia. 
* tions, of the utmoſt concern to the welfare of theſe king. 
* doms, and the tranquillity of Europe; and having lately re. 

« ceived information from abroad, which makes him Judge that 
e it will give weight to his endeavours, if a naval force be em- 
60 ployed where it ſhall be neceſſary, does think fit to ac. 
t quaint this houſe therewith ; not doubting, but that in caſe 
ce he ſhould be obliged, at this critical juncture, to exceed 
« the number of men granted this year for the ſea-fervice, 


« the houſe will at their next * provide for uch ex- 
0 ceeding.” 


| This aig was beonghe' to the houſe by Mr. Boſcawen, 
and an addreſs, promiſing to make good ſuch exceedings as 
| were mentioned, if they ſhould be found neceſſary, was moved 

for by Sir William Strickland, and agreed to, without a divi. 
ſion; which was extremely agreeable to the court ®, The next 
day the king thought fit to make ſome alterations at the navy- 
board; and, accordingly, James, earl of Berkley, Sir George 
Buyng, Sir John Jennings, John Cockburn, and William Chet- 
wynd, Eſqrs. Sir John Norris, and Sir Charles Wager, were 
declared commiſſioners for executing the office of lord high- 
_ admiral of England, Ireland, Orc. the right honourable James, 
earl of Berkley, appointed vice-admiral, and Matthew Aylmer, 
Eſqz rear-admiral of Great Britain, who was ſoon after raiſed 

to the dignity of a baron of the kingdom of Ireland i. 


4 Chandler's debates, vol. vi. p. 150, 180. . © Annals of king 
George, vol. iv. p. 111, 112. Oldmixon's biſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 659. 
2 Tindal's continuation of Rapin, vol. ii. p. 56T. T Hiſtorical regiſter 
for 1718, p. 11. Annals of king George, vol. iv. p. 377. Salmen ehre 

12 hiſtorian, vol, ii. p. 80. | 
While 
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| White theſe ſteps were taking, a great number of large ſhips | 


| ere put i into commiſſion, and ſuch other meaſures purſued, as 
| endered it evident, that the fleet now fitting out, would not 


grove a fleet of parade. 'The Spaniſh miniſter here, M. de 


[ Monteleone,, who was a man of foreſight and intrigue, being 

armed at theſe appearances, repreſented in a memorial, dated 

Fe 18th of March, 1718, « That fo powerful an armament, 

a in time of peace, could not but cauſe umbrage to the king 
bis maſter, and alter the good intelligence that reigned be- 

| « tween the two crowns.” The king anſwered, That it Was 

& not his intention to conceal the ſubject of that armament; 


« and that he deſigned ſoon to ſend admiral Byng, with a 
« powerful ſquadron, into the Mediterranean Sea, in order to 


a maintain the neutrality of Italy, againſt thoſe who ſhould 


a ſeek to diſturb it . The reaſon aſſigned for acting with ſo 
nuch vigour, was the diſpoſitions made in Spain for attacking 
he iſland. of Sicily, and the hardſhips that were put upon the 
Britiſh: merchants. Cardinal Alberoni, who was then at the 
head of the Spaniſh affairs, defended himſelf, and the meaſures 
he had taken, with great ſpirit, endeavouring to make the 
yorld believe, that the Spaniſh expedition againſt the iſland of 
Sicily was not ſo much a matter of choice, as of neceſſity. 1 
ſhould wrong that able miniſter extremely, if I ſhould endea- 
your to give his ſenſe in any other words than his own; and, 
therefore, I have preſerved his letter upon this ſubjecth; which 
55 „ Kos N : 08 


ETindal's continuation of Rapin, vol. iv. p. 562. Oldmixon, vol. tis 


| Annals of king George, vol. iv. p. 166. Mercure e et politique, 
| tome lxiv. p- 467. | 


b The letter referred to in the text was written by te Albaoul to the 
marquis de Berretti Landi, his Catholic majeſty's ambaſſador to the States Gene- 
nl, who communicated it to their high mightineſſes. The reader will ezfily 
pereeive, that this letter falls a good deal later in point of time, chan where I 


place it; but, as it contains the reaſons of the Sicilian ee, 1 thought it 
came in deſt for wy purpoſe here. 


« 1 acquaint your excellency, that my lord Stanhope ſet ont the 26th of 
* this month from the court at the Eſcurial for Madrid; whence he was to 
* proceed in his ; journey to Paris; having ſeen proofs ſufficient, during his ſtay 

" here, of the conſtancy and firmneſs with which the king rejeQed the project 
"of the e pringe s mediators, and the ſuſpenſion of arms Ja propoſed. He 
5 | © lea ned 
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is ſo much the more curious; 2s no notice at all is taken of it, 
in ſome inte accounts of this Ne | 


11 
\ 


, * 
* 


| & learned from their W e own . in two long conferences, to to 
« which he had the honeur to be admitted, that they deteſted that project, ay 
<< unjuſt, 'prejudicial, and offenſive to their honour; I told him, that ] did 

* not comprehend what motive could induce the conf. derated powers to admit 
© the duke of Savoy into their alliance; z not only conſidering of what little uſe 
the will be to them, but becauſe it is certain thoſe powers have no need of 
the troops of Savoy, unleſs that prince will maintain them at his den en. 
<< pence, which will be very —— to obtain, | f 


00 As for 87 'cily, I declared to my lord Stanhope, in the preſence of the mar- 
“ quis de Nancre, that France and Great Britain had of themſelves, ond none 
. elſe whatever, induced the king to recover that kingdom ; for both thiſe 
, courts had aſſured his majeſty, that the duke of Savoy was treating with ide 
« arch-duke to give up to him that iſland, if he would accept of it; but that 
he had refuſed it, conſidering it would be better for him to receive it by the 
4% diſpoſition of the powers mediators, and with the conſent of Spain, becauſe 
in that caſe he would have the advantage to obtain it by a more juſt and 
* more agthentic title; beſides the aſſurance of keeping it by the favour of fo 
« powerful a guaranty. I likewiſe ſhewed my lord Stanhope, that the ach- 
* duke being maſter of Sicily, all Italy will become fl.ves to the Germans, 
and the powers of Europe not be able to ſet her at liberty. And, that tte 
© Germans in the laſt war, with a ſmall bedy of troops, made hand, and diſ- 

* puted the ground againſt two crowns, which had formidable armies in Lom- 

ee bardy, were maſters of the country, and a great number of conſiderable 
„ places. I alſo repreſented to him very clearly, that, to make war in Lom- 
« bardy was to make it in a labyrinth, and that it was the fatal burial place of 
&© the French and Engliſh. That every year of the laſt war coft France 18,000 
« or 22,000 recruits, and above fifteen millions: that the duke of Venloſme, 
« at the time things went proſperouſly, aid, that if the war in Italy laſted, 
< the two crowns muſt indiſpenſibly abandon that provinte, becauſe of the im- 
* menſe charge. That, according to the engagements now prop«ſed, the ſuc- 
cours of Great Britain are far off, and impracticable, and that the reſt would 
4 coſt a potoſi, enough to ruin a kingdom. That at preſent thoſe of France 
& are im poſſible, and would be generally oppoſed by the nation. That the |} 
4 arch-duke would triumph with all theſe advantages, and England not reco- 
ver the Jeaſt re · imburſement; when, on the contrary, ſhe might gain con- 
4 (iderably, by ſiding with Spain. In concluſion, I told lord Stanhope plainly, 
© that the propoſition of giving Sicily to the arch-luke was abſolutely fatal; 
4 and that of ſettling bounds afterwards to his vaſt deſigns, a mere dream and | 
& iſſuſion, ſince that prince, being poſſeſſed of Sicily, would have no fariher 
«& need either of France or England, for bringing immediately the reſt of Italy 
« under ſubjetionz and no power would be in a condition to oppoſe it. This 
« js the ſubſtence of all the conferences my lord Stanhepe had, and your ex- 
6 # cellercy my make uſ: of jt as occaſion ſhall offer.“ 
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"About: the middle of the month of March, Sir George Byng 
va appointed admiral and commander in chief of the ſquadron 


"tended for the Mediterranean; and, on the 24th of May fol- - . 


loving, he received his inſtructions, which were to this pur- 


.poſe.. © That he ſhould, upon his arrival in the Mediterra- 
« nean, acquaint the king of Spain, and likewiſe the viceroy | 
« of Naples, and governor of Milan, he was ſent into that 


« ſea, in order to promote all meaſures that might beſt contri- 
« bute to the compoſing the differences ariſen between the two 
« crowns, and for preventing any farther violation of the neu- 
« trality of Italy, which he was to ſee preſerved. That he 


« was to make inſtances to both parties to forbear all acts of 


« hoſtility, in order to the ſetting on foor, and concluding the 


proper negociations of peace. But, in caſe the Spaniards 


« ſhould ſtill perſiſt to attack the emperor's territory in Italy, or 


« to land in any part of Italy for that purpoſe, or ſhould endea- 
„ your to make themſelves maſters of the ifland of Sicily, 


« which muſt be with a deſign to invade the kingdom of Na- 


a ples, he was then, with all his power, to hinder and obſtruct 
the ſame; but, if they were already landed, he was to en- 
« deavour. amicably to diſſuade them from perſevering in ſuch 
| © an attempt, and to offer them his aſſiſtance to withdraw their 
« troops, and put an end to all farther acts of hoſtility; but, 
« if his friendly endeavours ſhould prove ineffectual, he was 
« then to defend the territories attacked, by keeping company 
« with, or intercepting their ſhips, convoys, or (if neceflury) 
* by oppoſing them openly.” It is evident that theſe inſtruc- .. 
tons were not of the cleareſt kind; but, it ſeems, they were. 
explained to him before-hand, by the great men who had then 


the direction of all things, as appears by a letter which is {hull 
preferved, and which I RAVE placed i in mo notes i. 


| The letter referred to in the text, is from Mr. Secretary Cr gge, immedi- 
nely before his emba · kation it is preſei ved by the accurate hiſtorian of this 


expedition, in his appendix, p. 208, of his original edition; from whence 1 
have tranſcribed i it, as a full proof that Sir George afted according to the verbal 


erplieation of his written orders by the niert. 


«SIR, 5 | Coekpit, May 27, 0 8. 1718. 
61 ineloſe to you his mijeſty' s in ſtruetions, as well with relation to your 


conduct n the Mediterranean, as to the trcaly wich the Moors. | 
* After 


The 


— 
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The admiral ſailed the 1 oth of June, 1718, from Spithead, 
with twenty ſhips of the line of battle, two fire-ſhips, 
| bomb-veſſels, an hoſpital-ſhip, and a ſtore-ſhip x. Being got 
into the ocean, he ſent the Rupert to Liſbon for intelligence 
and arriving the 3oth off Cape St. Vincent, he diſpatched the 
Superbe to Cadiz, with a gentleman, who carried a letter from 
him to colonel Stanhope, (tke late earl of Harrington), the 
king's envoy at Madrid, wherein he deſired that miniſter to ar. 
quaint the king of Spain with his arrival in thoſe parts, in his 


way to the Mediterranean, and to lay before him the inftruc. 


tions he was to act under with his ſquadron; of Nenn he gave 

a very ample detail in his letter. 

The envoy ſhewed the letter to the l Alberoni, who, 
upon reading it, told him with ſome warmth, „ That his ma- 


& ſter would run all hazards, and even ſuffer himſelf to be 
“ driven out of Spain, rather than recal his troops, or conſent | 


cc to any ſuſpenſion of arms;” adding,“ That the Spaniards 


« were not to be frighted, and he was ſo well convinced of 
cc their fleet's doing their duty, that if the admiral ſhould think 
4 fit to attack them, he ſhould be in no pain for the ſucceſs,” 


Mr. Stanhope having in his hand a liſt of the Britiſh ſquadron, 
deſired his eminence to peruſe it, and to compare its ſtrength 
with that of their own ſquadron ; which the cardinal took and 
threw on the ground with much paſſion. Mr. Stanhope, with 
great temper, intreated him © To conſider the ſincere attention 
&« the king, his maſter, had to the honour and intereſt of his 
« Catholic majeſty, which it was impoſlible for him to give 
« greater proofs of than he had done, by his unwearied en- 


After what paſſed yeſterday between my lord Sunderland, my lord Stan- 
& hope, you and me, when we were toge her at lerd Stanhope's lodgings, 
« there remains nothing for me, but to wiſh you a good voyage, and ſucceſs in 

« your undertakings. Ido it very . and am, with. great truth, 


«$I, 
« Your moſt obedient, | 
% Humble ſervant, . | | 
„J. CRAGGS” 
k Tindal's continuation of Rapin, vol. iv. p. 566. Columna roſtrata, p. 
302. Annals of king George, vol. iv. p. 152. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, 


tome xv, p-. 100, 10 
& deavoùts 


two | 
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ated through the whole courſe of the preſeut negocia- 5 
| « tion, to procure the moſt advantageous conditions poſſible for 


« Spain, in which he had ſucceeded even beyond what any un- 
« prejudiced perſon could have hoped: for; and that, though 


4 by the treaty of Utrecht for the neutrality of Italy, which 
i was entered into at the requeſt of the king of Spain himſelf, 
| 4-25 allo by that of Weſtminſter, the 25th of May, 1716, his 


« majeſty found himſelf obliged to defend the emperor's domi- 
u nions when attacked; he had hitherto only acted as a media- | 
« tor, though, ever ſince the enterprize againſt Sardinia, by his 
« treaties he becime a party in the war, and for this year laſt 
« paſt had been ſtrongly called upon by the emperor to com- 
« ply with his engagements ; and that, even now, when it was 
« impoſſible for him to delay any longer the ſending his fleet 
« into the Mediterranean, it plainly appeared by the-admiral's 

« inſtructions, which he communicated to his eminence, and 
« by the orders he had himſelf received, that his majeſty had 


« nothing more at heart, than that his fleet might be employed 


u in promoting the intereſts of the king of Spain, and hoped | 
tt his Catholic majeſty would not, by refuſing to recal his troops, 


or conſent to a ceſſation of arms; put it out of his power to 


« give all the proofs of ſincere friendſhip he always 1 281 
4 to cultivate with his Catholic majeſty. “ 

All that the cardinal could be brought to promiſe was, to lay 
the admiral's letter before the king l, and to let the envoy know | 


| his reſolution upon it in two days: but it was nine before he 


could obtain and ſend it away; the cardinal probably hoping, 
that the admiral would delay taking vigorous meaſures in ex- 
pectation of it, and perhaps put into ſome of the ports of 
Spain, and thereby give time for their fleet and forces to ſe- 
eure a good footing in Sicily. The anſwer was wrote under 
the admiral's letter in theſe words: His Catholic majeſty 


4 has done me the honour to tell me, that the chevalier 


1 Oldmixon's hiſtory of England, wa ii. p. 661. Tindal's continuation of 


Ripin, abi ſupra. Annals of king George, vol. iv. p. 189. Sce Mr. Secretary 


Craggs' $ letter to the marquis de Montcleone, in the hiſtorical regiſter for 1718, 
p. 307. | 


/ N 


Vor. 11. | | 20k... | 0 Byng , 


nne HISTORY 
« Byng may execute the orders n we ys from the King ls | 


1 n | 


klaus, July 15, 1718. | 


E The cardinal d ALamonns 


Mr. Stanhope ſceing things tending to a 2 rupture, pave. private 


and early notice of his apprehenſions to the Engliſh conſuls, 


and merchants ſettled in the Spaniſh ſea-ports, adviſing them to 
ſecure their effects againſt the dangers that might ariſe from x 
breach between the two crowns. This ſhewed plainly enough, 
that our miniſter was perfectly acquainted with the diſpoſition 


of the adminiftration at home, who, notwithſtanding they ſtea- 
dily purſued theſe warlike meaſures, as conſtantly adhered to 
their firſt reſolution, of throwing the weight of this rupture, if | 
5 poſſible, on the court of Spain d. With this view, lord Stan- 
hope ſet out himſelf for Madrid, in order to make new propo- 


fitions to his Catholic majeſty ; ; which, if accepted, might pre- 
vent things from coming to extremities z 3 in which negociation 


he actually laboured till very near the time that hoſtilities were 


begun; but to no purpoſe, for cardinal Alberoni was as much 


bent on executing his own ſcheme, as the Britiſh miniſtry could 


be with regard to theirs ; and therefore rejecled all the propo- 


ſals that were made him, with a firmneſs that was ſtiled inſo- 
lence by his enemies o. 


Ihe admiral purſuing his voyage with 1 winds, it 
was the 8th of July before he made Cape Spartel, where the 


m See the account of the 1 of the Britiſh 3 Sicily, p. 8. As 


this is collected very fairly from original papers, 1 depend upon it as to facts; 


but have endeavoured to ſtate them with concurring evidence, in a manner more 


_ ſuitable to this hiſtory, in which I defire to be canſidered i in no other light than 


25 a lover of truth, independeat of complaiſance or party. 

n M. de St. Philippe memoires pour ſervir a Fhitoire de VEſpagne, t. tome ith, 
p. 288, 289. | 

o Annals of king George, vol. v. p. 7. Lord MES arrived at Madrid 
on the 12th of Auguſt, and on the 14th had a long conference with the cardinal 
at the Eſcurial, which gave him great hopes of ſucceſs ; but, it ſeems, the news 
which that court received a few days after, from Sicily, ſo elevated the prime 


miniſter, that all proſpect of a pacification vaniſhed, which his lordſhip no 


| ſooner perceived, than he left Spain as ſoon as poſſible, having his audience of 


leave on the 26h of the ſame month, n . et politique, tome 


luv. p. 359. 
Superbs 
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bopere and Rupert rejoined him, and brought him adyice of 


| the mighty preparations the Spaniards had made at Barcelona, 
ndl of their fleet ſailing from thence the 18th of Jane to the 
caſt ward. In paſſing by Gibraltar, vice - admiral Cornwall came 
out of that port and joined him, with the Argyle and Charles 


galley. The ſquadron wanting water, and the wind continuing 


contrary, they anchored off Cape Malaga; where having com: 


pleated their watering in four days, they proceeded to Minorca, 
where the admiral was to land four regiments of foot, which 
he carried out from England, in order to relieve the ſoldiers 
there i in the garriſon, who were to embark and ſerve on board 
the ſquadron. On the 23d of July he anchored with the ſqua- 
dron off Port Mahon: here he received advice, that the Spa- 


piſh fleet had been ſeen the zoth of June, within forty leagues 


off Naples, ſteering 8. E. upon which he diſpatched. away ex- 
preſſes to the governor of Milan, and viceroy of Naples, to 


| inform them of his arrival in the Mediterranean; 3 and having 


ſhifted the garriſons of Minorca, he failed from thence the 
twentyrfifth of July, and arrived we kirſt of . in the mY £ 


of Naples v. 


One need not wonder that the German government. was ex- 
tremely well pleaſed at the admiral's arrival, or that they paid 
him every honour in their power, ſince it is very certain, that 
lis coming ſo luckily preſerved that kingdom for the houſe of 


Auſtria, which had otherwiſe, in all probability, ſhared the fate 


of Sicily; that the marquis de Lede had conguered almoſt as 
ſoon as he landed, or rather his landing gave people an oppor- 
tunity of declaring for that power, which, though it had loſt its 


OL 9 them, had ſtall e their . 


p Tindal's continuation of Rapin, vol, iv. p. SA ' Columns TROY p. 302, 
303, Mercure hiſtorique 4 et politique, tome lxy, Ledjard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. 


p. 876. 


4 The imperial viceroy of Naples reſented Sir George with a (word ſet with 
diamonds, and a very rich ſtaff of command; and to the admiral's ſon he made 
z preſent of a very fine ſword, After the conference the admiral was ſplendidly 
entertained at dinner, and then lodged in the palace of the duke de Matelona, 
which had been magnificently fitted up for his reception. The viceroy likewiſe 
ſent refreſhments to the fleet, conſiſting of a hundred oxen, three hundred ſhtep, 
bx bundred pounds of ſogar, ſeventy bogſheads of ns and ſeveral other 


vlngs, | 49 
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* This news ces the- viceroy « of Naples, who bad now ng 
1 0 Pope but from the defence that might be made by the citadel of 


| Meffina ; and from that he could have vo great confidence, 28 


It was garriſoned by the duke of Savoy's troops, who could not 
be ſuppoſed to intereſt themſelves much in preſerying a place 
| which their maſter was to part with fo ſoon. The viceroy, there. 
fore, wiſely « conſidered how he might make the beſt uſe of the 
_ fleet and his own forces _ which he came at t laſt u to 


T.& vp 3 q-:1 


fode under the coined of gael Wetzel, wh were to ue 


poſſeſſion « of the citadel of Meſſina, and fort Salvador, i in purſu. 
_ ance of an agreement with the duke of Savoy, who, finding that 


at all events be was to loſe the iſland, contrived to loſe it ſo, ag 


that he might get ſomething for it. Theſe German forces were 
to be efcorted by the Britiſh feet, which failed for that purpoſe 


from Naples on the 6th of Avgult, and arrived on the pul in | 


view of the Faro of Meſſina”. 

The Spaniſh army, after having taken the 40 ug eee 
were now encamped | before the citadel, which rhe troops, under 
the protection of Sir George Byng, were going to relieve, Ie 
was therefore highly likely that an action would enſue; and for 
this reaſon it was thought requiſite: to put on ſtill a peaceable 
appearance, in order to throw the blame upon the Spaniards; 
which, however, was pretty difficult to do, fince, with reſpedt 


to the treaty of Utrecht, (the only treaty of which the Spaniards 


could take any notice), the Germans were as much invaders as 
they, and confequently the eſcorting an invaſion ſeemed to bean 


odd way of conſerving a neutrality *. 'This ſtep, however, way | 
ME ,- . 3 1 be 7 3. 08 1 7550 > : TE). 


'neceſir 


M. de 8. Phi lippe n memoires pour lervic a Phiftire m regte, tome lit, 
P. 298. | 
s As our miniſters, in e with thoſe of the emperor and Frafice, 
were at great pains tv inſpire all' Europe with the utmoſt horror for cardinal Al- 


berani, fo that minifter, than whom perhaps there never was an abler politician, 


thought fit, on bis fide, to publiſh ſeveral pieces, in order to ſhew, that the pre- 
tent diſpute was not between the Engliſh and Spaniſh nations, but between the 
Engliſh miniſtry, who would give law to the king of Spain, and the Spaniſh na 
tion, that were determined not to receive it, Amongſt theſe the following ma- 
nifeſto was thought the moſt remarkable, and will ferve to give the reader a clear 
idea of the manner in which the court of Spain would have had this affair under - 


ſtood, | US is a letter v uritten by the cardinal to che NI. de Beretti Landi; ; but ws 


4 
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„to be taken; and the admiral, W 0865 5 | 
owing menen a by n out | 
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ir wil fe by the forty of "IN hy I gie 1. a IE in which light k | 


was alſo conſidered by our court, 2s appears by ſecretary Craggs's letter to the 


| $paniſh 1 miniſter, dated from Hampton-eourt, Sept. 4, 1718, in which he com- 


qlins loudly of 'this-proceeding, as if N to OY WF ge er to Be 


STR,” | 1 8 ; * U P25 1 7 


« It is eee a wat the 3 of. Enn Britain, wales: pre- 


6 poſſeſſed by their paſſions and private views, have endeavoured, by all ima- 


1 gina ple means, to infuſe into the Engliſh nation an entire diſtruſt and averſion a 
n for Spain, to engage the ſaid nation to purſue the maxims ef that miniftry, 
« which are ſo prejudicial and contrary to the common good. It is known, that 


« of late the government of England bath uſed their utmoſt endeavours to per* 
| ſuade the nation, that the application and defigns of Spain were to increaſe 
« conſiderably her naval forces, to oppoſe the commerce which all nations in 
6 general carry on with the Indies, notwithſtanding the two laſt treaties; and 


6 the religious obſervation of his majeſty's royal word ought to convince 
« the Engliſh of the artifice with which thoſe rpmours are ſpread, and which are 
* contrived only to excite diſtruſt and diſunion with the Spaniards; and every 
min of ſound judgment will reflect, that God has put the Indies into the 


« power of that monarchy, to the end that all nations might partake of that ad- 
vantage:  howeyer, it is the king's will, that, for the greater proof of the ſin - 
6 . cere deſire he has to maintain the public tranquiliity, and for diſpelling re- 
« ports ſo pernicious to the quiet of the ſubjects of Spain and England, your ex- 

« celtency ſhould affure the Engliſh merchants that are in Holland, and all thoſe 
« who are concerned. in commerce, that his majeſty will never alter the eſtabliſh» 
1 ed laws, nor ever infrivge the treaties which the Engliſh nation enjoy, with ſo 
great benefit, by his generolity ; - and that the naval-forces of Spain are to con- 


bit only of a limited number, that may be ſufficient to ſecure her coaſts in the | 
0 Mediterranean, and to defend and convoy her galleons. For a proof of what £ 
zjeſty orders we to {ay to your excellegcy, a new conjuncture juſt now 


+ bis w 
„ offers itſelf, in which the king my maſter, to fignalize his love of the Britiſh 


l nation, paſſes by without reſentment the contents of the paper here ſubjoin- | 
ved, which is a copy of that delivered by Mr, Stanhope, and by which an open 


„ rupture is declared, if the project be not accepted; and they offer to oblige 
the ting to it by threats, On the contrary, bis majeſty, inſtead of being pro- 


'* yoked at ſuch a proceeding; has ordered, as an inſtance of the good faith with 


« which he hath always acted, that the effects and merchandize of the Engliſh, 


® which are in the flota that is newly arrived at Cadiz from the Indies, ſhall not 


« de touched, nor any charge made in relation to them, it being the king's in- 
« tention, that what belongs to each of the Engliſh merchants reſpectively ſhould 
* be delivered to them. The reſolution is very different from the rumours 

\; hich the Britiſh winter n, andi is an inconteſtible proof, that the king's 


«c * will 
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He .ſent for this purpose his firſt captain, who was captain 
Saunders, with a letter to the marquis de Lede, in which he 
acquainted him, « That the king his maſter, being engaged by 
c ſeveral treaties to preſerve the tranquillity of Italy, had ho- 
« noured him with the command of a ſquadron of ſhips, which 
et he had ſent into theſe ſeas, and that he gan 


« and inſtructed to promote ſuch. meaſures as might beſt ac- 
„ commodate all differences between the powers concerned ; 
tt that his majeſty was employing his utmoſt endeavours to bring 


« about a general pacification, and was not without hopes of 


— « ſucceſs. He therefore propoſed to him to come to a ceſſation 
« of arms in Sicily for two months, in order to give time to the 


« ſeveral courts to conclude on ſuch reſolutions as might reſtore | 


4“ a laſting peace :? but added, “ That, if he was not ſo happy to 
« ſucceed in this offer of ſervice, nor to be inſtrumental in bring. 
« ing about ſo deſirable a work, he then hoped to merit his ex- 
« cellency' s eſteem in the executionof the other part of his orders, 
_ «« which were, to uſe all his force to prevent farther attempts to 
C diſturb the dominions his maſter ſtood engaged to defend.” 


La) 


The next morning the captain returned with the general's an- 


ſwer, “ That it would be an inexpreſſible joy ſor his perſon to 


60 contribute to ſo laudable an end as peace; but, as he had no 


1 powers to treat, he could not of conſequence agree to any 
te ſuſpenſion of arms, even at the expence of what the courage 
c of his maſter's arms might be put to, but ſhould follow his 
6 orders, which directed him to ſeize on Sicily for his maſter 


e the king of Spain: that he had a true ſenſe of his accompliſn· 
« ed expreſſions; but his maſter's forces would always be uni- 


* verſally eſteemed in facrificing themſelves for the preſervation 


„ of their credit, i in which caſes the ſucceſs did not always an» 


£6 [wer the ideas that were formed for ite,” 


* will ever inclines him to promote. the benefit of that nation, His majeſly or. 
ders, that your excelleney read this letter to all Engliſh merghants i in general, 


as alſo the contents of the paper hereunto annexed, and that you aſſure them, 


that the king will firmly maintain the treaty, preferring the advantages of the | 
«« Britith nation to all other fatisfaftion, and hoping that, in return, men ſo wile, 


“ fo prudent, and ſo intelligent, will not let tbemſelves be drawn away by the 
« perſvaſions, and for the private ends of the Englitb miniſtry, which are entire · 
5+ ly fatal to the peace of the two nations and of the two kingdoms. 

| « am, Ec.“ 


take this literelly from the hiſtory of the expetition before cited, 


me fully i Impowered | 
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n to the beſt accounts the admiral could receive; he 
rn conclude that the Spaniſh fleet was ſailed from Mal- 


ta, in order to avoid him; and therefore, upon receiving the 
marquivs anſwer; he immediately weighed, with an intention to 
come with his ſquadron before Meſſina, in order to encourage 


ion in the citadel; but as he ſtood in about 
aro, towards Meſſina, he ſaw. two of the 
ſcouts in the Faro; and being informed at the ſame 
time, by a felucca that came off from the Calabrian ſhore, that 


they ſaw from the hills the Spaniſh fleet lying by, the admiral 


altered bis deſign, and ſending away general Wetzel with the 


German troops to Reggio, under the convoy of two men of 
war; he ſtood through the Faro with his ſquadron, with all the 
fil he could, after their ſcouts, imagining they would lead him 


to their fleet, which accordingly wy did; for about noon he 


had a fair fight of their whole fleet, lying by, and drawn into 


2 line of battle, conſiſting of twenty-ſeven ſail of men of war, 
ſmalt-and great, beſides two fire-thips, four bomb - veſſels, ſeven 


allies, and ſeveral ſhips laden with ſtores and proviſions, com- 


manded by the admiral don Antonio de Caſteneta, and under 
him four rear-admirals, Chacon, Mari, Guevara, and Cammock; 
on the ſight of the Engliſh Es they ſtood wy en _ 
in good order of battle. 

The admiral followed them all the reſt of that Hay ad the 
lucceeding night, with ſmall gales N. E. and ſometimes calm, 
vith fair weather ; the next morning early (the 11th) the Eng- 
in 2 got pretty near them * the marquis de Mari, rear- 

admiral, 


* 


| | M. de 8t. Philippe memolres pour ſervie A Thiſtoire a0 derer 6 tome tits 


p. 297, 298, 299. 


" [t is evident from hence that our admiral had 6 no intention to decline = Wy 
ing; and the following letter from earl Stanhope, then ſceretary of ſtate, plain- 
ly proves it was not the intention of thoſe who ſent him that he ſhould declir.e 


phting. It is a curious piete, and very well wotthy of the Feader' $ nome] 35 


k tends to apa the Bat view of this expedition. 
ys, Ca gt © 7 W i, 1718. 
=” Bring arrived here uf night, in fix days from Madrid, I do, in purſuance 
* of the commands I have from his majeſty, take this firſt opportunity of ac- 


* quainting you; that nothing has paſſed at Madrid which mes divert yon 
- Irem purſuing the inſtructions you have. 


ct 
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»dmiral, with fix Spaniſh- men of war; and all the gallies, fits: 


ſhips; bomb · veſſels, and ſtore-ſhips, ſeparated from their main 
fleet, and ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore z upon which the admi. 


ral detached captain Walton in the Canterbury, with five more 
ſhips after them and the Argyle fired a ſhot to bring her to, 


Spaniſh ſhip fired. her ſtern · chace at the e ne and then | 


but ſhe not minding it; the Argyle fired atecond, and theCan: 


terbury, being ſomething nearer, fired a 1 


rd; upon which the 


the engagement began *. 

The admiral . che main 56 of the Spaniſh fleet, the 
Orford, captain Falkingham, and the Grafton, captain Had. 
dock, came up firſt with them, about ten of the clock, at whom 
the Spaniards fired their ſtern-chace guns. The admiral ſent 
orders to thoſe two ſhips not to fire, unleſs the Spaniards ie. 
peated their firing, which, as ſoon as they did, the Orford at- 


tacked the Santa Roſa, of fixty-four guns, and took her. The 
St. Carlos, of ſixty guns, ſtruck next, without much oppoſition, 


to the Kent, captain Matthews. The Grafton attacked warmly 
the Prince of Aſturias, of ſeventy guns, formerly called the 
Cumberland, in which was rear-admiral Chacon; but the Breda 
and Captain coming up, captain Haddock left that ſhip, much 


. ſhattered, for them to take, and ſtretched a-head after another 
ſhip of fixty guns, which had kept firing on his ſtarboard bow 


during his engagement with the Prince of Aſturias, About one 


« Tf the news which T léatn at Bayonne, that the citadel of Meſſina is tiken, 
ic be not true, or if, notwithſtanding the Spaniards have that port, their fleet, 


by contrary winds, or any other accident, ſhould not have got into the har- 


4 hour, and that you have an opportunity of attacking them, I am perſuaded 


4% you will not let ſuch an occaſion ſlip; and IT agree perfectly in opinion with 


% what is recommended to you by Mr. Secretary Craggs, that the firſt blow 8 


d give, ſhould, if poſſible, be deciſive. 
The two great objects, which, 1 think, we ought to have in view, are, to 


ce deſtroy their fleet, it poſſible, and to preſerve ſuch a ! in Sicily as 1. 


«© enable us to land an army there.“ | 1 


x See the line of battle, inſerted at the end of this relation, It was un- 
doubtedly an act of raſhneſs in cardinal Alberoni to give any fighting orders to 


the Spaniſh admiral, if he did give them. But from what is here ſeid, the con- 
trary is the moſt probable; indeed, the reſolution of the Spaniſh admirals ſeems 
to prove; they were not guided by any orders; if ſo, we muſt conclude they 
acted from a principle of ſelf preſervation, and fought only becauſe they were 


for cd to it, : 


9 
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| oc the Kent, and foon after the Superbe, captain Maſter, 


cime up with, and engaged the Spaniſh admiral of ſeyenty-four 
ins, who, with two ſhips more, fired bn them, and made a' 
running fight till about three; and then the Eent, bearing down 


j under. his ſtern, gave him her broadſide, and fell to leeward af- 
terwards; the Supe 
board, fell on his'W 


be, puttin; g forward to lay the admiral . 
ather · quarter; upon which, the Spaniſh ; 
admiral ſhifting his helm, the Superbe ranged under his lee- 
quarter; on which he ſtruck to her. At the ſame time the Bar- | 
fleur, in which was the admiral, being a- ſtern of the Spaniſh 
admiral,” within ſhot, and inclining on his weather - quarter, 
rear-adniiral Guevara and another fixty- gun ſhip, which were 


to-windward, bore down upon him, and gave him their broad - 


ſides, and then clapped upon a wind, ſtanding in for land. The 
admiral immediately tacked and ſtood after them until it was 
almoſt night, but it being little wind; and they bauling away 

out of his reach, he left purſuing them, and ſtood in to the 


fleet, which he joined two hodirs after night J. 


The Eſſex took the Juno of thirty-ſix guns, the Montague 


and Rupert took the Volante of forty-four guns, and rear- 
Admiral Delaval, in the Dorſetſhire, took the Iſabella of fixty 


guns. The action happened off Cape Paſſaro, at about ſix 
kagues diſtance from the ſhore 2. The U received but 
5 5 i . | little 


J oldmixonꝰ s hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 663. Tindal' contiouation of 
Rapin, vol, iv. p. 568. Annals of king George, Vol. v. p. tz, Columna ro- 
ſtrata, p. 303-3056. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome Ixv. p. 339. 

Z A LrsT of the Britiſh fleet under the command bf Sir d Byng, in the 
abtion off Cape Paſſaro in Sicily, in the year 1718, 


Ships, „ Quptalas. e Men. Rs Goes: 
Admital Byng, WS | 
Barfleur, | $i Georg Saunders, 5 1730 go. 
TY ge 'C 2 Richard en 3 | 
35353 | - Vice-admiral Cornwall, 77 1 
Shrewſbury, Todo Balchen, 3 548 tos 
5 Rear-admiral Delaval, 7 = 
Dorſetſhire, John Furger, 7 „ 
Burford, | Charles Vanbrugh, 1 4,046 "> X28 
Eſſex, 4 Richard Rowzier, 440 WP, 
Grafton, Nicholas Haddock, | 440 70 
Lenox, Charles Strickland, 449 * dd. 
Carried over 337 $320 
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little damage: the ſhip that ſuffered moſt was the. Grafin, 


' which being a good ſailer, her captain engaged ſeveral tips of of 


the enemy, always purfuing. the headmoſt, and leaving thoſe 
ſhips he had diſabled or damaged to be taken by thoſe that fol. 
lowed him.: 'The admiral lay by ſome days at ſea to refit the 


rigging of his ſhips, and to repair the damages which the prizes 


had ſuſtained; and the 18th received a letter from captain 
Walton, who bad been ſent in purſuit of the Spaniſh ſhipg 


that eſcaped. The letter is ſingular enough in its kind to 
deſerve notice, and therefere the hiſtorian of this expedition 


has, with great judgment, preſerved i it. Thus: it runs: 


« 81 R, 8 
« We have taken and eyed all the Spaniſh. ſhips nd 


« veſſels which-were upon the coaſt, the number as * mar- 


66 gin. 
6 T. am, Oc. 
hom 16; 1718, | | cc be WALTOX. N 


Canterbury, off Syracuſa, 


Theſe ſhips 1 captain Walton chruſt into bis margin 


would have furniſhed matter for ſome pages in a French rela- 


tion ;. for, from the account they referred to, it appeared, that 
ke had taken four Spaniſh men of war, one of fixty guns, com- 


Ships. Captains. | Men. Guns. 
a 1 Brought over 3370 520 

Breda, Birrow Harris, 440 70 
Orford, Edward Falkingham, 4% |; 
Kent, | Thomas Matthews, | 440 79 
Royal Oik, Thomas Kempthorne, 440 79 
Captain, Archibald Hamilton, 4320 | 
Canterbury; George Walton, 36s 
Dreadnought, William Haddock, 365 

_ Rippon, Chriſtopher Obrian, EET | 3 

| Superbe, *Streynſham Maſter, ; 365 
Rupert, t -- 39 
Dunkirk, Francis Drake, 0 365 
Montague, Thomas Beverly, ' 36s 
Rocheſter, _ Joſeph Winder, : 280 


Argyle, Coningſby Norbury, 2380 
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manded by rear-allchiral Mari, one of e one of forty, 


and one of twenty-four guns with a bomb-veflel, and a ſhip 
laden with arms; and burnt four men of war, one of fifty-four 3 
guns, two of forty, and one of thirty guns, with a fire-ſhip and 
2 bomb-vefſel*. Such is the account given of this famous action 
by our admiral: the Spaniards publiſhed likewiſe an account 
on their fide, which was printed' in Holland, and -circulatetl 
with great:induſtry throughout all Europe, in order to make 
ſuch impreſſions as might ſerve their purpoſe, and incline the 
world to believe, that their fleet had not been attacked and 
beaten fairly, but had been ſurpriſed and deſtroyed without that 
kind of notice which the laws of nature and nations require, 


to diſtinguiſn force of arms from piratical violence. It is but 


juſt 1 in any cauſe to hear both parties, and the office of an hiſto- 
rian obliges him to record whatever may give light to the events 
of that period he ꝓretends to alluſtrate by his writings, For this 
reaſon I have thought it requiſite to give place here to the Spa- 
niſh account without curtailing or diſguifing it d. | 
« On the gth of Auguſt, in the morning, the Engliſh ſqua- 


ron was diſcovered near the tower of Faro, which lay by 


« towards night, off Cape Della Metelle, over-againſt the ſaid 
« tower. The Spaniſh ſquadron was then in-the Streight, and 
« ſome ſhips and frigates were ſent to other places; beſides the 
« detachment commanded by admiral Guevara. And, as the 


2 This account is taken from the ſeveralletters written by the admiral, or pub- 
liſhed with his authority; and from henee it is viſible, that the entire deſtruction 
of the Spaniſh maritime power was the principal point in view, and, as fuch, pur» 
ſued with equal ſteadineſs and -vigour ; and, at the ſame time, abundance of 
pamphlets were publiſhed here, to ſhew the expediency cf this meaſure, and the 
benefits that would reinlt to Great Britain: from this deſtruction of the naval 
power of Spain. The Spaniards, on the other hand, filled all the world with 
complaints of our inſincerity and ambition. Beſore the blow was ſtruck, ſaid they, 
the Englih pretended to be guardians of the neutrality of Italy, and to have arm- 
ed only for the ſake of preſerving peace; but, now they have accompliſhed their 
ends, they avow them, and ſay plainly, that they were reſalved not to ſuffer 
Spain ta revive her maritime power. Ia what chapter of the law of na. ions do we 
read of this right of prevention? 


d There are many things in this relation more agreeable to the Spaniſh humour 
than to truth ; ; bat, however, by the compariſon of this with our admiral's ac. 


ont, many particulars come to be explained which otherwiſe might have been 
Luuied in obſcurity, 


3 N 2 * intention 


; | N j 
? 
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F intention of the Engliſh in coming ſo near was not known, 
ee the admirals of the Spaniſh ſquadron, reſolved to go out of | 
e the Streight, to join together near Cape Spartiyento, carry. 
e ing along with them the tranſports laden with proviſions, 
es that they might penetrate the better into the deſigns of the 
e Engliſh; the rather, becauſe the officer whom Sir George 
Byng had ſent to the marquis de Lede was not yet returned, 
«© The ſaid officer had orders to propoſe to the ſaid marquis à 
« ſuſpenſion of arms for two months; upon which the ſaid 
. e marquis anſwered him, that he could not do it without or- 
be ders from court. Nevertheleſs, though it was believed that 
e the alternative was taken of ſending a courier to Madrid 
« with the ſaid propoſal, the Engliſh ſquadron took the oppor. 
c tunity of night to ſurpriſe the Spaniſh ſquadron, and to im- 
prove thoſe advantages which were owing to diſſimulation. 
„ The ſaid Engliſh ſquadron, on the 1oth in the morning, 
c advanced farther into the Faro, and was ſaluted by all the 
2 «© Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels which were there; and it is to be 
ce obſerved, that admiral Byng having convoyed ſome tranf. 
(c port-veſlels as far as Rixoles, with the arch-duke's troops, 
the officer diſpatched to the marquis de Lede affirmed, that 
it was not to commit any act of hoſtility, but only that the 
« ſaid tranſports might be ſecured from inſults under his pro. 
« The Spaniſh ſquadron ſent two light frigates to get intel- 
ce Hgence of the Engliſh ſquadron ; and though they ſaw the 
« Engliſh made all the fail they could (their intention being 
te not known) to approach the Spaniſh ſquadr on, whoſe admi- 
ce ral knew not then whether the Engliſh came as friends or 
c enemies, yet the Spaniards, being two leagues from the Eng- 
« liſh, reſolyed to retire towards Cape Paffaro, but without 
60 making much ſail, that it might not be thought they ſuſpeC 
« ed any hoſtilities. During this a calm happened, by which 
<« the ſhips of both ſquadrons fell in one among another ; and 
« the Spaniſh admiral, perceiving this accident, cauſed the ſhips 
of the line to, be towed, in order to ſeparate them from the 
% Engliſh, and join them in one body, without permitting the 
« oallies to begin any act of hoſtility ; which they might have 
« done to their advantage during the calm, The weather 


53 bis en  -: 


60 4 81 ben the marquis de Mari was near land, din by 


00 conſequence ſeparated from the reſt, making the rear: guard, / 7 5 
| « with ſeveral frigates, and other tranſport-veſſels, which 


« made up his diviſion, and endeavoured, though in vain, to 
4 join the main body of tht Spaniſh ſquadron, while the Eng- 
| « liſh held on their way, their diffimulation, filling their fails 


«to gain the wind, and cut off the ſaid diviſion. of the ſaid 


marquis de Mari; and having at laſt ſucceeded in it, they at- 


4 tacked him with ſix ſhips, and obliged him to ſeparate from 


| « the reſt of the ſquadron, and to make towards the coaſt, 
« where they ſtood it againſt ſeven ſhips of the line, as long as - 


« the ſituation permitted; and being no longer able to reſiſt, 


« the marquis de Mari ſaved his men, by running his ſhips a- 
« ground, ſome of which were burnt by bis own Wy . 
e others taken by the enemñ. | 

« Seyenteen ſhips of the line, the DEE FE Gar of the Engliſh | 
« ſquadron, attacked the Royal St. Philip, the Prince of A- 
s ſturias, the St. Ferdinand, St. Charles, St. Ifabella, St. Pe- 
„ dro, and the frigates St. Roſa, Pearl, Juno, and Volante, 
which continued making towards Cape Paſſaro; and as they 
« retired in a line, becauſe of the inequality of their ſtrength, 


« the Engliſh attacked thoſe that compoſed the rear-guard, £4 


„ with four or five ſhips, and took them; and this happened 
60 ſueceſſively to the others, which, notwithſtanding all the fail 
4 they made, could not avoid being beaten; inſomuch, that 
« every Spaniſh ſhip being attacked ſeparately by five, fix, or 
« ſeven of theirs, after a bloody and obſtinate fight, they made 
« themſelves maſters at laſt of the Royal St. Philip, the Prince 
« of Aſturias, the St. Charles, the St. Ifabella, Ot. Wks the 
Volante, and the Juno. F | 
© While the Royal St. Philip was 8 with the Engliſh, 
the rear-admiral of the ſquadron, don Balthazer de Guevara, 
returned from Malta with two ſhips of the line, and turning 
* his prow towards the St, Philip, paſſed by the Engliſh ſhips 
„ which were a-breaſt of him, firing upon each of them, and 
then attacked admiral Byng's ſhips, which followed the St. 
* Philip, and retired in the night, being very much damaged; 
* for after the engagement, he ſtayed three or four days fifty 
1 leagues at ſea, not only to repair the Spaniſh ſhips, which he 


had 
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ct had alan 1 were all ſhattered to pieces; but a to 1 
» « good. the damages which bimſelf had ſuffered; wherefore 


« he could not enter Syricuſa till the 16th or 17th of Auguſt, 


* ages that with a great deal of difficulty. 


« The particulars of the action gre, that the I diviſion 


5 « of the Engliſh admiral, which conſiſted of ſeven ſhips of the 
s line, and a fire-ſhip, having attacked the Royal St. Philip, 


c at two in the afternoon the fight began, by a ſhip of leventy 
« puns, and another of ſixty, from which be received two _ 
et broadſides; and advancing towards the Royal St. Philip, 


cc don Antonio de Caſtaneta defended himſelf ſo well, that the 
ec ſaid two ſhips retired, and two others, viz. one of eighty 
« guns, and the other of ſeventy, renewed. the attack; and 
< the ſaid ſhip of eighty guns retired very much Gattered, 
« without making into the line; but others making towards the 


* Spaniſh admiral, they fired upon him, while it was impoſli- 
« ble for him to hurt them, and fhot away all his rigging, | 


<« without leaving him one entire ſail, while two others, one 
4 of thirty, and the other of fixty guns, attacked the ſtar- 
e board of his ſhip, to oblige him to ſurrender; but defending 
« himſelf till the Engliſh admiral was reſolved te board him, 


es and carried a fire-ſhip to reduce him by the flames, which | 


cc the Spaniſn commander prevented; but after having loſt 200 
4 men, and maintained the fight till towards night, don Anto- 


<< nio de Caſtaneta received a ſhot which pierced his left leg, 


4 and wounded his right heel. Yet, nevertheleſs he continued 


< to defend himſelf till a cannon-bullet having cut. a man in 
< two, the pieces of which fell upon him, and left him half 


4e dead, he was forced to ſurrender. 

c The Prince of Aſturias, commanded by don Fernando 
4 Chacon, was at the fame time attacked by three ſhips of 
„ equal force, againſt which he defended himſelf valiantly, 
c avoiding being boarded, till, being wounded, and having loſt 
b moſt of his men, he was obliged to ſurrender his ſhip, 
<« which was all ſhot through and through, after having ſhot 
down the maſts of an Engliſh ſhip that retired out of the 
e fight. 


« Captain don 4 Gonſales, commander of the ne -4 


(. St. Laß defended himſelf abore three hours agpainſt five 
60 Engiith 


2 2 2 2 2 


«& NT called the Pearl. 


| or ds on 1. 3 . 
te 7 Bag um hips, who did not take. bim n alter they had , 
64 Pods all his ſails and maſts. 


e The Volante, commanded by captain 5 Antonio Efeu- | 
« dero, knight of the order of Malta, fought three hours and 


« a half againſt three Engliſh ſhips; and having loft his fails, 


« he put up others that were in ſtore, and was juft going =” | 
« board one of the three ſhips that attacked him; but his own. 

« being ſhot through and through by ſix cannon bullets, and 
« the water coming in, he was 1 to ſurrender, decauſe 
the (Bip's crew forced him. 


e The Juno was engaged alſo by three Engliſh W: yet by 


maintained the fight above three hours, not ſurrendering till 


6 after moſt of her men were n and the hip Jon falling | 
« in pieces. | 


Captain don Gabriel Alderete,” a1 defended the Sagte 


| & called the Pearl, againſt three Engliſh ſhips for three hours; 


« and after having ſhot down the maſts of one, which imme- 


« diately retired, he was relieved by admiral don Balthazar de 


et Guevara, and had the good fortune to eſcape to Malta. 
Captain don Andrea Reggio, knight of the order of Mal- 


0 ta, who was fartheſt advanced with the ſhip the Iſabella, 


« was purſued all that night by ſeveral Engliſh ſhips; and, af. 


& ter having defended himſelf for four OR by ſurrendered 


te the next day. 
« The frigate called the Speise, which was of the marquis 


66 de Mari's diviſion, and by conſequence farther advanced than 
the others, was attacked by three Engliſh ſhips, and main- 
« tained a fight for three hours, till the captain don Michaeb- * 


« de Sada, knight of the order of St. John, being wounded, 


de moſt of her men killed, and all my rigging ſpoiled, ſhe was 5 


« forced to ſurrender. 
t The other light ſhips and frigaes of the Spaniſh FR 


4 dron, not already mentioned, retired to Malta and Sardi- 


« nia; as did alfo the admiral don Balthazar de Guevara, with. 


ce his two ſhips St. Lewis and St. John, after having been en- 


« paged with the Engliſh admiral, and having reicued the fri- | 


6. Is 
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e It wok not be forgot, that the marines in every u ſkis 


1 ſignalized and diſtinguiſhed themſelves with a great deal of 


c valour, they being compoſed of the nobility of Spain. 


e The ſeven gallies which were under the command of ad- 

00 miral don Franciſco de Grimao, having done all that was 
poſſible to join the Spaniſh ſhips, ſeeing that there was ſtill 
e a freſh gale of wind, retired to Palermo. 


c Beſides the above-mentioned ſhips, which the Engliſh __ 


| « out of the main body of the Spaniſh ſquadron, they alſo 


4 made themſelves maſters of the Royal, and of two frigates, 
4 St. Iſidore, and the Eagle; thoſe that were burnt by the or- 
c der of the marquis de Mari, are two bomb-gallies, a fire- 


« ſhip, and the Eſperanca frigate, ſo that the ſhips which ef. 


« caped out of the battle are the following : St, Lewis, St. 

cc John, 8 t. Ferdinand, and St. Peter; and the frigates Her- 
e mione, Pearl, Galera, Porcupine, Thoulouſe, Lyon, Little 
1 St. John, the Arrow, Little St. Ferdinand, a bomb- galley, 
& anda mip of Pintado. | 


. This is the account of the ſex-fight which was at the 
9 580 height of Abola, or the Gulf of TAriga, in the canal of 


«© Malta, between the Spaniſh and Engliſh ſquadrons, the laſt 
« of which, by ill faith, and the ſuperiority of their ſtrength, 

4 had the advantage to beat the Spaniſh ſhips ſingly, one by 
C one; and it is to be believed, by the defence the Spaniards 
« made, that if they bad acted Jointly, the battle would haye 
ec ended more happily for them. 

£0 Immediately after the fight, a captain of the Engliſh ſqua- 
« dron came, in the name of admiral Byng, to make a com- 
ce pliment of excuſe to the marquis de Lede, giving him to un- 
« derſtand, that the Spaniards had been the aggreſſors, and 
cc that this action ought not to be looked upon as a rupture, 
ec becauſe the Engliſh did not take it as ſuch. To which it was 
« anſwered, that Spain on the.contrary will reckon it a formal 
« rupture; and that they would do the Engliſh all the damages 
« and hoſtilities imaginable, by giving orders to begin with re- 
* priſals; and, i in ee of this, ſeveral Spaniſh veſſels, 


«and | 


5 
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© A 1187 of "he Wii Fiikr. io the ackioo off . Padre, ie in the 


gear 1718, under the command of Don ANTONIO br CASπ AN TA, includ- 
ing two ſhips which were A chen n n We nn on te 


n of Cicily. | 
Sars. 5 


* Phil p the 


Prince t Alurias | 
The _ | 


St. Lewis 


Sancta Roſa | 
St. John Baptiſt. 


1 


Don Franciſco Gerrera; eſeaped 


N 


8 eta | . 5 
Admiral "FOE taken 5 650 

| Rear-adwiral Chacon, a... 5. 

Rear: admiral Mari, taken 4 e e 


| Rear:admiral Guevara, eſcaped > yoo. 
Near. admiral Cammock, ITY ge HET 


_ ſank afterwards at Meſſina 
| "Mole ©; | . | 
£7 Wies de Chalay, taken „„ 
Don Andrea Rezio, taken 445000 
Don Antonio Gonſales, taken 40 | 


4b. 


count de Thoulouſe 


Tyger 71 
Eagle 


St. Francis Areres 


Little St, Ferdinand 


Little St, John 


Arrow _ 


Vor. III. 


| 


St. Peter Don Antonio Arriſago, eſcaped," OP 
_ afterwards loſt in the gulf ot, 400 

| Taten o £240 13 N 

Pearl Don Gabriel Alderete; eſcaped  _ 300 

— — — —, danke... 3 

St. Iſidore Don Manuel villa Vicentia, taken 300 

LEfpetanta wi Do: h per Delfine and Barkindi, } 1 ; 

Volante | | Tor Kniygſs Eſcudera, taken i 300 

8 8 Rodrigo de Torres, dfeaped, EX ood 

„ ſunk aſterwards ia Meſſina 300 

. „ 

Porcupine A F.enchman, eſcdped 

Surprise Don Michsel de Sada, knight of? 

. M.alta, taken 

Juno Don Pedro Moyana, taken. 3 250 

La Galera Don Franciſco Alverera, eſcaped 200 

La Caſtilla 


Don Franciſco Lenio, knight of ? 
_ Malta, eſcaped — 


m8 oſeph jocoua, eſcaped, — 200 


eſſina Mole 

| Don — Covaigne, taken 240 
Don Lucas Maſnata, taken . 240 
— Jacob, a Scoiſman, eſcaped #60 
—ů—— nm, cſcaped 150 

| D. Ignatio Valevale, eſcaped, ta- | 
| ken afterwards | | 2 150 
Don Juan Papzjen?, eſcaped 3 
8830 
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There is no queſtion to be made, but that both theſe ly : 
tions retain ſome tincture of the paſſions and prejudices.of thoſe 


who drew them up; aud it is no leſs certain, that what wag 


commonly reported at that time, of the bad behaviour of the 
Spaniards, and of their making but a weak defence, was indif. 


ferently founded. For the truth is, that their fleet, though 
ſtrong in appearance, was every way inferior to ours; their ſhips 
being old,, their artillery. none of the beſt, and. their feamen. 
moſt of them not to be depended upon 4. Yet it is agreed on 
all hands, that their admirals defended themſelves gallantly; fo 


that, upon the whole, their defeat may be charged upon their 
irreſolution at the e I. not taking yu advice 


| when it was given them. 

I mean that of rear-admiral 8 an Iriſh 1 
who had ſerved long in our navy, and who was (to ſpeak impar- 
_ tially) a much. better ſeaman than any who bore command in the 

Spaniſh fleet. He knew perfeQly well the ſtrength of both par- 


ties, and ſaw plainly,. that. nothing could fave the Spaniards but 


_ a wiſe diſpoſition; and therefore, in the laſt council of war held 
before the battle, he propoſed, that they ſhould remain at anchor 
in the road of Paradiſe, ranging their ſhips in a line of battle, 
with their broadſides to the ſea ; which meaſure would certainly 
have given the Engliſh admiral infinite trouble to attack them; 

for the coaſt there is ſo bold, that their biggeft ſhips could ride 
with a cable a-ſhore, and farther out the currents are ſo various 
and rapid, that it would be hardly practicable to get up to them, 
but impoſſible to anchor, or ly by them in order of battle. 
Beſides, they might have lain ſo near the ſhere, and eould have 


received ſo great reinforcements of ſoldiers from the army to 


man and defend them, and the annovance the Spaniards might 


have given, from the ſeveral batteries they could have planted. 
along the ſhore, would have been ſuch, that the only way of. 


attacking the ſhips feemed to be by boarding and orappling with 
them at once, to prevent being caſt off by the currents, which 


29 would have been an hazardous undertaking, wherein the Spa- 


| C M. de S. Phi! f pe -memoires pour tive a Plittcire de I Eſpagne, tome iii. p. 
„ wheie he ſays the ſame that Ido, and blames their admiral Caſtaneta, for loſing 


We davs, in which t me he might t.ave reached Malta, and thereby ſaved the whole. 


Spaniſh flect. 
niards 
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nnn have had many advantages and the Engliſh admi- 
xal have run the chance of deſtroying his fleet, or buying a vie- 
tory, if he ſucceeded, very dear*. The Spaniſh admirals were 
too much perſuaded of their on ſtrength, and the courage of 
their ſeamen, or elſe they foolifhly depended on theirnot being 
attacked by our fleet. Whatever the motise was, they * 
this falutary-counſel, and were thereby undone. - 

As ſoon as admiral Byng had obtained a full account. of hs 
"ola tranſaction, he diſpatched away his eldeſt fon to England, 
| who, arriving at Hampton- court in fiſteen days from Naples, 
brought thither the agreeable confirmation:of what public fame 
had before reported, and upon which the king had already writ» 
ten a letter to the admiral with his own hand 8. Mr, Byng met 
| with a Ss: e oth a broth his n * made him 


© This was the ſentiment of Wave] Lg ad SES we may conclude 
the who gave the advice was a good ſeaman. | 
London Gazeite, N> Wy. © „ 
8 This circumſtance, as well as the ſtyle of the following letter, will ſufficiently , 
demonſtrate how welcome the news was to his maj:ſty, and how much he appro- 
wed Sir George Byng's conduct, and the ſyſtem on which it was _— 


% Monſ. le Chev. By NG, 


© uoy que je n'ay pas encore recen de vos novelles en drolt ture, j'ay up- 
. pris la victoire que la flotte a remportẽe ſous vos ordres, et je n'ay pas v uk 
« vous differer le contentment que mon approbation de votre condui: vous pour» 
1 roit donner. Je vous en remetcie, et je ſoubaite que vous en temoigniez ma 
& ſatisfaction a tous les braves gens, qui ſe ſont diſtinguez dans cette occaſion. 
Le ſecretaire d'etat Ctaggs a ordre de vous informer plus au long de mes in. 
* tentions mais j'ay voulu vous aſſurer * meme e gue je ſuis, moalicur le che- 
e valicr Byng Wo | 
«A Hampton-conrt, EO: Votre bon » amy, 0 Þ 
© ce 23 4 Aout, 17 . „„ ons R.“ 
: | In Englih thus: 
« Sir GEORGE BynG, | | 
* Although I have reccived no news 3 you directly, 1 am informed of hs | 
victory obtained by the fleet under your command, and would not therefore 
© defer giving you that ſatisfaction which muſt reſult from my approbation of 
your conduct. I give yeu my thanks, and deſire you will teſtify my ſatisfaQion_ 
< to all the brave men who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves on this occafion. Mr. 
* ſecretary Craggs has orders to inform you more fully of my intentions ; but - 
« was wil ing myſelf to afſure you, that ]I am 1 
Hampton- court, | © Your good K 
Aug. 22, 1718. | | GEORGE RX.“ 
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"a handſome preſent, and ſent him back with plenipotentiary 
powers to his father, to negociate with the ſeveral princes and 


| ſtates of Italy as there ſhould be occaſion, and with his royal 


_ grant, to the officers and ſeamen, of al True * by them 


from the Spaniards . + 


The admiral i in the mean time proſecuted his affairs with great 


Alligenioe, procured. the emperor's troops free acceſs into the for. 
treſſes that were ſtill held out in Sicily, failed afterward to Malta, 
and brought out the Sicilian gallies under the command of the 
marquis de Rivaroles, and a ſhip belonging to the Turkey com- 
pany, which had been blocked up there by rear-admiral Cam- 
mock, with a few ſhips which he had ſaved after the late engage- 
ment, and than failed back again to Naples, where he arrived 


on the 2d of November, and ſoon after received a gracious letter 


from the ns BEAMS Charles N written with his own hand i, ac- 


. ene | 


„ „The _ of Sagal ROD at he head of the But e bad 
a very great opinion of Sir George Bynrg's talents, and thought they qualified 


him equally for command at fea and for the functions ef a miniſter on ſhore: 4 


circumſtance of which he very 395 availed nnn without — to create a 
precedent, | | | Re 


J Corr of the Enxxnon' 8 LETTER t to the ADMIRAL, written a by his own 


| hand-. | 
W Monſieur Amiral et Chevalier ByNnG, „ 
= Pay recu avec beacoup de ſatisfaction et de joy, par le porteur de celle cy l 
£6 votre du 18me d' Aout. Quand de ſceus que vous eti-z nomme de fa majeſid 
_ « le ry votre maitre pour commandez ſa flotte dans la Mediterranee, je conceus 
e d'abord toutes les bonnes eſperances. Le glorieux ſucceſs pourtant les a en 
& quelque mani: re ſurpaſſe. Vous avez en cette occafion donne des preuves dune 
te valeur, conduite, et zele pour la commune cauſe tres ſingulier; la gl ite que 
<« vous en reſulte eſt bien grande, mais auſſi en rien moindre ma reconpoiſſance, 
„ comme vous Fexpliquera plus le compte de Hamilton. Comptez toũ jours ſur 
la contlaua lon de ma eee et de mon affe ction prigmt os qu il dan 
© ait en ſa ſainte garce. Þ 7 
« A Vienne, ce 22me e | | 
de Octobre, i | « CH A R LES. 
4 Admi ral Sir George BYNG, | 


J have received with a great deal of; joy and fatisfaQtion, by the bearer of 
4% this, yours of the 18th of Auguſt, As ſoon as I knew you was named by the 
© king your maſter to command his fleet in the Mediterranean, I cenceived the 
© greateſ] hopes imaginable from that very circumſtance, T he glorious ſucceſs 
* you have had ſurpaſſ: 85 bowever, my expeQations, You have given, upon 

oh „ this 
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8 8 with a phſdate: of his imperial caujeſty, ſe round 
with very large diamonds, as a mark of the grateful ſenſe he 
had of the ſignal ſervices WR * bis r e to! the FE. 
houſe of Auſtria. bet” 


As for the prizes that nad bam pan 45 were Gra to: bn r 


: Mahon, where by ſome accident the Royal Philip took fire, and 

| blew up, with moſt of the crew on board; but the admiral had 

been before ſet a-ſhore in Sicily, with ſome other priſoners of 
Nee . where he died ſoon after of his wounds k. 


The Spaniſh court, exceſſively provoked at this a 


| plows which had in a manner torally deſtroyed the naval force 
they had been at ſo much pains to raiſe, were not flow in ex- 
preſſing their reſentments. On the iſt of September rear-ad= 

miral Guevara, with ſome ſhips under his command, entered 


the port of Cadiz, and made himſe f maſter of all the Engliſh 


ſhips that were there; and at the ſame time all the effects of 


the Engliſh merchants were ſeized in Malaga and other ports 


of Spain, which, as ſoon as it was known here, produced re- 
priſals on our part. But it is now time to leave the Mediter- 
ranean, and the affairs. of Spain, in order to oY an account 

: 3 what paſſed in the northern ſeas. | 


A reſolution having been taken, as before obſerved, to end a 
8 ſquadron to the Baltic, it was put under the command of 


Sir John Norris and rear - admiral Mighels, who, with ten fail 


of the line of battle, left Sole - bay on the 1ſt of May, having 
eighteen merchant-ſhips under their convoy, and on the 14th 
arrived ſafely at Copenhagen, where the ſame day Sir John 
Norris had an audience of his Daniſh majeſty, by whom he was 


very graciouſly received; and, ſoon after, he failed, in conjunc- 


tion with the Daniſh fleet, to * coaſt of eln, 189 0 the FS 


Fe hs cs, very ſingular proofs of your courage, conduct, and zeil for 45 
common cauſe: the glory you obtain from thence is indeed great, and yet my 


„ gratitude falls nothing ſhort thereof, as count Hamilton will fu ly inform you. | 


% You may always depend upon the continuance of my thankfulneſs and 200 | 
towards you: may God have you always in his holy keeping. 


e Vienna, Oftober 225 | oy CHARLE 8. 
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king found himſelf obliged to lay up his ſhips in his own har. 
bours, and to take all poſſible precautions for their ſecurity ®, 


That monarch, however, was far from being idle; notwithſtand. 
ing he was ſenſible of the great ſuperiority of his enemies, but 


_ endeavoured to provide, in the beſt manner he was able, for his 
own ſecurity, by making a peace with the Czar, and in the 
mean time turning his arms againſt the king of Denmark in 


Norway, which kingdom he entered with an army of thirty 


thouſand men, in two bodies, one commanded my 3 Aren- 
felt, and the other by himſelf in-perſon u. 

He had all the ſucceſs in this expedition that he could wiſh, 
eſpecially the ſeaſon of the year conſidered ; for it was in the 


depth of winter that he penerrated into that frozen country, 


where, at the Gege of Frederickſhall, he was killed by a cannon 


bullet, about nine in the evening, on the 3oth of November, | 


1518. The death of this enterpriſing monarch gave quite a 
new turn to the affairs in the north, and particularly. freed us 


from all apprehenſions on that fide. © Before this extraordinary 
event happened, Sir- John Norris was returned with the fleet 
under his command to England, where he ſafely arrived in the 


latter end of the month of October ?. 


There remains only one tranſaction more of this year, which 
in a work of this kind requires to be mentioned; and it is the ac- 


count we promiſed to give of the reduction of the pirates. Cap- 


tain Wood Ropers, having been appointed governor of the Ba- 


hama Iflands, failed for Providence, which was to be the ſeat 


of his government, on the 11th of April, and after a ſhort and 
eaſy paſſage, arriving there, he took poſſeſſion of. the town of 


Naſſau, the fort belonging to it, and of the whole iſland, the 
people receiving him with all imaginable joy, and many of the 
pirates ſubmitting immediately v. He proceeded ſoon after in 
forming A uin and ſettling the civil government of thoſe 


m Oidmixon' s hiſtory of England, vol. ii, p. 660. Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. 


ii. p. 873. Mercure biiorique et politique, tome Ixiv. p. 624. 
m Voltaire, hiftoire de Charles XII. roi de Suede, liv. viii, Gen. Gordon? 8 bi- 
Rftory of Peter the Grear, vol, it. p. 155. De la Mottraye's trave's, vol, ii, chap- 
xiti. | © Lediard's naval hifory, vol. ii. p. 874. p Annals of 
kin; Ge-rge, vol, iv. p. 330. Salmon's chronological hiſtorian, vol. ii. p. 86, 
Me:cure bie 0 que et polit! que, tome Ixiv. P+ 579. 
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| lands, appointing. civil and military officers, raiſing militia, and 3 5 


taking every other ſtep neceſſary for procuring ſafety at home, 
and ſecurity from any thing that might be attempted; from 
abroad, in which, by degrees, he fucceeded. Some of the pi- 


rates, tis true, rejected at firſt all terms, and did a great deal 
of miſchief on the coaſt of Carolina; but when they ſaw hes 
governor Rogers had thoroughly fettled himſelf at Providence, 5 
and that the inhabitants of the Bahama Iflands found themſelves 


obliged through intereſt to be honeſt, they began to doubt of 
their ſituation, and thought proper to go and beg that mercy 
which at firſt they refuſed ; ſo that by the 1ſt of July, 1719, to 


which day the king's proclamation had been extended, there | 
vere not above three or four veſſels of thoſe pirates who con- 
tinued their trade, and two of them being taken, and their 


crews executed, the there of ny and became there 1 


by leſs terrible. 


Thus, in a ſhort time, and chiefly: 8 the Ready ad 


prudent conduct of governor Rogers, this herd of villains was 


in ſome meaſure diſſolved, who tor many years had frighted the 
Weſt Indies, and the northern colonies; coming at laſt to be fo 


ftrong, that few merchant-men were ſafe, and withal ſo cruel 


and barbarous, that flavery among the Turks was preferable to 
falling into their hands. It had been happy for us, it the ma- 


nagement of the Spaniſh guarda coſtas had been committed to 
the care of ſome man af like ſpirit, who might have delivered 


the merchants from FO ee mien nee * Z 


nation in a war 7. 


The parliament met on the Lith of tos. and one of 
the firſt things they went upon, was the affair of Spain, which 
had indeed engroſſed all public converſation; from the time ob 


the ſicoke given to the ir fleet in the Mediterranean, ſome look- 


ing upon that as one of the nobleſt exploits Gnce the revolution: 
but others conſidered it in quite another light* ; and when an 
addreſs was moved for to juſtify that meaſure, it was any 


q This captain Wal ds Rogers macs the tour of the globe, in the famous expe= ; 


dition from Briſtol, in the Duke and Du heſs. 


r Lediard's naval hiitocy, vol. ii. p. 873. 874. Tie, Oldmixon. , 
2 Lander 8 dede tes, x0! A. p. 182, 183. 
oppoſed 
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oppoſed by the as of Buckingham, Devonſhire, and Argyle; 


the earls of Nottingham, Cowper, Orford, and Ilay; the lords 


North, Grey, and Harcourt, in the houſe of peers; and by 


8 Mr. Shippen, Mr. Freeman, Sir Thomas Hanmer, Horatio 
Walpole, Eſqz and Robert Walpole, Eſq; in the houſe of com- 
mons; but without effect t. On the 29th of the fame month, 


| the houſe of commons voted 13,500 ſeamen for the ſervice of 
the year 1719, at 4l.a month; and at the ſame time granted 


18,6381. 178. 6d. for the ordinary of the navy; and that we 
may range all the ſums given under the ſame head, it may not 


be amiſs to obſerve, that, on the 19th of January, the houſe of 


commons granted 25, oool. for the half pay of ſea · oſficers uv. 
On the 17th of December, 1718, a declaration of war in form 
was publifhed againſt the crown of Spain v; as to the expedi- 
ency of which, many bold things were ſaid in the houſe of com- 


mons, eſpecially with regard to the pretenſions, and the inten- 
tions of thoſe who made this war; for the miniſtry inſiſted 
ſtrongly, that it was made in favour of trade, and upon repeat- 


ed complaints from the merchants. It was urged by a great 


ſpeaker, who is ſtill living, that the miniſters had {hewn no 


great concern for the trade and intereſt of the nation, ſince it 
appeared by the anſwer of a ſecretary of ſtate to the marquis de 


| Monteleon's letter, that they would have paſſed by the violations 


of the treaties of commerce, provided Spain had accepted the 


terms of the quadruple alliance; and, that his majeſty did not 
| ſeek to aggrandize himſelf by any new acquiſition, but was ra- 
ther inclined to ſacrifice ſomething of his own, to procure the 


general quiet and tranquillity.. That nobody could yet tell how | 


far that ſacrifice was to extend; but certainly it was a very un- 
common piece of condeſcenſion. Another member went yet 
farther, and made uſe of his favourite expreſſion, inſinuating, 


that this war ſeemed to be calculated for another meridian; but. 


wrapped up the inuendo fo dextroufly, that no exception was 
taken to it. The miniſtry, however, continued the purſuit of 
their own ſcheme, in ſpite of oppoſition, and took ſuch vigor- 


t O'dm'xon's hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 668. Hiſtorical regifter for 3718, 
p. 413. u Annals of king George, vol. v. p. 166. Hiſtorical regiſter for 
1718, p. 423. Tindal's continua ion of Rapin, vol. iv. p. 578. 

* Annals of king George, vol. v. p. 69. | | 
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4 France, diſpatched the firſt certain intelligence of the deſigns : 
of Spain; which were, to have ſent a conſiderable body of 
troops, under the command of the late duke of Ormonde, into 
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ol mesſures for obliging Spain to accept the terms afigned ber 
| by the quadruple alliance, that the loſt all patience, and reſol- 
Led to attempt any thing that might either free her from this 


neceſſity, or ſerve to expreſs her reſentments againſt ſuch as 5 
endeavoured to impoſe it upen her, and with this view ſhe 


_ drew IE ee Oy ot mort Cory 75 
| runna*. 1 | 


The late carl of Stair, aha was thee 3 at ak court 


the weſt of England; upon this, the moſt effectual methods 
were taken here for defeating that ſcheme, A fleet was imme- 


_ diately ordered to be got ready to put to ſea; a proclamation 


iſſued for apprehending James Butler, late duke of Ormonde, 


with a promiſe of goooL to the perſon that ſhould ſeize him; 
and an embargo was laid on all ſhipping #. | Theſe precautions 


were. attended with ſuch ſucceſs, and the fleet was fitted out 
with fo much expedition, that on the 5th of April Sir John 


Norris ſailed from Spithead to the weſtward, with nine men of 
war; and on the 29th, the earl of Berkley ſailed from St. Hee 


len's, with ſeven other men of war to join bim, which he did 0 


the next day“. 


The government ikewiſe took oi * very ae mea 


ſures to oppoſe this intended invaſion of the Spaniards, The 


troops in the weſt of England, where it was conjectured they 


- deſigned to land, were reinforced by ſeveral regiments quarter- 
ed in other parts of the kingdom, and four battalions were ſent 


for over from Ireland, and were landed at Minehead and Bri- 
ſtol, while at the ſame time the allies of his majeſty were deſir- 


dd to get in readineſs the ſuccours, which by ſeveral treaties they 
ſtood engaged to furniſh in caſe of a rebellion, or, if the Britiſh. 


x Chandler's debates, vol, v. p. 197, 191. Annals of king George, vol. v. 
p. 235. „ Y Tindal's e-ntinuation of Rapin, vol. iv. p. 583. Oldmixon's | 


| hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 677. See the proclamation i in the hiftoricsl regi- 


ſter for 1719, p. 156. 2 M. de. St. Philippe memoites pour ſer vir a 
Phiſtaire de PEſpagne, vol. iii. p. 354, 355, 356. Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol, 


i, p. 832, Annals ef king Gough vol. v. p. 233. Hiſtorical _ for 


710 p. 162, 163. 
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15 dominions ſhould be invaded by any foreign power. Accord. 
ingly, about the middle of April, two battalions of Switzers, in 
the ſervice of the States-General, arrived in the river Thames; 
and about the ſame time three battalions of Dutch troops, ma- 
king together the full complement of men which Holland was 
_ 6bliged to furniſh, landed in the north of England. But by 
this time came certain advice, that the Spaniſh fleet deſigned for 
this expedition, conſiſting of five men of war, and about forty 
tranſports, having on' board the late duke of Ormonde, and up- - 
wards of zo men, a great quantity of ammunition, ſpare 
arms, and one million of pieces of eight, which ſailed from Ca- 
diz on the 23d of February, O. S. being on the 28th. of that 
month about fifty leagues to the weſtward of cape Finiſterre, 
met with a violent ſtorm; which laſted forty-eight hours, and 
entirely diſperſed them“. Thus, this deſign of the Spaniards, 
f whatever! it was, became abortive. * 1 05 E 
Wbat loſs they met with is uncertain ; but PINOY! of their 
veſſels returned to the ports of Spain in a very ſhattered condi- 
tion. A very ſmall part, however, of this embarkation, had 
ſomewhat a different fortune; for the earls of Marfhal and Sea- 
forth, and the marquis of Tullibardin, with about four hundred 
men, moſt Spaniards, on board three frigates and five tranſports, 
landed in the ſhire of Roſs in Scotland, where they were joined 
by fifteen or ſixteen hundred Scots, and had inſtructions to 
wait the duke of Ormonde's orders, and the account of his be- 
ing landed in England. But the whole deſign being quaſhed by 
the diſperſion of the Spaniſh fleet, the Highland troops were de · 
feated at Glenſhiel, and the auxiliary Spaniards ſurrendered at 
diſcretion. They had met with a check before at Donan Caſtle, 
which was ſecured by his majeſty's ſhips, the Worceſter, En- 
terprize, and Flamborough, the caſtle being blown up, nd the 
RE part of their ammunition taken or deſtroyed d. 
It may be proper, in this place, to take notice, that we ated 
now in men u conjunction n Fratkee, That * regent de- 


% 
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2 Oldmixon's hiſtory of England, _ ii, p. 678. Tindal's continuation of 
Rapin. vol. iv. p. 384. Annals of king George, vol. v. p. 250. Mercure hiſs 
for! que et polit! que, tom. Ixvi. p. 474, 574. d Annals of king George, 
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from a point of honour, to lead an army againſt a grandſon of 


15 France, yet marſhal Berwick, who, by the victory of Alman- 
"2a fixed that prince upon his throne, accepted the command of 
the army which was appointed to invade his territoriesy in or- 


der to force him to ſuch conditions as were thought requiſite for 


eſtabliſhing the general tranquillity of Europe. Many people 


here ſuſpeCted that this war would produce no great effects; but 
it proved quite otherwiſe for the marquis de Silly advanced in 


5 the month of April as far as Port Paſſage, where he found ſix 


men of war juſt finiſhed, upon the ſtocks, all which, prompted 


thereto by colonel Stanhope, (afterwards earl of Harrington), 
be burned, together with timber, maſts, and naval ſtores, to 
he value of half a million ſterling; which was a greater real 


loſs: to the Spaniards than that they ſuſtained by our beating 
their fleet. Soon after; the duke of Berwick beſieged Fontara- 


dia, both which actions Rs that the French were Aar 


in earneſt e. 
While the Spaniards: were pleafing themſelves with ai 
notions of invaſions it was impoſſible to effect againſt us, our 
admiral in the Mediterranean was diſtreſſing them effectually ; 
for, having early in the ſpring failed from Port Mahon to Na- 


ples, he there adjuſted every thing for the reduction of Sicily, 
in which he acted with ſuch zeal, and what he did was attend- 


ed with fo great ſucceſs, that not only the imperial army was 


tranſported i into the iſland, and ſo well ſupplied with all things 
-neceflary from our fleet, (which at the. ſame time attended and 


diſturbed all the motions of the enemy's army), that it may be 


truly faid, the ſucceſs of that expedition was as much owing to 
the Engliſh admiral, as to the German general; and that the 


Engliſh fleet did no leſs ſervice than the army. To enter into 


all the particulars of this Sicilian expedition, would take up 


much more room than I have to ſpare, and would, befides, ob- 


lige me to digreſs from my proper ſubject, ſince the motions of 
9 fleet attending a land unf. for the ſervice of the emperor, 


Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tom. Ixvi. p. 535, Annels of king George, 


vol v. p. 256. Hiſtorical regiſter for 1719, p. 185, 


'Þ 2 | ; cannot 
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cannot be, ſtrialy ſpeaking; thought a part of the Brkiſh * 
hiſtory 4; for which * 1 n * of i it as conciſely as 
may be. 


There i is, 3 one ee 5 1 be ace . 


- omg to poſterity, and which I will not therefore omit. The 
_ imperialiſts having taken the city of Meſſina, on the 8th of Au- 


2 guſt, 7719, the admiral landed a body of Engliſh grenadiers, 


ho very quickly made themſelves maſters of the tower of Faro, 
- by which, having opened a free paſſuge for the ſhips, he came 
to an anchor in Paradiſe road; and this being perceived by the 


officers of the Spaniſh men of war in the Mole, who began to 
: deſpair of getting out to ſea, they unbent their ſails, and unrig- 


ged their ſhips, and reſolved to wait: their fate, which they 
knew muſt be the fame with that of the citadel ; and this gave 
great fatisfaQtion to the admiral, who now found himſelf at li- 


| berty to employ his ſhips in other ſervices, which had been for 


. 


à long time employed in blocking up that port. 
But, while all things were in this profperous condition, a di. 


pute aroſe among the allies about the diſpoſition of the Spaniſh ' 
thips before- mentioned, which, upon taking the citadel, would 


of courſe fall into their hands. Signior Scrampi, general of the 
king of Sardinia's gallies, firſt ſtarted the queſtion, and claimed 
the two beſt of ſixty, and the other of ſixty- four guns, new 
ſhips, which had belonged to his maſter, and were ſeized by the 
Spaniafds in the port of Palermo. He grounded his right on 


the convention made at Vienna the 29th of December, 1718, 


in which it was faid, * That as to the ſhips belonging to the 
« king, of Sardinia, if they be taken in port, they ſhall be re- 
ce ſtored him; but that this ſhall be referred to admiral Byng to 
« anſwer.” To this the admiral replied, « That this convention 


d The reader may inferm himſelf fully as to all theſe circumſtances, by pe- 


Fuſing the Accounr of the ExpgprTION to SICILYy which E have cited ſo of- 


ten, and which is a very ample hiſtory of that memorable war, that embarraſſed 
us ſo much while it continued; and which has been buried in obſcurity ever 


ſince, except as to the promiſe it occaſioned about Gibraltar 5 of which we fhalt 


hear more than onee, before we conclude this volume ; and perhaps we may, 


ſome time or other, find ihe hiſtory of that promiſe no unuſeful piece of intelli- 


gence. 

e M. de St. Philippe memoires pour ſervir a Phiftoire ae FEſpegne, tom, iii, 
Pr 417, 412, $75. 
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Naples, he could be directed by none but that which had . 
4 been made in conſequence thereof, in April 1719, between 5 
« the viceroy of Naples, the marquis de Breille, miniſter, of 


« Sardinia, and himſelf, in which no mention is made af 


| « thoſe ſhips; and as for the reference to his opinion, be 5 i 
d did freely declare he could not think the king of Sardinia had 
any ſhadow of title to them; that they had been taken by 


« the enemy, were now fitted out and armed at their expence, 
e and under their colours; that they would put out to ſea if he 


& did not hinder them, and attack all Engliſh ſhips they met 


« with, and, if ſtronger, take them; ſo that he could not con- 
.« ſider them in any other light than as they were the ſhips of 
« an enemy.“ Count de Merci next put in his claim for the 


emperor, alledging, „ That as thoſe ſhips would be found 


within the port of a town taken by his maſter's arms, accord- 
* ing to the right of nations they belonged to him.” The ad- 


-miral replied, „That it was owing to his keeping two ſqua- 


e drons on purpoſe, and at a great hazard, to watch and ob- 
« ſerve thoſe ſhips, that they were now confined within the 


% port; which if he was to withdraw, they would ſtill be able 


e to go to ſea, and he ſhould have a chance of meeting with 
4 and taking themf.“ ä 

But reflecting afterwards with himſelf, that poſſibly the air 
riſon might capitulate for the ſafe return of thoſe ſhips into 
Spain, which he was determined never to ſuffer; that, on the 
other hand, the right of poſſeſſion might breed an inconvenient 
diſpute at that. critical juncture among the princes concerned; 


and, if it ſhould be at length determined that they did not be- 


long to England, it were better they belonged to nobody; he 
propoſed to count de Merci to erect a battery, and deftroy them 
as they lay in the baſon; who urged, that he had no ordeis 


concerning thoſe ſhips, and muſt write to Vienna for inſtrucs 


tions about it. The admiral replied with ſome warmth, that he 


sir George Byng underſtood the ſpirit of his inſtruQions, and, without be- 
ing inquiſitive into the nature of our quarrel with Spain, reſolved to we his 


beſt endeavours to put it out of the Spaniards power to hurt us; and, in doing 


oy w6 ſhall ſee a could be peremptery, #5 well as Ts to our al- 
es. 


could 
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ould not want a power to deſtroy every thing that belonged to 
the enemy, and inßſted on it with fo much firmneſs, that the 


general, being concerned in intereſt not to carry matters to 
an open miſunderſtanding, tauſed 4 battery to be erected, not- 


withſtanding the proteſtations of Signior Scrampi, which, in a 


little time, ſunk and deſtroyed them, and N en 


the ruin of the naval power of Spain #, 
The imperial court had formed a deßg gn of making Wewiele⸗ 


N niafibeh again of Sardinia, out of which they had been driven, 


as is before obſerved, by the Spaniards ; but our admiral Judged 
it more for the ſervice of the houſe of Auſtria, that this army 
fhould be immediately tranſported into Sicily. In order to ef- 


fect this, and at the ſame time to procure artillery for carrying 


on the ſiege of tlie citadel of Meſſina, he went over to Naples, 
where, finding that the government was abſolutely unable to 
- Furniſh the military ſtores that were wanting, he very generouſ- 
ly granted to his imperial majeſty the cannon out of the Britiſh 
Prizes, and procured, upon his own credit, powder. and other 
_ ammunition from Genoa; and ſoon after went thither himſelf, 
in order to haſten the embarkation of the troops; which was 
made ſooner than could have been expected, merely through the 


diligence of the admiral, and in ſpite of the delays affected by 
the then count, afterwards baſhaw Bonneval, who was e 


ed to command them b. 


After the citadel of Meſſina furrildetet Sir cabs Byng 


re-embarked a great part of the army, and landed them upon 
another part of the ifland; by which ſpeedy and unexpected 


e conveyance they diſtreſſed the enemy to ſuch a degree, that the 
marquis de Lede, who commanded the Spaniſh forces in chief, 
propoſed to evacuate the iſland; to which the Germans were 


very well inclined ; but our admiral proteſted againſt it, and de- 
clared; that the Spaniſh troops ſhould never be permitted to quit 


5 uy” and return Wan till a general peace Was concluded. In 


8 Expedition to Sicily, © p. 62. Lediard's naval hiſtory; vol, li. p p. 888. Co- 


lumna roſtrata, p. 311. g 

h This man, whoſe turbulent diſpoſition led him Grſt to bebt * his coun» 
try, was now out of humour in the German ſervice, and at length fled to the 
Torks. But Sir George knowing a e own bulineſs perſeAtly, paſſed over punc- 
tilios i in order to accompliſh? it, | 
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this Sir George certainly acted as berame a Britiſh ne and _ 
after having done ſo many ſervices for the imperialiſts, inſiſted, | 
on their doing what was juſt with reſpect to'us, and holding the 
Spaniſh troops in the uneaſy ſituation they now were, till they. - 
gave ample ſatisfaction to the court of London, as well MW 
- that of Vienna. It muſt, however, be conſidered, chat, in the 
Frſt plage, the admiral had the detention of the Spapiards i in 


bis own hands, fince the Germans could do nothing in that _ 


: matter without him; and, on the other, hand, our demands on 
the court of Spain were as much for the intereſt of the com- 


mon cauſe as for our own, ſo that though the ſteadineſs of ad- 


miral Byng deſeryed commendation, yet there ſeemed to be no 
. great praiſes due to the German complaiſance l, = 
The more effectually to humble Spain, and at the ſame time 
_ to. convince the whole world that we could not only contrive 
put execute an invaſion, a ſegret deſign was formed for ſending 
a fleet and army to the coaſts of Spain, which was very ſucceſs- 
fully performed; and, on the 21ſt of September, 1719, vice- 
: admiral Mighels, with a ſtrong ſquadron of his majeſty's ſhips 
| under his command, and the tranſports, having on board the 
forces commanded by the late lord viſcount Cobham, conſiſt- 
ing of about 6000 men, ſailed from St. Helen's; and the firſt 
85 account we had of them 18 comprized i in the following letter, 
Frhich, indeed, contains the only good account that was ever 
publiſhed « of this expedition; and therefore I ene the read- 
er will not be diſpleaſed to ſce „„ 
e His excellency the lord-viſcount Cobham, with, Fab men of 
dc war commanded by vice-admiral Mighels, and the tranſports - 
e having the forces on board, arriving on the coaſt of Galicia, 
C kept cruizing three days i in Aug ſtation appointed for captain 
. « Johnſon to join them; but having no news of bim, and the 
6 danger of lying on the coaſt at this ſeaſon of the year with 
« 3 ARG 7 it neceflary to take lows meaſures of aCte 


4 This was eſteemed a 8 ſervice by one party 7 Eogland, and treated 
with very great contempt by another.. 

k Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 884. Hiſtorical regiſter for 1719, p. 31. 
Columna raſtrata, Þ 309- Mercure gangs og & politique, tom, Ixvii. p· 
456. | | 
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« ing without him, and the wind offering fair for vis his 
lordſhip took the reſolution of going thither. A 

« On the 29th of September, O. 8. they entered G kerboor 
of Vigo, and the grenadiers, being immediately landed about 
three miles from the town, drew up on the beach; ſome pea- 
ſants fired from the mountains at a great diſtance, but without 
any execution. His lordſhip went a · ſnore with the grenadiers, 


and the regiments followed as faſt as the boats could carry 


them. That night, and the following day and night, the troops 
lay upon their arms. In the mean while proviſions for four 


days were brought a-ſhore, and guards were poſted in ſeveral 
* avenues to the diſtance of above a mile up the country. 


«© On the iſt of October his lordſhip moved, with the forces, 
nearer the town, and encamped at a ſtrong poſt, with the left 
to the ſea, near the village of Boas, and the right extended 
towards the mountains. This motion of the army, and fome 
parties that were ordered to view the town and citadel, gave 
the enemy ſome apprehenſions, that preparations were making 
to attack them; whereupon they ſet fire to the carriages 


of the cannon of the town, nailed thoſe cannon, and by 


all their motions ſeemed to be determined to abandon the 


town to the care of the magiſtrates and inbabitants, and to 
retire with the regular troops into the citadel; whereupon the 
lord Cobham ſent to ſummon the town to ſurrender, which 


the magiſtrates made no difficulty of doing; and the ſame 
night his lordſhip ordered brigadier Honywood, with eight 
hundred men, to take poſt in the town, and Fort St, Seba- 


« ſtian, which the enemy had alſo abandoned. 


«© On the 3d a bomb- veſſel began to bombard the citadel, but 
with little execution by reaſon of the great diſtance. That 


evening the large mortars and the cohorn-mortars were landed 


at the town; between forty and fifty of them, great and ſmall, 
placed on a battery under cover of Fort St. Sebaſtian, began 

in the night to play upon the citadel, and continved it four 
days with great ſucceſs. The fourth day his lordſhip ordered 
the battering cannon to be landed, and, with ſome others 


*« found in the town, to be placed on the battery of Fort ot, 
Sebaſtian. At the ſame time his lordſhip ſent the governor 
a ſummons to ſurrender, U ignifying, that, if he ſtaid till our 


10 baust 
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= batters. of cannon was ready, he. ſhould. have: no quarter. 
= Colonel Ligonier was ſent with this meſſage, but found the 
i, governor Don Joſeph de los Cereos had the day before been 
carried out of the caſtle wounded ; the licutenant-colonel,, | 
Ic who commanded in his abſence, deſired leave and time to ſend 
to the marquis de Riſburg at Tuy for his directions; but, be⸗ 
© ing told the hoſtilities ſhould be continued if they did not ſend 
© their capitulation without any delay, they ſoon complied i.“ 50 
| The capitulation conſiſted of ten articles, by which the gar- 
riſon were permitted to march out with the honours of war; and 
the place, with all its works, magazines, and, whatever” they 
contained either of ammunition or proviſions, were delivered 
up to his excellency the lord Cobbam | | 
On the 10th of the ſame month, in the thoriding, the garriſon 
| marched out, conſiſting of 469 men, (officers included), having 


bad above 300 killed or wounded by our bombs. The place, it . 


is ſaid, coſt us but two officers, and three or four men killed: 
There were in the town about ſixty pieces of large iron cannon, 
which the enemy abandoned; and theſe they nailed and damaged 
as much as their time would give them leave; and in the citadel 
were forty-three pieces, of which fifteen were braſs, and two 
large mortars, beſides aboye two. thouſand barrels of powder; 
and ſeyeral cheſts of arms, amounting in the whole to about 8000 
muſquets; all which ſtores and braſs ordnance were lodged there 
% from on board the ſhips that were to have viſited Great' Britain 
in the preceding ſpring, and the very troops that gave up Vigo. 
| were part alſo of thoſe corps which were to have been employed 
in that expedition; ſeven ſhips were ſeized in the harbour, three 
of which were fitting up for privateers, one of which was to 
carry twenty-four guns; the reſt were trading veſſels u. . 
Vigo being thus taken, the lord Cobham ordered major-ge= 
neral Wade to embark with a thouſand men on board four tranſ- 
ports, and to fail to the upper end of the bay of Vigo; which be 
e did 2 the . and, wa landed his men, march. 


. 1 This He WI was 6 publiſhed } in 5 hs London Gaus, Gated hel, O 
ber 2, 1719. 10 

m Oldmixon's hifory of Etiglard, vol. iis p. os . of king George, vol. 

vi. p. 56. Tindal's continuation of Rapin, vol. iv. b. 604. Mercure hiſtor: que 

Et politique, tome Ix vi. p. 579. 
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ed to Ponta: Vedra, which place ſurrendered without oppoſition, - 
the magiſtrates of the town meeting them with the keys. 

In this place were taken two forty-eight pounders, four twen⸗ 
ty-four pounders, fix eight pounders, and four mortars, all 
brafs,. beſides ſeventy. pieces of iron cannon, two thouſand ſmall 
arms, ſome bombs, Ca. all which, except the twenty-four 
pounders,. were embarked, and major-general Wade returned 
with his booty and troops to Vigo on the 23d *. | | 

The next day the lord Cobham, finding. it would be pet 
ble for him to- maintain his ground any longer in Spain, order- 
cad the forces to be embarked, as likewiſe the cannon, &c. 
| which being done by the 27th, he ſailed that day for England, 
where he arrived the 11th ef November, having loſt in the 
whole expedition about three hundred of bis men, who were 
either killed, died, or deſerted . „„ 

There 1 is yet another expedition, of which we 5 en take ſome 
notice before we ſhut up the tranſactions of this year, and it is 
that of Sir John Norris into the Baltic. Things had now changed 
their face in the north; the Swedes, ſince the death of their 
king, were become our friends,.and the great deſign of ſending 
this fleet was to protect theſe new friends againſt our old allies 
the. Ruſſians, The queen of Sweden was extremely well pleaſed 
on the receiving ſo ſeaſonable a fuccour, In the beginning of 
September Sir John Norris, with his ſquadron joined the Swe- 
diſh fleet, and on the 6th of the fame month arrived at the Dah- 
len near Stockholm, where her majeſty's conſort, the late king. 
of Sweden, did him the honour to dine on beard' his ſhips v. 
This junction of the Engliſh and Swediſh fleets broke all the 
meaſures of the Czar Peter the Great, who had ruined the 
Swediſh coaſt in a cruel manner, but was now forced to retire 
with his fleet into the harbour of Revel d. 


n M. de St. Philippe memoires pour rie a Phiſt ire ge PBſpagne, tome iii. 
p. 409. © Columna r: Rrata, p. 311. Hiſtorical regiſter for 1719, p. 387, 
Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii, p. 885, P Oldmizon's hiſtory of Eogland, 
vol, ii. p. 680. Anna's of king George, vol. vi. p. 25. Mireure Mane et po- 
litique, tome Ixvii. p. 390. 

4 The Czar had more than one Engliſh admiral i in his Gervice, and they honelt- 
ly repreſented the riſk he ran of ſeeing the naval force, which was the creature 
of his own brain, and which he nurſed with ſo much care, ſtrangled, as ſoon 25* 
brought forth, by an unequal conteſt with a Britiſh fleet; which he might avoid 
without any diſhor our. 
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The lord Carteret, now earl of Granville, was then ambaſ- / 
| Tador at Stockholm, and, in conjunction with Sir John Norris, 


dabeured aſſiduouſiy to bring the conferences at the iſland of ins 
Ahland to a happy concluſion; but the Czar not being at that 


time dif] poſed: to think of pacific meaſures, they could not prevail; - 


ſo that, about the middle of September, the conferences broke : 
up. All this time the fleet continued near Stockholm; but the - 


winter ſeaſon coming on, and there being no reaſon to foe any 
_ farther attacks on the Swedes, as the Danes had accepted his 
Britannic majeſty's mediation, Sir John Norristhought of return 
ing home, and accordingly ſailed from Elſenap on the 27th of ; 
October, with a large fleet of merchantmen under his convoy, © 
and ſafely arrived at Copenhagen on the 6th of November, where 
he was received by his Daniſh majeſty. with all imaginable marks 
of diſtinction and eſteem. It muſt indeed be allowed, to the 
honour of this worthy admiral's memory, that, whatever views F 
the miniſtry might have at home, he conſulted the nation's glory 
abroad, and, by preſerving the balance of power in the north, 
rendered the higheſt ſervice to his country. On the 12th of the 
ſame month the fleet ſailed from Copenhagen, and on the 17th 
met with a dreadful ſtorm, which damaged ſeveral ſhips, but 
deſtroyed none. Towards the cloſe of the month they arrived 
ſafe, and on the laſt day of November Sir John came to Lone 
don, after having managed with great reputation, and finiſhed | 
with much expedition, an enterprize which, i in leſs able hands, 
would either have brought diſcredit on our nayal power, or in- 
volved the nation in a bloody war; but by his ſteady and pru- 
dent conduct they were both avoided, and a ſtop put to thoſe. 
troubles, which for many years bad embroiled the north t. r 
His majeſty returned from Hanover about the middle of Na- 
vember, 1719, and the parliament met the latter end of the 
ſame month, when there were very warm debates upon the 
ſubject of the Sicilian expedition; where many great men, and 
good patriots, thought our fleet had done too much for the 
Germans, and tos little for themſelves. On the other hand, 


che friends of the minen maintained, that their meaſures were hs 


r Ledi:rd's naval LE vo', ii. p. 194.  Tindal's continuation of Rapin, BY 
bbs p. 389. Mercure hiſtorique et pol ique, tome Jxvii. P. 681. 
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right; ; that the giving Sicily to the emperor; and Sardinta to 
the duke of Savoy, would effectually fix the halance of power 
in Italy, and free us, and the reſt of Europe, from the appte 
henfions created by the mighty naval power of Span. 
It is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, my buſineſs, and to ſay the truth, 
the compaſs of this work will not allow me to enlarge much 
upon it, if an inquiry into the politics of thoſe times was more 
ſo than it is; but thus much I think is to be ſaid, in juſtice to 
Sir George Byag f ; that the queſtion does not at all reſpect his 
| behaviour, fince the merit of an officer conſiſts in executing his 
orders, for which alone he is anſwerable, and not at all for the 
rectitude of thoſe orders. If this be not allowed, we muſt 
never hope to be well ſerved at ſea, fince the admiral who 
takes upon him to interpret his inſtructions, will never want 
excuſes for his management, be ic what it will; and if this pro- 
poſition be once granted, Sir George Byng muſt be allowed to 
have done his duty, as well as any admiral ever did; for to his 
conduct it was entirely owing that Sicily was ſubdued, and his 
Catholic majeſty forced to accept the terms preſcribed to him by 
the quadruple alliance. He it was who firſt enabled the Ger- 
mans to ſet foot in that iſland ; by him they were ſupported in 
all they did; and by his councils they were directed, or they 


had otherwiſe been again expelled the iſland, even after the ta- 


King of Meſſina, As warm debates were there about our pro, 
_ ceedings in the Baltic, which, whether they were right or 
- wrong, ought not to affect the character of the admiral, who 
- punctually executed his inſtructions, and performed all that was, 
or could be, expected from him; neither was this denied by 
ſuch as oppoſed the miniſtry, and whoſe aaa were at this 
time over-ruled in parliament®*. 

On the 24 of December, the naval fopplie for thy enſu- 
ing year were ſettled. 13 ITE men were allowed tor the ſer- 


. 


5 It is a great ite be in this eouytry, that in all en e in which 
the only real object is power, political, and ſometimes religious ſyſtems are 
zdopted, and maintained with ſuch plauſibility on both ſides, that an honeſt in- 
quirer is hard put to it to find, and when he has found, runs _ the hazard of 
bei 1g ; abuſed 5 if he ventures to declare for Tr UTH, 
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* that purpoſe; 2179181. 10 8. 8 d. was given or the ordi- AIRY 
nary of the navy, and 79,723 1. for the extraordinary repairs. 


Soon after a demand was made for a conſiderable ſum, ex- £ 


| pended in the neceflary ſervice of the laſt year, beyond what 
was provided for by parliament ; and after great debates, in 
which thoſe then in oppoſition took great freedoms, à vote was 
obtained on the 15th of January, for 377,561 1. 6s. 94d. in 
diſcharge of thoſe expences. In the beginning of the montng 
of February, the king of Spain acceded to the ' quadruple al- 
liance*; and, as a conſequence thereof, a ceſſation of arms 
was ſoon after publiſhed, which was quickly followed by a con- 
vention in Sicily for the evacuation of that iſland, and alſo of 
the iſland of Sardinia and thus the houſe of Auſtria got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Wägen of Sicily by means of the Britiſh fleet. 
But, what return the imperial court made Great Britain for 
theſe favours, we ſhall ſee in its proper place. About the ſame 
time, a meſſenger diſpatched by the then lord Carteret, from 
Stockholm, brought the inſtrument of the treaty of friendſhip 
and alliance concluded e any majeſty 5 the crown of ; 
Sweden u. | W's: 
The Czar of Muſcovy remaining ſtill at war with ay crown, 
and having entered into meaſures that, in the opinion of our 
court, were calculated to overturn the balance of power in the 
North, it was reſolved to ſend Sir John Norris once more with 
a fleet of twenty men of war under his command, into thoſe 
ſeas. The deſign of this was, to ſecure the Swedes from feel- 
ing the Czar's reſentment, or from being forced to accept ſuch 
hard and unequal conditions as he might endeavour to impoſe. 
The better to underſtand this, it will be requiſite to obſerve, 
that the Swedes had made ſome great alterations in their go- 
vernment, not only by aſſerting their crown to be elective, but 
by making choice of the prince of Heſſe, conſort to the queen 
their ſovereign, for their king, on her motion and requeſt; 
WTI the claim of the duke of Tn, her ſiſter's. 


1 Lenden tome x. r p. 32 1 61. Wösiber wiih his Catholic majeſty' $ 


act of acceptation. u Aanals of king George, vol. vi. p. 98. Hiftorical re- 
giſter, for 1720, p. 5. Salmon's ch onolotical e hk ii. p. 94. Lamberti, 
Fome x. G No. 10. | 5 
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ſon, to the ſucceſſion. ., This young prince the Cxar was pleaſed 
to take under his protection, and propoſed to the Swedes, that 
if they would ſettle the crown upon him, his Czariſh majeſty 
would give him his daughter, with the provinces conquered 
from Sweden, by way of dowry z but, in caſe this was refuſed, 
he threatened to purſue the war more vigorouſly than ever, 
and for that purpoſe * to make very * naval prepara- 
tions 7 
| As our old | Pre wh San was now Krone wt the Bri- 
tiſh fleet, on the 16th of April*, ſailed for the Baltic; in the 
beginning of the month of May they were joined, on the coaſt 
ol Sweden; by a ſquadron of hips belonging to that crown; 
and, on the 24th of the ſame month, being near the coaſt of 
Ahland, they were joined by feven Swediſh men of war more, 
under the command of admiral Wachmeiſter ; the 26th it was 
reſolved, that the fleet ſhould proceed towards the coaſt of 
| Revel; which ſaved the Swedes from feeling at that juncture 

any marks of the Czar's diſpleaſure. In the mean time, our 
miniſter at the court of Denmark having prepared that monarch 
for an accommodation with Sweden, lord Carteret, who was 
our miniſter at Stockholm, negociated, and brought to a happy 
concluſion the treaty of peace between the two crowns, under 
our mediation, and went afterwards to Copenhagen to preſent - 
it to his Daniſh majeſty, of whom he had an audience on the 
29th of June 1720, for that purpoſe. | 

His lordſhip continued for ſome time after at che Daniſh 

court, where he was treated with unuſual marks of eſteem and 
reſpect, by a prince who was allowed to be one of the wiſeſt 


__ crowned heads in Europe, and who, as a ſignal teſtimony of 


his favour to that accompliſhed ſtateſman, took a ſword from 
| his fide, richly ſet with diamonds, to the value of five thou- 
. land N of wkich he made a s to his lordſhip ? 5 


Mr. de la Motray' 5 — 5 vol, i ii. chap. xiv. He was upon the ſpot in 
the conferences on the ille of Ahland. x Oldmixon's hiſtory of 
England, vol, ii. p. 695, Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii, p. 887. Annals of -: 
king Gecrge, vol. vi, p. 188. V Tindal's continuation of Rapin, 
vol, ii. p. 617, Hiſtorical regiſter. for 1720, p. 241. Oldmixon's biſtory 
of England, vol. ii. p. 700. Mercure hiftorique et po.i:ique, tome }xix. p. 36, 
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The an for aQtion being over, Sir John N orris, on the 


dreh of September, ſailed with the ſquadron under his command 


to Stockholm. The new king of. Sweden did him the honour 
to dine with him on board his ſhip, accompanied by Mr. Finch, 
the Britiſh envoy, and the Poliſh miniſter prince Lubomirſki, - | 
and other perſons of diſtinction; and his excellency. ſoon after 

returned with the ſquadron under his command to England *. 


The Czar bore this interpoſition of ours very impatiently, and 


his miniſters did not fail to impute it wholly to the intereſt 
which his majeſty, as a German prince, had to compromiſe af - 
fairs with Sweden, with relation to the acquiſition he had 
made of the duchies of Bremen and Verden. However, thus 

much is very certain, that whatever benefit his majeſty, as elec- 
tor of Hanover, might draw from the protection afforded to 


Sweden by the Britiſh fleet, this was a meafure, as things then 
ſtood, entirely correſponding with the Britiſh intereſt ; and we 
had often interpoſed in the very fame manner under former 


reigns, to prevent fach conqueſts in the north as might be fatal 
to a commerce, upon the proper carrying on of which, in a 


great meaſure, depends almoſt all the other branches of our 


trade. The inſinuations, therefore, of the Czar had no great 


weight at the time, either with us, or with other powers, as 


appears by the conduct of Pruſſia and Denmark, both making 


5 ſeparate treaties with Sweden, notwithſtanding all the expoſtu- 


lations, remonſtrances, and even threatenings of bis Czariſh 
majeſty to prevent it *, Neither is it at all impoſhble, that the 


very dread of that exorbitant power, to which that ambitious 


monarch aſpired, might contridute as mien to their as + that. 
reſolution, as any other motive whatever ®, 


His majeſty having ſpent the ſummer in his German domi- 
, Aha | 


nions, returned to Great Britain in the month of November ; 


and the parlament meeting on the $th of December following, 


the proceedings of the whole year were laid before that auguſt 


2 Lediard's naval Hiſtory, vel. ii. p. 888. S:lmon's chrono!ogical hiſtorian, vol. 
Ui. p. 103. 2 Lamberti, teme x, append, NV. 12, 12. Reulf.t, tome 
i. p. 373» Le droit public de. l'Europe, chap. viii. p. 99. 

d Olemixon's hiflory of England, vol. ii, p. 711. Ti dal's eorticuation of Ra- 
Nin, vol. ii. p. 619. 7 
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aſſembly; in which i it was inſiſted upon, that the money ied 
for the ſea-ſervice had produced all the deſired effects; and 
hat, as peace had been ſettled by the force of our arms in tho 
Mediterranean a few months. before, ſo it was highly probable " 
that the very terror of our arms would cauſe the troubles of 
the north to ſubſide in a few months to come. Upon theſe 
N ſuggeſtions a. conſiderable naval force was afked for the next 
year; and though there was a good deal of oppoſition, and a 
great many bold ſpeeches made, yet in the end the point was 
carried; and, on the 19th of December, the houſe of commons 
reſolved, that 10,000 men be allowed for the ſea-ſervice, for the 
year 1721, at Al. a man per month, for thirteen, months: that 
219,049 l. 145. be granted for the ordinary of the navy; and 
+ $0,200... for. extra- repairs for the ſame year e. This proviſion 
being made, it was reſolved to ſend Sir John Norris, and rear- 
admiral Hopſon, with a ſquadron of thirteen men of war of 
the line, beſides frigates and bomb-ketches, into the Baltic, | 
to put an end to theſe diſputes, which had already coſt our als 
lies ſo much blood, and ourſelves ſo large a proportion of 
| treaſure, and which it was —— could not be ſoon id any 
rr, way. | 
The Czar having ſill in view the reduction of the Swedes 
to his own terms, was very early at ſea with a large fleet, and, 
deſigning to ſtrike a terror into the whole Swediſh nation, he 
ravaged their coaſts with incredible fury, to give it the ſoiteſt 
name, committing ſuch cruelties as were ſcarce ever heard of 
amongſt the moſt barbarous nations; yet the Swedes kept up 
their ſpirits, and depending on our protection, did not take any 
haſty meaſures, but inſiſted on certain mitigations, which by 
this firmneſs they at laſt obtained. In the middle of the month 
of April, Sir John Norris failed from the Nore, and towards 
the laiter end of the ſame month arrived at Copenhagen, where 
he was received with all imaginable marks of eſteem d; ſoon 
after he continued his voyage for the coaſt of Sweden, de 
he was joined by a few Swediſh ſhips. His appearance in thoſe 
ſeas, and with ſuch a force, produced greater conſequences 


c Hiſtorical regiſter for 1721, p. 24, 25. 0 Lediard's naval hiſtory, 
vol. ii P 25 Mcrcue — et peli:ique, tome hex. P. 7¹ 5. 
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This treaty knving ferred the Cat's rights to thi eequicred 


provinces, and ſecured to the Swedes various immunities and 


privileges, in order to bring them more readily to conſent to 
Fuch terms as they would have otherwiſe thought hard, ſatisfied 
in ſome meaſure both crowns. Sir John Norris continued all 
this time wvith Ris fleet in the neighbourhood'of Stookbolm, in 


order to give weight to the negociations of Mr. Finch; and 
. peace being ſigned and ratified, he took leave of the . 


diſh court, and ſailed for Copenhagen, where he arrived in the 
beginning of the month of October; and on the 6th of the 


ſame month; returning home, arrived ſafely at the Nore on the 


20th, leaving the north in perfect quiet, and all its powers 


= under a juſt ſenſe of the ſeaſonable interpoſition of Great Bri- 
tain, in favour of that balance of power in thoſe parts, which 
is of ſuch high conſequence to the tranquillity of Europe i in ge- 


neral, as well as the particular advantage of each of the mo- 
narchs thus {not without much difficulty) reconciled. 

At home, the diſputes and uneaſineſs which had been occa- 
ſioned by the execution of the Sonth-fea ſcheme, kept the na- 


tion in a high ferment, and put the court under a neceſſity of 


altering its meafures, and making ſome changes in the admini- 
ſtration; among which, we may reckon the great alteration of 


the board of admiralty, which took place in the month of Sep- 


tember, when his majeſty was pleaſed to order letters patent 


to paſs the great ſeal, conſtituting the right honourable James, 


earl of Berkley, Sir John Jennings, John Cockburn, and Wil- 
liam Chetwynd, Eſqrs. Sir John Norris, Sir Charles Wager, 


and Daniel Pulteney, Eſq; commiſſioners for executing the of- 


„ 


— Lamberti, tome ®. append. No. 1g. Rouſſet, tome i. p. 327. Le droit 
public de I' Europe, chap. viii. p. 103. f Oldmixon's hiſtory ot Eng · 


land, vol. ii. p. 926. Tindal's continuation of Rapin, vol. iv. p. 650, 653. 
Moercure hiſtorique et politique, tome Ixxi. p. 599. 
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pected from it; for the Czar en his own _ 
ſtrength, and fearing, upon the loſs of a battle, that his whole 
_ naval force would be deſtroyed; as he had ſeth of late to be 
che caſe of Spain, he began to be more inclinable to a peace, 


which was concluded at Weide wu the TION * Sing 
| gust. 5 


J 
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fice of lord bigh-admiral of Great: Britain, Wen, This aps 
pointment gave the moſt general ſatisfaction at that time; and 
it muſt be allowed by all who were well acquainted with' their 
characters, that the board was never better ſettled than by theſe 
gentlemen, four of whom were as great ſeamen as any in this 
age; and the other three as well acquainted with the buſineſs 
of the office; and the duties of their poſt, as * that ever 
filled them. | 
The parliament met · o on 0 3 af Oktober, ad bet the — 
of the fame month, the houſe of commons granted 75000. men 
for the ſervice of the ſea, for the year 1722, at the uſual rate 
of 41..a man fer month; and on the 2d of November, they re- 


ſolved, that the ſum of 218,799 l. 48. 7 d. be granted for the 


ordinary of the navy for the ſame year. This was a very mo- 
derate expence, and very agreeable to the ſituation of our af- 
fairs at that time, which had not been a little diſordered by the 


large diſburſements into which we had been drawn for many 


years paſt, It was not long, however, after this grant was made, 
before a new ſquadron was ordered to be got ready, conſiſting 


of thirteen very large ſhips, which ſquadron was to be com- 
manded by Sir Charles Wager, and rear-admiral Hoſier. The 


deſtination df this armament was never certainly known; but 
the moſt probable account that has been given, is, that it was 
intended to chaſtiſe the Portugueſe, for an inſult offered by them 


to Mr. Wingfield and Mr. Roberts, two. gentlemen of the fac- 
tory at Liſbon, whoſe goods they ſeized,-imprifoned their per- 


ſons, and even went ſo far as to condemn them to be hanged, 
upon 2 very. trifling pretence i: ; 
The caſe was this: There is a. law in Portugal; which for- 


bids the exportation of any, coin whatſoever out of. that king- 


dom, upon pain of death: but it: was a law never inſiſted upon, 
and therefore to be thought obſolete, and, by cuſtom, in a man- 
ner repealed; which conſtruction was juſtiſied by the tranſport- 
ing gold coin from Liſbon to other countries almoſt every day, 


and in ſuch a manner, as the court could not be ignorant of it. 


8 Hiſtorica) regiſter for 1727, p. 28. Oldmixon. Salmon's ebronological hi- 
ſtorian, vol. ii. p. 114. hiſtorical regiſter for 1922, p. 10, 12. 
i Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. Pe 989. e N of England, 
vol. ii. * 719. | 
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| What tidaced the Portugueſe miniſtry to venture upon: e 
ill-timed ſeverity, i is not well known; but the vi gorous meffures , 


taken by our court, were certainly the propereſt methods that 5 


* could be taken, to hinder their proceeding to execution. At 


the ſame time, our miniſter ſtated the caſe of thoſe gentlemen in 
the faireſt and fulleſt light, obſerving to the king of Portugal, 


that of all nations in Europe, the Englifh leaſt deſerved to bes 8 


| thus uſed, becauſe they rook the largeſt. quantity ef the manu- 
factures of Portugal, in exchange for their own, of which laſt 
the Portugueſe alſo exported a great deal. 'That the balance of 
trade in our favour had been, and muſt be, always diſcharged 

in gold, and that conſequently theſe fevere proceedings, if not 
remitted, muſt not only produce an immediate rupture between 
che two nations, but alſo hinder all commerce between them 


for the future. By degrees theſe repreſentations were attended 


to, the merchants releaſed, their goods reftored,' and the whole 
affair was amicably adjuſted. Upon this, our naval armament 
was laid afide, and the mutual intereſt of the two vations, af- 
ter this explanation, being better underſtood, the harmony be- 
tween them was effectually reſtored, and this unlucky i interrup- 5 
tion of it buried on both ſides in oblivion. | 1 
We may, from this inſtance, diſcern, how dangerous a thing 
it is, in any ſtate, to ſuffer theſe ſleeping laws to remain virtual- 
ly, and yet not actually repealed, fince, in certain conjunctures, 
chere never will be wanting a ſort of enterprizing men, who 
will endeavour to make their advantage of ſuch penal ſtatutes, 
 diſguiſing their private views, under a ſpecious pretence of pur- 
ſuing the public good. As, on the other hand, we cannot avoid 
obſerving, that the beſt way to ſecure juſtice to our ſubjeQs 
abroad, is always to keep up a confiderable maritime force at 
home, that it may be known to all nations, with whom we 
have any dealings, we are always in a ſituation to exact a ſpee- 
dy and ample ſatisfaction fer any infults that are offered to our 
merchants, as believing i it but equitable to employ 1 in fayour of 


our commerce, that power which is the reſult of it; which ne- 


ver can be attained, but by. encouraging an eee trade, and 
which never can decay or decline, if we do not ſuffer our 
neighbours to interfere therein to our prejudice, by not apply - 
ing timely and effectual remedies upon their firſt invaſions. But 
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to return from, theſe ee cautions, to che thread of our RT | 


ration. 


and by degrees grew fo bold as even to annoy our colonies more 


than ever. This was owing to ſeyeral cauſes;, particularly to, 
the encouragement they had met, with of late from the Spani⸗ 
ards, and to the want of a ſufficient force; in the North Ameri- 5 
can ſeas k. Tbe merchants, finding themſelves extremely, dif. 


treſſed by a grievance; that increaſed every day, made repeat. 


ed repreſentations, upon this head, to the government; upon 


which, freſh orders were ſent to the officers of the navy eruiz- 
ing on the coaſt of Guinea, and in the Weſt Indies, to exert, 


themſelves, with the utmoſt diligence, i in cruſhing. theſe enemies 
to mankind; and theſe injunctions bad at length | the defired ef ü 
fect. There was among theſe pirates, on the coaſt of Africa, | 
one Roberts, a man whoſe parts deſerved a better employment ; * 
he was an able ſeaman, and a good commander, and had with 


| him two. very ſtout ſhips, one commanded by himſelf, of forty, 
guns, and one hundred and fifty- two men; the other of thirty 
two guns, and one hundred and thirty- two men; and to complete 


his ſquadron, he ſoon added a third, of twenty-four guns, and; 
ninety men: with this force, Roberts had done a great deal of 


miſchief in the Weſt Indies, before he ſailed for Africa, where 
he likewiſe took abundance of prizes, till in the month of April, 
1722, he was taken by the then. Faptaing afterwards Six Chalo, 
ner Ogle. ; | 

Captain Ogle 1 was s then i in the Swallow, and v was cruizing off 


Cape Lopez, when he had intelligence of Roberts's being not 


far from him, and in conſequence of this he went immediately i in 


ſearch of him, and ſoon aſter diſcovered the pirates ina very con- 
venient bay, where the biggeſt and the leaſt ſhip were upon the 
heel ſcrubbing . Captain Ogle taking i in his lower tier of guns, 
and Jying at a diſtance, Roberts took him for a merchantman, 


* Tindal's.« continuation 6 Hanks, vol. iv. Oldrixo 7 biſtory. of Englard. 


vol. it. p. 724. Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 89. See captain, 


afterwards admiral, Ogle's letter to the lords of the admiralty, containing an ex- 
wet e of yy z tranſaion, akon wc in Cape e aſt road, Africa, April 
5 an 


The bree in he Weſt Indies, Shak bad 3 ſame | 
check from. the vigorous diſpoſitions of governor Rogers, and, 
other commanders i in thoſe parts, began to take breath again, 
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and. immediately ordered his confort an to b his cable, and e 
run out after him, Z Captain Ogle, crowded all the fail he could, 

to, decoy. the pirate to ſuch. a 49 that his conſorts might not 
bear the guns, and then ſuddenly tacked, run out his lower tier, 


and) gave the pirate a hroadſide, by which, their captain was kil- 


led; Which ſq diſcouraged the grew, that after a brifk'engage+ = 
: ment, which laſted abaut an hour and a half, they ſurrendered. 


Captain Ogle. returned. then to the bay, hoiſting the king's co- 


lours, under the pirates black flag with a death's head in it. This 
prudent ſtratagem had the deſired effect; for the pirates, ſeeing 
| the black flag uppermoſt, concluded the king's ſhip- hal been 
taken, and came out full of joy to congratulate their conſort on 
the victory. This joy of theirs was, however, of no long con- 
tinuance; for captain Ogle gave them a very warm reception; 
and, though Roberts fought with the utmoſt bravery: for near 


two hours, yet, being at laſt killed, the courage of his men im- 


mediately ſunk, and both ſhips yielded. Captain Ogle carried; 
theſe three prizes, with about one hundred and ſixty men that. 


were taken in them, to Cape Coaſt-caſtle, where they. were in- 


ſtantly brought to their. trials, Seventy- four were capitally con- 
'  vidted, of whom fifty-two were executed, and moſt of them 
hung in cbains in ſeveral places, which ſtruck a terror in that 
part of the world, as the taking ſeveral pirates in the Weſt In- 


dies, towards the. latter end of the year, did in thoſe ſeas ®. But 
theſe ſucceſſes were far from putting an end to the miſebief; ſo 
that 3 it was found neceſſiry ſoon after to ſend ſeveral ſhips of 
war to the northern cologies and Jamaica, where by degrees 
they extirpated entirely this dangerous crew of robbers. 

As this year was very barren in nava] tranſactions, I think I 


am at liberty to take notice of an event that otherwiſe might ſeem; 
of too little importance to be recorded. The caſe was this: 


The government had intelligence, that the emiſſaries of the pre- 


tender were very buſy in carrying on their intrigues at ſeveral. 
foreign courts, and that, for the greater expedition and ſecurity, 


| they had fitted out a ſhip called the Reſolution, which then lay 
in the Mole of Genoa, It was in the midſt of autumn when this 
intelligence Was: received upon which orders were. eee 


m Oldmixon's hiſtory. of Lose vol. i il. P: 724. Lediard's naval biſtory, 
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diſpatched to the captains of fuch' of our men of war, as were 
eruizing in the Mediterranean, to ſeize and poſſeſs themſelves of 
this veſſel, which they accordingly did in the beginning of the 
month of November s. But it fo happened, that moſt of her 
officers were at this juncture on ſhore, which obliged Mr. Da- 
venant, his majeſtys envoy extraordinary to that republic, to 
demand them of the ſenate and ſtate of Genoa; but the ſenate 
were either ſo unwilling, or fo dilatory in this affair, that the 
perſons concerned had an opportunity, which they did not mils, 
of making their eſcape; and though they were a little unlucky 
in loſing their ſhip, which- was a pretty good one, yet they were | 
very fortunate in ſaving themſelves, fince, if they hadbeen taken, 
they would have been treated as rebels, or perhaps conſidered 
as pirates, as ſome people were in king William 8 time, who 
acted under a commiſſion from king James II. 
Ihe parliament having met on the gth of October, the houſe 
of commons, on the 24th of the ſame month, granted 10,000 
men for the ſea-ſervice, at four pounds per man per month, for 
the year 1723; and, on the 29th, they reſolved, that 216,388]. 
145. 8 d. be allowed for the ordinary of the navy, for the 
fame year o; and ſoon after the king was pleaſed to promote Sir 
_ George Watt, knight, to the rank of rear-admiral of the 
blue, in the room of admiral Mighels, who was appointed to 


Tucceed Thomas Swanton, Eſq; lately deceaſed, as comptroller 


of the navy; and admiral Littleton dying the fifth of February, 


rear-admiral Strickland ſucceeded him as vice-admiral of the 


white; the other admirals ng Place e to their ſeni- 
ority „ | | 
The naval tranſactions of this year were, as I have already 
hinted, very inconſiderable ; ; for though ſome great ſhips were 
put into commilhon, and there was once a deſign of fitting out 
a fleet, yet it was very ſoon after laid aſide. But that we may 
not ſeem to paſs by any thing that has the ſmalleſt relation to 
_ the ſubject of this work, we ſhall * notice of an account re- 


Mercure hiſtorique « et politique. te tom. Ixxiv. p. 132. Lediard's naval hiſtory, 


vol. ii. p. 891. Oldmixon's hiſtory of England, vol. ii. ** 734. 
© Hiſtorical regiſter for 1722, p. 336. | 
o Oldmixon's hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 734. Hiſtorical regiſter for 1723. 
p- 6, 22. Salmoa's chronoJogicei kiſtorian, vol. ii. p. 1 55 
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| erivedabout this time of an extraordinary hurricane at Jamaica, 
ſaid to be the moſt remarkable that ever happened in that iſlands 
which account, as it is in itſelf equally curious and remarkable, | 
ſo it is the more e becauſe. r not to be met with, elle- 
e 15 | | 5 | | 
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APE « To Sir H. 8. w- 


| "08 Dated at Port-Royat in Ag Nor. 1 3. wg ; 
| 7 « Se my laſt to you, the affairs of the iſland are altered 
s infinitely for the worſe. This change has been made by a 
. molt terrible ſtorm that happened the 28th of Auguſt laſt; 
ce the damage which Jamaica has ſuffered by 1 it is too great to 
ce be eaſily repaired again. Abundance of people have loſt 
& their lives by it, in one part or other of this iſland ;' ſome of | 
10 them were daſhed in pieces by the ſudden fall of their houſes, 
| ec but the much greater part were fwept away by a terrible in- 
ohh undation of the ſea, which being raiſed by the violence of the 
t wind to a much greater height than was ever known before, | 
% in many parts of the iſland broke over its ancient bounds, 
e and of a ſudden overflowed a large tract of land, carrying 
ce away with an irreſiſtible force, men, catile, houſes, and, in 
. & ſhort, every thing that ſtood in its wax. = 
In this laſt calamity, the unfortunate rown of Port Royal, 
"$1 has had, at leaſt, its full ſhare. And here I confeſs myſelf 
« at a loſs for words to give a juſt deſcription of the horror of 
ce that ſcene that we the afflicted inhabitants ſaw before our 
“ eyes. When the terror of the ſea broke in upon us from all 
* quarters with an impetuous force, conſpired with the violence 
„ of the wind to cut off all hopes of ſafety from us, and we 
& had no other choice before us, but that diſmal one of periſh- 
oc ing in the waters if we fed out of our . or 9 being | 


it 


q Hales, which the French write Ouragan, is a word, in the LO of „ 
the Caribbee ndians, expteſſing 2 violent tempeſt, in which the wind vecrs frm 
one point of the compaſs to another. It is preceded hrit by a dead calm, the 
ſun or moon very red, then a ſtrong veſt wind. When this ſhifts to the north, 
the hurricane begins, continues ſhitti:. g weſtward, till it come to ſouth-eaſt, and 
| there ſtops. The bounds of theie (ircadiul ſtorms are from July 25, to Septem- 
ber 8, O. S. but in un * is looked on,” in A as the hurricane 
month, 
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te buried under the ruins if we continued in them. In this 
_ & fearful fuſpence we were held for feveral hours, for the vio. 
« Jence of the florm began about eight in the morning, and did 
* nbt fenfibly abate till between twelve and one, within which 
“ ſpace of time the wind and ſea together demoliſhed a tonſi- 
1c derable part of the. town, laid the churches even with the 
« ground, deſtroyed abdyve one hundred and twenty white in- 
e habitants, and one hundred and fifty ſlaves, beſides ruining 
tt almoſt all the ſtorehouſes in the town, together with all the 
& goods that were in them, which amounted to a ronliderable 
ec value. 
d We had at Port-Royal two very formidable enemies to 
_ & encounter at the ſame time, viz. the wind and the ſea ; the 
tc ſituation of the place, it being at all times ſurrounded with 
te the ſea, rendering it more expoſed than other places, to the 
& fury of that boiſterous element; our defence againſt the ſea; | 

« conſfiits in a great wall, round all along on the eaſtern ſhore 
te of the town, the fide upon which we apprehend molt dan- 
| & per, This wall is Taiſed about nine feet above the ſurface of 

te the water, and may be about fix or ſeven feet broad. And 
ce for theſe twenty years paſt (for ſo long the wall has been 
« built) it has proved a ſufficient ſecurity to the town. But, in 
« this fatal ſtorm, the ſea ſcorned to be reſtrained by ſo mean 

%a bulwark ; for the wind having, as 1 obſerved before, raiſet 
4 jt very much above its ordinary height; it broke over the 
« wall with ſuch a force, as nothing was able to withſtand. 
« Two or three rows of houſes that were next to the wall, 
e and ran parallel with it, were entirely taken away, among 
rc which was the church, a handſome building, and very ſtrong, 

c which was ſo perfectly demolithed, Anat {carce one brick was 
it left upon another. 

% A conſiderable part of the wall of the caſtle was thrown 
„ down, notwithſtanding its being of a prodigious thickneſs, 
« and founded altogether upon a rock, and the whole fort was 
« jn the utmoſt danger of being loſt, the ſea breaking quite 
over the walls of it; though they are reckoned to ſtand thirty 
« feet above the water. This information I had from the cap- 
c tain of the fort, and other officers, that were in it during the 
&« ſtorm, who all told me, chat they expected SVELY: minute to 

| “% have 
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* hee the fort waſhed. away, and gave up wheels ad the 
4 whole garriſon for loſt, In the higheſt ſtreets in the town, 


« and thoſe that are moſt remote from the ſea, the water roſe 


4 to between five and fix feet; and at the fame time the cur- 
< rent was ſo rapid, that it was ſcarce poſſible for the ſtrongeſt 
c perfon to keep his legs, or to prevent himſelf from being car- 
«© ried away by it. In theſe circumſtances we were obliged to 
| << betake ourſelves to our chambers and upper rooms; where 
yet we ran the utmoſt hazard of periſhing by the fall of our 


«houſes, which trembled and ſhook over our heads to a degree 


bc that is ſcarce credible. The roofs were for the moſt part 
«carried off by the'violenoe of the wind, and particularly in 
ec the houſe to which mine and ſeveral other families had beta» 
« ken ourſelves, the gable end was beiten in with fach a force, 
* that a large parcel of bricks fell through the garret floor into 
e the chamber where we were, and had they fallen upon any 
'« of us, muſt infallibly have beaten out gur brains but God was 
« pleaſed to order it fo, that not a ſoul received any hurt, 
«. There was, the morning on which the ſtorm happened, a 
<< good fleet of ſhips riding in the harbour of Port- Royal, molt 
„ of which had taken in their full freight, and were to have 
4 proceeded home in a few days, had they not been prevented 
e by this terrible ſtorm, which left but one veffel in the har- . 
«« bour, beſides four ſail of men of war, all which had their 
« maſts and rigging blown away, and the thips themſelves, 
„ though in as ſecure a harbour as any in the whole Welt 
Indies, were as near to deſtruction as it was poſſible to be, 
.« and eſcape it. But the moſt ſenſible proof of the unaccount- 
ec able force of the wind and ſea together, was, the vaſt quan- 
_ « tity of ſtones that were thrown over the town-wall; which, 
4 as T obſerved before, ſtands nine feet above the ſurface of 
 « the water, and yet ſuch a prodigious number were forced 
over it, that almoſt an hundred negroes were employed for 
c near fix weeks together to throw them back again into the 
« ſea, and ſome of thoſe ſtones were ſo vaſtly big, that it was 
« as much as nine or ten men could do to heave them back 
ws yam over the wall. 
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_« ] am. ſenſible this part of the relation will ſeem alittle 

1 ſtrange; but yet I doubt not of obtaining your belief, when 
« Tafirmit to you of my own, knowledge for a certain truth. 

ic But Port-Royal was not the only place that ſuffered in the 


ſtorm: at Kingſton alſo great damage was done; ; Abundance 
of houſes were blown quite down, and many more were fo 
miſerably broken and ſhattered, as to be little better than | 
none; abundance of rich goods 1 were. ſpoiled by the rain, the 


warehouſes being either blown down or uncovered. But 


they bad only one enemy to encounter, VIZ, the wind, and 
were not prevented by the ſea from forſaking their falling 
houſes, and betaking themſelves to the ſavannahs or open 


fields, where they were obliged to throw themſelves all along 


upon the ground, to prevent t their being blown away; and 
yet, even in Kingſton, ſome perſons were killed, amongſt 
whom was a very worthy gentlewoman, the wife of the re- 
verend Mr. May, miniſter of the town, and the biſhop of 

London's commiſſary ; ſhe was killed by the fall of their 


houſe, as ſhe lay with her huſband under a large table, who 
« had alſo the misfortune of baving bis own leg broke., Al 


the veſſels that rode in the harbour of Kingſton, which were 


| between forty and fifty fail, were either driven on ſhore or 


overſet and ſunk. Abundance of the men and goods were 
loſt, and one could not forbear being ſurpriſed to ſee 
large hips, with all their heavy lading in them, thrown quite 
up upon t the dry land; and nothing could afford a more diſ- 


mal proſpect than the harbour did the next day, which was 


covered with nothing but wrecks and dead bodies. 
« At Spaniſh Town nobody indeed was killed, but a great 


many had very I narrow eſcapes, ſome families having. ſcarce 


quitted their. houſes before they fell down flat at once, with- 


out giving any warning. The king 8 houſe ſtands, indeed, 


but it is all uncovered, and the ſtables, coach. houſes, Oc. 
are quite demoliſhed. The river, near to which the town is 
ſituated, ſwelled to ſuch a degree as was never before known; 


and I was aſſured by the miniſter of the place, Mr. Scott, it 


roſe full forty feet perpendicular above the ordinary mark, 
and did incredible damage to the eſtates that lay bordering 


; 195 it. From other Parr of the country we had very me- 


« lancholy 
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Vi Janch6ly accounts of the great loſſes they had fiſtained, and 


_—_ particularly. at Old Harbour, a village built at a little diſtance 
4 from that thore; the ſea made ſuch haſte to devour; as moſt 


. « unexpectedly to intercept many poor creatures before they 


* had time to make their eſcape, and almoſt forty poor ſouls 
ce periſhed all together i in one houſe; and whillt they only 


* ſought ſecurity from the wind, expoſed themſelves to be de- 


es ſtroyed by the ſea, from whence, when they firſt fled, they 
4 apprehended no danger. In Clarendon and Vere pariſhes 
« preat miſchief was done; in the latter the miniſter; Mr. 
ce White, had his leg broke by the fall of the houſe where he 
cc Fas, not to mention ſeveral perſons that were killed outright. 

But I ſhould quite tire out your patience, ſhould I under- 
te take to give you a pafticular account of the damages that | 
t were done by the ſtorm in all parts bf the iſland. It ſhall 
cc therefore ſuffice to fay, that the damage which the trading 
« part of the iſland has ſuſtained; by the loſs of their ſhipping 5 
« and goods, is not to be valued; and; on the other hand; it 
« is impoſſible to ſay how deeply the planting intereſt lias ſhared 

« in this common calamity, by the loſs of dwelling- houſes and. | 
4 ſugar- works, and many otlier ways. And; in ſhort, bad the 

4 fury of the ſtorm laſted much longer, the whole iſland. muſt 
« have been one general wreck, and nothing but final ah uni- 
« verſal ruin could have enſued . ka. | 

There remains but one thing more to be . within 

the compaſs of this year, and that is, the perplexed ſituation 
of affairs on the continent making it neceſſary for his majeſty to 
viſit his German dominions, he embarked on board the Caroli« 
na yacht on the 3d of June, arrived ſafely in Holland on the 
5th, and continued his journey by land to Hanover, where he 
remained duting the reſt of the year 1923; at the cloſe of which 
Sir John Norris, with a ſmall ſquadron of men of war was ſent 
to eſcort him from Holland; and he returned ny to Ot, | 
James son che I'D of December | 


r Britiſh empire in 8 vol. li. p. EY contains an account ' this dread. 
fal calamity, by Sir N. Lawes, then governors. -.-. 
s Oldmixon's hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 742, 747. Tindal's continus- 
tion of Rapio, vol, iv. | 673, Ne. Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. Bot, 
892. | 
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The ene which had been farther: provogued, . 
count of the king's ſtay abroad, was now ſummoned to meet 
on the gth of January; and care was taken in the mean time, 


to regulate whatever bad. relation to foreign. affairs, in fuch = 


manner as that his. majeſty might. affure both houſes, in his 


| ſpeech from the throne, that, through, his aſſiduous application 


to buſineſs while at Hanover, all affairs had been adjuſted, ſo 
that moſt of the courts of Europe. were, at that junẽture, either 
in a favourable diſpoſition towards us, or at leaſt in no condi- 
tion to create in us any * on account of * arma- 
ments or intrigues. 
In this ſtate they continued for * two years, hae is to 3 
2 61 a little before the treaty of Hanover, which was concluded 
there on the 3d of September, 1725 . It is ſufficiently known 
to every body, this alliance was concerted in order to prevent 
the bad effects that were apprehended from the treaty of Vien- 
na; in which, (at leaſt it was ſo ſuggeſted) there were many 
things dangerous to the trade of England, and the ſueceſſion of 
the royal family ; but this, however, the late emperor Charles VI. 
abſolutely denied, and took a very ſtrange as well as extraordi- 
nary meaſure, which was to appeal from the judgment of the 
king and his miniſtry to that of the people of this nation, ſor 
whom he profeſſed the warmeſt gratitude, and the higheſt 
eſteem v; however, there was no great ſign of this in the pro- 
der publiſhed ſome time after, for prohibiting any of the 
goods and manufactures af Great Britain from being imported 
into the iſland of Sicily, of which we had ſo lately, and at ſuch 
a mighty expence to ourſelves, put him in poſſeſſion. 
I be year 1726 opened very inauſpiciouſſy: his majeſty em- 
barked on board the Carolina yacht, at Helvoetſluys, about one 
in the afternoon on new-year's-day, with a fair wind at north- 
"eaſt, and ſailed immediately. But, about ſeven the ſame even- 
ing, a moſt violent ſtorm aroſe, with hail and rain, which ſo- 
ſeparated the fleet, that only one man of war, commanded by 
captain Danſie, kept company with the king” s yacht, om board 
of which was Sir John Norris. The e n ſo high, 


t K tom, x. append, No. xxili, Rouſſet, tom. ii. p. 189. Le droit 
public de l'Europe, chap. vii. p. 72. u Rouſſet, tom. iii. p. 349, where 
_ the reader will find the reſident Palm's memorial, dated March 13, 1727. 


and 
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5 ad the ſea ſo boiſterous, for about thirty-ſix hours, that the 
whole fleet was in the utmoſt danger. The third, in the morn- 
ing, 4he yachts and men of war were-near Dover; and one of 
the yachts, with ſome of his majeſty's attendants, entered the 
_ river; but it was thought more adviſable that his majeſty ſhould 
land at Rye, where he arrived about noon ; and on the gth, in 
85 the evening, he came from * to his nen at e St, FE 


in perfect health *. 


On the 20th of January the Ain met, and 2 15 : 
made a very remarkable ſpeech from the throne *, in which he 
took notice of the critical ſituation of affairs in Europe, and og 
the meaſures he had taken for ſupporting the honour of his 


crown, and preferving the juft rights of his people. When this 


ſpeech came to be debated in the houſe of commons, very warm 
things were faid, by thoſe who were then in the oppoſition, 


_ againſt the plan of the Hanover alliance, which, though it was 


alſo diſliked by many of the miniſters here at home, yet was N 
ſtrenuouſſy ſupported 85 others, and even wy them, in that de- 


bate 7. | 
It has been generally faid, nd I believe with truth, that the 


ſecretary of ſtate, then abroad with his majeſty, was the ſole, or 
at leaſt the principal adviſer in that affair, which gave a new turn 


to our politics, and engaged us in a ſcheme for humbling the 


| houſe of Auſtria, which we had fo long and even fo lately ſup- 5 
ported, and in the ſupport of which we have been ſince alſo en- 


gaged at an expence, that might certainly have been fpared, if 


this ſcheme had not taken place; fuch fluctuations there are in 


modern policy, and ſo dearly do whole nations pay for the in- 


tmrigues, caprices, and errors of particular men! But to proceed. 
On the 26th of January the houſe of commons refolved, that 
ten thouſand men be employed for the ſea-ſervice,, for the year 
1726, at 41. a man per month for thirteen months. The 23d 
0 of l they refolyed, that 3 I $5 be granted toy 


w Oldmixon' 8 biſtory of England, 4 ii. p. 773. Tadel \ continuation of 


Rapin, vol. iv. p. 691. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome lxx x. p. 211. Le- 


diard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 893. 4 Chandler's debates, vol. vi. p. 349. 
The point in the treaty of Vienna, which chicfly affected the maritime powers, 


was the confirmation of the Oſtend company. 
the 


the ordinary of the navy for the ſame years, But this provificn; | 
as the affairs of Europe then ſtood, being not thought ſufficient, 
his majeſty held it requiſite,” on the 24th of March, to ſend: a 
meſſage to the houſe of commons *, importing, that he found it 
abſolutely neceſſary to augment his maritime force, and hoped 
be ſhould be enabled, by the aſſiſtance of parliament, to inereaſe 
the number of ſeamen already voted and granted for the ſervice 
of this year, that he might be thereby enabled not only to ſecure 
to his own ſubjects the full and free enjoyment of their trade and 
navigation, but in the beſt manner to prevent and fruſtrate ſuch 
| deſigns as had been formed againſt the particular intereſt of this 
nation, and the general peace of Europe. Upon this meſſage 
there was a very warm debate, which iſſued in an addreſs from 
the houſe to his majeſty, deſiring, . That he would be pleaſed 
« to make ſuch an addition to the number of ſeamen. already N 
« voted, and to concert ſuch other meaſures as he in his great. 
« wiſdom ſhould think moſt conducive to the ſecurity ot the 
„ trade and navigation of this kingdom, and to the preſervation 
of the peace of Europe, aſſuring his majeſty that they would 
_ « effectually provide for, and make good, all ſuch expences and 
* engagements. as ſhould be entered into | for en thoſe 
« great and deſirable ends d. - 
The adminiſtration had all things ni now in their own power, 
and were at full liberty to act as they thought fit; but, before 
we proceed to what they did, it will be reaſonable to take a view 
of what was then looked upon as the ſcheme of our enemies. 
This I think the more reaſonable, becauſe hitherto it has never 
been done, at leaſt in a clear, intelligible way, ſo that a reader 
of common capacity might underſtand it. As ſoon as the courts 
ol Vienna and Madrid apprehended that their views were croſſed, 
and the ends propoſed by their conjunction utterly diſappointed 
by the counter-alliance at Hanover, they immediately reſclved to 
have recourſe to farther negociations, in order to increaſe the 
number of their allies; and, when they found themſelves ſuffi- 
_— een "wy BO to have worned to "2009 force. 


2 Hiſtorical regiſter for 1726, p. 51, 70. | VV 

2 Oldmiton's biſtory of England, vol. ii. i. p. 183. Tindal's continuation f 
Rapin, vol. iv. p. 695. e ; 

b Chandler's debates; vol. vi: p. 316. 
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Wich A view to render this ſcheme effectual, the emperor be- 
8 to execute projects in the north, in which he met at firſt 
with ſome extraordinary ſucceſs. The Czarina Catherine, dow- 
ager of the Czar Peter the Great, had conceived. a diſtaſte to the 
15 Britiſh court, and had, by ſome people about her, been drawn 
| to believe it might prove no difficult matter to overturn the go-— 


pernment in Britain. The ſame ſcheme had been propoſed and 


countenanced at the Imperial court by ſome of the miniſters, as 
the empreſs-dowager inſormed the king; and, on the credit of 
that information, his majeſty mentioned it in his ſpeech. The 
Spaniſh court readily adopted that or any other expedient which | 
might procure them Gibraltar, and facilitate their acquiitions 
4n Italy, then and long after the great objects of their policy e. 
Thus the Hanover alliance, originally contrived for the ſecur- 
ing that electorate, proved the means of bringing it into ſome 
degree of danger, and perhaps the ſame cauſe will hardly ever 
fail to produce the ſame effects; whence it is evident, that, the 
leſs ſhare we take in the affairs of the continent, the leſs the pre- ; 


| ſent royal family will be expoſed to ſuch attempts; and therefore 


a wiſe mipiſtry will be ſure to inform their maſter, that purſuing 
the real and acknowledged intereſts of Great Britain will conci- 
Late all the powers of the continent except France, and that at- 
tempts to aggrandize his electoral dominions will always create 
him enemies, diſturb dhe Peace of German, and * the ba- 
lance of Europe. 
I have already 8 that the infer. at hand were by 
no means the authors of the Hanover alliance, though they 
looked on themſelyes as obliged to ſupport it; and therefore, as 
ſoon as they were acquainted with the ſchemes formed by the 
allies of Vienna, they ſet about diſappointing them with all their 
force. In order to this, they did not much truſt to their good 
allies the French, or to the flow aſliſtance of the Dutch, but 
: choſe the ſhorteſt and moſt expeditious method poſſible, af help- 5 
ing themſelves, with which view it was reſolved to ſend a ſtrong 
fleet into the Baltic to awe the Carina, to bring round another 
| denen and to keep ſteady a third. 1 was keviſe thought re- 


. © Rovſſer, tome wi, whe:c the principal public papers ;egarting theſe political 
diſputes may be conſulted, 


quiſitg 
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-quiſite to have another ſtrong ſquadron on the coaſt of eln to 


intimidate his Catholic majeſty; and to render his efforts if be 


ſhould make any againſt Gibraltar, ineffectual; and, to ſum up 
all, as they very well knew that money was not only the ſinews 
of war, but the great bond of friendſhip, at leaſt among ſrates 
and princes, they determined to fend à conſiderable force to the 
Iadies, in order to block up the galleons, as the ſhorteſt means 
of diſſolving the anion between their Imperial and Catholic ma- 
jeſties, being ſatisfied, that, if the former could not receive his 
ſubſidies, the latter could never rely upon his aſſiſtance: fuch 
were the plans on both ſides at this critical juncture! 
The command of the fleet intended for the Battiv was given. 
to Sir Charles Wager, vice-admiral of the red, 'who had under 
bim Sit George Walton, rear-admiral of the blue. The ſquadron 
they were to command conſiſted of twenty ſhips of the line, one 
frigate, two fire-ſhips, and one hoſpital-ſhip. - His final mſtruc- 
tions having been given to the commander- in chief, he on the 
13th of April, 1) 26, hoiſted his flag en board the Torbay, a 


| third rate man of war, at the Nore 4. He was ſaluted thereupon 


by all the ſhips lying there, and returned their ſalutes with one 
and twenty guns. About an hour after, Sir George Walton 
| Hoiſted his flag on board the Cumberland, at her mizen-top-maſt 
head, and ſaluted the admiral with nineteen guns, and was an- 
ſwered with ſeventeen. - The 14th, Sir Charles delivered out a 
line of battle, and a rendezvous for Copenhagen road, or the 
Dablen, near Stockholm, with ſailing inſtructions. The 17th 
in the morning, the fleet weighed, and fet fail from che Nore. 
On the 23d of the ſame month, the fleet came to an anchor in 
the road of Copenhagen; and on the 25th, Sir Charles pre- 
ſented his majeſty's letter to the king of Denmark in cabinet- 
council, dined with his Daniſh majeſty the ſame day, and en- 
tertamed the then prince royal of Denmark on board nis own 
ſhip the next. On the 6th of May, the fleet under the com- 
mand of Sir Charles Wager anchored near Stockholm. 
The very next day Stephen Pointz, Eſq; his majeſty's envoy 
extraordinary and you penny, Gs vy1 Mr. _ 


1 Olimizon' $ hiftory of England, vol. li. p. 784. Lediad's naval hiſtory vol, 
5. p. 893. | i 
his 
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tis majaſty's.vebdent; came on board the adaniral. The 8th, 

Sir Charles, went up to thzt city with them; and on the 10th, 
bad an audience of the king of Sweden, in the preſence of ſe- 
voral of the ſenators, to which he was introduced by Mr. Pointz. 
Sir Charles delivered a letter from the king his maſter to his 


The 34th: of the fame month the ſquadron of Daniſh men of war 
| ſailed from Copenhagen for the iſland of Bornholm, in order to 


join the Britiſh ſquadron. Theſe ceremonies, over, Sir Charles 
5 Wager failed with bis ſquadron to the ifland of Narignan, with- 


in three. leagues of Revel,. There, on the 25th of May, captain 


Deane, who had been on board the Port-Mahon, nearer in with 
the ſhore, returned on board the Torbay, and brought the ad- 


5 miral an account, that he had ſpoken with a Lubecker that came 
five days before from Peterſburgh, whoſe maſter informed him, 


that there were ſixteen Ruſſian men of war in the road at Cron 


lot, with three flags flying, viz. lord-admiral Apraxin, vice- 
_ admiral Gordon, and reap-admiral Saunders; that a great num- 


ber of gallies were in readineſs, of which but twelve were at 


S Cronſſot, and the reſt at Peterſburgh, or Wyburgh f. 


The admiral took the firſt opportunity of ſending bis majeſty's 
letter to the Czarina, incloſed in a letter to her admiral Apraxin, 

in which letter his majeſty expoſtulated very freely with her on 
the ſubject of her armaments by ſea and land, and on the in- 


trigues which her miniſters had lately entered into with the a- 
gents of the pretender s. It is ſaid, that the Ruſſian court was 


very much nettled at this appearance of a Britiſh fleet upon their 
cC.oaſts, and was inclined to have come to extremities, rather 


than endure it. But vice-admiral Gordon very wiſely repreſent- 
ed to the council, that the Ruſſian fleet was in no condition to 
venture an engagement with that of Great Britain; upon which 


orders were given for laying it up, and for ſecuring, in the beſt 


manner poſſible, both it and the gallies from being inſulted, In 
the month of July prince Menzikoff, who was then prime mini- 


_ © Hiſtorical regiſter for 2726, p. 195, 326. Mercure hiſtorique et poli.ique, 
tome Ixxx. p. 549, 656, Salmon's chronological hiftorian, vol. ii. p. 16s. 
f Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 895. Tindal's continuation of Rapin, vol. 
iv, p. 69). 8 See the king's letter and the expreſs's anſwer in the biſtorical 
_ for 1726, p. 198. | — 
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ſter, coming to Revel, mutual cieilities paſſe] birwors bim and 
Sir Charles Wager and his highneſs, to ſhe bis regard to the 
Engliſh officers, frequently invited them to his own: table b. $164; 
The Britiſh fleet, while in this ſtation,” was joined by a Da- 
niſh ſquadron, cominanded by rear · adtmiraſ Bille, and remained 
before Reve] till the 28th of September, when, having received 
certain intelligence that the Ruſſians would not be able to at- 
tempt any thing that ear, he ſailed for Copenhagen, and from 
thence home, arriving ſafely at the Gunfleet on the firſt of No- 
vember l. It muſt be allowed that Sir Charles Wager rform- 
ed, on this occalion, ' all that could be expected from the wiſ⸗ 
dom and ſkill of an Engliſh admiral ; ſo that this expedition ef⸗ ; 
fectually anſwered its end, which ought to be conſidered as an 
honour to his memory, whether that end ſhall be thought right 
or wrong for that is a mere political diſpute, which nei- 
- ther can, or ge 10 n the character of che e. in the 
leaſt. he ane WS Foe e 
Ihe fleet that v was net to Vl _ of : pain; was commanded 
by Sir John Jennings, and conſiſted of nine large men of war, 
which were afterwards joined i in the Mediterranean by ſeveral 
5 ſhips that were cruizing there. The admiral ſailed on the 20th 
of July from St. Helen's; and, on the 3d of Auguſt, entered 
the bay of St. Antonio, which alarmed the Spaniards exceſ-. 
lively, WhO immediately drew down a great body of regular 
2 towards the coaſt. When the fleet firſt entered the bay, 
{ome pieces of cannon were fired at the foremoſt ſhips; but 
the governor of St. Antonio preſently ſent an officer to Sir John 
Jennings to excule it, and to aflure him it was an act of indif- 
cretion committed by the governor of the fort, without orders. 
On the 25th of the ſame month the fleet arrived at Liſbon, and 
was received there with all poſſible marks of reſpect; and Sir 
ſobn Jennings having received a meſſage from the king of Por- 
tu gal, intimating chat he would be 1 to ſee wan the admiral 


be 


9 Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 896. Hiſtorical wie 95 1726, 7 329. 
Motiley's life of the empreſs Catherihe, vol. ii. p. 183, 187, © I Tindal's 


rontinuition of Rapin, vol. i Iv, p. 696. Wee e et politiaue, tome 
xxi. 15 285 anne” | 
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Hitded, paid his Fi HEY: to his majeſty u, and ak Teturn- 8 5 


ing on board his ſquadron, ſailed from the'river of Liſbon for 
the bay of Bulls, near Cadiz; where he was treated with great 
_ diſtinion, and had all the refreſhrnetits be den ſent _ by 
wo” of the Spaniſh governor... 5 
| He cruized for ſome time aha off Cape St. Mary's, s, in an 
10 walt for the ſnips that were t6' join him. On the 5th of 
the Came month rear-admiral Hopſon, with four Britiſh men of 
war, came into the river of Liſbon, and one of the ſhips ha- 
ving loſt her main · yard, and another having her fore · maſt da- 
maged, the rear-admiral applied to our miniſter; brigadier Dor- 
mer, who immediately obtained an order from his Portugueze 
majeſty, for furniſhing every thing that was neceſſary out of 
his naval ſtores. The gth, his majeſty's ſhips the Winchelſea 
and Swallow; which failed ſome time before from the Downs, 
came into the entrance of the river Tae and on next . 
proceeded to join Sir John Jennings. | 
It would be needleſs for ine to enter into a father or more 
particular detail of the motions of this ſquadron, which ſoon 


" after returned to Spitheall l. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that it 


_ anſwered perfectly the ends propoſed by it; alarmed the Spaniſh | 
court to the higheſt degree, obliged it to abandon the meaſures 
then taking to the prejudice of Great Britain, and gave ſuch 
ſpirits to the party in Spain which oppoſed thoſe dangerous 

councils; as enabled them to triumph over all oppoſition. 'The 
duke de Ripperda; who had been lately prime miniſter, the 
very man who had negociated the treaty of Vienna, by whoſe 
intrigues. the two courts had been embfoiled, took ſhelter, ar 


the time of his diſgrace, in the houſe of the earl of Harring- 8 


ton, then colonel Stanhope, and our miniſter at Madrid; and 
though he was taken from thence by force, yet the terror of a 
Britiſh ſquadron upon the coaſt, prevailed upon the Spaniſh 
court to lay afide all thoughts of proceeding againſt him capi- 
| tally, which they before intended, for betraying to the Britiſh 
miniſtry thole very deſigns that occaſioned the ſending of this | 


k Lediard's wat hiſtory, vol, ij. p. 898. Hiſtorical regiſter for 1746, p. 346. 
330. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome Ixxxi. p. 221, 348. 6 | 
I Tindal's continuation of Rapin, vol. iv. p. 698. Lediard's nay. hiſtory, , 

vol. ii, p. 899. Mercure hiſtorique et politique, tome [XX xi, p. 390. 
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fleet; and he ſoon after made his eſeape from the caſtle of Se- 


govia, and fetired hither as to the only plate of ſafety, from 
the reſentment of his Catholic majeſty v. Such were the events 


that attended the expedition of Sir John Jennings on the 2 
Coaſt of wet; let 1 us Ca to. the n in the: Weſt | 


8 the exeoution 4 all ho INE defigns fork 175 the 
Vienna allies; depended entirely on the ſupplies that were ei- 
pected from the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, our miniſtry thought they 
could not take either a wiſer or a bolder meafure, than fending 

a ſquadron into thoſe parts to block up the galleons, and fo 
prevent them from receiving thoſe ſupplies. A ſquadron was 

accordingly ordered to' be equipped for that purpoſe, the com- 
mand of which was given to Francis Hofies, Eſq; rear-admiral 
öf the blue, an excellent officer; but what his inſtructionse 
were, I am not able to ſay, as having no better authority to pro- 
ceed upon than bare conjectures. He failed from Plymouth 
on the gth of April, 1726; and though he had a very quick 
paſfage, yet the Spaniards had previous notice 6f his deſign, by 
an advice-boat from Cadiz, fo that before he reached the Baſti- 
mentos, the treafure which had been on board the galleons, 
and which that year conſiſted of about fix millions and a half 
| ſterling, was fairly carried back to Panama, on the other fide 
the Iſthmus. On the 6th of June vice-admiral Hoſier anchored 
within ſight of Porto Bello; upon which the governor ſent to 

know his demands*. The vice-admiral anſwered, with great 
prudence and temper, that he waited for the Royat George, a 
large South-ſea fhip, then in the harbour, which had difpoſed 
of all her cargo, and had a very large ſum of money on board. 
The Spaniards, in hopes of getting rid of fo troubleſome a 
gueſt, haſtened her away; which, I think, was the greateſt 
ſervice this ſquadron performed. With reſpecꝭ to the dlocking 
up of the galleons, that was ſo much magnified here at home, 
it was really a dream, for his remaining there three weeks, was 


m Memoirs of che duke de Ripperda. Hiſtorical regilter for the year 1727. 
Tindal, Oldmixon, and other writers. IT n Lediard's naval hiſtory, 


vol. ii. p. 899. Hiſtorical regiſter for 2726, p. 390. Mercure hiſtorique et po- 
fitique, tome laxxi. p. 442. 
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ſſeaſon; and, therefore; his continuing there-fix months, as he 7 Z 


did, till his ſquadron, that had been the terror, become the jeſt 


of the Spaniards; was altogether - needleſs. A little before 


Chriſtmas he weighed, and ſailed for Jamaica, after ſuch'x loſs | 
of men; and in ſo wretched a condition, that I cannot prevail 


upon myſelf to enter into the particulars of a diſaſter, which! 


heartily wiſh could be blotted out of the annals, and out of the 5 


temembrantè of this nation 2e. > 
It happened very luckily for him, "ER date were at © that | 


time in the iſland of Jamaica, a great number of ſeamen out of Top 


employment, ſo that in two months time his ſquadron was once 
more manned, and in a condition to put to ſea; which he did, 
and ſtood over to Carthagena, where he was able to do little 


| 1 nothing; for the Spaniards had by this time recovered their 


ſpirits, and began to make repriſals, ſeizing the Prince Frederic, 

2 South-ſea thip, then at La Vera Cruz, with all the veſſels 

and effects belonging to that company, which admiral Hoſier 

1 did indeed demand, but to no purpoſe. . He continued cruizing 
in thoſe ſeas, and ſome of his ſhips took ſeveral Spaniſh prizes, 
moſt of which were afterwards reftored ; and in this fituation 


: things continued till the vice-admiral breatlied his laſt, on the ; 5 


23d of Auguſt, 1727. But that; and what followed, being 


without the limits of this work, I have nothing farther to ſay 15 


of this expedition, which, whether well or ill concerted at 
Rome, was undoubtedly executed with great courage and con · 
duct by this unfortunate commander, who loſt his ſeamen twice 
over, and whoſe ſhips were totally ruined by the worms in thoſe 
ſeas, which created a mighty clamour at home, and was; wirh⸗ 
out doubt, a prodigious loſs to the nation. 

The Spaniards; intending to ſhew that they were not intimi⸗ 
dated by thefe mighty naval armaments, proceeded in the 
ſeheme they had formed, of attatking the important fortreſs of 
Gibraltar; and towards the cloſe of the year. 1726, their army, 
under the count de las Torres, actually came before the place. 
"Our wy, at home having had F intelligence of this 


27 Lediard's naval, biſtory,. "EY us p. goo. lacie. | Mereore hitariens 
it politique, tome Izxxji, p 99. | 
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Geßgus ordered a'ſmalt-ſquadionl to be got ready at Pabtfiwbth 
in the month of December; and on the 24th," Sir In 
Wager, having hoiſted his flag bn'bvard the Kent; as ſoon as 


the wind would permit, ſailed, in order to join len =o 


Hopſon, for the relief of that garriſon, * he nnr 
Ju effectually 1 in the ſucceeding yeat v. ti doe 1.4 

The parliament met on the 19th of Sy dy 5 Ny 
the 23d-of the ſame month the houſe of commons came to a 


reſolution, that 20,000 men ſhould be allowed for the ſea-ſer- 


vice, at the uſual rate of 41. armonth per man; and on the 
| firſt of the next month; they voted 199,071 1, for the ordinary 
of the navy a. The firſt uſe made of theſe extraordinary ſup- 
plies was, to ſend once more a fleet into the Baltic, where, it 

was ſaid, the Czarina was preparing to attack the 8wedes; and 

afterwards to proceed to the execution of deſigns which have 
been formerly mentioned. On the 21ſt of April, captain Mau- 
rice, commander of the Naſſau, was appointed rear-admiral of” 
the white ſquadron; and captain Robert Hughes, commander 
of the Hampton-Court, rear-admiral of the blue ſquadron of 
his majeſty's fleet; and captain Rogers was appointed to com- 
mand the Naſſau in the room of admiral Maurice. They were 
all three to ſerve under Sir John Norris, who failed the latter 
end of that month, and arrived on the coaſt of Jutlaud the 8th 
of Mayr, anchored in fight of Elſineur the 11th ; the next 
day in the road of Copenhagen; the king of Denmark being 
at his palace at Frederickſburgh, Sir John, with the lord 
Glenorchy, his majeſty's miniſter at that court, waited bn his 
Daniſh majeſty; and was extremely well received; But while 
he was employed in this expedition, that event tell out, which 
puts a period to our labours. | 
- This event was the death of King GeoRGE I. hh "TY 
pened at his brother's palace, in the city of Oſnaburgh, June 
the 11th, 1727, about one in the morning, in the thirteenth 
p Oldmixon's hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 892, 355. Tindal's continua- 
tion of Rapin, vol. iv. p. 709 Lediard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. gol. Hi- 
ſtorical regiſter for the year 172), p. 120. Mereure hiſtorique » politique, 


tome lxxxii. p. 236, 351, 383, 566. — Hiſtorical regiſter for 1727, 
p. 78, 8 e diiard's naval hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 905. Tinda/'s 
continuation of Rap'n, vol. iv. p. 709, 710. Oldmizon, vol. ii. p. 805. 
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year of bis reign, and in the fixty-eight of his ute To ſpeak 
_ without flattery; 


„ his majeſty was a prince of great virtues, nd. 
had many qualities truly amiable. He yas very well acquainted 


with the general intereſt of all the princes in Europe, and 1 N 
* arl well verſed in whatever related to German affairs, witg 
* pet to which Re always acted as a true patriot, and a firm 


friend to the conſtitution of the empire. As to his cbnduct 7 


| after bis acceſſion t to the Britiſh thrane, his: mipiſters were in- 


tirely accountable. for it; for he conſtantly declared to them, 


2 that his intention was to govern according to the laws, and with 
0 other view than the general good of his people. He was 
. allowed, by the beſt judges of wilitary {kill, to be an excellent 


officer. He was very capable of application, and underſtood 


5 buſineſs as well as any prince of his time. In bis amuſements 
| he was eaſy and familiar, of a temper very ſenſible of the ſervi- 
ces that; were rendered him; firm in his friendſhips, naturally 
arſe to violent meaſures, and as r as any ben 


that ever ſat we a throne. A 


2 Hiſtorical regiſter for 1727, p. 172. Mercure hiſtorique & politique, tom. 
lexxiii. p. 30. London Gazette of June 15th, 1727. M. da la Motrray' tra- 


yels, vol. iii. p. 277, where there is a diſtin n of his majeſty” > Tuck, 
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